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COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  CONFLICT. 

The  Ten  Years^  Conflict ;  hemg  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  Blackie  and  Son. 
1849. 

"  Ten  Tears  of  the  Chw^h''  of  Scotland,  from  1833  tUl  1843,  with  Histo- 
rical Retrospect  from  1560.  By  James  Bryce,  D.D.  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1850. 

It  is  impossible  for  contemporaries  to  subject  a  revolution  to  anj  ao- 
curacy  of  measurement.  Actors,  observers,  chroniclers,  all  are  apt  to 
be  at  fault.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  fall  short  in  their  esti- 
mate of  its  importance  and  eifects.  But  the  common  error  is  to  view 
it  microscopically  ;  and  to  be  ludicrously  wrong  in  regard  to  its  real  di- 
mensions. The  Free  Church  Secession  has  recently  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  two  most  elaborate  histories.  They  record  a  melancholy,  and,  in 
some  respects,  no  doubt,  eventful  story  :  but  in  so  far  as  we  can  safely 
judge,  it  is  the  story  of  a  chapter.  A  crowd  of  petty  circumstances  full 
into  the  narrative,  and  make  ft  easily  divisible  into  many  sections.  But 
we  know  how  it  is,  when  a  witness  whose  perceptive  is  immensely 
superior  to  his  generalizing  faculty,  undertakes  a  relation  ;  how  merci- 
lessly he  draws  on  the  patience  of  the  listener ;  in  how  many  pauses  he 
mast  be  indulged  ;  what  parenthetical  interjections  he  must  needs  in- 
flict on  the  weary  ear — to  tell  what  the  poor  penny-a-liner,  under  the 
correction  of  his  remorseless  editor,  must  be  satisfied  to  put  into  the 
space  of  a  paragraph  or  a  page.  In  these  large  books,  we  could 
dispense  witn  many  circumstantials.  We  woula  gladly  have  been 
spared  the  "  parcel-gilt  goblet,  the  round  table,  the  sea-coal  fire,  and 
the  memorable  daings  of  the  great  Wednesday,  or  Whitsun  week." 
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But  to  all  this  and  much  more  of  the  like  value  and  importance,  we  are 
doomed  to  listen,  till,  like  the  impatient  Chief  Justice,  we  almost  lose 
our  interest  in  the  merits  of  the  martyr  tale,  and  begin  before  it  is  half 
told,  to  cry — **  Prithee,  peace."  We  aim  to  try  whether  this  story 
cannot  be  brought  with  some  advantage  into  shorter  compass ;  and  be 
made  intelligible  in  the  round  unvarnished  statement  of  a  pen  thai 
makes  no  pretensions  to  the  philosophy  of  history. 

We  cannot  indeed  think  that  some  of  the  most  minute  and  unne- 
cessary party  differences  that  ever  broke  the  peace  of  a  society  or  of  a 
church,  should  be  treated  as  if  nations  were  conscious  of  an  earthquake, 
or  the  world  were  rent  with  a  convulsion.  One  of  these  historians 
begins  with  a  parading  prelude  to  his  subject,  in  which  he  announces 
that  his  theme  is  a  great  fact.  Measured  by  the  magnitude  of  his  book, 
it  may  be  so ;  but  we  protest  against  this  scale  of  measurement.  We 
should  like  to  know  wnat  space  this  great  fact  will  occupy  in  future 
history  ;  where,  most  certainly,  it  will  not  be  equipped  with  all  the  de- 
tail of  causes  by  which  he  prefaces  it;  nor  magnified  with  all  the  glo- 
ries or  horrors  of  effect,  with  which  he  sums  up  his  estimate  ot  it. 
Imagine  this  great  fact  as  it  will  be  recorded  in  a  chapter  of  the  future 
Macaulay.  should  it  ever  seem  to  claim  the  notice  of  such  a  writer  of 
history.  Let  not  either  of  our  pains- taking,  and  in  their  way,  able  histo- 
rians, be  angry  with  us,  if  we  hint  that  they  have  utterly  over-estimated 
their  subject.  We  can  fit  them  with  a  parallel  case,  by  a  comparison 
with  which  we  do  their  chosen  theme  great  and  undeniable  Honour. 
On  the  13th  day  of  August  1662,  two  thousand  pulpits  became  vacant 
in  England  on  a  single  day.  Of  these  pulpits  many  were  occupied  bj 
men  whose  names  will  never  die,  and  whose  works  actually  form  the 
richest  contributions  ever  made,  in  a  single  age,  to  the  Presbyterian,  if  not 
the  spiritual,  library.  Of  these  men  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  their 
cause  was  good,  their  wrongs  were  real,  their  sufferings  deplorable  and 
undeserved.  They  have,  moreover,  transmitted  their  opinions  ;  they  are 
still  represented  in  their  generations.  England  has  a  native  Presbyterian 
clergy ;  the  successors  of  these  men — but  their  successors  in  an  obscure, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say,  turbid  and  mingled  stream  of 
dissent.  Yet  was  theirs  an  involuntary,  an  enforced,  and,  we  think,  a 
righteous  severance  from  the  body  that  they  lefb.  But  within  what 
shrunken  dimensions  is  all  their  history  now  contained !  It  detains  the 
recorder  of  events  but  for  a  moment.  The  *'  great  fact**  is  merged  not 
in  any  native  insignificance  of  its  own,  perhaps,  so  much  as  in  the  feel- 
ing of  mankind,  that  while  truth  and  piety  survive — while  principles, 
in  their  essence,  remain,  and  are  continually  reproduced,  it  is  but  little 
matter  to  be  dwellittg  on  all  the  rents,  and  dissents,  and  party  differ- 
ences thnt  have  marked  their  stages  of  transition.  To  this  historio 
complexion  assuredly  must  the  Free  Church  come  at  last.  May  the 
parallel  reach  no  farther !  May  the  time  never  come,  when  freedom 
lirom  power  shall  be  reckoned  incomplete  without  emancipation  from 
standards  of  doctrine,  and  when  the  bold  protester  shall  merge  in  the 
insignificance  of  the  mere  dissenter  !  May  the  chair  of  Chalmers 
never  be  filled  by  any  future  Priestley  ; — nor  the  orthodox  pulpit  of 
Gordon  be  violated  by  a  Socinian  Price ;  nor  a  Candlish  yield  the  re- 
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Ter^ion  of  his  sabtle  powers  to  the  all  but  infidel  speculations  of  a 
Wakefield! 

We  have  begun  with  these  observations,  as  we  trust  their  nature  will 
explain,  not  to  insult  over  honest  men  for  having  followed  their  own 
course.  But  we  think  them  necessary,  in  order  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
disposing,  very  summarily,  of  the  long  array  of  causes  by  which  this 
matter  is  sought  to  be  pushed  into  importance ;  and  also  for  reducing 
our  own  abbreviate  of  the  case  to  reasonable  limits.  It  needed  not,  on 
the  part  either  of  Dr.  Buchanan  or  of  Dr.  Bryce,  to  carry  us  back  to 
the  Reformation,  or  to  make  us  grope  our  way  over  all  the  space  be- 
tween, to  account  for  the  Disruption  ;  as  if  they  were  searching  among 
the  native  elements  of  things,  to  account  for  the  sudden  emergence  of  a 
continent,  or  the  phenomenon  of  a  new  creation.  We  shall  make  rapid 
work  therefore  of  the  causal  theories  of  both  one  and  the  other.  It  is 
not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  sanction  should  be  sought  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Church,  by  parties  claiming  to  be  severally  in  the 
right.  To  that  we  too  shall  have  occasion  to  make  reference.  But  we 
claim  no  title  to  travel  our  readers  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
conflicts  of  three  centuries,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  judge 
of  the  positions  taken  in  a  party  quarrel  of  ten  years.  We  shall  then 
begin  by  clearing  the  ground,  without  ceremony,  of  the  antecedences 
of  violent  settlements — moderation,  versus  evangelism — doctrinal  and 
disciplinary  defection — tyranny  of  patrons.  We  say  distinctly  in  the 
face  of  one  of  these  annalists,  that  at  the  point  of  time  from  which  he 
dates  the  conflict,  such  matters  had  ceased  almost  altogether  to  be  of 
the  grievances  of  the  Church.  This  •*  great  fact"  seems  indeed  partly 
to  have  struck  himself;  and  he  is  at  some  pains  to  account  for  the  im- 
proved promise,  and  growing  purity  of  the  Establishment  in  Scotland. 
Was  it  then  because  her  chai*acter  was  brightening,  and  her  defections 
becoming  less  observable,  that  occasion  was  taken  to  begin  a  conflict  ? 
We  can  understand  how  provocation  might  have  been  given  to  envious 
observers,  without  her  walls,  by  such  signs  of  the  Church's  prosperity 
and  peace.  Another  description  of  conflict  might  have  been  anticipated. 
She  might  indeed  have  been  thrown  upon  her  defence,  by  outward  ag- 
gression ;  but  the  time  was  surely  ill-chosen,  if  we  have  characterized 
it  rightly,  for  intestine  and  inter-necine  divisions.  W^e  have  an  honest 
chronicler  of  the  times,  it  is  true,  confessing  with  most  admired  consis- 
tency, that  the  envy  of  the  Church's  friends  and  of  the  Church's  foes 
was  mutual  and  reacting,  wheq  these  hostilities  commenced.  Without 
was  the  voluntary,  coveting  her  golden  fruit  and  her  delicious  vineyard  ; 
and  within  was  the  admirer  of  reform,  emulous  of  the  liberty  of  the 
happy  dissenter,  who  could  keep  pace  unfettered  with  the  march  of  con- 
stitutional and  political  renovation. 

•*  Stimulatod  by  the  increase  of  political  power  conferred  by  the  Reform 
Bill  on  the  middle  classes,  to  which  their  adherents  almost  exclusively  be- 
longed, the  two  most  numerous  bodies  of  Seceders  commenced  a  violent 
system  of  agitation  against  the  Church,  resting  the  application  to  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country,  of  their  arguments  in  support  of 
the  voluntary  principle,  mainly  on  the  assertion,  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
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land  was  so  fettered  by  her  connection  with  the  State,  as  not  to  possess  the 
froe  exercise  of  those  spiritual  powers  of  government  which  flow  from  her 
Divine  Head.'* — (}lr,  Dunlop's  Answer  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  p.  2!j,) 

However  truly  the  conflict  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  mutual  emu- 
lation between  churchmen  and  voluntaries,  it  was  surely  an  Iribhism  in 
warfare  that  prompted  the  fate  of  the  Establishment  by  the  zealous 
hands  of  her  friends.  It  was  by  a  dangerous  and  impracticable  analogy 
that  the  Church  was  sought  to  be  reformed  on  what  are  called  reforming 
principles.  Her  constitution  has  in  its  very  nnture  that  which  forbids 
periodical  and  revolutionary  changes  ;  else  why  her  emblem  of  tlie  bush, 
— her  motto  of  *•  Nee  tamen  comumtbatur  f  This  was  tacitly  confessed 
by  those  who  pretended  to  seek  the  elements  of  her  reconstruction  among 
the  remains  of  her  foundations.  But  they  had  not  the  advantage  of 
the  voluntary  trowel — which  has  passed  into  hands  unpledged  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  any  thing  that  will  stick  on,  to  give  a  facing  and  a 
garnish  of  renovation  that  must  be  accommodated  to  popular  fashion. 
The  Seceder  can  renew  or  supersede  his  covenants  and  his  testimonies 
as  often  as  he  pleases ;  and  he  has  done  so  repeatedly  within  the  last 
century.  It  remains  to  be  seen  now,  how  far  his  admiring  Free  Church 
brother  is  prepared  to  improve  the  liberty  with  which  he  has  provided 
himself,  and  go  and  do  likewise.  We  have  in  Mr.  Bunlop's  honest 
confession  we  think,  a  truer  master-key  to  the  Veto  agitation,  than  all 
Dr.  Buchanan's  long  array  of  causes,  though  he  too  allows  a  certain  ef- 
fect to  the  voluntary  panic.  But  to  please  him,  let  us  look  with  him 
for  a  little  into  that  gloomy  chaos — the  precursor  we  presume  of  light 
aitd  order — which  he  calls  the  dark  ages  of  the  Church  ;  in  which  his 
discerning  eye  detects  so  many  origins  of  evil  and  abuse.  We  have  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  history  of  that  period;  and  we  doubt  whether 
even  Dr.  Buchanan's  researches  have  qualified  him  to  delineate  its  fea- 
tures on  darker  ground.  We  could  improve  we  think  his  picture  of 
Modtiratism,  by  some  strong  touches  from  the  ^^Ecclesiastical  Character- 
istics." We  could  be  severe  to  his  heart's  content  on  those  "  polite 
apostates  from  God's  grace  to  wit,"  who  exercised  the  keen  and  happy 
irony  of  Dr.  Wotherspoon.  We  own  that  the  raid  of  a  later  period  on 
Missions,  and  on  Sabbath  schools,  was  an  unhappy  and  unscriptural 
aggression.  But  we  conceive  that  the  age  which  saw  a  Mission  at rect- 
ed  by  the  hands  of  Y>r.  Inglis — Sabbath  education  universal  over  Scot- 
land— Orthodox  preaching  more  the  fashion  than  was  ever  its  converse 
— patronage  yielding  its  power  and  its  privileges,  almost  without  ex- 
ception to  the  will,  if  not  the  prejudices  of  congregations — should  have 
been  better  satisfied  with  its  own  mercies  and  more  thankful  for  them, 
than  to  have  risked  their  total  shipwreck  on  the  event  of  a  stormy  and 
unreasonable  agitation.  The  days  had  come  which  many  mourners  in 
Zion  had  expressed  their  longing  wish,  but  scarce  their  hope,  to  see, 
when  the  Mission- coffer  was  filled  with  the  free-will  offerings  of  congre- 
gations ;  when  the  doctrines  of  grace  were  more  sought  after  than  the 
pleasures  of  the  theatie  ;  when  every  parish  had  its  Sabbath  school — 
-ftsd  not  alone  every  dwelling,  but  every  hand  had  its  Bible.  These 
were  blessings  for  which  the  Erskines,  the  Walkers,  the  Dicks,  and 
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other  orthodox  pillars  of  the  Establishment  were  content  to  wait ;  for 
which  they  refused  to  quit  it;  and  which  would  not  suffer  them  to 
despair  of  it — so  long  as  a  door  was  open  at  which  such  an<rel  visitations 
might  be  expected  to  find  an  entrance.  Yet  these  men  lived  in  the  **  dark 
age ;"  recognizing  no  part  of  their  duty,  however,  in  disruption  or  dis- 
sent, and  just  as  ready  to  reprove  the  petulance  of  the  Seceder,  as  to 
lift  up  a  testimony  against  the  Jitrce  for  moderation.  These  things  have 
been  often  stated,  but  they  cannot  be  stated  over  mach.  There  was  a 
time  when  they  were  not  left  untold  to  those  who  took  it  upon  them  to 
be  the  enemies  of  the  Establishment,  for  abuses  no  longer  existing. 
We  thus  sweep  away  a  long  drift  of  causes  which  had  no  sequence  in 
the  actual  circumstances  otthe  Established  Church,  or  in  the  grounds 
of  Secession  for  which  so  many  have  left  it.  We  must  now  come  to  a 
word  of  reckoning  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  pleased  to  seek 
their  own  justi6cation  in  such  fictitious  causes.  We  charge  them  with 
trading  on  party  names  and  distinctions ;  we  charge  them  with  slander 
at  the  expense  of  the  survivors  of  their  disruption ;  and  we  protest  against 
their  attempted  monopoly  of  the  Evangelical  character.  We  almost 
repent  of  having  ti^anscribed  out  of  their  vocabulary  the  words  Moder- 
atism.  Evangelism.  It  is  a  concession  they  have  no  right  to  ask,  that 
we  should  yield  them  their  own  application  of  thess  names,  at  least 
their  own  definition  of  them.  They  have  moreover  a  sectarian  sound, 
and  are  of  sectarian  construction — as  if  made  to  perpetuate  difi^erences. 
What  is  Evangelism  ?  Is  truth,  evangelical  doctrine,  an  isra  I  The 
ordination  vow  renounces  many  heresies  and  errors,  under  the  head  of 
their  characteristic  isms.  But  where  is  truth  so  catalogued,  or  so  con- 
fessed ?  In  this  instance  the  name  is  a  mean  coinage  for  the  sake  of 
the  contrast  which  it  is  arrogantly  meant  to  insinuate.  Arminianisra 
we  know,  and  Calvinism  we  know,  because  men  have  been  divided,  but 
evangelism!  In  the  name  of  truth  and  reverence,  let  not  Christ  be  di- 
vided also;  and  his  glorious  gospel  uncatholicised  into  theism  of  a 
party. 

We  wonder  that  men  of  seriousness  and  piety  should  be  found  giv- 
ing a  place  to  such  denominational  inepiice,  and  that  in  the  gravest  of 
their  histories  and  writings.  W' hatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  Mode- 
ratism,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Church  of  Scotland  can  afford, 
or  would  consent  to  spare  all  that  has  been  contributed  to  her  distinc- 
tion from  that  calumniated  quarter.  Would  she  have  her  standards  stript 
of  all  the  illustration  and  defence,  so  successfully  elaborated  by  Hill ; 
her  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  left  unprotected  by  the  re- 
searches into  primitive  antiquity  of  Campbell ;  her  literary  character 
unadorned  by  the  criticism  of  Campbell  and  Macknight — the  rhetorical 
graces  of  Blair,  or  the  historic  glories  of  Robertson — her  Keformation 
undelineated  by  Cook — her  recent  counsels  unilluminated  by  Inglis? 
We  are  quite  aware  that  the  sneer  of  Moderatisni  will  be  readv  to  ac- 
company the  rehearsal  even  of  such  names  as  these — and  that  the  wor- 
thies they  belong  to  may  be  reckoned  to  have  spent  their  strength  for 
nought ;  while  let  but  a  small  lawyer,  or  agitating  orator,  be  seen  in 
the  opposite  ranks,  and  forthwith  we  hear  the  "  all- hail"  of — 
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"  Sir,  your  law — aud  Sir,  your  eloquence — 

Yours,  Cowper*8  maimer,  and  yours,  Talbot*8  sense. 

We  have  been  struck  in  going  over  the  pages  of  Dr.  Buchanan  more 
than  we  have  patience  to  express,  with  the  disparagement  of  the  great 
and  exaltation  of  the  small,  which  confounds  every  rational  rale  of 
judgment  that  can  be  made  applicable  to  measures  or  to  men.  Thus 
Hill  18  orthodox  if  he  were  only  in  earnest.  Inglis  is  the  advocate  of 
good  principles  and  of  good  measures,  but  then  he  is  so  yery  cold. 
Cook  is  plausible — and  when  for  a  moment  he  expresses  alarm  for 
innovations  in  doctrine,  Robertson  is  not  sincere.  Every  popular  leader 
has  his  panygeric.  Dunlop  is  **  an  eminent  lawyer."  Cunningham 
makes  "  an  unanswerable  speech."  One  is  Jupiter,  and  another  is  Mer- 
curius.  **  The  gods  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men." 
And  this  is  character — this  is  painting — in  the  taste  of  the  History  of 
the  Ten  Years'  Conflict.  That  History,  we  think,  is  susceptible  of  be- 
ing very  shortly  told.  Its  proper  commencement  was  with  the  year 
1832 — and  with  a  discussion  on  calls.  We  remember  that  debate  well. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Sybil  began  to  rai.-:e  her  price — advancing  it 
year  after  year,  as  her  oracular  overtures  were  rejected — ^till  her  claims 
reached  the  extravagant  quotation  with  which  all  the  world  has  become 
familiar.  Then,  first,  was  the  ill-omened  Veto  forthcoming,  claiming 
appropriate  parentage  in  an  overture  from  the  Pi-esbytery  of  Auchter- 
araer.  Lord  Moncrieff  was  deaf  to  the  announcement  that  ushered  in 
the  monster-birth.  *•  He  had  not  heard  such  a  thing  mentioned." 
He  was  asked  to  look  at  the  voucher.  *•  Well."  he  exclaimed,  "  the 
overture  from  Auchterarder  may  go  farther  than  the  rest."  Other 
significant  hints  were  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  Com- 
mittees ••  out  of  doors'*  began  to  be  talked  of.  The  intrepid  voice  of 
James  Begg  was  heard  cheering  on  the  younger  hopes  of  the  Church, 
(to  whom,  indeed,  this  discussion  was  very  much  left,)  to  the  walls  and 
to  the  battlements.  "  I  trust,"  he  cried,  •*  that  those  members  who 
think  as  1  do,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the  sa- 
tisfactory settlement  of  this  question,  if  they  are  left  in  the  minority, 
will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  baffled.  They  may  meet,  and  from  a 
Committee  of  their  own,"  &c.  &c.  In  this  gallant  style  did  the  younger 
and  hotter  combatants  in  the  high  debate  clear  the  walls,  almost  oyer 
the  beads  of  their  alarmed  leaders,  and  push  into  the  midst  of  hostili- 
ties which  the  latter  would,  perhaps,  have  gladly  at  least  adjourned  ' — 

^  Egresfii  superant  fossas ;  noctis  que  per  umbram 
Casta  inimica  petnnt ;  multis  tmmen  ante  iuturi 
Ezitio." 

In  the  next  stage  we  fiLd  the  Veto's  self  ushered  in  with  trumpet* 
flourish  and  tuck  of  drum.  The  Sybil's  price  had  risen.  Her  re- 
jected overtures  were  now  at  a  premium.  The  Reform  Bill,  since  her 
last  appearance,  had  become  law.  A  non-reforming  Church  was  pro- 
nounced unsuited  to  a  refoiming  people.  The  Dissenters  rejoiced  in 
their  clerical  tribunes,  whose  glory  it  was  to  march  whole  congrega- 
tions to  render  their  suffrages  to  the  champion  of  freelom  in  province 
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or  borough.  In  this  emergency,  friendly  voices  whispered  to  the  Church, 
•*  Something  must  be  done."     The  juncture  seemed  favourable  even 
to  the  total  abolition  of  patronage.     But,  *•  soft  you,"  said  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  by  the  mouth  of  its  advisers.     For  the  Dissenters 
were  gained  already,  and  an*  establishment  had  its  prizes,  and  prizes 
to  be  of  use  to  any  government  must  be  at  its  disposal.     Whether  this 
crafty  policy  were  mother  to  the  Veto  or  no,  we  shall  not  venture  to 
prouoance.     But  if  we  can  trust  its  historian — who-  becomes  on  this 
point  gossiping  and  confidential — such  was  the  egg,  whose  young  pro- 
geny chipped  the  shell,  to  all  mankind's  astonishment,  when  Chalmers 
made  his  famous  motion  in  May  1833.     It  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it 
were  not  melancholy,  to  show  up  all  the  jugglery  that  attended  the 
circumstances  of  this  memorable  hatching.     A  learned  lord,  then  a 
whig-official,  who  had  long  enacted  Robin   Goodfellow  at  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly,  amusing,  and  we  fear  too  often  amused,  appeared  we 
believe  for  the  first  time  in  that  memorable  year,  in  the  character  of  a 
Member  of  the  House.     It  turns  out  that,  in  a  semi-official  capacity, 
he  was  the  trusted  counsellor  and  adviser  of  the  movers  of  the  Veto 
law.      He   took   burden   upon    his  conscience  (hat  it  was  not  ultra 
vir€8j  and  he  was  understood  to  possess  the  key  of  other  consciences 
than  his  own.     All  this  is  now  understood.     But  the  farce  of  the  anti- 
patronage   committee  I — ^the  pro-patronage,    zeal,    and   eloquence    of 
Chalmers  I     The  testimony  of  Lord  MoncrieffI — the  indignation  of 
Dr.  M'Crie  at  the  delusion  of  a  silent  voice  instead  of  an  election !  who 
could  have  construed  without  the  recent  discoveries  that  have  intro- 
duced us  so  perfectly  into  the  arcana  of  the  Veto  policy  T     The  dis- 
cossion  of  1833  was  memorable  chiefly  for  a  very  able  but  see-saw 
speech  of  Dr.  Chalmers.     It  sticks  less  to  our  remembrance,  however, 
than  a  spirited  rejoinder  to  it  on  the  following  day,  by  poor  Dr.  Welsh, 
who  in  his  whiffling  but  not  unimpressive  way,  ventured  to  remark  on 
the  orator's  defence  of  patronage  which  was  couched  in  the  oracle, 
"  Arithmetic  tells  on  quantity,  not  on  quality  ;*'  "  we  have  a  delive- 
rence  from  higher  authority,  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  safety."     The  anti-patronage  party  were  in  dudgeon  and  discontent. 
But  they  had  no  friends  either  in  or  out  of  official  power  who  could 
afford  to  please  them. 

At  length,  however,  an  instalment  of  their  demands  was  made  pay^ 
able.  In  J  834,  a  law  was  enacted  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  left  very 
little  indeed  for  patrons  to  surrender,  or  for  the  people  to  demand. 
The  Sybil  rose  to  her  highest  valuation,  and  was  refused  no  longer. 
First,  she  required  '*  that  effect  should  be  given  to  the  call  of  the  peo- 
ple ;"  next,  that  a  majority  should  have  the  power  '*  of  rejecting  a 
presentee,  unless  it  should  be  made  to  appear  on  proof  by  patron,  pre- 
sentee, or  minority,  that  the  opposition  was  malicious,  collusive,  or 
causeless  ;**  and  third,  "  that  the  Veto  of  a  majority  should  be  abso- 
lute on  their  declaration,  if  required,  that  they  were  not  actuated  by 
malice  to  the  presentee.  Such  was  the  ascending  scale  on  which  this 
popular  measure  soared  to  its  ultimate  pretensions." 

The  Veto,  in  its  latest  form,  was  proposed  by  Lord  Monorioff,  and 
carried  aocording  to  his  motion.    The  history  of  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
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ject  is  a  very  remarkable  commentary  on  the  history  of  the  measure. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
such  a  position  could  be  maintained  as  that  to  which  he  was  ultimately 
induced  to  lend  his  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  and  his  authority  as  a 
judge.  He  refused  to  find  it  in  the  original  overtures.  He  listened 
with  complacency  to  the  ofttimes  cited  authority  of  his  father,  which 
was  adhibited  to  the  necessity  of  reasons  to  be  alleged  and  proved  for 
the  rejection  of  the  presentee.  At  length  ''  his  eyes  were  opened  ;" 
but  it  was  through  the  temptation  of  fruit  forbidden — 


-poma  Deas  non  omnia  grata  sacravit. 


Disastrous,  indeed,  was  the  fruit,  by  what  tempter*s  hand  soeTer  pre- 
sented, that  inspired  such  novelty  of  understanding.  For  novel  and 
unheard  of  was  the  scheme  pretended  to  be  extracted  from  the  exist- 
ing constitutions  of  the  Church,  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  griev- 
ance of  patronage.  M'Crie  had  studied  Church  nistory  with  the 
keen  and  jealous  scrutiny  of  a  Covenanter.  Where  were  his  eyes 
that  they  could  not  see  the  Veto  in  all  the  records  that  they 
had  sifted  ?  "  Ask  their  suffrages,"  said  he,  pleading  on  behalf  of 
the  people,  '*  instead  of  telling  them  that  they  are  incapable  of  any- 
thing but  dumb  and  dogged  resistance  without  the  assignment  of  a 
reason."  He  would  have  the  golden  promise  of  the  Books  of  Disci- 
pline redeemed ;  but  redeemed  constitutionally,  and  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament.  He  could  not  read  in  the  ordinance,  that  "  no  minister 
should  be  intrusit  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation  ;"  nor  in 
the  act  1649,  which  makes  exception  of  '*  groundless  prejudices  ;'* 
that  dumb  and  dogged,  brute  resistance  was  any  part  of  a  congre- 
gation's privilege,  or  of  its  redress,  against  patron  or  presentee.  As 
unconscious  was  the  acute  and  searching  intellect  of  Sir  Henry  Men- 
criefF  of  the  existence  of  any  such  statement  in  the  laws  which,  as 
an  ecclesiastical  leader,  he  had  made  the  study  of  his  life.  Thus  he 
interprets  the  people's  part  in  the  vocation  of  their  pastors,  dating 
from  so  high  a  source  as  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline ;  *^  this  lan- 
guage signifying,  according  to  all  the  laws  and  usage  which  followed, 
the  right  of  the  people  either  to  give  their  consent,  or  to  state  and 
substantiate  their  objections,  of  which  the  Presbyteries  were  to  judge." 
Whence  then  that  fatal  bigotry  to  the  Veto,  which  terminated  in 
a  rent  so  woeful,  that  the  torn  garments  of  the  prophet  might  well  have 
been  its  emblem  !  Was  the  name  so  propitious  or  well  omened  in  all 
past  history  ?  Or  was  it  well  exchanged  lor  the  call,  which  it  supersed- 
ed? In  the  Veto,  throughout  its  progress,  methinks  we  see  that 
*^  dumb  spirit'^  yfluch  Dr.  M*Crie  insinuates  to  be  its  character;  the 
dogged  resistance  of  the  tribune,  when  he  would  move  the  popular  dis- 
content without  veuturing  to  amgn  iia  cause.  In  another  phase  we  see 
in  it  the  sulky  frown  of  the  tyrant — looking  menace  and  condemna- 
tion, but  not  daring  to  express  or  justify  it.  We  see  in  it  the  very 
worst  and  haughtiest  usurpation  of  Papal  Rome — challenging  for  infal- 
libility dues  and  privileges,  which  reason  would  be  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  exact.   Dr.  Buchanan  waxes  pathetic  over  the  rejection  of  this  nota- 
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ble  expedient.  We  shall  blend  no  tears  o^  ours  with  his  on  the  occa- 
sion. We  are  of  the  mind  of  those  who  in  1782  entered  this  resoliitioti 
in  the  records^of  the  Assembly,  *'  That  the  moderation  of  a  call  in  the 
settlement  of  ministers  is  agreeable  to  the  immemorial  and  constitution- 
al practice  of  this  church,  and  ought  to  be  continued.'*  So  say  we  wlih 
all  our  hearts.  The  call  and  concufrence  constitutes  an  amiable  and  de- 
sireable  bond  of  connection  between  all  parties.  It  completes  that  vo- 
cation  to  the  ministry,  which  according  to  our  fathers,  comprehended 
the  lawful  title,  the  adjudged  qualification,  and  the  reasonable  consent, 
— ^the  first  flowing  from  the  patrons,  the  second  from  the  elderbhip,  the 
last  from  the  people.  From  the  Veto  this  respectable  and  constitu- 
tional formula  is  as  different  in  its  essence  and  circumstances  as  is  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  tendered  at  some  friendly  and  hospitable  door, 
from  the  gorgon's  head  frowning  in  the  vestibule ;  looking  unutterable 
•*  things  forbid  ;'*  turning  charity  to  stone,  and  welcome  to  despair.  Of 
the  Veto  we  find  no  historic  trace ;  save  where  we  have  already  hinted 
its  name  and  character  must  be  sought.  Among  the  laws  of  the  Church 
it  is  not  and  never  was.  '*  Groundless  prejudices'*  vitiated  and  set 
aside  the  popular  objection,  by  the  Directory  of  16-t9.  The  •*  qualified 
presentee"  found  protection  in  the  astricting  provision  of  the  Act  1592. 
The  will  of  the  congregation  had  reasonable  effect  allowed  it  in  the  en- 
actment that  '*  no  person  be  intruded  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  church 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to  which  they  are  appointed,  or 
without  the  voice  of  the  Eldership  J'  These  matters  explain  each  other. 
The  will  is  respected,  but  not  as  it  is  a  capricious  volition,  or  the  child 
of  groundless  prejudice.  Entrance  into  the  ministry  is  separated  from 
intrusion  into  it.  And  the  **  voice  of  the  eldership*'  is  made  potential, 
to  the  effect  that  presentees  be  qualified,  and  that  congregations  be  rea- 
sonable and  just.  Is  vocation  upon  such  a  footing  a  mere  nullity  ?  how 
differs  it  from  that  constitutional  calling  of  which  the  character  is  so 
well  expressed  in  the  concrete,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  *•  Vo- 
cation or  calling  is  common  to  all  that  should  be  in  office  within  the 
kirk,  quihilk  is  a  lawful  way,  be  the  quihilk  qualified  persons  are  pro- 
motit  to  any  spiritual  office  within  the  kirk  of  God ;  withouc  this 
lawful  calling  it  was  never  leisum  to  any  person  to  middle  with  any 
function  ecclesiastical."  What  was  now  become  of  this  vocation  or 
calling?  No  provision  was  in  point  of  fact  made,  or  left  for  it.  The 
call  of  appointment^  of  qualification^  and  of  invitation^  for  that  was  the 
call  in  the  concrete,  no  longer  remained,  nor  was  acknowledged.  What 
was  its  substitute?  Non-prohibition — though  there  should  not  be  a 
single  voice  inviting  or  concurring.  Was  this  the  most  gracious  form 
in  which  a  pastor  and  his  people  could  be  introduced  to  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance, and  wedded  in  the  bonds  of  spiritual  union?  But  apolo- 
gies for  the  Veto  have  been  founded  on  the  very  quiescence  of  its  ope- 
ration, in  cases  where  objections  found  no  expression.  The  consent  of 
silence  was  affirmed  to  be  a  convenience  on  many  occasions  to  patrons 
and  presentee.  It  was  our  fortune  sometimes  to  witness  such  consent, 
on  tne  part  of  congregations,  in  which  the  Veto  was  yet  a  law ;  and  we 
must  say,  that  in  the  rueful  silence  which  attended  the  whole  cere- 
mooiali  we  were  reminded  more  of  the  solemn  mockery  into  which  the 
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call  was  said  to  hav^e  deeeoerated,  than  by  anj  call  that  we  ever  saw 
subscribed  or  non-subscribed.  If  ever  the  censent  of  an  abdacted  bride 
had  its  type,  it  was  in  more  than  one  of  these  instances ;  when  the 
hand  given  in  frankness  and  in  love,  was  so  visibly  exchanged  for  the 
pale  and  speechless  sorrow  which  responded  to  the  question — *'wilt  thoa 
have  this  man  to  be  thy  husband  ?"  But  whatever  were  the  non-hard- 
ship to  parties,  of  the  Veto,  the  fatal  objection  remains,  it  never  was 
the  law,  it  never  was  the  practice  of  the  Church. 

The  rights  of  majorities,  and  of  minorities,  were  alike  wantonly  taken 
away  by  the  innovation.  The  former  could  not  call,  but  they  might 
object ;  the  latter  could  neither  object  nor  call.  But  the  latter  might 
oifer  special  objections,  if  they  could  prove  them.  True  ;  but  what  was 
the  advantage  of  their  position  to  that  of  their  fortunate  fellow*  worship* 
pers,  who  were  allowed  the  easy  victory  of  making  good  their  opposi- 
tion, without  the  statement  of  a  single  reason. 

We  are  reminded  that  "  groundless  prejudices,**  if  such  existed,  were 
brought  to  the  touch-stone  of  a  safe  and  constitutional  declaration. 
And  here  it  is.  «*  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  disapprove,  as  afore- 
said, who  shall  refuse,  if  required  solemnly  to  declare,  in  presence  of 
the  Presbytery,  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious  moHves." 
Faction  and  malice  1  •*  Groundless  prejudices,"  with  a  vengeance  I 
And  who  will  plead  guilty  to  faction  and  malice  ?  They  are  the  most 
delicate  subjects  of  investigation  that  ever  are  subjected  to  judicial  trial, 
or  probed  by  evidence.  Yet  here,  the  very  parties  are  deliberately  ex- 
pected to  plead  to  them.  They  may  be  crimes  proveable  by  persons 
entitled  to  investigate  them  ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  them  as  matter  of 
voluntary  confession  ? 

•*  Groundless  prejudices"  have  an  important  place  assigned  them  in 
logical  science.  They  are  among  the  most  formidable  causes  of  Jalse 
judgments.  They  have  been  arranged  into  classes  by  one  of  the  first 
of  philosophers  under  the  name  of  Idols  ;  because  men  are  addicted  to 
no  kind  of  will- worship  so  much  as  that  of  their  prejudices.  The  idol 
of  the  tribe^  is  the  prejudice  of  party,  or  of  prepossession.  The  idol 
of  the  den  is  the  prejudice  of  self-partiality  or  personal  conceit.  The 
idol  of  ihe  theatre  is  the  prejudice  of  imagination.  The  idol  of  the 
market,  is  that  terror  of  truth  and  reason,  the  verbal  prejudice.  Such 
are  the  names  and  varieties  of  groundless  prejudices.  Alas  I  for  the 
presentee  who  shall  have  to  face  them  unprotected  by  "  the  voice  of  the 
eldership,**  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Church. 

The  Directory  of  1G49  had,  in  mercy  to  all  parties,  erected  a  pro- 
tection against  these  idol  prejudices  to  which  the  Directory  of  1834  re- 
quired all  men  to  bow.  The  prejudice  of  prepossession,  of  conceit,  of 
imagination,  of  words  —might  operate  without  check.  Investigation,  or 
control— and  who  shall  doubt  that  each  or  all  would  be  found  equal  to 
the  consumption  of  many  a  sacrifice  ? 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  ascribing  too  much  to  the  Veto  law,  or 
rather  that  we  are  mis-stating  the  controversy  which  terminated  in 
the  Church  and  State  collision.  We  are  not  unaware  that  the  ques- 
tion was  ultimately  shifted  into  a  controversy  respecting  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  two  jurisdictions  on  each  other.     But  we  have  written  our 
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Commentariea  partly  to  distinguish  the  landmarks  which  are  so  apt  to 
be  obliterated  or  confounded  when  a  discussion  of  this  nature  is  pro- 
longed. Originally,  the  Veto  law  was  affirmed  to  be  the  legitimate 
offiipring  of  tliat  constitution  to  which  Church  and  State  stood  alike 
pledged  by  public  convention  and  indissoluble  covenant.  It  made  no 
pretensions  to  sole  derivation  from  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church. 

Where  spiritual  power  is  matter  of  assertion  in  such  an  application, 
we  presame  it  is  far  too  modestly  bounded  by  claiming  a  Veto  on  pa- 
tronage. Why  not  challenge  its  right  to  dispense  with  it!  W  the 
inarches  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  admit  of  no  settlement 
or  definition,  why  should  the  existence  of  one  juribdiction  be  matter  of 
knowledge  to  the  other?  Something  like  this  was  contended  for  in 
argument — but  alas  I  to  what  effect,  unless  to  prove  too  much — to 
prove  that  the  patrons  and  presentee  were  characters  unknown  in  the 
spiritual  territory,  and  that  the  moment  they  should  have  passed  over 
into  that  jurisdiction,  they  might  be  ignored  into  non-existence  or  an 
«n-devout  imagination. 

Such  idealism  of  power — transcendent  and  impalpable — have  no  pa- 
rallel but  in  the  visionary  world  of  Alnaschar,  where  for  a  while  the 
will  reigned  supreme,  disposing  of  sublunary  matters  all  its  own  way, 
till  it  found  itself  broad  awake  amidst  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  those  ma- 
terial substances  which  lay  at  the  fket  of  its  ail -con  trolling  jurisdiction. 
"  Ibi  omnis  effasus  labor.*' 


Dot/y  Bible  Illustrations,  being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year,  on  subjects 
from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theo- 
logy; especially  designed  for  the  Family  Circle,  By  John  Kitto, 
D.D,,  F.S.A.  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  Jul} — September. 
Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant  &  Sons.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co.     1850. 

We  have  already,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  our  opinion 
of  the  great  value  of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  every  thing  that  such  a 
work  should  be — ever  thing  in  one — commentary,  dictionary,  and  devo- 
tional manual.  We  know  no  work  that  condenses  into  itself,  and  into 
so  small  a  compass,  so  large  an  amount  of  Biblical  criticism,  theologi- 
cal disquisition,  and  spiritual  sentiment.  We  could  recommend  no 
better  accompaniment  to  the  Bible  than  this  work  of  Dr.  Kitto.  Like 
the  two  former  volumes  of  the  series^  the  one  before  us  is  written  in  a 
very  attractive  style.  The  language  is  simple  enough  for  the  most  il- 
literate, and  elegant  enough  for  the  most  learned.  The  most  meta- 
pbysical  questions  are  brought  down  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Cus- 
toms, the  most  foreign  to  our  ideas,  are  simply  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained ;  and  scriptural  difficulties  are  made  plain.  We  cannot  name 
it  better  than  by  calling  it  a  Biblical  Library.  The  patience,  the  dili- 
gence, the  research,  the  skill  required  to  bring  together  such  a  mass  of 
materials,  are  truly  wonderful.  There  is  in  all  nothing  redundant,  and 
nothing  deficient — ^but  a  beautiful  equilibrium  and  completeness  are 
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preserved  throughout.  As  we  have  said  before,  so  we  saj  again,  that 
the  Church  is  Dr.  Kitto*s  debtor.  At  this  moment  we  are  ignorant  to 
what  denomination  Dr.  Kitto  belofigs,  but  this  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  every  section  of  the  Church  should  give  him  thanks — he 
has  added  to  the  stores  and  the  pro6t  of  eaeh. 

Of  all  the  historical  portions  of  Scripture,  that  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  volume,  is  the  most  interesting*  Heroes  and  hero- 
ines pass  in  review  before  us,  and  we  may  be  said  to  have  in  it  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Jewish  empire.  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David — each 
name  is  the  centre  of  thrilling  emotion.  A  more  than  romantie  inte- 
rest attaches  to  each.  In  the  first,  we  behold  a  God-inspired  man  ful- 
filling his  mission  with  undaunted  fidelity — in  the  second,  a  man  of 
high  human  genius,  but  of  a  proud  and  fitful  nature,  which  proved  his 
downfal — and  in  the  third,  a  man,  who  may  be  said  in  one  to  be  the  true 
model  of  a  patriot  and  a  penitent.  Introductory  to  the  consideration  of 
these  three  Scripture  characters,  we  have  a  few  beautiful  readings  on 
the  history  of  Ruth.  Talk  of  novels  !  We  have  always  thought,  that 
even  taking  the  word  of  God  on  the  lowest  ground,  as  a  book  of  his- 
tory, there  is  a  thousand-fold  more  tluit  is  attractive  about  its  charac- 
ters and  its  stories,  than  the  pen  of  novelist  has  ever  produced.  What 
heroine  of  Scott  or  Bulwer  ever  equalled  in  wonderful  adventure,  Ruth, 
the  Moabitess? — and  then  the  tale  of  her  sufferings — her  sorrows — her 
final  success,  and  her  joys  is  so  simply,  so  eloquently,  so  movingly  told. 
There  is  no  narrative — no  poetry — no  philosophy  equal  to  those  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  well  named  the  Book  of  books,  and  this  fact — its  unique 
and  incomparable  contents — its  super-earthly  style,  proclaims  that  the 
finger  that  wrote  it,  the  mind  that  conceived  it,  were  divine.  We  give 
a  specimen  of  the  chapters  on  Ruth  : — 

**  It  was  the  intention  of  Naomi  to  return  alone.  But  as  friends  and  rela- 
tions were  wont  to  do,  and  us  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East,  her  two  daugh- 
ters-in-law went  part  of  the  way  to  see  her  off.  But  when  the  moment  of  part- 
ing came — when  they  kissad  each  other  and  wept  together — they  both  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  return,  but  would  go  to  the  land  of  Israel  with  her. 
Like  a  wise  woman,  she  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  impulse  of  pas- 
sionate regret,  which  seemed  adverse  to  their  temporal  welfare,  and  which 
their  cooler  judgment  might  not  sanction,  and  ui^od  them  by  many  strong 
arguments  to  return  to  their  parents,  an<l  leave  her  to  pursue  her  bereaved 
course  alone.  Once  more  they  wept,  but  Oi-pah  was  prevailed  upon,  and  gave 
Naomi  the  fareu-oU  kiss.  Kuth  remained,  and  once  more  Naomi  renewed 
her  arguments  with  her.  But  poor  Ruth  realized,  in  her  affectionate  heart, 
a  keen  sense  of  her  mother-in-law's  forlorn  condition.  She  knew  that  Na- 
omi could  not  but  most  acutely  feel,  when  last  she  passed  that  way,  she  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  worthy  husband  and  two  hopeful  sons ;  but  had 
left  them  behind  her  in  a  forei^^n  grave,  and  was  returning  alone — alone  to 
her  once  prosperous  but  now  desolate  home.  Ruth  could  not  consent  to 
abandon  her  under  these  circumstances.  The  reply  is  beautiful  beyond 
expression— in  the  tenderness,  with  which  the  firm  purpose  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart  is  expressed, — *  Jntreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and  where  thou 
lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God. 
Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.  The  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.* " 
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The  following  is  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  circumstance  in 
Samuers  history,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation  and  some 
dispute — namely,  whether,  from  the  fact  of  Samuel's  on  this  occasion 
offering  up  sacrifice,  he  is  to  be  considered  a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet  : — 

"  The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  the  severe  judirments,  denounced  and  in- 
flicted for  irregularities  in  the  ritual  service,  with  not  only  the  complete 
impunity,  but  the  dii-ect  sanction  and  approval,  which  attended  the  irre- 
gultvr  actions  of  Samuel  and  other  prophets,  with  regard  to  the  ritual  ob- 
servances. The  point  is  of  importance,  for  it  is  the  action  of  the  prophets, 
from  this  time  forward,  on  public  affairs,  which  gives  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews  much  of  its  peculiar  character,  for  which  reason  we  mean  to  bestow 
especial  attention  upon  their  proceedings,  without  a  clear  apprehension  of 
which  the  history  itself  can  never  be  well  and  clearly  understood.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  the  prophets,  as  men  divinely  authorised  and  in- 
spired, were  regarded  as  having  a  right  to  dispense  with  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  law,  on  special  and  extraordinary  occasions,  and  that,  as 
prompted  by  the  Spirit,  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  do  that  which  would  be 
most  criminal  in  persons  not  so  authorised,  and  would  bring  down  condign 
punishment  upon  them.  And  this  authorised  departure,  when  occasion 
demanded,  from  the  strict  requirements  of  the  law,  could  not  but  operate 
beneficially  upon  the  public  mind.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  the  law,  on  ordinary  occasions,  might  eventually,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  a  corrective  and  counteracting  influence,  have  created  a  sort  of 
idolatry  for  the  mei-e  letter  of  the  law,  and  of  every  ritual  detail,  as  in  itself 
a  divine  thing.  But  the  permitted  departures  therefrom  by  the  prophets 
corrected  this  tendency,  by  directing  attention  more  to  the  spiritual  essence 
of  those  observances,  teaching,  as  Samuel  himself  expressly  declares  on  one 
occasion,  *  that  obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams.'  The  diligent  reader  of  Scripture  is  aware  that  this  up- 
holding of  the  spirit  above  the  mere  letter  of  the  ritual  service  was  a  pecu- 
liar function  of  the  prophets,  appearing  with  more  and  more  distinctness 
as  the  time  advances,  until  at  last  the  prophets  declare,  with  great  plain- 
ness of  speech,  that  the  mere  ritual  service  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  most 
sacred  solemnities  prescribed  by  the  law,  were,  in  the  nakedness  of  their 
literal  truth,  apart  from  the  spiritual  influcncos  which  should  be  connected 
with  them — not  only  unacceptable  to  the  Lord,  but  abomination  in  his 
sight.  Thus  a  most  important  part  of  the  prophetic  office  was  to  maintain 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  Hebrew  worship,  and  to  prevent  the  degene- 
racy of  the  people  into  mere  ritualism,  as  they  had  fallen  into  at  the  time 
our  Lord  appeared.  Indeed,  it  is  important  to  notice,  that  this  character 
of  Jodaism,  as  then  existing,  followed,  and  was  no  doubt  in  a  g]*eat  degree 
the  effect  of  the  long  discontinuance  of  the  prophetic  office.  Would  not  a 
man,  like  Isaiah,  have  lifted  up  his  voice  day  and  night  agninst  such  a 
state  of  religion  as  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  V 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  history  of  the  first  king  of  Israel — Saul,  the 
son  of  Kish.  His  character  is  strikingly  brought  out,  and  his  eventful 
history  traced  to  its  close  with  singular  power.  The  only  passage 
about  which  we  have  our  doubts,  is  that  on  the  Witch  of  Endor.  Dr. 
Kitto  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  really  Saul  who  appeared. 
This  we  are  very  doubtful  of,  and,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  hazard 
the  very  opposite  opinion.  We  do  not  think  it  was  Saul,  and  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  we  have  no  single  instance  in  Scripture  of 
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a  spirit  appeat'ing  without  its  body.     Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  on 
Mount  Tabor  at  tlie  trans  6gu  rati  on,  but  thej  appeared  in  the  bod  j. 
The  very  saints,  who,  it  is  said,  returned  to  earth,  and  appeared  at  the 
crucifixion,  did  so  in  the  body.     The  question  may  be  asked — But  did 
not  angels  appear  ?     We  answer — yes  ;  but  angels  have,  there  cannot 
he  a  doubt,  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  being.     Their  bodies  are 
different  from  ours,  but  neveilheless  they  have  bodies;  for  how  coald 
they  eat  and  drink,  as  we  know  they  did  with  Abraham  and  Lot,  if 
they  had jiot  these?     And  hence  the  impossibility  of  spirits  appear- 
ing.    This  view  of  the  subject — and  this  a  scriptural  one  we  believe 
— totally  explodes  the  long-reputed  and  popular  fallacy  of  ghosts. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Saul  would  be  permitted,  or 
feel  disposed  to  obey  the  command  of  a  sorceress,  nor  that  of  the 
Devil,  and  we  know  how  very  artful  and  powerful  the  devil  and  bis 
angels  are.     It  might  have  been  a  representation  of  Samuel,  created 
by  Satanic  agency,  and  as  we  are  informed  that  he  not  unfrequently 
appears  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  had  the  audacity  even  to  quote  Scrip- 
ture to  the  Son  of  God  in  the  wilderness — it  is  possible  that  the  spec- 
tral appearance,  and  the  words  which  it  uttered,  were  the  rcRult  of 
diabolical  power ;  or  it  is  possible  the  whole  thing  might  have  been  a 
mere  trick  of  legerdemain.     The  performances  which  are  daily  exhi- 
bited by  Professors  of  this  art  are  truly  startling,  and  if  performed 
among  a  rude  people,  and  in  a  dark  age,  we  are  well  assured  what  the 
effect  would  be,  and  how  easily  they  would  be  made  to  believe  that 
they  were  supernatural  appearances,  flowing  from  supernatural  causes. 
Who  has  not  read  of  the  ancient  oracles  of  Greece  ?  which  were  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  instruments  of  priestly  deception.     Even  the 
greatest  minds  consulted  and  believed  in  them,  and  they  were   de- 
ceived and  held  in  thraldom  by  them. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Saul  was  alone.  No  one  else  beheld  the 
vision.  He  was,  in  a  state  mentally,  where  any  deception  could  be 
successfully  practised  upon  him.  It  was  also  night, — ^such  are  some 
of  the  grounds  naturally,  on  which  we  dispute  the  truth  and  propriety 
of  the  Doctor's  position  ;  and  for  the  spiritual  grounds,  we  refer  to  Mat- 
thew Henry's  Commentary  on  the  chapter,  in  which  the  occurrence  is 
narrated,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  really  the  departed  Prophet,  who  appeared  to  the 
God-forsaken  king.  W^e  are  only  astonished,  and  sorry  withal,  that  a 
man  of  Dr.  Kitto*s  powers  should  have  lent  himself  to  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage.  We  are  no  favourers  of  the  ''  Night  Side  of 
Nature,"  and  all  Eliza  Crowism  we  abhor — as  having  no  foun- 
dation in  Scripture  —  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  or 
the  economy  of  nature.  Hobgoblinism  is  alone  the  offspring  of 
either  ignorance,  credulity,  or  fear,  with  neither  of  which  we  charge 
the  author,  and  believe  that  in  this  matter,  he  has  simply  com- 
mited  a  mistake — arising,  we  think,  from  not  minutely  enough  analyz- 
ing the  whole  scene,  and  from  a  desire  to  do  reverence  to  what  the 
Bible  appears  to  declare,  but  which,  in  fact,  it  distinctly  opposes.  We 
hope  he  will  review  the  whole  subject,  and  in  this  point,  see  it  right  to 
change  his  opinion.      We  are  sorry  to  see  him  in  company  with  Cock- 
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lane  worthies,  even  though  he  has  for  a  companion  the  great  Lexico- 
grapher, and  we  anticipate  that  like  the  illustrious,  hut  credulous  Doc- 
tor, he  will  abandon  all  such  notions.  The  volume  concludes  with  the 
history  of  David,  the  man  according  to  God*s  own  heart.  The  portrait 
of  David,  is  beautifully,  and  we  think,  very  correctly  drawn.  We  have 
always  considered,  that  with  all  his  faults,  the  son  of  Jesse  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  as  well  as  the  most  lovely  characters  of  Scripture.  In  every 
capacity  he  shines.  As  a  king,  a  father,  a  warrior,  a  statesmen,  and  a 
private  worshipper  before  the  Lord,  in  the  temple.  We  have  ever  felt 
a  strange  drawing  of  heart  to  the  minstrel  king  of  Israel,  though  he  is 
no  favourite  with  the  Talmudists,  who  represent  him  as  one  possessed 
of  the  devil.  There  is  so  much  nobility,  generosity,  grace,  ardent  natural 
affection,  unquenchable  earnestness,  soul- consuming  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  God  about  him.  We  by  no  means  vindicate  his  faults.  They  were 
great,  and  we  as  greatly  condemn  them  ;  but  let  those  who  would  throw 
a  stone  at  the  erring  monarch,  remember  his  repentance — its  depth,  its 
continuance,  its  agony.  We  can  conceive  that  he  carried  a  sense  of  his 
fearful  sin  to  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  and  that  he  even  now  bears  its 
remembrance  before  the  throne, — a  remembrance,  but  to  give  a  louder 
and  a  loftier  intonation  to  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  which  he 
celebrates  on  his  harp  of  gold,  amid  the  bright  myriads  of  the 
heavenly  choir»  with  his  feet  on  the  sapphire  pavement,  and  a 
crown  of  glory  on  his  head,  ''  for  he  is  now  a  king  and  a  priest  unto 
God."  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following. — It  is  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  bow  a  spiritual  meaning  may  be  ingrafted  on  a 
Bcriptaral  fact. 

**  Now  that  the  time  of  change  was  come,  all  things  went  well  with  him, 
and  his  prosperity  increased,  like  a  river  gathering  strength  and  fulness  iu. 
Hb  oourse,  until  long  after,  a  great  crime  stayed  its  course,  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  the  tides  of  trouble  and  grief,  compared  with  which,  the  trials  of 
his  early  days  were  light.  This  Ziklag  is  laid  in  ashes,  but  no  sooner  is  he 
left  shelterless,  than  God  provides  him  a  better  city,  even  Hebron,  a  city 
of  refuge,  and  most  truly  a  refuge  to  him.  Saul  even  dies  at  this  time  to 
give  him  room.  *  Now  doth  David  find  the  comfort,*  says  Bishop  Hall, 
*  that  his  extremity  sought  in  the  Lord  his  God.  Now  are  his  clouds  for  a 
time  passed  over,  and  the  sun  breaks  gloriously  foith.  David  shall  reign 
after  his  sufferings.  So  shall  we,  if  we  endure  to  the  end,  find  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  us  at  that 
day.'  With  roference  to  his  taking  with  him  his  companions  to  be  the 
sharers  of  his  better  fortunes,  while  their  mutiny  was  yet  fi-esh  and  green, 
the  same  writer  beautifully  remarks — *  Thus  doth  our  heavenly  leader,  whom 
David  prefigured,  take  us  to  reign  with  him,  who  have  suffered  with  him. 
Passing  by  our  manifold  infirmities,  as  if  they  had  not  been,  he  removcth 
as  from  the  land  of  our  banishment,  and  the  ashes  of  our  forlorn  Ziklag, 
to  the  Hebron  of  our  peace  and  glory.'  Nor  do  these  observations  find 
appKeation  only  to  temporal  prosperities.  The  same  is  observable  in  the 
higher  matters  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  perhaps  the  general  rule,  that  we  are 
seklom  »dmitte<l  to  the  fulness  of  God's  presence,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  peace,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  until  we  have  gone  through 
great  throes  of  spirit,  and  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,  in  the  consola- 
tion of  our  forlorn  and  miserable  condition.  It  is  then  that  the  comforter 
eoroes  to  reveal  Christ  to  our  hearts,  as  a  Redeemer  and  a  healer,  and  then 
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to  us  old  thin^  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new.  We  are 
not  healed,  till  we  feel  how  desperately  we  have  been  wounded — ^not  re- 
deemed, till  we  know  how  utterly  we  have  been  enslaved — not  saved,  till 
we  know  how  entirely  we  are  lost.  And  again,  how  often  do  we  in  our  spirit- 
ual course,  have  seasons,  sometimes  long  of  darkness  and  of  gloom  of  spirit, 
during  which  our  Lord  seems  to  hide  his  face  from  us,  and  has  forgotten  to 
be  grucious  to  us ;  and  then  at  the  moment  of  most  despondency  and  dis- 
couragement, when  the  gloom  is  deepest,  the  agony  most  intense,  and  we 
grasp  as  in  the  throes  of  spiritual  death,  the  cloud  rolls  away,  the  sun  shines 
out  upon  it,  and  all  the  fair  fields  and  gardens  of  our  inner  paradise  again 
look  green,  the  drooping  flowers  of  the  heart  revive,  and  all  that  is  not 
earthly  in  us  exults  in  the  enlivening  rays.  These  considerations  are  most 
proper  in  the  history  of  David,  for  there  is  no  human  history  in  which  those 
transitions  are  more  distinctly  marked,  while  his  Psalms  are  full  of  passa- 
ges, which  may  be,  and  are  continually  cited  to  illustrate  these  contrasted 
aspects  of  our  spiritual  condition." 

When  the  Series  is  completed,  it  will  form  one  of  the  most  delightful 
additionB  to  theological  literature  in  our  language: 


ORCADIAN  SKETCHES, 

NO.    I. 

By  DAVID  VEDDER. 

Unquestionably  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  European  moun- 
tains ;  he  lords  it  over  the  Shrieckhorns  and  the  Yunge  Fraus  of  his 
Alpine  regions  in  unapproachable  sublimity ;  but  like  all  absolute 
sovereigns  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  access  to  him — and  when  he 
is  arrayed  in  terror,  it  is  more  than  life  is  worth  to  approach  him ; 
his  sceptre  is  an  avalanche,  with  which  he  desolates  plains  and  anni- 
hilates villages — ^and  his  diadem  of  eternal  snow  is  hidden  in  mid- 
heaven.  He  is  gazed  upon  at  a  safe  distance,  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  wonder,  but  as  to  his  utiliti/,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  much 
about  it.  Amidst  a  countless  congregation  of  Scottish  mountains,  Ben 
Nevis  stands  like  Saul  among  the  people ;  taller  by  head  and  shoul- 
ders than  his  gigantic  compeers — a  most  respectable  old  monarch  of 
the  wild — somewhat  hoary  and  bald,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  enjoy- 
ing a  green  old  age.  But  his  utility  is  also  questionable.  At  a  great 
expense  of  bodily  labour,  not  altogether  unmingled  with  danger,  you 
ascend  to  the  apex  of  the  mountain,  but  when  you  have  struggled  for 
several  hours,  and  have  at  length  attained  the  summit  of  the  vast 
eminence,  and  your  own  wishes,  the  chances  are,  that  you  see  nothing 
but  squadron  after  squadron  of  clouds,  careering  like  aerial  cavalry 
over  a  confused  mass  of  apparent  congeries, — yet  ensconced  in  a  sable 
pall,  dense  as  the  ninth  plague  of  Egypt ;  where,  but  for  the  instinct 
of  sagacious  bipeds,  and  still  more  sagacious  quadrupeds,  you  have 
every  chance  of  furnishing  matter  for  a  paragraph  in  the  Inverness  CcU" 
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rier^  aad  adding  a  fevr  more  tenanU  to  tlie  little  kirk-yard  of  Fort 
William. 

To  gaze  upon  a  landscape  of  surpassing  glory  and  beaut}",  place  me 
on  a  platform  of  moderate  elevation — say  from  a  thousand  to  sixteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  let  that  elevation  be  the 
ward  hill  of  Hoy,  in  Orkney;  time  sun  •  rise  ;  in  the  month  of  July: 
and  if  a  calm  has  succeeded  to  a  severe  north- we3t  gale,  so  much  the 
better.  Behold,  then,  our  hyperborean  archipelago  expanded  beneath 
your  vision,  like  a  chart  on  an  enormous  scale.  Every  headland  glow- 
ing like  a  pyramid  of  fire — every  mountain  bathed  in  the  effulgence  of 
the  morning  sun — every  islet  and  rock  glancing  like  starlets  flickering 
from,  and  anon  disappearing  into  the  blue  profound. 

The  mighty  Atlantic,  with  resistless  energy,  is  straining  and  strug- 
gling through  every  artery,  that  he  may  perform  his  allotted  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature  ;  the  waters  of  the  Pentland  Firth  are  rushing, 
and  wheeling,  and  boiling,  and  thundering,  through  tlieir  abyss ; 
while  richly  laden  argosies  of  a  thousand  tons,  and  smaller  craft  of 
every  description,  are  borne  alofl  upon  its  surges,  imi)otent  and  im- 
becile as  November's  leaves  on  the  surface  of  a  mountain  torrent. 

Hoy  Sound  groans  with  its  weight  of  turbulent  waves,  and  toils  with 
tumultuous  rapidity,  as  if  the  grand  object  was  to  sweep  the  island  of 
Graemsay  from  its  base.  Water  Sound,  Skerry  Sound,  and  Holm- 
Sound,  in  parallel  lines,  contest  each  other's  powers  of  velocity,  and 
contend  for  the  goal,  like 

**  Coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long  resounding  pace  !"* 

Enhallow  Sound  is  one  sheet  of  white  foam ;  from  bank  to  brae, 
that  is,  from  Evie  to  Rousay,  a  drop  of  blue  water  is  not  to  be  seen. 
Th«  bottom  is  broken,  rugged,  and  precipitous ;  the  channel  tortuous, 
and  the  small  island  of  Enhallow,  or  Holy  Island,  cleaves  the  saline 
torrent  in  midway  career,  so  that  the  spray  occasionally  takes  a  verti- 
cal direction. 

Thus,  under  the  benign  auspices  of  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  a  sum  • 
mer  morning  sun,  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  of  coast 
scenery  may  be  obiainod  by  the  unassisted  eye ;  while  the  ear  is  re- 
galed with  Buch  sonorous  sotmds — most  musical,  most  melancholy — 
as  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  except  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  surrounded  by  oceanic  influences.  The  exile  of  Fatnios  compares 
the  celestial  sounds  which  he  heard  in  that  lonely  isle  to  **  the  voice 
of  many  waters,"  the  simile  was,  and  is,  glorious,  and  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  his  solitary  position  among  the  ^gean  isles  :  the  harmonies 
of  heaven  must  be  in  some  measure  analagous  to  the  harmonies  of  na- 
ture— ^and  what  can  be  so  sublimely  grand,  as  the  rattling  of  heaven's 
artillery  among  the  Alps,  the  voice  of  the  tempest  and  the  whirlwind 
in  an  illimitable  forest,  or  the  conflict  of  the  Atlantic  and  Germanic 
oceans  when  the  storm  is  loudest  ? 

At  the  distance  of  some  sixty  miles,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
may  be  seen  a  huge,  conical  rock,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  ocean,  to  an 
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elevation  little  short  of  two  thousand  feet,  white  as  the  polar  axle,  and 
something  like  a  grey  cloud  hovering  over  its  apex.  This  enormous 
pyramid  is  named  '*  the  Stack,"  and  is  tenanted  by  countless  myriads 
of  solan  geese,  {Pelecanua  Bassanus,)  which  accounts  for  the  apparent 
grey  cloud  referred  to.  On  discharging  a  piece  of  ordnance  against 
it,  the  fowls  arise  in  such  dense  swarms,  as  actually  to  obscure  the 
sun.  The  waters,  for  many  leagues  around  this  stupendous  eyry, 
teem  with  the  finest  white  fish  which  appear  in  Billingngate  market ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  numerous  fishing  smacks, 
fipom  thirty-five  to  an  hundred  tons  burthen,  belonging  to  Greenwich, 
Gravesend,  Harwich,  &c.,  frequented  them  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  metropolitan  gourmands  with  "  deep  sea"  cod  and  ling  ;  which 
was,  and  is  still  esteemed  a  great  luxury. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  old  stagers  about  St.  Margaret* s  Hope 

may  yet  remember  Old  Joq  C ^  who  commanded  a  small  fishing 

vessel  called  the  *'  Cleverly,"  and  whose  fame  extended  over  all  the 
south  isles,  for  obtaining  cargoes  speedily,  and  making  passages  ra- 
pidly. Blow  high,  blow  low,  fair  or  foul,  Joe  made  his  passage.  Even 
when  he  chanced  to  be  the  most  leeward  vessel  in  the  fieet,  of  a  dark 
Qecember  afternoon,  in  turning  to  London,  he  somehow  contrived  to 
have  them  all  hull  down,  or  out  of  sight  in  the  morning ;  his  cargo 
generally  obtained  the  high  prices  ere  the  markets  were  glutted,  and 
he  thus  gained  an  envied  celebrity.  However,  detraction  follows 
merit  as  surely  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance.  Malicious 
tongues  have  been  known  to  utter  queer  stories  about  Joe,  and  to  in- 
sinuate that  he  had  dealings  with  a  certain  individual  whose  appel- 
lation is  seldom  or  never  made  use  of  in  good  society.  Nevertheless 
the  skipper  of  the  ^'  Cleverly"  was  the  beau  ideal  of  his  class ;  he  stood 
fiye  feet  nothing  in  his  boots,  for  shoes  he  never  wore — was  as  rotund 
as  a  salt  barrel ;  had  an  oleaginous  countenance,  deeply  seared*  witli 
small  pox,  and  prematurely  wrinkled  by  a  life-long  exposure  to  all 
the  elements.  His  bullet  head  was  ensconced  in  a  heavy  ^'  sou'  wes- 
ter,*' and  his  '*  slop"  hung  around  him  like  a  dorsal  fin.  He  set  an 
example  to  the  meanest  of  his  crew.  No  man  could  rigg  a  sprual^  or 
bite  the  cap  ofi*  a  putrid  wilk  better  or  faster  >than  liim — ^and  though 
the  extent  of  his  ''  humanities"  never  reached  beyond  a  kind  of  hazy 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  he  could  poke  his  crafl  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  Hebrides  and  Orcades,  or  grope  his  way  among 
the  sand  banks  on  the  coast  of  Essex  or  Norfolk,  with  the  best  nava- 
gator  of  them  all.  Joe's  fame  even  attracted  the  especial  notice  of 
the  northren  nobility — and  it  was  deemed  a  capital  opportunity  for 
these  magnates  to  obtain  a  passage  from  or  to  the  British  metropolis 
by  such  a  well  conducted  craft  as  the  "  Cleverly,"  and  under  such  a 
skilful  pilot  as  her  skipper.  Indeed,  such  was  the  regard  in  which  he 
was  held,  that  a  great  Hebridean  proprietor  actually  made  over  the 
"  Stack  and  Skerry''  to  the  Gravesend  fisherman  by  deed  of  gift. 
Whether  the  said  ^*  deed"  was  written  or  verbal  is  a  question  I  cannot 
solve,  but  the  statement  is  nevertheless  true  I  Ah  !  how  the  Billings- 
gate fishmongers  would  gape  with  wonder,  when  their  old  protege. 
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whom  some  of  them  remembered  having  apprenticed  out  of  the  parish 
workhouse,  talked  about  his  "estates  in -the  north  f  the  number  of 
his  "  tenants^"  and  "  the  noise  they  made  in  the  world."  "  But  the 
rascals,**  he  would  add,  "  are  never  hinclined  to  pay  me  no  rent, — and 
ven  I  axes  'em,  they  kicks  up  such  a  bobbary,  Tm  a-glad  to  get  avey 
from  amongst  'em :  howsomever,  the  Scotch  lawyers  tells  me,  I  may 
shoot  *em  if  I  likes — and  I'm  blessed  if  I  dont  too,  if  there's  gunpow- 
der to  be  had  in  London  for  love  or  money — or  else  there's  no  cod  on 
the  Dogger- bank." 

About  three  miles  distance  from  the  "  Stack"  lies  a  low,  flat  holm, 
or  islet,  called  Sule  Skerry,  or  Seal  Skerry.  This  small  patch  of 
ground  is  so  very  low,  that  you  may  see  the  white  foam  all  around  it, 
and  hear  the  tremendous  surges  of  the  Atlantic  thundering  on  its  rocks, 
before  you  can  discover  what  breaks  them.  This  little  island,  as  its 
name  imports,  is  the  haunt  of  innumerable  seals,  who  congregate  here 
in  thousands,  and  gratify  their  amphibious  propensities  by  basking  in 
the  sun's  warmth,  and  dozing  like  aldermen  after  repletion.  In  for- 
mer times,  say  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  ere  capital  had  been  in- 
vested in  nets  and  lines,  when  cod  Ashing  was  only  partially  known, 
and  when  herring  fishing  was  altogether  unknown,  this  solitary  spot 
was  occasionally  frequented  by  the  young  men  inhabiting  the  west  end 
of  the  island  of  Pomona  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  and  otherwise 
captaring  these  sea  calves.  This  somewhat  dangerous  expedition  was 
often  profitable,  always  chivalrous  ;  and  entitled  the  daring  voyager  to 
hold  up  his  head  several  degrees  higher  than  those  *^  home-keeping 
youths,"  who  prefer  the  safety  of  terra  Jlnna  to  the  dangers  of  "  seal- 
ing* 

About  the  distance  of  time  which  I  have  previously  mentioned,  this 
lonely  flat,  amidst  the  wilderness  of  waves,  became  the  scene  of  a  har- 
rowing tragedy ;  the  catastrophe  of  which  filled  a  little  isolated  rustic 
community,  with  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe.  It  may  not 
be  known  to  our  "  southeren"  readers,  that  there  are  a  numerous  class 
of  small  proprietors  in  the  western  parishes  of  Pomona,  holding  their 
property  by  Udal  right,  that  is,  lands  held  by  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion, without  any  original  charter,  and  without  subjection  to  feudal 
service,  or  acknowledgment  of  any  superior.  These  were  alike 
exempt  from  the  temptations  of  poverty,  and  the  allurements  of  wealth, 
they  held  on  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way  in  virtuous  obscurity, 
and  descended  into  the  narrow  mansion  with  unobtrusive  decency ; 
leaving  a  small,  unincumbered  Scandinavian  inheritance,  which  most 
likely  had  been  in  the  family  for  eight  hundred  years,  and  the  odour 
of  a  good  name  to  their  children. 

Such  were  the  parents  of  Henry  Graham  and  Helen  Waters,  whose 
progenitors  and  themselves  had  been  neighbours  and  friends  for  many 
generations. 

The  youth  and  maiden  having  arrived  at  that  delicious  stage  of 
existence 

'*  When  love*fl  delirious  pulse  beats  high  ;" 
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and  having  been  plaj-mates  fnun  in&ncjf  I  need  not  try  to  describe 
the  ardour  of  their  mutual  affection,  or  the  inien^tj  of  their  reciprocal 
love-^these  may  be  imagmtd,  but  never  ddmeaUd  en  paper;  besides, 
where  is  the  gentle  reader,  male  or  female,  who  has  not  known — and 
knowing,  not  remembered,  the  exuberant  luxury  of  first  love ;  the 
tremulous  shooting  of  the  nerves,  from  the  brain  to  the  extremities, 
with  all  the  velocity,  and  some  of  the  fire  of  electricity  t  Where  is  the 
man,  of  woman  bom,  who  has  not,  at  some  period  of  early  life,  experi- 
enced a  thrilling  sensation  all  over  his  vital  frame, — a  palpitation  of 
heart,  as  if  it  would  burst  its  legitimate  boundaries,  on  beholding  even 
the  domicile  of  the  beloved  object  at  half  a  mile's  distance  ?  Where 
the  man  who  has  not  been  enraptured,  fascinated,  nay  bewildered  vrith 
sheer  ecstacy,  on  suddenly  encountering  some 

'<  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  his  sight  ?'* 

The  loves,  therefore,  of  poor,  unfortunate  Henry  Graham  and  Helen 
Waters  must  be  imagined,  not  defined. 

The  felicitous  years  and  days  of  wooing  had  terminated,  and  the 
wedding-day  agreed  on ;  wedding  guests  had  been  selected  and  in- 
vited, and  the  bridal  entertainment  prepared  on  a  somewhat  sumptuous 
scale.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  betrothed  had  a  family  of  re- 
latives who  resided  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Hoy ;  and  as  the 
etiquette  of  the  country  prevented  the  affianced  pair  from  sending 
either  written  invitation  or  special  messenger,  young  Graham  and  a 
friend  were  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  that  island,  in  order 
to  invite  the  parties  personally  to  the  nuptial  solemnities ;  which  cere- 
monial having  been  performed,  the  two  friends  thoughtiessly  joined  a 
party  of  young  men  on  a  shooting  excursion  to  the  litUe  hamlet  of 
Rackwick, — and  as  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  weather  unusually 
bright  and  mild  for  the  season,  being  the  early  part  of  autumn,  they 
extended  their  ramble  to  the  Sule  Skerry,  in  the  hope  of  being  able, 
in  a  day  or  two,  to  give  their  friends  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  con- 
fer an  eclat  on  young  Graham  and  his  compeers,  which  would  last 
them  half  a  life-time,  and  make  the  marriage  day  distinguished  in  the 
rustic  annals  of  the  district  where  they  were  best  known  and  most 
highly  appreciated. 

In  prosecuting  this  painful  little  narrative,  I  have  now  no  light  to 
guide  me  but  the  twilight  of  probability ;  I  conjecture,  then,  that  they 
had  arrived  on  the  sea-environed  spot  in  safety ;  that  there  had  been 
a  heavy  surf  breaking  on  its  rugged  and  rocky  strand — that  with  the 
untamed,  untrained  exuberance  of  youth,  the  lack  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline, and  an  undue  anxiety  to  have  their  blood  put  in  motion  by  a 
scamper  over  the  holm, — they  had  recklessly  sprung  on  shore,  each 
trusting  to  the  others  to  take  charge  of  their  boat ;  meanwhile,  the 
recoil,  (or  outrug)  of  the  billows  had  instantaneously  carried  her  away, 
— ^fowling-pieces,  provisions,  everything !  and  lefl  them  on  the  barren 
islet  to  await  a  lingering  but  dreadful  death  ! 

Ah  I  what  mental  tortures — ^what  internal  agonies  they  must  have 
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suffered ! — what  wild  despair  must  have  seized  hold  on  them,  as  they 
•aw  their  only  hope  for  prolonged  existence  slowly  wafted  away  from 
tbem  by  the  gentle  autumnal  breeze ;  what  terrific  screams  and  sepuN 
chral  groans  must  have  issued  from  their  parched  throats,  while  the 
sea-birds  and  phocas  of  the  great  deep  screamed  and  groaned  as  if  in 
mockery ! 

"  Then  Hope  for  ever  took  her  flight ; 
Each  face  as  monumental  stone 
Qrevr  ghastly  in  the  fading  light 
In  which  their  latest  son  went  down ; 

All  other  secrets  of  their  fate 

From  darkness  would  the  Muse  redeem  ; 

Unheard  of  horrors  to  relate, 

Which  Fancy  scarce  may  dare  to  dream. 

This  much  we  only  know — they  died  ; 

All  else  Oblivion  deeply  veils, 

And  ohamels  of  the  waters  wide 

They  tell  no  babbling  tales. 

For  them  were  wishings,  longings,  fears, 
The  sleepless  night  and  ceaseless  prayer — 
Hope,  gleaming  rainbow -like  through  tears, 
And  doubt  that  darkened  to  despair." 

Meanwhile  the  young  men*s  relations  at  home,  especially  Helen, 
were  horror-struck.  They  knew  not  either  how  to  think,  speak,  nor 
act.  The  bridal-day  dawned  in  unwonted  autumnal  splendour,  but  a 
frightful  uncertainty — perhaps  as  excruciating  as  the  fatal  reality-^ 
pressed  upon  their  minds,  and  paralyzed  their  physical  powers.  A 
boat  was  dispatched  to  Hoy,  in  quest  of  the  ill-starred  wanderers ; 
they  were  traoe^  to  the  hamlet  of  Rackwick — but  no  certain  intelli- 
gence could  be  gleaned,  beyond  the  ill-omened  fact,  that  some  days 
previous,  a  boat,  having  sportsmen  on  board,  had  been  steering  in  the 
direction  of  Sule  Skerry.  The  terror-stricken  searching  party,  now 
procured  additional  assistance,  and  having  hired  a  large  boat,  pro- 
ceeded to  that  dismal  abode  of  seals  and  wild  fowl,  where,  on  landing, 
they  were  horror  struck,  by  finding  the  objects  of  their  painful  search, 
mangled,  disfigured,  dead  I  "  As  soon,"  says  Malcolm,  '^  as  the  stupor 
and  amazement  had  subsided,  the  party  placed  the  dead  bodies  in  their 
boat,  and  crowding  all  sail,  stood  for  the  Orkneys.  They  landed  at 
night  upon  the  beech,  immediately  below  the  house  where  the  wed- 
ding guests  were  assembled ;  ....  an  exclamation  of  joy  broke  from 
the  bride.  She  rushed  out  of  the  house  with  outstretched  arms  to  em- 
brace her  lover,  and  the  next  moment,  with  a  fearful  shriek,  fell  upon 
his  corpse !  with  that  shriek  reason  and  memory  passed  away  for  ever ! 
she  was  carried  to  bed  delirious,  and  died  towards  morning.  The 
bridal  was  changed  into  a  burial,  and  Helen  Waters  and  her  lover 
sleep  in  the  same  grave," 

llie  sun  has  now  ascended  to  the  zenith,  and  the  atmosphere,  which 
erewhile  was  as  pelucid  as  ether,  has  now  become  hazy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excess  of  exhalation  from  loch,  firth  and  ocean;— let  ms 
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therefore  descend  the  south-east  side  of  the  mountain,  and  there,  in  a 
desolate  valley,  far  from  the  haunt  of  man,  examine  at  mj  leisure  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  Orcadian  world,  the  ^^  Dwarfie  Stane/' — a  relic 
of  remote  antiquity,  which  has  baffled  the  antiquarian  from  generation 
to  generation,  set  speculation  at  defiance,  and  divided  and  sub-divided 
whole  hosts  of  tourists  and  topographers.  The  peasantry  alone  are  of 
one  mind  on  the  subject  They  inquire  not  either  of  its  origin  or  its 
utility,  but  they  carefully  and  studiously  avoid  its  vicinity — their  un- 
tutored minds  see  '<  dwms*'  hovering  over  it  in  the  shape  of  clouds, 
and  hear  their  skelloching  in  the  air,  when  the  gurlie  west  winds  sweep 
down  the  ravines,  and  the  mountain  torrents  rush  with  unwonted  ra- 
pidity, and  the  ocean  moans  with  a  dirge- like  cadence.  There  is  awe, 
there  is  mystery  around  its  precincts — ^for  they  deem  it  the  relic  of  a 
departed  mythology — a  fragment  of  that  spiritual  vassalage,  by  which 
priestcraft,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries  held  the  bodies  and  the 
souls  of  mankind. 

It  was  here  that  the  world- renowned  fictionist  placed  ^Noma*'  of 
the  Fitful  head,  to  study  a  gory  theology,  and  the  rites  and  mysteriea 
of  the  unhallowed  world.  Here,  sorceries  have  been  practised — 
spells  and  incantations  have  been  chanted — the  villanous  Flamcns 
giving  out  responses  to  their  dupes,  in  the  name  of  the  idols  which  were 
invoked,  while  the  Cromlech  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the  human  vic- 
tim— ^and  the  air  of  the  wild  solitude  was  filled  with  the  shrieka  and 
the  groans  of  the  immolated. 

Such  were  the  scenes  exhibited,  and  such  the  rites  performed  in  re- 
mote and  rude  ages,  ere  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light  by 
the  Gospel:  how  deep  our  gratitude  should  be — ^how  profound  oar 
thankfulness  to  Him,  who  thought  on  us  in  our  low  and  lost  estate,^ — and 
bade  us  live — ^live  to  Him  alone  ! 

^  Religion,  if  in  heavenly  truths  attired. 
Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired ; 
But  ours,  as  dark  as  ^dtcheries  of  the  night, 
Was  formed  to  harden  hearts  and  shock  the  sight ; 
Oar  Druids  strudE  the  well-hung  harps  they  bore 
With  fingers  deeply  dyed  in  human  gore ; 
And  while  the  victim  slowly  bled  to  death, 
Upon  the  rolling  chords  rang  out  his  dyine  breath ; 
Who  brought  the  lamp  that  vrith  awakemng  beams 
Dispelled  uiy  gloom,  and  broke  away  thy  dreams  f 
Tradition,  now  decrepit  and  worn  oat. 
Babbler  of  ancient  fables,  leaves  a  doubt ; 
Bat  still  liffht  reached  us— and  these  gods  of  stone, 
Odin  and  Thor,  eaeh  tottering  on  his  throne, 
Fell,  broken  and  defaced  at  his  own  door. 
As  Dagon  in  Philistia  long  before ; 
Kneel  now,  and  lay  our  foreheads  in  the  dust ; 
Blush  if  we  can,  not  petrified,  we  mast ; 
Then  we  are  bound  to  serve  Him  and  to  prove. 
Hour  after  hour,  oar  gratitude  and  love." 

This  foondrous  antique  of  an  unknown  era,  is  a  huge  fragment  of 
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solid  sandstone,  detatched  from  a  mass  of  the  same  material,  cresting 
the  eminence  above  the  spot  where  it  now  lies.  It  must  have  been 
severed  from  its  parent  bed  hj  some  convulsion  of  nature.  The  block 
is  about  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  thirtj-two  feet  in  length,  and 
seventeen  feet  in  breadth.  The  upper  end  of  it  is  hollowed  by  iron  tools, 
of  which  the  marks  are  evident,  into  an  apartment  containing  two 
berths  like  those  in  a  small  sloop's  cabin.  The  uppermost  and  largest 
of  the  two  bed-places  b  five  feet  eight  inches  long  by  two  feet  broad, 
the  lower  couch  is  shorter,  and  rounded  off  at  the  corners.  There  is 
an  entrance  of  about  three  feet  and  a  half  square,  and  a  stone  lies  be- 
fore it  calculated  to  fit  the  opening ;  a  sort  of  sky-light  window  gives 
light  to  the  apartment.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  visited  this  remarkable 
oblong  in  autumn  1814,  and  whose  conjectures  should  be  treated  with 
great  deference,  says,  "we  can  only  guess  at  the  purpose  of  this  monu- 
ment, and  different  ideas  have  been  suggested.  Some  have  suppos^ 
it  to  be  the  work  of  a  mason  ;  but  the  cui  bono  would  remain  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Barry  (the  historian  of  Orkney)  conjec- 
tures it  to  have  been  a  hermit's  cell,  but  it  displays  no  symbols  of 
Christianity,  and  the  door  opens  to  the  westward.  The  Orcadian 
traditions  allege  the  work  to  be  that  of  a  dwarf,  to  whom  they  ascribe 
supernatural  powers,  and  a  malevolent  disposition,  the  attributes  of 
that  race  in  Norse  mythology*  Whoever  inhabited  this  singular  den, 
certainly  enjoyed 

'  pillow  cold,  and  sheets  not  warm.' 

I  observed,  that  commencing  just  opposite  to  the  Dwarfie-stone,  and 
extending  in  a  line  to  the  sea  beach,  there  are  a  number  of  small  bar- 
rows or  cairns,  which  seem  to  connect  the  stone  with  a  very  large  cairn 
where  we  landed.  This  curious  monument  may  therefore  have  been 
intended  as  a  temple  of  some  kind  to  the  northern  Dii  Manes,  to  which 
the  cairns  might  direct  worshippers." 

This  remarkable  vestige  of  the  olden  time,  has  recently  attracted  a 
numerous  class  of  tourists,  and  among  the  rest,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  of 
geological  celebrity,  who  visited  it  last  autumn,  and  who  with  an  au- 
dacity of  mind,  a  hardihood  of  spirit,  utterly  unknown  to  the  whole 
parish  of  Hoy,  and  the  island  of  Graemsay  to  boot,  and  not  having 
the  fear  of  Haafmand,  or  Haafirau,  Trold  or  Haims,  Nixie  or  Pixie, 
dwarf  or  goblin  before  his  eyes,  actually  crept  into  the  dwarfs  state- 
bed,  and  as  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  he  drew  forth  a  piece  of  magic 
steel  in  the  shape  of  a  cold  chisel,  and  grasping  a  hammer,  not  that  of 
Thor,  but  his  own,  in  his  right  hand,  carved  his  name  deep  into  the 
side  wall  of  the  temple,  where  it  will  stand  for  ever  as  a  mark  of  his 
temerity. 

A  truce  with  jestbg,  however,  I  am  opinion,  and  long  have  been^ 
ihat  this  monumental  stone  or  temple,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
was  lying  in  the  same  condition,  long  before  Harald  Haarfager  and 
bis  sea-rovers  landed  on  these  islands  ;  I  humbly  conceive  it  to  be  the 
handywork  of  the  Picts,  inasmuch  as  it  agrees  in  size  and  other  par- 
ticuhuv  with  the  numerooa  Pict-houses  which  have  been  recently  opened 
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at  Qaanterness  and  Sandwick,  and  various  other  places  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  not  improbable  however,  that  the  Scandinavian  priesthood  would 
adapt  such  a  singular  stone  to  their  own  gorjr  ritual,  especially  as  it 
lay  in  one  gf  the  most  desolate  and  gloomy  glens  in  the  whole  cluster 
of  islands ;  the  victims  might  be  confined  in  the  cavities  already  des- 
cnbed,  until  the  great  sacrificial  day  ;  the  top  may  have  served  for  a 
Cromlech,  and  the  very  barrows  and  cairns  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter, 
may  have  been  the  remains  and  fragments  of  the  sacrificed ;  thus 
forming  from  the  landing  place  to  the  altar,  a  kind  of  via  sacra^  where 
none  but  the  initiated  might  tread. 

The  influence  of  the  Norse  sea  rovers  on  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
has  been  mighty.  They  seem  to  have  been  raised  up  by  providence  as 
the  pioneers  of  civilization  ;  and  by  a  kind  of  undefinable  instinct  to 
have  performed  those  wonderful  achievements,  independent  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  has  handed  their  rcuie  down  to  our  times,  and  in- 
vested them  with  a  renown  peculiarly  their  own.  Their  restless  acti- 
vity and  daring  energy,  wero  not  confined  to  their  own  seas ;  they 
fearlessly  roamed  over  the  world's  wide  waters  without  chart,  compass, 
or  quadrant ;  iron  constitutions,  stout  hearts,  and  a  rude  knowledge  of 
the  appearances  of  the  starry  heavens,  were  all  that  enabled  them  to 
brave  every  danger,  to  discover  lands  in  unknown  latitudes,  to  plant 
colonies,  and  in  short  to  triumph  over  such  physical  obstructions,  as 
would  have  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  any  other  race  of  men  the  world 
ever  previously  saw.  Their  discovery  of  Faroe,  Iceland,  and  Green- 
land has  never  been  disputed  ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation, 
when  I  consider  how  they  have  been  swindled  out  of  their  greatest 
glory — namely,  the  discovery  of  North  America  I  Is  it  at  all  proba- 
ble that  a  squadron  manned  with  such  a  band  of  enthusiasts  as  could 
search  for,  and  find  out  islands  and  continents  in  the  high  latitudes  of 
the  north,  situate  amidst 

**  ley  plains,  and  in  eternal  srows/* 

and  remain  ignorant  of  what  is  now  termed  the  American  continent  ? 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  aHer  having  endured  the  rigours  and  severi- 
ties of  the  Arctic  regions,  they  would  not  have  been  but  too  glad  to 
alter  their  devious  course,  and  push  their  ice-battered  barques  into  a 
milder  latitude  and  a  balmier  climate  ?  Why  the  ver^  name  '*  Yin- 
land,"  which  they  gave  the  newly  discovered  country,  and  which  is 
scores  of  times  mentioned  in  the  Sagas,  is  a  proof  of  their  having  land- 
ed on,  and  taken  possession  of  a  country  with  a  climate  mild  enough  to 
produce  vines.  If  Christopher  Columbus,  with  his  band  of  supersti- 
tious, mutinous  cravens,  could  discover  St.  Salvador,  what  should  pre- 
vent the  lion-hearted  sea-rovers  of  the  north,  under  such  redoubtable 
admirals  as  Biame  or  Lief,  Ohthere  or  Vulfstan,  to  discover  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  what  is  now  termed  New  England  ?  All  the  world 
knows  that  when  the  pilgrim  fathers  first  landed  on  Rhode  Island,  they 
found  around  tower,  of  European  workmanship  !  the  Northmen  have 
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eyer  claimed  this  piece  of  antiquity  as  a  work  of  their  early  ancestors ; 
and  European  antiquaries  of  the  highest  grade,  have  subsequently  de- 
clared that  it  must  have  been  built  by  a  colony  from  Europe,  decided- 
ly not  later  than  the  twelfth  century ;  and  a  skeleton  has  been  recently 
dug  up  at  Fall  River,  encased  in  a  suit  of  armour  !  The  time-worn 
towers  stands  almost  entire  until  this  day,  and  I  dare  say  the  armour 
which  encased  the  old  Vikingr  may  be  seen  in  some  transatlantic  mu- 
seum for  a  cent.  It  is  expected  that  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  this 
very  important  question,  by  the  investigations  now  being  made  by  the 
Societj  of  Danish  Antiquaries  ;  meanwhile,  as  a  pendant  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  here  introduce  a  versified  trifle,  which  I  have  taken  leave  to 
entitle 


THE   WAR-HORN  OF   SIOEFRID, 


THE  VIKINGR  S  DREAM. 


Thus  spake  the  stem  Viking, 
With  countenance  dread ; 
"  There's  spears  to  be  splintered, 
And  blood  to  be  shed ; 
There's  helms  to  be  doTen, 
And  lands  overrun ; 
There's  chiefs  to  be  conquered, 
And  gold  to  be  won. 

II. 

"  Then,  beaks  of  the  raven, 
Relinquish  the  harp ; 
Be  the  boarding  spear  keen. 
And  the  battle-axe  sharp ; 
Let  your  nerves  be  as  firm 
As  the  fangs  of  the  bear, 
Or  the  heart  of  a  Norsemen 
Who  never  knew  fear. 

in. 

"  We've  roamed  o'er  the  Baltie 
With  banners  displayed, 
From  the  fens  of  the  Rns, 
To  the  rooks  of  the  Swede ; 
The  fleets  of  our  foemen 
We've  scattered  like  chalF, 
Or  the  snow-flakes  that  melt 
In  the  wild  Danish  baaf. 
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IV. 

"  We  hare  warred  with  the  storiBr 
And  tempest  in  ire ; 
"Where  Heola  disgorged 
His  torrents  of  fire ; 
We're  battled  with  monsters 
'Neath  Qreenland's  bleak  sky. 
Where  icebergs  and  mountains- 
In  altitude  vie ! 


**  WeVe  plundered  the  Saxon ^ 
From  Tyne  to  the  Thames, 
WVe  pillaged  his  cities. 
And  wrapped  them  in  flames ; 
At  the  sound  of  our  war-horns. 
They  wend  to  be  shriven ; 
And  clamour,  in  sackcloth, 
.  For  succour  from  heaven/** 

VI. 

**  We've  furrowed  the  ocean 

Round  Valland  and  Spain, 

Where'er  there  was  booty 

Or  fflory  to  gain ; 

And  Moslem  and  Nazarene's 

Life>blood  did  gush : 

For  the  Cross  or  the  Cresent, 

We  cared  not  a  rush  !t 

VII. 

'*  In  the  track  of  old  Jason 
In  seareh  of  the  fleece, 
We  darted  like  hawks 
Through  the  waters  of  Greece ; 
And  islands  were  wasted, 
And  cities  were  razed. 
And  hamlets  and  villages 
Blackened  and  blazed  I 

VIII. 

**  Our  dragons  have  snorted. 
Our  banners  have  streamed. 
Where  Orient  towers 
In  magnificence  gleamed ; 

^  "  A  fbrore  Normannoram,  libera  dos,  o  Domine  !**  was  acttially  ioaertod  in  ths  litaoy 
of  the  period,  in  ooneeqnenoe  of  the  hom»r  produeed  by  these  northern  maraoderB. 

t  Fron  Gaol  the  Norsemen  croeied  to  Spain  (A  D.  887)  where  they  came  in  oontaot 
with  the  Arab  oonqoerorB,  and  penetrated  as  finr  as  SeriUe,  the  fortifications  of  which  they 
dmolished.  The  votariea  of  0dm  prevailed  over  those  of  Mohammed ;  thence  they  proceed- 
ed ak>ng  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire. 
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And  tribute  flowed  in 
To  our  treasure-ships  hold 
Like  rivers  of  silver, 
And  streamlets  of  gold ! 

IX. 

**  Last  night  in  my  tent. 
While  my  flag  was  unfurled ; 
I  dreamt  of  a  new 
And  more  glorious  world  ; 
With  forests  and  rivers, 
Savannahs  and  isles, 
Beyond  the  m  ild  Orcades 
Thousands  of  miles ! 


"  My  spirit  commixed 

\^th  the  clouds  sailing  past ; 

And  my  angelic  monitor 

Soared  on  the  blast ; 

And  we  skimmed  the  blue  heavens 

In  invisible  cars, 

Among  new  constellations. 

And  strange  looking  stars  ! 

XI. 

"  Enraptured,  I  hovered 
In  air  for  a  time ; 
And  I  gazed  on  a  landscape 
All  glorious,  sublime  I 
Such  regions  of  beauty, 
Such  melody  rang — 
As  no  Sa2a  described 
And  no  l^ald  ever  sang ! 

XII. 

There  were  lakes  like  the  ocean, 

And  falls  like  iU  roar. 

When  Monkenstroem  lashes 

It's  desolate  shore; 

And  crystalline  streamlets 

Meandering  mild, 

And  murmuring  brooklets 

Refreshing  the  wild ! 

xm. 

"  Resplendent  in  beauty. 
Bespangled  with  dew, 
A  soft  amphitheatre 
Burst  on  my  view ; 
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Each  mountain  was  bathed 
In  the  radiance  of  day, 
And  ereen  to  the  summit 
Lilce  holly,  or  bay. 

XIV. 

**  Strange  warblers,  in  plumage 
Transoendently  bright, 
And  hnmming-bir(&  flitting 
Like  spirits  of  lif^ht, 
And  wild  deer  disporting 
In  herds  on  the  plain, 
Or  scouring  in  thousands 
Their  covers  to  gain. 

XV. 

**  The  rivers  seemed  teeming 
With  treasures  untold. 
Bespangled  with  silver. 
With  diamonds  and  gold ; 
And  harmony  streamed 
Out  of  arbour  and  brake. 
From  the  bards  of  the  forest, 
The  skaldB«  of  the  lake  I 

XVI. 

<*  Methought  that  Valhalla 

Was  never  so  bright, 

As  the  vision  that  ravished 

Mv  soul  yesternight ! 

We  must  win  this  bright  land 

At  the  point  of  the  sword, 

And  well  rival  the  glories 

Of  Odin  our  Lord  I 

xvn. 

"Red  warriors  by  myriads, 

In  grisly  array, 

Were  mocking  the  thunder 

With  whoop  and  with  bay ; 

Their  war-clubs  and  hatchets 

Were  crusted  with  gore. 

And  their  shafts  were  envenomed 

With  death  to  the  core  1 


XVIII. 

"  And  maniac  laughter 
Derisive  arose, 
From  captives  in  torment. 
Insulting  their  fbes ; 

♦  Swani. 
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And  I  elnteh'd  my  bright  war  axe, 
And  longed  for  the  fray, 
When  I  saw  there  were  foemen 
To  combat  and  slay. 

XIX. 

'*  Shouts  arose  from  the  Tan 

And  the  rear  of  my  ships, 

And — *  level  your  boarding-spears  V 

Burst  from  my  lips ; 

And — '  pierce  them  with  steel. 

And  enwrap  them  with  flame  !* 

When,  lo  I  I  awoke, 

And  the  whole  was  a  dream. 

XX. 

'*  Then,  arm  for  the  conflict 
The  prize  is  a  world  ! 
Let  our  senr^ra^on's  wings 
And  their  flags  be  unfurPd  ; 
We'll  battle  Tike  heroes, 
And  with  our  last  breath, 
Deflance  we'll  hurl 
At  Oblivion  and  Death  V* 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COURT  PREACHER. 

PART  III. 

In  1784,  Beinhard,  as  we  have  seen,  became  a  pastor.  On  assum- 
ing this  office,  he  felt  its  importance  deeply,  and  not  less  deeply  what 
^e  considered  his  own  inadequate  preparations,  since,  previous  to  the 
period  above  mentioned,  he  had  not  in  all  preached  more  than  sixteen 
^^. twenty  times.  But  he  laid  himself  out  for  a  resolute  system  of  ap- 
plication, with  the  hope  of  conquering  the  peculiarities  of  situation,  m 
^bich  the  unaccustomed  employment  involved  him. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  what  these  peculiarities  were.  In  the  first 
P^  he  had  so  little  time  at  his  disposal,  in  consequence  of  profes- 
sional duties,  that  the  only  leisure  allowed  him  for  the  composition  of 
^  sermons,  was  what  had  formerly  been  taken  up  by  his  general 
reading  and  study.  Then  his  health  was  exceedingly  precarious,  and 
now  more  so  than  at  any  former  period  ;  he  was  subject  especially  to 
^  ephemeral  fevers,*'  which  appear  to  have  been  not  less  severe  than 
•ttttden.  »«  Hence,"  he  says,  "  when  I  began  to  preach,  I  firmly  re- 
*^Yed  never  to  postpone  the  composing  of  a  sermon  to  the  last  mo- 
ment,  but  always  to  commence  tne  work  as  soon  as  possible.  From 
^  Tory  Otttoety  therefore,  I  made  it  an  invariable  rule,  before  deli- 
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vering  one  sermon,  to  have  another  ah-oady  preoared  to  follow  it  in 
my  deek/'  ^    ^ 

In  reference  to  this  practice,  it  has  been  very  sensibly  remarked  by 
Tzschirner,  "that  he  could  not  recommend  Reinhard*s  custom  of  writ- 
ing a  second  sermon,  beforo  the  first  was  delivered,  to  those  who  com- 
mit their  discourses,  as  the  two  things  united  must  occasion  perplexity." 
But  in  the  case  of  Keinhard,  it  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  ad- 
vantage. It  secured  him  from  the  necessity  of  ever  extemporizing, 
in  which  he  never  appears  even  to  have  wished  for  facility,  a  circum- 
stance that  speaks  volumes  for  his  self  discipline.  He  was  rendered, 
moreover^  comparatively  independent  of  sudden  indisposition  overpower- 
ing him  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  and  was  left  with  ample  time 
for  drawing  up  his  next  composition,  with  all  his  favourite  requisites 
of  forecast  ana  careful  finish.  Above  all,  he  was  never  the  victim  of 
haste  ;  and  having  his  prepared  manuscript  for  some  days  beside  him, 
could  amend  or  remodel  at  will  and  with  deliberation.  To  this  must 
be  traced  the  uniform  character  of  excellence  which  all  his  sermons 
bear— exhibiting  proof  that  the  author  wrote  constantly  with  a  standard 
of  the  most  elevated  description  before  his  mental  vision.  And  as 
life  wore  on  with  him,  it  so  happened  that  this  standard  was  ever  rising 
in  eminence ;  so  that,  instead  of  his  diligence  or  minute  calculation  in 
any  degree  diminishing,  they  were  in  more  rigid  exercise  towards  the 
close  01  his  career,  even  than  in  his  first  chastened  aspirations. 

The  first  efforts  he  made  in  preachina  caused  him  to  become  aware 
of  a  highly  painful  defect — one  which  olten  nips  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  orator  most  unkindly  in  the  bud— namely,  the  want  of  *'  a  good, 
ready,  and  retentive    memory  for  words."     Of  facts,  systems,  ideas, 
and  trains  of  thought,  he  had  sufficient  recollection ;  but  of  the  precise 
and  well-weighed  phrases,  in  which  he  had  decided  to  enunciate  and 
expand  his  views,  he  failed,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  to  call  up  anything 
but  fantastic  scraps  and  vague  allusions,  that  only  could  make,  **  confu- 
sion worse  confounded."    As  he  had  conscience  (and  we  may  surely, 
in  all  charity,  wish  it  more  prevalent  in  our  own  day)  in  hazarding  a 
plunge  into  what  might  prove  a  sea  of  "  inappropriate  and  undignified 
expressions,  tautological  excrescences,  imperspicuity   and  indefinite- 
ness,''  which  frightful  combination,  he  truly  says,  **  must  excite  aver- 
sion and  disgust,"  the  special  treachery  in  his  memory  referred  to,  cost 
him  no  small  uneasiness.     To  remedy  the  defect,  therefore,  he  applied 
himself  to  committing  his  sermons  thoroughly,  using  every  spare  mi- 
nute for  that  purpose,  "  particularly  dressing  time.'*     He  adds,  that 
this  fact  being  stated,  it  is  a  very  natural  confession  for  him  to  allow, 
that  he  looked  on  this  as  the  hardest  duty  he  had  to  perform.     In 
some  cases  it  appears  to  have  been  ungrateful  too ;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
best  efforts,  memory,  like  a  **  galled  jade,"  would  sometimes  stumble, 
and  then  the  confusion  and  perspiration  of  the  good  man  may  be  ima- 
gined.    And  what  made  the  matter  yet  more  highly  aggravated  was, 
that,  after  all  his  pains,  it  cost  him,  in  the  end  of  his  career,  exactly 
the  same  trouble  to  retain  the  ip^issima  verba  of  his  manuscript  as  it 
had  done  in  its  earlier  stages. 

These  circumstances  explain  much  of  Reinhai-d's  peculiarities,  in  the 
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form  and  division  of  his  sermons.  He  very  soon  abandoned  all  idea  of 
trainiDg  his  intellect  in  the  distinctive  track  of  any  one  of  the  great 
masters  in  pulpit  oratory.  As  we  have  already  seen,  Saurin*s  Passion 
Sermons  had  been  early  favourites ;  but,  after  having  now  imbibed  the 
great  principles  of  genuine  eloquence  at  the  fountaiuheads,  he  freed 
his  genius  from  the  trammels  a  mere  imitator  must  ever  wear,  and 
hen^orth  we  find  him  distinguished  as  much  by  his  originality  as  his 
earnestness. 

He  ventures  to  call  his  mode  of  sermonizing  '<  scholastic/*  The 
method,  reouisite  in  his  lectures  to  the  students,  he  carried  with  him 
into  the  pulpit.  Insensibly  it  became  what  may  be  termed  naturalized  ; 
and  he  considers  he  was  justified  in  permitting  it  to  be  so,  on  good 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  while  he  was  a  preacher  within  the  Uni- 
versity, it  was  strictly  necessary  he  should  exemplify,  in  his  own  instance, 
the  clearness  and  accuracy  which  are  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  all 
genuine  and  extensive  knowledge — and  which  were,  of  course,  to  be 
peculiarly  recommended  to  the  students  of  whom  the  majority  of  his  con- 
gregation consisted.  Farther^  be  found  the  truth  of  what  Quintilian  has 
repeatedly  inculcated — ^that  good  arrangement  is  a  most  material  assis- 
tance to  a  speaker's  memory.*  And,  lastly,  even  in  the  case  of  com- 
mon people,  he  perceived,  in  the  end,  that  his  method  of  careful  and 
minute  adjustment,  as  they  became  accustomed  to  the  surprising  com- 
pactness and  ease  with  which  they  could  grasp  and  retain  the  truths  he 
tanght,  was,  of  all  methods,  the  most  truly  adapted  for  all  the  ends  of  uti- 
lity. To  specify  a  single  proof — *•  There  were  citizens'  wives  who 
could,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  give  a  minute  account  of  each  dis- 
course they  heard,  with  all  its  divisions  and  subdivisions.*'  This,  and 
other  instances  of  encouragement  equally  potent,  determined  him  to 
persevere  in  the  mode  of  sermonising,  to  which  circumstances,  combin- 
ing with  his  own  inclination,  had  originally  led  him.  It  is  true,  for  the 
Bake  of  utility,  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  many  rhetorical  embellish- 
roents;  "  but  he  did  this  the  more  willingly,  as  he  had  always  looked 
upon  the  Christian  minister  as  a  teacher,  rather  than  as  an  orator;  and 
from  experience  he  gradually  learned,  that  a  discourse,  so  composed  as 
to  constitute  a  well-arranged  whole,  is  not  only  capable  of  being  clothed 
in  an  interesting  dress,  but  also  of  being  filled  with  animation/' 

He  incidentally  confesses,  that  in  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  his 
sermons  were  really  very  imperfect ;  the  reason  being,  that  the  skill 
vith  which  he  ought  to  have  come  armed  to  the  task,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  acquire  by  experience.  Hence,  he  emphatically  says — and  the 
caution  cannot  be  too  often,  or  too  impressively  repeated, — '*  Let  no 
one,  destined  for  the  ministry,  fail  to  improve  every  opportunity  which 
presents  of  attending  to  the  necessary  preparatory  exercises.  The 
greatest  natural  talents  will  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  such  exer- 
<:ise8.  A  man  of  genius  will  get  along  better  indeed,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, than  one  that  is  not,  and  complete  his  task  at  an  earlier 
period;  but  length  of  time  will  certainly  not  accomplish  what,  with  a 

*   InstUut.     Orat.  I.  XT,  c.  2,  9,  36,  37. 
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little  more  diligence  in  the  proper  season,  might  ha?e  been  accomplished 
at  onoe."  At  Wittemberg  Beinhard  was  happy  in  having  *'  good-na- 
tured hearers  ;*'  but  when  he  was  transferred  to  another  sphere,  the 
imperfections  to  which  he  confesses,  as  they  were  more  sensibly  dis- 
cerned, stirred  up  within  him  a  more  severe  self-reproach.  Having, 
at  length  overcome  the  mure  palpable  causes  of  failure,  he  could  never 
afterwards  recur  to  his  Wittemberg  sermons,  without  great  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  insomuch,  that  having  once  yielded  to  deliver,  a  second  time,  one 
of  these  compositions,  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  in  what,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  was  absolute  disgust.  In  such  a  particular,  so  much  scrupu- 
lous nicety  may  scarcely  be  credited  by  some  readers ;  but  we  have 
most  assuredly  not  indited  these  particulars  for  the  sake  of  reproachful 
insinuation,  and  we  beg  it  to  be  believed,  as  what  is  clearly  ascertained, 
that  Reinhard  permitted  no  inducement  to  tempt  him  at  any  time,  to 
hackney  even  his  own  effusions  by  repetition,  and,  above  all,  that  he 
avoided,  as  he  would  profanation,  every  sentence,  however  trapped  and 
elaborated  it  could  be  made,  which  conducted  to  a  **  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion.*' 

The  Eighth  Letter  concludes  with  an  admonition  to  '^  young  minis- 
ters," on  tne  subject  of  the  study  and  imitation  of  the  best  masters  in 
pulpit  oratory  ;  and  this  admonition  Reinhard  evidently  considered  of 
much  importance.  For  the  exercise  here  referred  to,  he  himself,  dur- 
ing his  pastoral  incumbency  within  the  university,  had  no  leisure.  Any 
time  he  could  call  disengaged,  he  was  but  too  happy  to  devote  to  that 
sort  of  reading,  '*  which  was  calculated  to  recruit  him  by  novelty  and 
variety."  It  was  not  therefore  till  he  had  been  for  some  years  Court 
Preacher,  that  he  turned  some  degree  of  attention  to  the  best  French, 
German,  and  English  preachers.  When  he  did  so,  his  modesty  led 
him  to  think,  that  had  he  known  their  productions  in  earlier  life,  and  he 
mentions  those  of  Zollikoffer  as  having  first  made  the  impresion,  he 
might  have  gathered  the  secret  of  *'  a  thousand  excellencies,"  which  he 
was  convinced  he  had  missed.  Hence  he  draws  the  inference,  that  his 
example  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  others,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
same  career  in  which  he  spent  his  days.  It  was  a  principle,  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  Cicero,  that  nothing  can  be  more  useful  and  necessary 
for  a  man,  than  to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  his  department.  And  if  we  might  add  the  mention  of  a  benefit  which 
more  particularly  flows  from  the  study  tlius  recommended,  it  would  be 
that  of  a  curb  over  the  unregulated  impulses  of  a  presumptuous  spirit, 
if  ever  such  an  one  could  consent,  for  once  rightly  to  contemplate  the 
grand,  yet  chaste  and  simple  proportions  of  the  great  masters  who  have 
gone  before  in  the  choice  of  the  Book  of  Inspiration  as  their  theme  of 
art.  Reverently  to  feel  the  rebuke  of  their  grandeur,  and  deeply  to 
imbibe  of  their  wealth  of  wibdom,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  slav- 
ish fear  and  imitation,  which  at  best  will  inflict  the  curse  of  mediocrity. 
Only  the  indolent,  or  the  weakly  complacent,  or  the  man  whose  miser- 
able envy  is  the  offshoot  of  his  consciousness  of  puny  stature,  permits 
the  mingling  in  his  imagination  of  these  opposed  characteristics.  The 
student,  who  has  a  purer  comprehension  of  man's  inner  life,  thinks  dif- 
ferently.    Prismatic  hues  of^  eternal  lustre  and  beauty  are  discerned 
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where  his  eye  pierces  througli  mediums,  which,  to  these  less  earnestly 
endowed,  present  merely  a  surface  of  hopeless  opacity. 

At  this  point  the  transition  from  the  mere  form,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  Reinhard's  sermons,  to  their  more  material  character,  becomes  natu- 
ral as  well  as  necessary.  On  thii  subject  he  speaks  with  a  degree  of 
frankness  it  is  impossible  to  misapprehend.  His  creed  was  strictly 
evangelical,  and  his  sermons  therefore  evidenced  a  due  mingling  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  religion.  Not  one  of  the  large  num- 
ber that  proceeded  from  his  pen  could,  he  says,  be  stigmatized  as  merely 
doctrinal  or  ethical.  Tliis  bold  and  decided  adherence  to  the  truths  of 
tiie  Bible,  did  not  of  course  pass  unheeded,  '*at  a  time  when  the  illu- 
minating theologians  of  Germany  had  succeeded  in  rendering  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  so  clear  and  intelligible,  that  nothing  was  left  but 
pure  rationalism ;"  and  Reinhard,  in  consequence,  suffered  under  the 
bitterest  censure,  and  even  calumny.  In  those  days  it  was  almost  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  a<)pirant  for  public  applause  should  begin  by 
declaring  some  book  of  the  Bible  spurious,  or  by  a  daring  invasion  of 
some  established  doctrine.  If  he  indulged,  however,  in  a  humour  which 
ran  counter  to  this  despotic  custom,  a  nebt  of  journalists  and  reviewers, 
more  inveterate  than  angry  hornets,  was  instantly  pouring  about  his 
ears,  and  he  needed  indeed  to  be  sheathed  in  the  triple  mail  of  'tem- 
perance, patience,  and  a  good  conscience,"  if  he  ever  hoped  to  stand 
proof  against  an  attack  so  formidable.  We  may  pre^^ume  that  Rein- 
hard  possessed  this  goodly  array ;  for  in  the  storm  with  which  he  was 
assailed,  he  never  qualified  the  truth  in  a  single  jot. 

Bat  this  was  not  the  worst ;  for  as  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  reply 
even  to  the  most  pungent  of  the  host  of  missiles  showered  about  him, 
he  found,  in  his  biiter  experience,  the  truth  of  that  Spanish  proverb, 
which  prays  for  protection  from  officious  friends,  mortal  skill  being 
usually  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  hits  of  direct  antagonists.  Between 
the  censure  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tender  apology  on  the  other,  we 
do  not  think  ever  man  was  so  sorely  beset  since  the  days  of  St.  Anthony. 
Listen  to  the  sort  of  pleading  offered  by  those  partisans,  whose  eager- 
ness was  more  remarkable  than  their  discretion.  '*  That  he  remains 
bucb  an  old-fa:»hioned  believer  from  stupidity,  or  want  of  learning,  is 
something  which  cannot  be  admitted.  It  must  therefore  be  supposed, 
that  he  speaks  as  he  does,  in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the  circum- 
stances  and  relations  in  which  he  is  placed.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
be  is  at  heait  convinced  of  the  opposite  truths,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
tbe  correeiiie&a  of  the  modem  explanations  given  of  the  Scriptures ; 
for  what  man  of  learning  aiid  genius  is  not  ?  The  country  in  which  he 
instructs  however,  is  probably  not  prepared  for  this  new  light ;  or  per- 
baps  it  is  his  opinion  chat  a  public  religious  teacher  should  deliver  such 
troths,  as  he  is  enjoined  to  do  by  the  State,  without  blending  with  them 
My  particular  opinions  of  his  own  ;  for  in  that  celebrated  work,  Der 
Streit  der  Facultdten,  is  this  not  shown  to  be  very  rational  and  proper  ?" 
'*  So,"  says  Reinhard  very  patiently,  •*  every  thing  was  cleared  up,  and 
but  little  left  necessary  for  putting  an  end  to  my  orthodoxy.^' 

That  such  a  line  of  defence,  alike  false  and  injudicious,  should  have 
given  its  subject  something  deeper  than  simple  annoyance,  is  not  sur- 
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prising.  lie  was  the  im personation  of  openness  and  sincerity.  A  word 
that  belied  his  conyictions  would  have  died  on  his  tongue.  To  flatter 
or  to  equivocate,  especially  in  the  pulpit,  his  soul  abhorred  with  a  per- 
fect abhorrence ;  nay,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  fearlessness  that  admit- 
ted not  the  shadow  of  community  with  aught  but  the  clear  unbiassed 
truth.  Earthly  consideration  of  the  highest  kind  was  to  him  as  dust  in 
the  balance,  when  weighed  against  the  message  he  had  assiduously  com- 
mitted to  the  tablets  of  his  heart.  Yet  here  he  was  represented  in  the 
light  of  a  deliberate  palterer  in  delivering  this  very  meseaf^—^shen- 
estly  conjuring  with  things  he  counted  of  a  vabie,  for  which  there  is 
no  mortal  utterance  but  falls  short, — acting  the  part  of  the  wretched 
hireling,  who  was  bound  no  more  by  the  ties  of  his  office,  but  as  they 
conduced  to  his  own  personal  emolument !  All  this  too  in  spite  of  what 
might  have  been  easily  known — namely,  that  at  any  time  he  chose,  he 
might  have  accepted,  in  other  countries,  situations  of  much  greater  in- 
dependence and  advantages,  than  those  he  enjoyed  in  Saxony,  had  he 
felt  his  duties  there  oppressive,  or  at  variance  with  his  convictions. 
But  keenly  though  the  misrepresentation  above  alluded  to  must  have 
wounded  him,  it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  permanently  hurtful.  Those 
who  came  in  frequent  contact  with  him,  had  hourly  cause  to  admire  and 
venerate  his  upright,  consistent,  and  unobtrusive  character.  *'  Besides," 
he  adds,  with  nonest  pride,  ^  he  who  ever  heard  me  preach,  knew  from 
my  manner,  that  what  I  uttered  came  from  the  heart,  and  felt  that  I 
spoke  the  language  of  deep  rooted  and  firmly  established  conviction.*' 

How  Reinhard  formed  for  himself  that  unequivocal  system,  whose 
exposition  brought  on  him  so  many  bitter  fruits,  is  clearly  explained. 
Auer  the  agonising  struggle  through  the  dark  sea  of  doubt  and  scepti- 
cism already  noticed,  his  loot  had  touched  a  firm  strand,  where  in  iiis 
view,  only  two  courses,  and  these  marked  as  extremes,  lay  before  him 
for  his  adoption.  Being  invariably  a  disciple  of  ''strict  and  systematic 
connexion,  unity  of  principle,  and  consistency  of  thought,"  in  his  reli- 
gious, as  well  as  philosophical  opinions ;  he  felt  there  was  no  middle 
course  but  would  compromise  these  fundamental  pillars  of  inference  and 
belief.  He  felt  he  must  either  erect  reason  on  the  supretne  tribunal, 
in  matters  of  faith  ;  reject  without  scruple  every  re{K>rt,  eten  from  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  conceived  at  variance  with  her  judgment ;  what 
Scriptural  propositions  he  did  receive,  only  receiving  under  the  limita- 
tion of  their  simply  happening  to  accord  with  particulars,  to  which  rea- 
son had  already  given  her  sanction ;  and  so,  having  reduced  his  know- 
ledge under  a  connected  and  homogeneous  character,  call-hinuself  a  ra- 
tionalist. Or,  on  the  other  hand,  and  arranging  a  system  equally  per- 
vaded by  consistency,  he  must  use  reason  only  in  the  examination  of 
the  evidence  for  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  received  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God — when  this  evidence  had  been  found  to  answer  to  every 
test  the  appliance  of  which  reason  should  suggest,  he  must  then  impli- 
citly resign  himself  to  the  reception  and  belief  of  all  the  Scriptures 
teach,  reason  being  now  a  merely  subservient  authority,  used  in  ascer- 
taining the  meaning  of  their  contents,  and  having  no  liberty  whatever  to 
conclude  onthetruthor  fitness  of  any  one  doctrine  inculcated  within  their 
Ifmits^— in  short,  where  the  rationalist  placed  reason,  he  saw  he  musty 
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ad<^iing  this  latter  alternati?e,  establi»h  the  Scriptures  as  a  diWne 
message,  and  call  himself  a  supra-naturalist. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Reinhard*s  strong  natural  bias,  in  fa- 
vour of  clearness,  decision,  and  force,  made  him  perhaps  too  strenuous- 
1/  insist  on  the  impracticabilitj  of  maintaining  a  consistent  defence  of 
systematized  principles  in  some  course,  which  did  not  absolutely  imply 
the  adoption  of  either  of  the  extreme  alternatives  here  pnmosed  ;  and 
aeeordingty  there  were  many  (among  whom  may  be  named  Tzschimer) 
who,  forming  for  themselves  a  middle  path,  more  or  less  inclined  to  the 
domain  of  purely  logical  authority,  or  to  tlie  region  where  a  higher  and 
intoitional  faculty  of  recognition  in  man's  nature  was  held  pre-eminent, 
blamed  Reinhard  for  his  rigid,  and,  as  they  supposed,  somewhat  arbit- 
rary division.  But  he  draws  so  vivid  and  well-founded  a  picture  of  the 
confusion  that  must  arise,  from  the  vain  attempt  at  reconciling  and 
eombining  what  are  essentially  heterogeneous  elements,  that  his  conclu- 
sion appears  indisputable,  when  he  indicates  how  little  likely  truth  is 
nltimately  to  emerge  triumphant  from  the  infinite  and  discordant  va- 
ried, resulting  from  the  ill  advised  process. 

In  this  miodle  course,  howe\er,  Reinhard  found  most  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  his  day  vainly  striving.  Some  were  mere  Rationalists  in  dis- 
guise, who,  adopting  the  mask  of  moderation,  the  more  easily  propagated 
the  influence  of  the  tenets  to  which  they  really  clung.  But  others  of 
the  illuminatii  more  ingenuous,  were  beating  the  air  under  the  self-de- 
lusions of  ignorance  as  to  their  actual  position  and  its  farther  tendency. 
Perfectly  single-hearted,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  self-complacent,  they 
expnnged,  *'  now  this,  now  that  dogma,  from  the  old  system,'*  while 
others  were  left  on  the  list,  which  for  the  very  same  reasons,  were  un- 
worthy of  acceptance.  "  By  this  means  the  whole  of  doctrinal  theology 
was  rendered  so  fluctuating  and  insecure,  that  nothing  could  any  longer 
be  said  of  it  as  a  system.  Verj  few  knew  where  they  were.  Having 
taken  away  confidence  in  the  old  system,  in  which  the  Scriptures  de- 
cided everything,  without  being  sufliciently  resolute  to  reject  all  Scrip- 
toral  authority,  and  follow  the  dictates  of  reason  alone,  they  fell  into  a 
strange  kind  of  capitulation  with  the  two;  at  one  time  they  sought  to 
abate  something  from  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  satisfy  reason,  at  an- 
other, they  rendered  it  so  obliging,  as  to  admit  the  validity  of  some 
things,  wnich  stood  too  obviously  on  the  face  of  Scripture  to  bo  rejected, 
and  by  means  of  this  mediation  and  negociation,  now  looked  upon  rea- 
son as  of  most  righteous  claim,  and  then  the  Scriptures,  according  an 
the  mediator  and  negociator  felt  inclined  to  act  the  interpreter  or  the 
philosopher,  and  the  other  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  seem- 
ed to  call  for  caution,  or  to  authorize  licentiousness.''^ 

*  Ltming  rep««t«dlj  ezpoied  the  futility  of  the  attempts,  made  by  the  illnmiiiating  tbeo- 
Ug^buM,  to  syttematize  their  optniona.  In  one  place  he  says,  **  Bespecting  the  possibility 
■od  oeetaaity  of  a  revdatioo,  and  the  crednlity  of  the  many  who  lay  claim  to  inspiration, 
nMon  alaoe  mast  dedde.  When  she  haa  settled  these  points,  and  discovered  a  revelation, 
she  most  look  apon  iU  oootaiaiiig  things  above  her  comprehension  as  an  argument  in  ita 
fsTOor,  rather  tiian  an  oljection  to  iL  One  might  as  well  have  none,  as  to  think  of  exdad- 
ing  evefythlog  aapematoral  from  his  religion  ;  for  what  is  a  revelation,  which  reveals  no-p 
thing  ?    Is  it  fnough  for  a  man  to  r^eel  the  name,  and  retain  the  thing  ?    Are  there  n^ 
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Yielding  tlien  to  his  stronor  natural  perceptions,  Reinhard  hesitated 
not  in  his  choice  between  reason  and  revelation.  His  preference  was 
instantly  g'iven  to  the  latter.  He  had  not  only  been  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  the  evidence  usually  adduced  in  its  behalf,  but  as  his  expe- 
rience of  the  human  heart  daily  widened,  he  became  more  and  more 

other  mihelievers,  but  those  who  reject  the  name  and  the  thing  together  ?**  He  says  again 
— ^*  The  very  idea  of  a  revelatioa  implies  that  reaj$on  has  beeu  taken  oaptiva,  and  broaght 
in  subjection  to  faith ;  or  rather,  as  this  expression  may  seem  harsh  on  the  one  hand,  and 
indicate  opposition  on  the  other,  that  'reason  has  snrjrendered  to  faith.  This  stirrendering  is 
nothing  more  than  acknowledging  her  limits,  as  soon  as  she  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
revelation.  Accordingly,  this  is  the  position  in  which  a  man  must  miuntain  himself.  To 
be  langhed  ont  of  it  by  invidious  ridicule,  betrays  a  soul  contracted  with  Tantty )  to  tXkfW 
one*s  self  to  think  of  relaxing  the  claims  of  these  proofs,  evinces  a  doabt  in  the  reality  of  a 
revelation.  What  one  tries  to  save  m  this  way,  will  be  lost  with  so  much  the  less  o^^kosi- 
tion.  It  is  only  a  snare  which  the  opponents  of  tlte  Christian  religion,  by  magnifying  the 
incomprehensible,  lay  to  catch  those  of  its  defender?,  who  are  not  altogether  ceitaln  of  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  and  wish,  above  all  things,  to  guard  the  honour  of  thebr  acutenees.** 
Lessino,  SamnUliche  Werke,     TK  V.  S.  26-30. 

Yet  the  man  who  could  thus  write  was  the  victim  of  sceptical  perversity.     To  the  Chiis- 
tian  it  must  be  highly  painful,  and  matter  of  profound  sorrow,  to  contemplate  him  in  the 
aspect  in  which  he  has  presented  himself  before  men.  A  powerful  mind  and  a  single-hearted 
conscience  struggling  in  vain  to  bear  down  the  crowding  and  ever-varying  assaults  of  a  dark 
host  of  doubts,  difficulties  of  his  times,  and  virulence  of  his  opponents.      Yet,  when  braced 
for  a  decisive  stroke,  his  arm  could,  by  the  magic  of  its  strength  alone,  opes  up  an  aTenae 
to  light  and  truth.      Witness  the  happy  effort  which  first  discovered  the  ground,  on  which  ^ 
revelation  might  place  itself  in  secure  defiance  of  all  scientific  objection — a  position  which 
philosophy  has  since  amply  approved — namely,  that  which  assumes  that  religion  is  not 
fundamentally  based  in  the  logical,  but  the  intuitional  portion  of  man*8  nature — not  in  the 
understanding,  but  in  fieling.      Under   ^*  Religion,'*  he  says — '*  The  many  works  which  in 
modem  times,  appear  in  defence  of  the  Christian   religion,  are  open  to  the  objectioo,  not 
only  that  they  prove  very  ill  what  they  undertake  to  prove,  but  that  they  are  quite  contrary 
to  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  in  that  its  truth  is  such  as  rather  ought  to  be  felt,  than  to  be 
made   an   object   of  intellectual  knowledge."^  H'crifcc,  7%.  16,  iS'SOS,     Hence,   obeenres 
Twesten,  he  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  theologian  and.  the  Christian ;  the  foraiar 
he  supposes,  may  be  perplexed  by  certain  objections,  which  threaten  to  shake  the  props  by 
which  he  would  support  religion ;  but  what  do  this  man*a  hypotheses,  and  explanations,  and 
proofs  concern  the  Christian?     He  possesses  already  the  Christianity  which  hefieU  to  be 
so  true,  and  in  which  he  himself  is  so  blessed.     W^hen  the  paralytic  experiences  the  benefi- 
cial shocks  of  the  electric  spaik,  what  matters  it  to  him  whether  Nollet,  or  Franklin,  or 
neither  be  in  the  right?     In  bimilar  language.  Leasing  argued  against  Goxe.     "  Even  rap- 
posing  one  should  not  be  able  to  remove  all  the  objections,  which  reason  is  so  busy  in  mak~ 
ing  sgMinst  the  Bible,  yet  relif^ion  would  still  remain  undisturbed  and  unconcerned,  in  the 
hearts  of  those  Christians  who  had  attained  an  'mwArd  feeling  of  its  essential  truths."  Again 
— "  He  whose  heart  is  more  Christian  tbsn  his  head,  pays  not  the  slightest  regard  to  these 
objections,  since  he  /eel$  what  others  content  themselves  with  thinking,"     '*  This  appeal^" 
says  Twesten,  "  to  the  fee/ing  of  the  facta  of  inward  Christianity,  is  Lessing's  leading  idea  in 
the  contest  with  Goze ;  and  how  much  he  was  in  earnest  might  be  shown  from  many  pas- 
sages of  his  writings,  and  the  whole  frame  of  his  mind."     The  fact  of  Christianity  not  being 
what  is  cognizable  by  the  intellect  alone,  is  noticed  by  Coleridge  in  his  "  Aids  to  Reflection,** 
p.  136.     i'he  development  of  the  same  truth  is  found,  combined  with  great  ability  and  pro- 
found thought,  in  several  workn  yet  more  recent     Wc  may  specify  Morell's  **  Philosopfaj  of 
Beligion,"  and  the  authorities  he  mentions,  particularly  Professor  Whewell.     The  above  col- 
location of  extracts  may  present  remarks  claiming  admission  from  many,  only  under  limita- 
tions :  but  they  are  adduced  chiefly  to  exhibit  Lcssing*s  character  under  a  light  most  im- 
pressive and  afl'ecting,  not  to  mention  their  afl()rding  a  traee  of  where  fell  the  first  gleam  of 
a  truth  inconiuotion  with  religion,  which  promises  in  its  farther  reaches,  a  system  of  solid 
strength,  grand  as  impregnable.     For  the  body  of  the  note  we  must  acknowledge  oor  obliga- 
tion to  Dr.  Pusey*s  ab!e  work^— "  An  Historioal  Enquiry  into  the  late  Rationalist  cfaaraotsr 
of  German  Theology," 
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con?inGed,  that  a  revelation  was  not  only  an  act  of  benevolence  on  the 
part  of  the  Deity  towards  man,  but  even  one  of  necessity,  in  respect  of 
bis  wants.  And  more  tlian  all,  such  had  been  the  solace  and  the  strength 
with  which,  from  his  earliest  years  upwards,  the  Scriptures  had  ever 
recommended  themselves  to  bis  innermost  heart,  that  he  felt,  to  have 
formed  a  single  opinion,  questionable  of  any  portion  of  tlieir  divine 
claims,  would  have  been  to  outrage  every  principle  of  moral  rectitude 
within  him.  He  submitted,  therefore,  without  reservation,  to  their  au- 
thority ;  and  finding  on  examination,  that  the  creed  of  the  evangelical 
TMurtj  embodied  most  nearly  his  conceptions  of  that  system,  which  alone 
ne  held  to  have  a  perfect  consistency  with  truth  and  reason,  so  soon  as 
the  proper  limits  of  the  latter  wore  justly  apprehended,  in  that  party 
he  enrolled  himself,  and  with  ever  growing  calmness  and  emphasis,  in 
spite  of  violence  and  opposition,  enunciated  and  enforced  from  the  pul- 
pit the  doctrines  of  the  unmutilated  Gospel.  After  toiling  long  through 
a  wilderness  of  philosophical  systems,  and  finding  the  vanity  oven  of 
the  best  of  those  which  advanced  arrogant  claims  to  apodiclical  autho- 
rity, he  had  arrived  at  a  conviction  of  tho  futility  of  all  human  specula- 
tion reared  on  self  constructed  bases;  hence  he  was  fettered  by  no 
scholastic  attachments,  and  could  freely  adopt  tlie  simple  doctrines  oi 
Scripture  alone  as  his  creed.  At  the  very  period  when  he  was  putting 
his  eclecticism  to  the  proof,  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  seducing  by  its 
universal  pretensions,  tempted  many  within  its  circle ;  but  Eeinhard 
found  the  footing  he  had  assumed  immovable,  and  could  congratulate 
himself  ultimately,  that  he  had  not  to  reap  of  the  same  fruits  of  disap- 
pointment, which  were  yielded  to  the  share  of  those  who  had  fallen 
down  before  the  Kantian  pedestal. 

He  had  never  the  smallest  reason  to  repent  of  the  choice  he  had 
made  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  advocacy  of  the  Scriptures,  as  containing 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  judgment,  waxed  stronger  with  every  day*s 
experience.  By  this  standard  he  was  enabled,  on  many  occasions,  to 
test  "  opinions,  historical  assertions,  and  whole  systems,"  which  had 
every  plausibility  in  their  favour,  but  were  yet  at  variance  with  his 
established  criterion.  They  were  in  consequence,  at  once  rejected. 
Nevertheless,  not  wishing  to  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  arbitrary 
inference,  which  this  might  have  the  appearance  of  being,  he  did  not 
close  all  investigation,  immediately  on  such  a  variance  being  made  to  ap- 
pear. On  the  contrary,  he  ever  was  scrupulous  in  making  his  conclu- 
sions after  a  fair  examination,  and  independently  of  the  great  feature 
of  the  discordance  with  the  Gospel ;  whence  more  and  more,  that  very 
Gospel  emerged  into  a  striking  harmony  with  every  principle  of  truth, 
established  or  evolved  as  that  truth  might  be,  irrespective  of  its  higher 
claims ;  and  therefore  was  to  be  regarded  as  yet  more  decisively  the 
one  absolute  rule  of  guidance,  to  which  every  other  authority  should 
submit  itself. 

With  a  humility,  that  has  not  always  been  the  companion  of  fame 
and  emdition,  such  as  belonged  to  Kcinhard,  he  now  arrives  at  the 
confession  which  flows  from  all  the  foregoing  remarks — that  the  main 
point  in  his  convictions  was  a  mere  faith  in  authority.  But  lest  the 
Rationalist  should  taunt  him  with  a  lack  of  independent  thought  in 
consequence,  he  shows  very  forcibly  the  real  character  of  his  own,  as 
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conoDared  with  the  antagonistic  position.  <*  The  Rationalist,"  he  aajSy 
'*  believes,  as  well  as  myself.  His  faith  is  in  the  declarations  of  rea- 
son. To  her  authority  he  yields  a  universal,  unconditional  obedience. 
My  faith  is  in  the  Author  of  reason ;  because,  in  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel,  I  recognise  divine  declarations  and  revelations.  Is  tnis  kind 
of  faith  less  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  human  nature  than  the 
former?  Besides,  he  who,  while  he  believes  in  the  gospel,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  positions  which  human  nature  works  out  of  herself, 
and  leaves  notliing  unexamined,  is  called  upon,  to  go  through  more  in- 
vestigation, and  exhibit  a  higher  measure  of  independence  m  thinking, 
than  he  who  has  either  made  his  rationalistic  system  for  himself,  and 
brought  his  investigations  to  a  close,  or  else  passes  over  from  one  sys- 
tem to  another,  and  always  declares  in  favour  of  the  last.  And,  fin- 
ally, that  that  man  will  succeed  the  best,  as  a  preacher,  who  founds 
everything  upon  the  authority  of  God,  and  can  always  appeal  to  reve- 
lation, to  prove  that  he  utters  the  will  and  express  commands  of  Je-^ 
hovah,  is  a  matter  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  self  evident.  A  man 
produces  an  entirely  different  effect,  when  he  speaks  in  the  name  of 
God,  from  what  he  does  when  he  is  obliged  to  appeal  merely  to  the 
principles  of  reason.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  a  wge  pro- 
portion of  those  who  pass  for  learned  men,  can  never  be  made  inde- 
pendent  thinkers.  Without  authority,  they  cannot  even  stand.  And 
can  you  name  to  me  any  that  is  better,  more  exalted,  and  more  gene- 
rally recognized,  than  that  of  the  Scriptures,  as  far  as  they  are  consi- 
dered as  the  word  of  God?  Do  they  not  justify  themselves  to  such  a 
<legree,  by  the  extraordinary  appeals  which  they  make  to  the  human 
heart,  ns  to  leave  every  other  authority  incapable  of  a  comparison  with 
them?'* 

But  nothing  perhaps  confirmed  Keinhard  more,  in  his  staunch  ad- 
herence to  scriptural  authority,  than  the  results  which  anxious  and  in- 
cessant self-examination  had  produced.  He  experienced  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  Mediator  between  God  and 
man ;  and  such  an  one  Christ  he  found  to  be.  In  eveiy  sense,  he 
found  the  character  of  his  sacrifice  answering  completely  to  the  wants 
and  the  weaknesses  in  man's  nature.  For  how  any  one  of  the  human 
family  could  believe,  that,  bv  his  own  unaided  efforts,  he  could  justify 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  God,  or  could  expect  to  become  a 
recipient  of  the  grace  of  that  great  Giver,  and  thereby  arrive  at  the 
certainty  of  escaping  from  judgment  and  death  into  the  realms  of  sal- 
vation aud  life,  he  did  not  conceive  it  possible,  unless  an  absolute  as- 
surance to  either  of  these  effects  were  given  him  directly  by  the  Omni- 

*  "  The  attempt  of  Rationalum  is  to  exhibit  Cbristianity  nmplj  «s  a  sjstem  of  logieal 
tboogbt,  based  opon  certain  fundamental  definitions,  and  erecting  npon  them  a  complete 
aoperetructure  of  doctrine.  In  this  way  Christianitj  becomes  a  body  of  purely  human 
truth ;  it  lies  entirely  within  the  limits  of  reason  ;  it  is  absolutely  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  human  understanding ; — while  the  historical  element  simply  designates  the  tana  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  first  began  to  be  developed  as  a  moral  science.  To  all  this, 
the  riew  of  Christianity  we  have  presented  is  diametrically  opposed.  We  have  shown  that 
it  is  a  spiritual  life ;  that  it  is  based  upon  a  direct  revelation  from  God ;  tl|at  the  oflSoe  of 
the  underetanding  in  it  is  only  formal ;  and  that  the  historiosl  fact  is  the  actual  realisation 
of  divine  and  eternal  truth." — 3Iobeix.    Philo9Cfhi/  t^ReHgum^  p.  S57. 
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poteDt.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  the  depravity  of  man's  nature^  and 
Its  otter  incapacitj  to  achieve  what  might  claim  even  the  most  strin- 
gently qualified  acknowledgments  of  his  Creators  approbation,  that, 
without  Grod's  intervention  Inr  a  specially  contrived  agency,  his  earthly 
abode  might  well  be  one  of  despairing  anticipation.  In  no  respect 
oonld  he  conceive  of  sins,  once  committed,  ever  being  wiped  from  the 
tablets  of  a  retributive  justice,  in  spite  of  the  most  fervent  purpose 
and  even  act  of  amendment*  The  reformation,  on  the  contrary,  a  man 
would  plead,  could  but  add  a  darker  line  to  his  former  sin,  since  he 
would  thus  become  convicted  of  the  possession  of  the  knowledge  which 
is  by  the  law«  Even  allowing  a  show  of  reason  to  the  pleading  which 
depends  on  extenuating  circumstances  of  a  highly  amended  life,  is 
there  even  the  best  and  most  self- disciplined  of  men,  who  could  aver 
his  highest  righteousness  to  be  other  than  filthy  rags  1  Have  we  not 
the  instance  of  the  vehement  struggles  of  Job's  spirit,  as  once  and 
again  he  laid  the  rebellious  suggestion  at  the  feet  of  that  pure  image 
w  perfect  good,  which  even  a  corrupted  heart  may  realise  in  the  better 
fligbts  of  its  fancy?  What,  beside  this  ideal  goodness,  is  the  highest  work 
of  righteousness  which  man  can  sculpture  out  in  his  own  living  reality? 
Let  him  consider  the  comparison,  and  say  if,  without  fear  or  misgiving, 
he  would  submit  it,  as  one  of  hope  or  promise,  to  the  unerring  eye  of 
the  one  Judge  of  all  men.  He  might  kneel,  indeed,  but  as  nis  own 
heart  would  tell  him,  it  would  be  in  the  prayer  for  grace  and  for^ve* 
ness,  never  in  expectation  of  an  acquittal  and  rewaro.  This  is  univer- 
sally attested  by  the  experience  of  all  who  have  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress in  the  paths  of  godliness.  It  was  what  Reinhard  found  in  his 
C4be.  As  he  advanced,  he  seemed  to  grow  ever  more  unworthy  in  his 
own  eyes.  For,  as  he  truly  says,  '*  the  defectiveness  of  human  virtue 
must  necessarily  become  more  striking,  in  exact  proportion  as  the  moral 
sensibilities  are  purified  and  quickened,  by  the  progress  of  reformation  ; 
for  he  who  has  made  advances  in  goodness  will  be  more  pained  at  little 
faults  and  impurities,  which  the  unreformed  and  beginners  in  virtue 
do  not  even  perceive,  than  the  latter  are  at  gross  errors." 

It  was  thus  that  Reinhard  felt  constnuned  to  rest  in  the  firm  con- 
viction, that,  without  the  assurance  of  the  just  God,  as  to  the  possibility 
and  the  means  of  grace  that  might  be  vouchsafed  to  man,  he  could  ex- 
pect no  forgiveness.    In  ihe  death  of  Christ,  he  beheld  this  assurance 
contained  in  its  amplest  sense.    It  was  what  alone  calmed  his  inner 
life — leaving,  instead  of  the  terrific  turbulence  of  despairing  terrors, 
the  smiling  waters  of  peace  and  faith,  in  which  the  love  of  a  merciful 
Father  was  mirrored.    The  impossible  thing — ^the  acquittal  from  sin 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  merits, — ^no  longer  clung  to  his  soirit,  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  corrosive  anguish :  instead  he  had^  the  balm,  whose 
eternal  blossoms  spring  to  fruition  in  the  heavenly  Gilead.     His  joy  in 
believing  was  not  that  he  could  recommend  himself  as  pure  at  a  stain* 
less  altar,  but  that  he  could  appeal  confidently  to  that  blood  which  could 
wash  out  the  deadliest  stain  that  ever  spread  and  festered  under  the 
rottenness  of  sin.     "  That  a  faithful  adherence,"  he  says,  moreover, 
••  to  Ae  supreme  and  adoi-able  Saviour,  is  exalting  to  the  mind ;  that 
a  close  and  intimate  communion  with  him,  exerts  a  wonderful  influence 
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in  purifying  the  heart,  and  leading  one  on  diligently  to  make  atUdn* 
mentfl  in  holiness;  that  daily  occupation  with  him,  and  the  inspiring 
contemplation  of  his  exaltation  and  his  example,  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
whole  internal  man ;  and,  finally,  that  he  who  can  say, '  Nevertheless, 
I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me/  has  acquired  new  power, 
and  another  and  more  exalted  mode  of  existence : — all  this,  every  one, 
who  has,  from  his  whole  heart,  yielded  obedience  to  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  God  for  acceptance  in  Christ,  knows  by  experience ;  and  others 
would  not  understand  me,  should  I  attempt  to  tell  them  ever  so  much 
about  it.'* 

It  is  not  marvellous,  that  Beinhard,  with  such  persuasions,  should 
have  clung  to  orthodoxy  with  stedfast  devotion.  Yet  he  was  no  bigot. 
His  whole  conduct  breathed  a  Christian  liberality  and  charity  towards 
those  who  thought  it  right  to  view  the  character  of  man's  inner  life, 
and  the  teaching  adapted  to  its  necessities,  in  a  light  different  from 
that  which  his  contemplations  on  these  all-wonderful  subjects  had  fa- 
miliarized to  him.  And  all  he  required  at  the  hands  of  others  was, 
the  exercise  of  similar  tolerative  principles  towards  himself.  His  idea 
of  true  fellowship  rested  not  in  the  mechanical,  but  in  the  dynamical, 
embodiment  of  mith  within  the  Church  of  the  living  God.  **  Let  it 
be  remembered,"  was  his  frequent  expression,  *^  that  every  one  of  us 
shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God.  The  Lord  will  judge  us  all ; 
^  but  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ.  Now,  if  any  man  build,  upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble ;  every  man's  work  shall  be  made  ma- 
nifest, for  the  day  shall  declare  it.'" 

And  now,  that  we  have  seen  wherein  lay  the  secret  strength  of  Rein- 
hard  in  his  pulpit  instructions,  the' explication  might  claim  to  satisfy 
our  cnnosity  as  to  the  one  important  feature  of  that  power.  But  there 
is  a  craving  which  carries  us  beyond  the  oft- repeated  and  the  self-evi- 
dent. Hence,  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  broaching  of  Reinhard's 
formal  power,  we  look,  with  what  perhaps  is  an  undue  interest,  to  the 
promise  of  his  farther  revelations ;  but  it  is  an  interest  which  we  would 
fain  consider  naturally  constituted.  Whether  the  result  may  afford  a 
correspondent  reality  and  satisfaction,  remains  to  be  tested.  Our  pre- 
sent limits  would  hardly  allow  an  advance  beyond  the  mere  threshold 
of  the  enquiry  ;  but  on  a  future  occasion,  we  shall  be  happy  to  resume 
the  subject  at  this  precise  point,  and  bring  it,  if  possible,  to  a  condu- 
sion. 

W.  R. 
H e,  December  1850. 
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VISION    FIFTH. 
THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

Public, — ^This  last  vision  of  yours,  Peter,  bears  a  queer  title  ;  but 
we  suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  '*  Limbo,**  vvill  explain  itself. 

Author* — Never  doubt :  we  know  perfectly  what  we  are  about :  your 
fools  of  fame  must  have  their  divertisements,  as  well  as  their  less  am- 
bitious brethren  in  obscurity  :  and  a  little  fun  may  not  be  amiss  as  a 
winding  up  of  the  whole  matter — especially  as  the  literary  efforts  of 
most  of  our  friends,  together  with  our  laudable  endeavours  to  put  them 
right,  will  end  in  smoke. 

Public* — To  be  candid,  and  as  we  are  generally  inclined  to  speak  the 
truth  to  one  whom  we  are  bidding  farewell,  and  may  ne^er  see  again, 
some  of  your  hints  have  made  an  impression  upoii  us,  and  do  not  de- 
serve so  cloudy  a  termination.  We  begin  to  think  that  the  German 
school  is  not  helping  our  authors  to  be  more  intelligible :  Carlyle^s 
•'  Latter  Day  Pamphlets"  do  seem  to  be  written  in  something  very  like  a 
perversion  of  our  mother- tongue :  and  if,  as  we  believe,  you  pillory 
D'Israeli  only  as  a  novelist — not  as  a  speaker — why,  we  think  you  are 
not  so  for  wrong.  By  the  way,  we  are  out-and-out  with  you  as  to 
Montgomery,  who  carries  his  conceit  and  affectation  into  the  very  pul- 
pit, and  deserves  castigation. 

Author ^Why,  now,  this  does  our  heart  good.     We  were  sure  the 

British  Public  had  something  manly  in  it  still,  and  retained  a  little  of 
its  old  dislike  to  froth  and  cant.  Carlyle,  you  will  come  to  find,  more 
and  moro,  now  that  your  eyes  are  opened,  is  little  better  than  a  haw- 
ker of  stale  truisms,  tricked  out  to  deceive  in  a  strange  garb.  His 
style,  vaunted  as  "  pure  Saxon,^'  is  like  nothing  that  ever  was,  or,  we 
trust^  ever  will  be ;  and  appears  to  us  to  be  pure  nonsense.  Conceive 
a  conclave  of  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  together  with  Addison  and 
Swif^  sitting  in  judgment  upon  it  I  They  would  find,  as  in  the  cast- 
away case  of  the  fiat  mentioned  in  the  ancient  fable,  who  was  voted  as 
neither  belonging  to  the  birds  nor  to  the  mice,  that  Tom  Carlyle  was 
a  nondescript — a  new  genus  of  the  literary  animal.  As  for  Mont- 
gomery, he  is  a  conceited  jackanapes  in  letters,  What  call  had  he  to 
take  the  *'  Reformation'*  for  a  subject  ?  His  small,  wriggling  ideas, 
could  no  more  fill  out  such  a  large  mould,  than  the  diminutive  legs  of 
Goose  Gibbie  could  occupy,  with  any  degree  of  respectability,  the  huge 
jack- boots  of  the  scheming  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden.  And  so  **  a 
lone,'good  night''  to  the  Reverend  poetaster.  You  only  do  us  justice 
io  £e  case  orD^Israeli.     Let  him  give  up  novel  writing,  for  which  he 
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is  unaualified,  and  stick  to  the  <■  Houaew"  whereiik  kia  pm^eoi  aad 
truthtul  speechat  often  fall  like  bombshells  upott  the  false  secoritj  of 
a  leagured  citj.  He  has  a  capital  openings  just  now  m  the  affair  of 
the  Komanists,  and  is  able  to  do  **  yeoman's  serTice"  to  his  bubbled 
country.  For,  do  you  know,  we  doubt  Lord  John.  Why  in  snch  fer- 
▼oar  to  admit  Roman  Catholic8  into  Parliament?  then  in  snek  haste 
to  endow  their  colleges  ?  and  after  swallowing  the  camel,  strain  at  the 
gnat  of  a  few  pompous  names,  that  ring  hollow  to  the  sound,  like  the 
gigantic  system  of  superstition  to  which  they  belong  ? 

Public, — Well  said,  Peter:  now  you  speak  sense:  and  since  we 
have  you  in  good  trim,  pray  go  back  and  enlighten  us  a  little.  What 
meant  you^  in  your  first  yision  by  *'  unclerically  gay  ?^  Were  you  not 
a  little  scandalous  here  ?  We  never  heard  that  that  reverend  Gentleman 
appeared  at  theatres,  whirled  in  the  polka,  or  patronized  the  Musselburgh 
races.    How,  then,  "  unclerically  gay  V 

Author, — Aha !  you  thought  you  had  us,  did  yon  1  We  referred  to 
unseasonable  gaiety  in  the  pulpit — the  grotesque  and  even  jocular  mode 
of  illustrating  sacred  writ :  provocative  as  much  of  amusement,  as  pro- 
ductive of  edification.  Your  divines  get  too  familiar  now-a-days  with 
holy  things ;  and  are  over-much  given  to  bring  the  talents  of  the  har- 
lequin to  the  assistance  of  the  expounder.  While,  moreover,  that 
unhappy  step  was  about  to  be  taken,  which  earned  away  many  fa- 
milies from  the  homes  of  their  youth,  reverend  gentlemen  were  pat- 
rolling the  country  like  clerical  buffoons,  cracking  jokes  upon  platforms, 
when   heart-strings  were  cracking  elsewhere,  and  doing  their  best  to 

£  reduce  tears  of  mirth  when  they  had  more  need  to  prevent  tear*  of  misery, 
tut  let  us  dismiss  the  painful  subject.  Once  fur  all  we  repeat,  there  is 
a  solemn  dignity  that  is  necessary  to  the  pulpit ;  and  we  cannot  bear  to 
see  ffrave  divines  growing  pleasant  And  facetums  over  spiritual  matters. 
If  they  will  play  the  clown,  or  the  merry  Andrew,  let  their  stage  be 
other  than  tiie  pulpit — their  habiliments  other  than  the  gown — and 
their  day  as  far  from  the  Sabbath  as  possible.  Do  you  understand  us 
now,  when  we  use  the  expression  ^  unclerically  gay  f" 

Public. — ^Perfectly — and  although  you  are  hard,  there  is  truth  in  your 
remarks.  We  have  just  another  query,  and  then  we  are  done.  Why 
so  severe  on  Bulwer  ?  Dont  you  think  that  his  claims  are  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  claims  of  those  with  whom  you  have  ranked  him  ? 

Author. — Now,  let  us  understand  each  other.  The  best  works  of  Bul- 
wer we  admire  as  much  as  any  one;  but  is  Bulwer  ^s^'red  that  he  dare 
not  be  approached  by  the  critic?  Has  Bulwer  been  so  true  to  himself^ 
that  he  is  beyond  warning?  We  only  said  that  *^even  Bulwer  might 
take  a  hint,  and  write  less."  Why  put  down  his  own  fame  a  single  de- 
gree by  such  unredeemed  trash  as  his  King  Arthur  ?  What  well- wisher 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  looked  on  with  pleasure  at  a  continu- 
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ance  of  *•  Surgeon's  Daaebters/*  Castles*  Dan  rerous/'  or  •*  Counts 
Robert  of  Pans  !*'    Would  they  not  have  been  justified  in  crying — 
'*  Hold !  enooffh — Guy  Mannering,  thy  magic  wand  is  broken.   There- 
fore pause,  reirain,  hejtat  to  yourself- — remember  your  own  fame  f*   And 
who,  we  aak,  would  rejoice  to  see  King  Arthur,  Zanoni,  and  the  Last 
of  the  Saxon  Kings,  upon  the  same  shelf  with  Eugene  Aram,  Pelham, 
and  the  Last  days  of  Pompeii  ?    Bj  the  way,  the  last  has  a  sad  blot 
upon  its  fair  fame.     What  demon  of  madness  induced  Bulwer  to  bring 
upon  the  stage  the  Widow  of  Nain's  son  raised  from  the  dead  ?     Is  it 
not  presumptuous  in  any  man  to  break  the  silence  of  Scriptui-e  ?     Must 
'*  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  V*     Shall  man's  frail  hand 
dare  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  with  which  the  Deity  hath  veiled  his 
ways  and  intents  ?    Dear  friend  Public,  before  you  elevate  your  eye- 
brows at  the  bare  notion  of  our  canvassing  the  merits  of  Bulwer,  hark, 
in  your  ear.  Pope's  claims  to  be  a  poet  were  once  called  in  question  ! — 
and  the  divine  Shakspeare,  and  Scott,  the  only  rival  he  has  in  natural 
dialogue,  even  these  were  food  for  critics.  Wherefore,  cease  your  wonder, 
and  tell  all  your  children  that  no  man  is  infallible.     Besides,  you  may 
add  that  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  find  men  of  genius,  such  as  Cooper, 
and  James,  &c.,  busily  engaged,  as  if  for  a  wager,  in  writing  down  good 
reputations.     If,  like  the  Sybil,  several  of  oor  authors  burnt  a  number 
of  their  works,  the  remainder  would  rise  in  value.     Perhaps  they  ima- 
gine that  bulk  will  carry  them  into  fame  ;  but  let  them  fear,  lest  like 
Tarpeia,  buried  beneath  the  shields  of  the  invaders  of  the  Capitol,  they 
are  overwhelmed  by  their  own  handiwork.   Csssar's  armour  only  incum- 
bered him  in  swimming  the  Tiber ;  and  the  mass  of  some  authors  lu- 
cubrations may  serve  no  better  purpose  in  bufietting  the  billows  of  the 
tide  of  time.     A  small  house  is  easily  furnished — not  so  the  capacious 
and  many-roomed  palace.     Think  of  this,  ye  writers  of  limited  means, 
and  determine  rather  on  writing  well  than  on  writing  much.    A  well- 
furnished  cabin  is  snug :  an  empty  hail  is  soon  abandoned  to  the  damps 
and  the  bats. 

And  now  that  our  lucubrations  draw  to  a  close,  let  us  say  that  we 
have  not  the  presumption  to  hope  any  radical  change  of  taste  from 
their  publication.  The  evil  is  too  deeply-rooted  for  that.  *'  Cui  bono  f* 
then,  you  may  ask.  Why,  we  are  just  in  the  position  of  the  man  who 
enters  his  protest  at  a  public  meeting — not  from  any  positive  good  he 
may  do— but  to  shew  to  those  who  come  after  him,  that  if  be  could  not 
prevenij  at  least  he  was  free  from  joining  in  the  folly. 


I've  often  thought  it  were  a  onrious  si^ht 

For  some  old  grmndsire,  from  the  mouldering  dead, 

Into  the  nineteenth  century*s  noon-day  light, 

To  lift  his  bald  and  antiquated  head. 

Could  grey  goose'  quill,  or  pencil's  magic  might, 

Or  caloty^'C  depict  the  wonder  spread 

0*er  the  grave  face  that  bade  the  world  adieu 

E'er  the  fii-st  steamer  ploughed  the  ocean  blue  ? 
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II. 

Heaven  help  thy  intellects,  thou  good  old  soul  I 
Thy  day,  considered  wise,  was  far  behind, 
We  modern  wizards  sweep  from  pole  to  pole 
Without  abetment  of  the  fickle  wind. 
The  turnpike,  too,  with  interruptive  toll — 
Is  now  a  reminiscence  of  the  mind  :— 
While  you  were  fumbling  for  your  tardy  pence. 
Adieu,  old  boy,  weVe  half  a  county  hence. 

III. 

Mind  ye  the  shady  lane  so  cool  and  green, 
With  ne*er  a  murmur,  save  the  hidden  rill. 
Or  cushat  plaining  from  the  forest-screen. 
Or  gentle  zephyr  breathing  o'er  the  hill  ? 
If  there  ye  think  of  wandering  at  een, 
Hope  not,  old  man,  to  find  seclusion  still ; 
But  have  a  care !  for  through  the  gathering  night 
The  meteor-engine  holds  a  fearless  flight. 

IV. 

Hours  would  on  hours  elapse  e'er  tongue  might  tell 

The  change — the  startling  change  ye  witness  here. 

The  Age  of  Iron  lays  its  mighty  spell 

On  the  old  east,  and  western  hemisphere. 

The  fever  **  Speculation,*'  fierce  and  fell, 

Dries  every  heart — engages  every  ear. 

Even  priests  themselves,  'tis  said,  have  got  a  nip 

Fj-om  something — not  just  apostolic  "  Scrip." 


Lo  !  while  we  ponder,  reeling  down  the  street. 
Roll  cab-men,  dust-men — a  tumultuous  band  ! 
No  common  thirst,  I  trow,  hath  crazed  their  feet: 
They  come  deep-laden  from  Dorado's  strand. 
The  golden  age  is  sounding  a  retreat : 
Silver  prepares  to  make  a  dogged  stand ; 
But  Charlie  Dickens  told  me,  by  the  way,         ^ 
That,  ten  to  one,  old  Brass  would  win  the  day. 

VI. 

Ah  I  yes,  old  man !  all  things  are  strange  to  thee  ; 
The  scenes  of  thy  gay  childhood  smile  no  more. 
Alas  I  and  must  mine  eyes  no  longer  see, 
Dash  proudly  from  the  "  Swan,"  or  grim  "  Blue  Boar," 
The  rattling  *'  stage*'  or  *'  mail'*  still  dear  to  me ; 
Perched  on  whose  box  I've  sat  so  snug  of  yore— 
The  "  weed"  so  fragrant,  and  the  "  whip*'  so  spmoe — 
Railroads,  I  almost  wish  you  at  the  deuce. 
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VII. 

All— all  is  utter  change ;— and  yet  Tm  wrong ; 
Man's  nature  is  and  »hall  be  still  the  same. 
Still  shall  the  senseless  and  misjudging  throng 
Bow  to  that  unsubstantial  Gcd — a  name. 
Long  as  the  weary  world  endures,  so  long 
Shall  multitudes  be  duped,  and  feel  no  shame. 
While  Dickens  writes,  and  selfish  Cobden  rules, 
They'll  boast  a  following  of  knaves  and  fools. 

VIII. 

Oh,  vaunted  modern  wisdom  !  are  thy  shrines 
More  nobly  lorded  than  the  shrines  of  old  ? 
Where  Egypt's  sun,  like  flaming  furnace  shines, 
Enter  the  pictured  temple,  and  behold — 
Marvel  of  meek  and  sanctified  divines — 
The  burly  idol-ox  of  burnished  gold  I 
But  e'er  ye  laugh,  a  whisper  in  your  ear — 
Are  Cant  and  Quackery  less  worshipped  here  ? 

IX. 

Should  inconsistent  critic  wield  a  quill 
In  favour  of  a  sour,  delirious  age : — 
Should  he  insinuate,  tenacious  still. 
That  Peter  Lely  lies — I  here  engage — 
If  yon  but  follow  me  to  yonder  hill — 
To  shew  of  human  nature  such  a  page 
As  may  oonvince  you  there  is  little  treason 
In  holding  this  age  not  the  "  age  of  reason." 

X. 

Behind  the  Temple  stretxjhed  a  grassy  plain. 
Whither  the  Sons  of  Fame  would  oft  repair 
To  nerve  the  limb,  and  recreate  the  brain 
With  generous  pastime — sweet  relief  fVom  care. 
Here  at  the  chariot- race,  the  ancients  strain. 
Or  whirl  the  "  discus"  through  the  whistling  air ; 
Degenerate  modems  played  at  "  pitch-and-toss," 
And  simpering  cockneys  ambled  by  on  **  oss.'' 

XL 

A  few  old  English  Bards  at  tennis  played — 
Young  England  thought  it  rather  hardy  work, — 
The  German?,  generally,  were  found  in  shade, 
Sublimely  smoking  with  the  turbaned  Turk. 
The  monks  of  old,  of  whom  so  much  is  said, 
Plied  sealously,  a  most  assiduous  fork — 
Such  peaceful  pastime  suited  well  their  calling — 
Only  at  times  they  took  to  ribald  bawling. 
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XII. 

A  board  of  choice,  right-merr  j  souls  were  met 
Under  the  umbrage  of  a  spreading  bay — 
Chaucer  was  chairman  of  the  jolly  set. 
Flanked,  right  and  left,  by  Massinger  and  Gay. 
There  Ford  and  Wycherly  their  genius  wet 
With  sack  and  malmsey  warm  as  summer  day— 
There  honest  Ben  grew  glorious  o'er  his  can, 
And  rosy  Falstaff  worth  a  "  better  man." 

XIU. 

The  games  Olymoic  for  the  current  year 
Were  just  upon  the  eve  of  celebration. 
Men  of  all  countries  strove  and  jostled  here — 
Dutdlman  and  Scotchman — Prussian  and  Helvetian- 
Oermans  bewhiskered  well  from  ear  to  ear — 
The  stately  Roman,  and  the  polished  Grecian — 
Drove  up  in  ancient  cars  and  modem  whiskies— 
Dog  carts  and  tandems— tilburys  and  britskas. 

XIV. 

Punch—roguish  elf  I  mi^ht  be  detected  there- 
Comical  citizen  of  half  the  world  ! — 
High  towered  his  cap,  with  jaunty  knowing  air — 
His  wig,  like  mine,  luxuriantly  curled. 
Idle  no  moment,  he  was  everywhere ; 
And  now  he  chuckled,  and  at  times  he  snarled ; 
^•gg*^g»  f»*^l  slyly,  many  a  piece  of  folly — 
Laughing  where  others  had  been  melancholy. 

XV. 

And  now  with  nine-pins  were  the  games  begun — 
A  small  amusement  made  for  little  men. 
Lover  and  Smith  essayed  them,  one  by  one — 
Jerrold  and  Willis,  and  some  other  ten. 
Smith  played  a  dexterous  ball — but  Willis  won — 
And  got,  for  prize,  an  ivory-handled  pen, 
With  grave  injunctions  never  once  to  use  it. 
Or  sure  was  he  that  moment  to  abuse  it. 


XVI. 

Next  came  a  jig — a  sort  of  modem  dance — 
Grotesque  and  rapid,  fidgety,  fantastic,— 
It  seemed  a  cross  of  Caledon  and  France- 
Its  music  was  the  "  drum  ecclesiastic.** 
However,  none  had  shadow  of  a  chance 
With  Merle  D'Aubien^,  of  a  limb  most  plastic— 
At  wheeling  Candlish  not  a  soul  could  follow — 
At  ahufiing  the  Genevan  beat  him  hollow. 
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XVII. 

Then  came  the  jugglers,  with  their  halls  and  heams — 
Their  jets  of  fire,  their  rihhons,  and  their  capers. 
From  their  fierce  throats  rush  forth  the  sulph*rous  streams, 
And  round  their  nostrils  curl  prismatic  vapours. 
Many  that  day  did  wonders ;  hut  it  seems, 
Like  waxen  lights  compared  to  farthing  tapers, 
Appeared  the  Trees,  who  swallowed,  without  question, 
Things  that  had  tried  an  elephant's  digestion. 

XVIII. 

To  these  succeeded  putting-stone  and  hammer, 

The  first  of  such  a  dire,  portentous  size. 

As  made  the  stoutest  limhs  to  bend  and  stammer. 

And  hurtled,  cloud-like,  through  the  groaning  skies. 

When,  in  a  measure,  died  the  dinning  clamour, 

I  asked  of  him  who  bore  away  the  prize. 

How  came  the  putting-stone  so  large  and  weighty. 

That  none  could  heave  it,  save  the  yast  and  mighty. 

XIX. 

Said  he,  with  something  *tween  a  laugh  and  sneer, 
"  Its  composition  is  both  new  and  stranee— 
The  works  of  Candlish  all  are  kneaded  here. 
And  Campbell's  book,  so  varied  in  its  range ; 
And  all  Buchanan  lies  within  that  sphere — 
I>Israeirs  novels,  dull  by  way  of  change — 
Mueh  of  Dumas  and  James; — and  now  I  leave  ye 
To  tell  me  if  this  bullet  is  not  heavy.** 

XX. 

These  triiBes  o*er,  as,  at  a  city  feast, 
The  soup  and  sherbet — fish  and  entremets ; 
As,  when  the  last  note  of  the  prelude  ceased, 
A  solemn  pause  bespeaks  the  coming  play ; 
Deep  silence  broods  around,  as  if,  at  least, 
The  crowd  were  waiting  for  the  judgment-day — 
A  steeple*  chase  they  whisper,  is  impending, 
And  lo  !  the  coursers  to  the  post  are  wending. 

XXI. 

As  this  wild  steeple-chase,  perchance  may  run 
Into  the  bosom  of  remote  posterity, 
ril  trot  the  ooorsers  forward,  one  by  one. 
And  give  their  names  and  pedigrees  with  verity. 
Here  comes  the  first,  then — ancient  as  the  sun  ; 
Mor«  famous,  though,  for  bottom  than  celerity — 
His  name  is  History-— iras  bred  in  Greece, 
Some  time  posterior  to  the  Golden  Fleece. 
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XXII. 

Herodotus*  they  say,  in  deserts  caught  him, 
Thucidydest  fii'st  rode  him  with  a  bridle — 
Quaint  Tacitus  some  clever  paces  taught  him, 
Nor  under  Livy  has  the  steed  been  idle. 
To  Gibbon's  stud  the  wise  Polyraniat  brought  him — 
Some  canting  Church  man  §  learned  the  beast  to  sidle; 
Hume  won  him  back  to  gracefulness  and  ease — 
D*Aubign4  foundered  him,  and  broke  his  knees. 

XXIII. 

So,  when  our  "  Luther*'  sought  that  day  to  ride  him, 
A  general  shout  of  '*  No  T*  rebellowed  round ; 
And  queer  Tom  Carlyle,  standing  close  beside  him. 
Sprung  on  his  back,  and  cantered  b*er  the  ground. 
Ashamed,  D'Aubign4  fain  would  run  and  hide  him ; 
And  story  says,  to  soothe  his  smarting  wound, 
They  made  him  tollman  of  the  Temple-pass, 
He  knew  so  thoroughly  the  ring  of  brass. 

XXIV. 

Critique  is  next — a  wild  and  wicked  hack — 
Jeffrey  bestrides  him  on  this  great  occasion. 
Scarce  could  he  seat  him  on  the  courser's  back, 
And  seated  there,  it  cost  him  some  abrasion. 
Galled  was  the  jade  since  Johnson's  whip  did  crack, 
And  Gifford  spurred  him  on  with  firm  persuasion  ; 
But  the  old  blood  was  there,  as  Combe  must  feel, 
Who  came  too  near  the  lightning  of  his  heel. 

XXV. 

Powers  of  description  !  tell  me  what  is  here  ? 

Who  backs  him  jauntily  in  dandy  style  ? 

The  beast  is  short  in  limb,  but  long  in  ear, 

The  rider  beams  like  an  embodied  smile. 

'Tis  Bob  Montgomery  rides — so  stand  ye  elear. 

His  steed  has  wind  in  spite  of  many  a  mile 

Of  crazy  racing — "  Satan"  *8  now  its  name, 

They  called  it  "  Poesy"  in  days  of  fame.  • 

XXVI. 

is  this  the  courser  fiery  Pindar  rode. 
Bequeathed  by  Homer  on  the  Trojan  plain  ? 
Is  this  the  steed  that  Virgil  oft  bestrode, 
With  all  the  riders  of  the  Delphic  train  ? 

•  Culled  the  "  Father  of  History.*' 
t  HiBtory  by  him  was  reduced  to  definite  rules* 
t  Mosa  of  History. 

§  A  prototype,  in  all  likelihood  of  Hetberington,  that  notable  eonfonnder   of  facta  ;  the 
honesty  of  whose  history  is  only  tor  be  matched  by  the  delicacy  of  bis  poetry. 
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Wliereon,  miyestio  aB  the  moming^s  God, 
Shakespeare  sped  boldly,  heedless  of  the  rein  ? 
That  fiyron*s  giant-band  r^otoed  to  tame  ? 
AUs  !  alas !  **  another  and  the  same  !'' 

xxvn. 

Place  for  Free-kirk !  the  gallant  donkey  eomes  I  ! 
Who  backs  him  ?  Quthrie.  or  no  grave  bnlfoon. 
Ye  cymbals  clash  I  squeak,  fifes  I  and  ramble  dmms  ! ! 
Hey  1  in  what  quarter  think  ye  sits  the  moon  ? — 
And  now  Che  books  are  out — and  deadly  sums 
Are  bet  and  taen  by  many  a  knowing  loon  ; 
When  ••where  Is  Fiction r  rings  the  general  cry ; 
And  *'  Fiction  1  Fiction  !"  rends  the  frighted  sky. 

XXVIII. 

'*  Bring  forth  the  steed !  the  Taunted  steed  was  brought*' — 

He  came  of  pure  and  noble  eastern  race — 

In  many  a  bloody  field  had  stoutly  fought, 

Famous  alike  for  durance  and  for  pace. 

With  German  and  Italian  had  he  wrought, 

And  lost  but  little  of  his  strength  and  grace. 

Till  modem  men  and  women  of  small  merit. 

Ambled  to  death  the  glorious  creature^  spirit. 

XXIX. 

Tears  filled  mine  eyes,  as  there  the  courser  stood, 
Sore  galled  and  sparined  since  the  days  of  Scott. 
Balzac  and  Sue,  and  all  your  bloody  brood, 
Had  brought  his  gallop  to  a  stumbling  trot. 
And  now  he  seemed  most  miserably  shoed, 
For  a  long  nuce  of  dire  and  perilous  note — 
Diekens  was  on  him — he  had  used  him  ill, 
But  folt  it  not,  and  journeyed  on  him  still. 

XXX. 

The  weights  are  now  adjusted — and  *tis  found 
JeiTrey  rides  lightest  of  the  booted  crew. 
With  Kindness,  seldom  matched  on  selfish  ground, 
James  lends  a  noyel — generous  Ainsworth  two. 
At  length  they  rank  them  for  the  opening  bound, 
Rings  the  last  bell,  like  jolly  riew-halloo— 
Sounds  OTery  whip  upon  the  ooaisers  sides, 
And  every  man  for  Kfe  and  gk>ry  rides. 

XXXI. 

They  push,  they  plunge,  they  scour,  they  rush,  they  rattle  I 
A  thousand  throats  the  startled  welkin  tear, 
Bager  they  bend  them  o*er  their  labouring  cattle ; 
Nor  shout,  nor  lash,  nor  gory  spur  they  spare. 
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TwM  thought  by  many  Bob  Montgomery  sat  ill> 
And  siglied  for  broidered  govn  ana  easy  chair ; 
While  Guthrie  nervously  forsakes  the  rein. 
And  whip  in  teeth,  seeks  wifety  in  the  mane. 

XXXII- 

Awhile  they  tramp  the  eyen,  tm*fy  plain — 
A  ditch  is  cleared— a  sunken  fence  is  passed^- 
A  hedge  is  topped  I  another !  and  again, 
A  thii^  is  skimmed  as  foatly  as  the  la^t ! — 
Up  a  rough  hill  the  struggling  horses  strain, 
0*er  the  dim  ridge  they  vanish  like  a  blast ; 
And  when  the  race  onoe  more  appears  in  view, 
'Tis  clear  some  envious  bog  has  swallowed  two. 

XXXIII. 

"  Freekirk"  is  down,  and  "  Satan"  strives  no  rnore^ 
"  Fiction"  is  first,  while*  neck  and  neck,  behind 
"  Critique*'  and  "  History"  exert  them  sore, 
And  plunge,  and  pant,  and  tear,  along  like  wind. 
A  rasping  leap— <lread  Scylla !  yawns  before — 
"Fiction*'  is  o'er!  **  Critique!''  thy  paces  mind ! 
One  slip — he's  got  it !  and  like  old  tree- root, 
AVe  see  no  more  of  Jeffrey  than  his  boot  I 

XXXIV. 

Now,  Dickens  I  use  the  spur  and  bridle  well ; — 
Like  the  wild  German  Huntsman  at  thy  back-- 
Each  ringing  lash  resounding  as  a  knell — 
Tenacious  (Wlyle  urges  on  his  hack. 
Men  drew  their  breaUi,  as  centuries  will  tell ; 
And  many  a  trembling  better  sighed  "  good  lack  f' 
When  crack  I  and  crack  !  and,  by  his  horse's  n08e» 
Dickens  has  won  it  from  historic  prose  !    • 

XXXV. 

The  prizes  now  bespeidc  the  umpire's  care ; 

And,  in  the  absence  of  a  Queen  of  Beaut]r> 

Pnnch  claims  the  management  of  this  affair, 

And,  grave  as  priest,  betakes  him  to  the  duty  i 

First  prize — ^a  "  cap  and  bells"  is  Dombey's  share. 

Quoth  Punch— '<*  They're  not,  I  rather  think,  quite  new  i*ye ; 

"  Not  quite"  said  Dombey — '*  yet  tiiey  suit  me  well ; 

As  future  Christmas  days,  perohance,  may  tell." 

XXXVI. 

Prize  second — "  his  own  works" — was  CJarlyle's  doom — 
With  rueful  glance  the  hero  took  them  up  ; 
Even  as  a  quack  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  fume, 
If  forced  to  swallowliis  own  nauseous  cup  j; 
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Or  as  old  Croesas  might  be  thonght  to  gloom. 
When  on  hi«  molten  dross  oonstrained  to  sup. 
He  bagged  the  insalt ;  but  was  heard  to  say — 
*'  For  this  disgrace  I'll  make  the  public  pay  9 

XXXVII. 

Last  prize — "  a  ream  of  foolscap," — who  shall  claim  I 
By  this  the  vanquished  three  came  sneaking  in. 
Were  Jeffrey's  mother  there,  the  worthy  dame 
fiad  scarce  descried  her  son ;  for  cheek  and  chin 
Were  sore  besmeared  in  that  deceitful  game. 
The  oilier  two  might  well  be  held  as  twin ; 
From  a  black  bog  the  savoury  Preacher,  rose, 
And  men,  who  used  their  eyes,  reserved  their  nose. 

xxxvm. 

Yotes  being  taen,  with  neariy  one  consent, 
'"  The  ream  of  foolscap"  was  to  grace  the  toil 
Of  him,  who,  in  his  d«y,  most  ink  had  spent 
In  branding  virgin  paper  with  a  soil. 
The  baffled  Guthrie  strack  at  once,  his  tent ; 
HiB  virtue  shone  in  monster-meeting  broil ; 
The  critic  said  the  thing  was  past  tebating, 
And  off  walked  Bob  to  pen  another  **  Satan.*' 

XXXIX. 

But  whei-e  is ?    Wherefore  doth  he  hide 

His  head  for  modesty  so  widely  famed  ? 

Why  lets  he  honest  Guthrie  boot  and  ride 

Till  gallant  "  Free-Kirk*  in  the  mire  is  lamed  ?— 

Early  I  marked  the  victim  slink  aside, 

And  seek  a  doleful  place—"  Lake  Limbo**  named — 

A  refuge  for  those  ill-advised  men. 

Who  dupe  their  kind,  or  desecrate  the  pen. 

XLu 

Alas  1  alas  1  it  was  a  saddening  scene — 
Black  were  the  waTes,  and  bitter  to  the  taste ; 
Upon  its  stony  shore  no  verdure  green 
8miled  sweetly^— all  was  melancholy  waste. 
A  rifted  pine,  two  seowling  erags  between, 
Made  eene  mnsio  to  the  bleaching  blast : 
There  swung  the  skeletons,  mid  wind  and  rain. 
Of  those  who  made  of  *^  godliness  a  gain." 

XLI. 

Here  raved  and  wailed  the  sleepless  ghosts  of  those, 
Who  drugged  the  public  with  nnwh<Hesome  pills» 
Whose  books  to  true  morality  were  foes, 
Who  dipped  in  infideUty  their  qnills« 
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Here  Paine  Is  t«rtiired  with  undyiiig  wobs. 
The  worm  that  dies  not,  fire  that  neTer  kills. 
Here  ■  prowledi  like  Israers  Tagrant-son, 

Ahitophel  seddng  peace,  bat  finding  none. 

XLn. 

**  Ah  I  ine»**  he  eried,  "  these  waters  drink  the  brine 
Of  floods  of  hapless  tears  poured  out  for  me. 
Ten  thonsand  Mirses  on  that  pride  of  ndne» 
Scotland !  that  ISsstened  disooid  upon  thee  I 
Peace— holy  peace— will  yet  again  be  thine, 
To  me  that  blessed  dove  no  more  can  flee.** 
He  wrong  his  handb,  and  shrieked  along  the  shore ; 
Nor  seek  we  pain  like  his  to  witness  more. 

xim. 

To  watcb  the  fiOa  of  Unt  erentful  day 
Were  many  of  all  tribes  and  tongoes  oolleeted. 
There  langbed  the  Frenehmaa,  volatile  and  ny ; 
And  there  the  smoking  Oermaa  was  deteeted ; 
And  there  tiM  Dntohman,  stnbboni  as  his  elay ; 
And  there  the  8oot>  In  etery  dime  respeeted  ( 
There  spat  the  Yankee ;  there,  with  bearded  face, 
The  solemn  Tueonuun  beheld  ttie  race. 

XUV. 

The  andent  dramatists,  thoQ£h  fond  at  ttm^ 

Thought  the  concern  was  ratSer  in/ra  dig  ;  I 

Bat  mMB  a  distance  every  mother's  son 

Noted  with  merriment  that  clasdo  rig.  I 

Ben  Johnson  mingled  with  the  crowd  for  one, 

I  knew  him  by  his  raby  nose  and  wig ; 

And  if  I  err  not,  Massinger  and  Shirley, 

With  Ford  and  Webster,  joined  the  hurly-borly.  | 

XLV. 


Two  witty*  clerer  gentlenea  I  saw 
Devonriag  eagerly  the  predeos  scene- 
Smith,*  foader  of  the  gf6cm-room  than  the  law; 
And  that  iMStiovs*  hsppy  wag,  Maginii. 
Nature  bestowed  on  ^lioih,  wtthont  a  flaw, 
The  diamond  of  wit  so  bright  and  keen. 
To  light  them  onward  to  the  first  renown ; 
Bat  both  to  sparkling  firagments  broke  them  down.t 

•  Th0  immitd*  JmbM  6mitli  of  Whota  the  CdkmCete  of  Bleisbgton  and,  **if  1m  lid 
not  bem  a  witty  man,  I10  WMld  b«ve  Bfete  s  gnat  ttia." 

f  Bothfiittaradswi^talmtiwlildiiiMddliBViiiMdafiedsttMta^ 
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XLVL 

T vera  long  to  tell  of  all  who  ^ithered  there, 
How  tears  of  laughter  stood  m  Brinaleje  eye — 
Hoir  "  TJaole  Toby**  twirled  his  eratdi  m  air, 
As  all  the  ral^ble-roat  went  soooring  by : 
How  North  was  heard  moat  stoatly  to  declare, 
That  were  it  not  the  *"  Noctes*  had  nur  dry, 
He*d  print  in  full,  the  pedigree  and  names 
Of  those  who  stroTo  at  these  CHympic  Ghunes. 

XLVn. 

Yes  t  yes  t  tvootd  take  a  century  to  tell 
The  varied  scenes  of  that  pletorial  day. 
Lonff,  long,  I  guess,  in  memory  they'll  dwell- 
Fresh  aa  a  beim-field,  or  the  new-mown  hay : 
But  see  t  in  gigs  and  whiskies  fSorth  pell-mell^ 
The  glad  spectators  pour  alooff  the  way— 
So  here  we  pause,  and  for  a  mile  sit  down,.— 
Xot  always  can  Qrimaldi  play  the  elown. 

XLVin. 

Reader  tadieat  wh^it  think  y«  of  my  book? 
lis  written  mind  ye,  with  a  pore  hitention* 
A^  other  pens  It  mient  haye  taien  a  look. 
And  other  faults  it  had  been  just  to  mention. 
Perchance  you  say,  like  true  Frisian  (DOok^ 
Fm  keei^e  (br  a  "  coup*  my  best  inTentkm  ; 
Or,  like  a  wilful  aotor,  may  I  mean 
To  hoffd  my  talents  for  a  closing  soaoe^ 

XLIX. 

No  I  here  I  pause ;  fbr  this  to  me  is  dear^ 
Until  a  candid  radical  is  fomid — 
A  German  hatins  pipes,  and  loathing  beer, 
A  critic,  whose  chief  aim  is  not  to  wound ; 
A  partT  of  iM  maids,  who  hate  to  hear 
ScMidal  of  nan  or  woman  above  gnmnd— 
An  honeet  lAwyw— and  a  Footman  dyil— 
Authors  wiU  &mm  and  fume,  and  dupe  azid  drive!. 


Seven  righteous  men,  in  aadent  times,  had  sated 
The  sin-beUiden  *'  cities  of  the  plain," 
Were  a  like  number  of  wise  aottiors  amved. 
Who  print  for  risht  and  season-— ncft  for  gtdn ; 
Br  whom  the  public  foar  not  to  be  knaTod, 
Their  taste  perverted,  and  their  money  tMn,— 
Wpre  this  the  case, }  fSaar  that  even  London 
Wopld  run  an  awfal  risk  of  being  undone. 
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LI. 

Then  fare  thee  well !    My  worthy  friend  Sir  Peter 
Has  long  withdrawn  from  painting  fools  of  fashion ; 
Nor  shall  his  kinsman,  in  half  crazy  metre, 
Faint  fools  of  fame  till  in  a  righteons  passion. 
Should  he  appear  again,  a  pastime  sweeter, 
Than  dealing  round  to  quacks  a  hearty  thrashing* 
May  prove,  if  smiles  are  all  that  waken  here — 
Peter  can  also  draw  a  pensive  tear. 


The  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.      By  the  Rbv.  James  Amdbbson.      GIm- 
gow  :  Blackie  and  Son.     1851. 

"  AND  OF  BOKOXTRABLE  WOMEN  NOT  ▲  FEW." 

The  link  between  men  and  angels  is  woman.  She  is  the  sublimation 
of  humanity.  The  ideas  which  we  form  of  angelio  spirits  are  derirable 
from  her.  It  is  she  that  gives  the  image  of  tne  beautiful  te  the  mind 
of  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the  poet.  It  is  she  whose  love  blesses 
us — whose  pity  cheers  us — whose  companionship  makes  us  glad — and 
who  is  at  once  the  ministering  angel  of  man  and  of  the  world.  A  sig- 
nal honour  has  been  put  by  God  upon  women  since  the  beginning.  If 
she  was  the  cause  of  man*s  ruin,  she  has  been  that  of  his  restoration. 
If  by  her  Paradise  was  lost,  by  her  also  has  Paradise  been  regained. 
If  she  has  been  the  source  of  all  our  woe,  she  has  also  been  that  of  ail 
our  hope.  Whether  her  lot  has  been  cast  among  savage  or  civilized 
nations — whether  the  devotee  of  heathen ism»  or  the  didciple  of  the 
Christian  faith — whether  seated  on  a  throne,  or  on  the  rustic  chair 
of  the  peasant's  cot,  she  has  been  ever  true  to  her  instinct, — ^tender,  gen- 
tle, affectionate  and  faithful,  and  when  need  be,  sublimely  heroic.  In 
the  annals  of  every  country,  yea  and  of  every  tribe,  are  embalmed  both 
the  good  and  the  noble  deeds  ef  women.  It  was  the  Lacedemonian 
women  who  saved  their  country  fVom  the  arms  of  Pyrrus,  king  of  £p7- 
rus.  It  was  the  Celtic  women  who  quelled  the  civil  war  that  raged  in 
their  country,  and  which  threatened  its  destruction ;  and  such  was  the 
position  of  national  honour  assigned  to  them,  as  well  as  of  national 
confidence,  that  long  after,  in  the  league  with  Hannibal,  this  was  one 
of  the  classes  inserted,  "  That  if  the  Celtans  have  any  matter  of  oom- 
plaint  against  the  Carthagenians,  the  Carthagenians  as  commanders  in 
Spain  shall  judge  of  it.  Bat  if  the  Carthagenians  have  anything  to 
object  against  the  Celtans,  it  shall  be  brought  before  the  Celtan  women.** 
And  what  a  bright  galaxy  of  female  names  stretches  along  the  hemis- 
phere of  history,  profane  and  sacred.  Aspasia  was  so  learned,  that  she 
was  the  instructress  of  Pericles,  and  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  sol- 
diers and  orators  of  his  age.  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Graoohi,  was 
such  a  mistress  of  eloquence,  that  Cicero  him;elf  was  one  of  her  ad- 
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mirera.  Joan  of  Arc  is  the  heroine  of  patriotism.  In  letters  we  have 
a  Madame  de  Stael,  in  poetry  we  have  a  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  astronomy 
a  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  department  in  literature,  phi- 
losophy and  art  that  women  have  not  adorned,  and  rendered  more  illus- 
trioos.  But  it  is  reli<;ion  especially  that  has  made  woman  to  shine, 
and  brought  back  her  loveliness  to  its  primeval  lustre,  purifying^  it  of 
its  earthiness,  and  giving  it  a  holier  and  a  heavcniier  tint.  It  restores 
to  her  Eden's  beauty,  which  sin  swept  away.  In  almost  every  page 
of  the  Inspired  Record,  we  read  of  the  piety,  the  faith,  the  holy  love 
and  heroism  of  women.  We  find  a  Miriam,  leading  on  the  "  loud  tim- 
brel," the  thanksgivings  to  Jehovah  of  a  ransomed  nation — a  Jael  cut- 
ting off  with  her  own  hand  the  leader  of  Israel's  enemies — three  Maries 
and  but  one  John,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  the  crucified  One,  and  one 
of  these,  three  nights  thereafter,  alone  in  the  garden,  seeking  in  discon- 
Bohite  sorrow,  the  place  where  he  was  laid.  Among  the  primitive 
martyrs  to  the  faith,  there  were  none  more  ready  to  die  or  more  coar- 
ageous  in  death,  than  women.  At  the  Reformation  female  devotedness 
to  the  truth  was  equally  conspicuous.  Olimpia  Fulvia  Morata,  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey  were  both  the  daughters  and  the  disciples  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  in  them  we  behold  that  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  had 
not  lost  its  charms  over  the  female  heart,  nor  failed  to  inspire  it  with 
its  ancient  heroism.  Since  then  how  brightly  has  woman  shone  in  the 
Church,  doing  with  affectionate  fidelity  and  unquenchable  earnestness, 
the  will  of  her  divine  Master, — forsaking  the  land  of  her  nativity  and  her 
kindred,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  perishing  millions  of  heathenism — 
penetrating  the  unhealthy  lanes  and  fevered  hovels  of  the  crowded  city 
to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  and  carrying 
within  the  very  bars  and  bolts  of  a  prison  their  message  of  compassion 
snd  peace  to  its  unhappy  inmates.  The  names  of  a  Harriet  Newell  and 
a  Mrs.  Fry,  will  be  held  by  their  race  •*  in  everlasting  remembrance." 
But  how  many  are  there  whose  names  posterity  will  never  know,  who 
are  as  deserving  of  regard  and  human  admiration  as  any  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned — nay,  as  any  whom  our  pen  could  name.  Like  the 
diamond  in  the  mine,  and  the  pearl  in  the  deep,  they  are  destined  to 
hold  their  place  in  earthly  obscurity,  *'  till  the  restitution  of  all  things," 
when  they  will  have  their  reward  in  being  publicly  acknowledged  and 
honoured  before  an  assembled  universe.  Meantime  their  record  is  on 
high. 

We  thank  the  author  of  the  present  volume  for  the  sei^vice  which 
he  has  rendered  the  Church  and  posterity  in  rescuing  the  memories  of 
those  noble  women,  whom  he  styles  the  ••  Ladies  of  the  Covenant,"  from 
the  dust  and  decay  of  ages.  They  deserve  to  be  remembered.  We  do 
not  believe  that  Westminster  Abbey  contains  one  of  their  bones,  but 
the  whole  Christian  Church  is  the  temple  of  their  sepulture,  and  every 
Christian  heart  should  be  a  sanctuary,  in  which  their  character  and 
^eeds  lie  embalmed.  He  well  remarks  in  his  preface,  that  the  conflict 
in  which  they  were  engaged  was  a  different  one  from  the  "  Ten  Years' 
Conflict"  of  modem  times.  The  one  was  a  hurricane  of  the  elements, 
the  other  was  a  tempest  of  zephyrs.  The  one  was  a  real  and  a  bloody 
engagement, — a  Bleinheim  or  a  Waterloo.    The  other  was  a  shamfyjht 
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m  Hyde  Park.  The  Ladies  of  the  CoTenant  did  somediiiig  more  than 
lean  upon  their  lily-white  hands,  and  shed  sentimental  tears  in  St. 
Andrew^s  Church,  or  wave  scented  pocket-handkerdiiefs  on  the  mareh 
of  the  '<  merry  martyrs*'  to  Tanfield.  They  had  to  do  with  stern  reali- 
lities — ^ihe  stem  realities  of  life  and  religions  prinoiple»  and  God  attem- 
pered their  hearts  to  deal  wiUi  these  realities,  ana  to  triumph.  Aa 
patriotic  as  they  were  pious,  they  were  at  once  the  heroines  of  their 
country  and  their  Church,  and  Scotland  and  Scotland's  Chureh  will  ever 
remain  their  debtors.  Chiefly  the  wives  and  the  daughters  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility,  they  hesitated  not  to  make  common  cause  with  the  pe<^le» 
for  it  was  the  cause  of  God ;  and  neither  the  blandishments  of  a  coorW 
nor  the  bribe  of  royal  favour  and  royal  rewards  oould  allure  them  from 
their  allegiance.  They  loved  the  oause  for  its  own  sake.  They  loved 
Him  whose  cause  it  was,  and  looked  for  the  recompense  of  reward.  The 
truth  of  God  had  opened  up  within  them  a  fountain  of  love,  which  the 
sunbeams  of  royal  favour  oould  not  dry  up.  It  had  lighted  a  fire  on 
the  altar  of  every  heart,  which  no  civil  persecution » however  fierce,  oould 
put  out ;  the  one  gave  them  strengtn  by  its  waters,  amid  all  their 
weakness — the  other  gave  them  light  amid  all  their  darkness  ^  and  thej 
triumphed. 

The  volume  before  us  may  be  called  a  romance  of  religione  reality. 
Everv  biography  may  form  the  sround-work  of  a  noveL  We  have  mora 
true  incident  in  the  shortest  of  uiem,  than  is  spread  over  the  four  and 
six  volume  works  of  our  fashionable  novelists^  We  have  here  stirring 
adventure,  touching  episode,  hair* -breadth  eseapes,  marvellous  ex* 
ploits  of  the  most  thrilling  character, — and  what  throws  a  halo  of  in- 
terest around  them  all  is,  that  they  all  occur  within  the  provinee  of 
rehgion  and  religious  enterprize.  It  is  religion  that  inspires  and  car- 
ries on  eadi  heroine,  and  at  last  makes  her  to  conquer,  and  in  the  vo- 
lume, religious  though  it  be,  the  adage  ir  verified,  that  *'  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction."  The  period  embraced  by  the  work,  is  that  extending  from 
the  reign  of  James  tfie  VI.  to  that  of  James  Uie  VIL,  or  from  shortly 
after  Uie  Reformation  to  the  Revolution — although  strictly  speakiiu^ 
the  Covenant  only  belongs  to  the  intervening  reigns  of  Charles  the  !• 
and  II.  Yet  the  principles  of  the  conflict  thronghout  were  the  same, 
and  the  ladies  of  tne  periods,  bordering  on  the  times  of  th^  Covenant, 
may  be  vei^  properly  included.  When  we  mention  the  names  of  Lady 
Boyd,  Lady  James  Campbell,  Lady  Cavers,  Lady  Bailie  of  Jerviswood, 
Mrs.  William  Veitch,  Isabell  Alison,  and  Marion  Harvey^  the  readers 
of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history  cannot  fail  to  anticipate  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  these  sketches.  They  are  names  engraven  on  the 
granite  hills  of  our  country,  which  no  lapse  of  ages  can  effaoe.  We 
vield  to  none  in  our  admiration  of  the  men  of  the  Covenant,  and  those 
heroines  who  were  associated  with  them  in  the  work,  and  who  cheered 
them  on  to  victory ;  neither  to  Reformed  Presbyterians  nor  Free- Chnroh- 
men,  nor  to  any  who  profess  to  inherit  their  principles,  and  to  occupy 
their  place,  will  we  yield,  io  this  respect.  We  revere  their  memories, 
we  applaud  their  deeds ;  and  maligned  as  they  have  been,  by  the  pen  of 
the  novelist  and  the  poet,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
were  the  saviours  of  their  country  and  their  Qiurch.     The  Covenants  to 
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ibis  day  Bxe  bound  ap  witb  oar  Confession  of  Faith,  and  it  will  be  an 
eTil  day  for  the  ChonAh  of  SooUand,  when  they  cease  to  be  so.  We 
oontend  that  the  position  which  the  CoTenanters  desired  in  all  their 
struggles  to  oocapy,  was  that  which  the  Chnroh  of  Scotland  now  occu- 
pies, of  which  we  have  proof  positive  in  the  Tolunie  before  us.  She 
alone,  of  all  the  Bodies  tnat  lay  claim  to  this  distinction,  is  their  heir, 
and  mav  she  continue  to  the  latest  era  to  evince  that  she  prizes  and  is 
resolved  to  maintain  the  heritage !  The  followinflr  beautitul  answer  to 
prayer  is  from  Uie  Sketch  of  tne  Marchioness  of  Argyll.  «'  In  this 
season  of  deep  distress  (the  determination  of  Middleton  to  carry  the 
sentence  of  death  into  execution  against  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Argyll) 
the  Marchioness,  like  a  genuine  child  of  God,  betook  herself  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  it  is  an  interesting  trait  in  her  character,  to  find 
her  there  imploring  from  ^  him  who  is  a  present  help  in  the  time  of 
iroubley'  support  jmd  oomfort,  not  so  much  for  herself  as  for  her  beloved 
husband,  wno  Uiough  guilty  of  no  crime,  was  so  soon  to  suffer  a  trai- 
tor^s  deo^.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  be  execut- 
ed, she  and  Mr.  John  Carstairs  were  employed  in  wrestling  with  Grod 
in  his  behalf,  in  a  chamber  in  the  Canongate,  earnestly  pleading  that 
the  Lord  would  now  seal  his  charter  by  saying  to  him, '  Son,  be  of  good 
cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.*  It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that 
at  the  very  time  they  were  thus  employed,  the  Marquis,  while  engaged 
in  settling  some  worldly  a&irs,  a  number  of  persons  of  quality  being 
present  with  him,  was  visited  in  his  soul  with  such  a  sense  of  the  di- 
vine iavour,  as  almost  overpowered  him,  and  after  in  vain  attempting 
to  conceal  his  emotions,  by  going  to  the  fire,  and  beginning  to  stir  tt 
with  the  tongs,  he  turned  about,  and  melting  into  tears  excUimed,  *  I 
see  this  will  not  do,  I  must  now  declare  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for 
my  soul !  He  has  just  now,  at  this  very  instant  of  time,  sealed  my 
eharter  with  these  words,  *  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.'  This  comfortable  state  of  mina  he  retained  to  the  last,  and  to 
this  scene  he  alluded  in  his  dying  speech  on  the  scaffold.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  bestowment  of  the  very  blessings  prayed  for,  by  this 
devout  lady  and  that  goodly  minister,  to  the  dying  martyr,  at  the  very 
instant  in  which  it  was  sought,  was  a  signal  answer  to  their  believing 
prayers." 

We  have  said  that  the  principles  of  Guthrie,  Durham,  Yeitch, 
and  Blair,  and  of  the  real,  not  the  spurious  Covenanters,  were  those 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  ever  maintained,  and  now  maintains. 
The  followinff  is  an  anecdote  from  the  sketch  of  Mrs.  Durham,  the 
wife  of  the  celebrated  James  Durham,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High 
Church  of  Glasgow.  ^*  Mr.  Patrick  Simson,'*  says  Wodrow,  from  whom 
the  anecdote  is  taken,  told  me  *'  that  Mrs.  Durham,  when  reading  some 
sermons  of  the  high-fliers,  and  when  hearing  some  of  the  more  violent 
of  the  field  preachers,  said  that  she  had  observed  just  such  a  difference 
between  the  field-preachings  and  those  she  was  used  to,  as  she  did  be- 
tween the  Apocrypha  and  the  Bible,  when  she  read  them.*'  "  Mrs.  Dur- 
ham,'' the  author  adds,  "seemed  to  refer  to  such  of  the  field-preachers  as 
more  zealous  than  wise,  broke  forth  in  their  sermons  into  bitter  invec- 
tires  and  uncharitable  censures  against  the  indulged  ministers.    She 
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has  also  a{>parentl7  had  an  eye  to  the  undigested  and  superficial  theo* 
logj  of  their  discourses."  Might  not  the  Free  Church  tale  a  hint  from 
this?  Again,  when  speaking  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  author 
tells  us, — ••  When  Mr.  William  Violant  became  indulged  minister  at 
Cambusnethan^  the  Lord's  Supper  was  frequently  administered  in  that 
place,  i^nd  was  resorted  to  by  people  from  all  quarters.  Among  others 
the  Duchess  regularly  went  over  to  observe  the  ordinance,  and  on  such 
occasion,. it  was  her  practice  to  reside  at  Coltness,  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stewait  of  Coltness,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  sincere  piety» 
and  whose  Lady  was  distinguished  in  no  ordinary  degree,  for  her  Chris* 
tian  virtues  and  graces.  In  attending  the  indulged  minister,  says  the 
author,  she  was  keeping  within  the  strict  limits  of  the  law."  Again — 
"  Of  the  Revolution  which  took  place  in  1688,  the  Duchess  was  a  warm 
friend,  both  because  it  delivered  these  nations  from  tyranny  and  popery, 
and  restored  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  to  her  liberties.  Lock- 
hart  calls  her  "  a  staunch  Presbyterian  and  hearty  revolutioner.*'  Her 
zeal  in  the  cause  ot  this  Church  was  well  known  to  King  William,  who 
delicately  jested  her  on  the  subject,  as  we  learn  from  the  following 
anecdote,  recorded  by  Wodrow.  Writing,  October  3d,  1710,  he  says, 
*^  I  hear  that  a  little  while  after  the  Kevolution,  when  this  present 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  coming  down  from  court,  and  had  taken  leave 
of  the  Queen,  and  took  leave  of  rLing  William,  he  smiling  said,  '  You 
are  going  down  to  take  cure  of  the  Kirk.  Yes  Sir,  she  replied,  *  I  own 
myself  a  Presbyterian/  and  offered  to  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand.  The 
King  presently  supported  her,  and  as  I  think  did  not  suffer  her  to 
kneel,  but  said,  *  Madam,  I  am  likewise  a  Presbyterian.'  *'  Maent>Iaj 
also  confirms  William's  own  statement.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
memoir  in  the  whole  volume  is  that  of  Mrs.  Yeitch,  wife  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Yeitch,  the  valiant  Covenanter.  Flying  from  Scotland 
to  England,  she  resided  there,  first  at  one  place  and  then  at  another, 
along  with  her  husband,  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  latterly  by  her- 
self and  with  children,  till  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  when  her  hus- 
band became  indulged  minister  at  Morcbattle,  and  after  the  Revolution, 
minister  of  Peebles  and  Dumfries.  She  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  restored  to  her  ancient  rights  and  liberties, 
and  to  sit  by  the  fireside  of  her  own  manse,  recounting  to  her  children 
and  friends  the  marvellous  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  her  and  hers.  But 
they  were  not  all  women  of  birth  and  education,  and  in  a  worldly  sense 
'*  ladies,"  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters.  We 
have  an  interesting  account  of  Isobel  Alison  and  Marion  IJaivey,  who 
suffered  in  the  cause.  In  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  and  the  one  but  a 
servant  maid,  they  were  raised  by  the  grace  of  God  to  true  nobility. 
They  maintained  these  principles  with  adevotedness  that  nothing  could 
daunt,  and  courageously  sealed  them  with  their  blood.  Such  also  were 
Margaret  Maclauchlan  and  Margaret  Wilson,  who  perished  for  the  same 
cause,  by  the  inhuman  death  of  drowning  at  the  stake,  but  three  yeais 
before  the  Revolution. 

The  Uat  Sketch  in  the  volume  is  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Atholl, 

daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  an  eminently  godly  woman 

Among  many  incidents  in  her  history  woithy  of  being  known  and  re- 
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Tnembered  in  the  present  daj,  is  this,  that  the  lawr  under  which  the 
Church  of  ScotUnd  was  placed  in  the  appointment  of  ministers  to  ra- 
cant  parishes,  was  idinticalfy  the  same  as  that  under  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  now  acts ;  identically  the  same  we  repeat ;  and  what  say  our 
Free  friends  to  this  !  We  do  not  know  to  what  denomination  the  Rev, 
James  Anderson,  the  compiler  of  the  present  rolume  belong!  ;  but  hear 
what  he  says  in  a  foot-note  to  the  text,  which  refers  to  the  appointment 
of  a  minister  at  Falkland,  in  which  appointment  the  Duchess  of  AthoU 
was  deeply  interested.  At  page  591  he  thus  writes  :  *<  The  reaaona  of 
the  congregation^  if  they  disapproved  of  the  person  proposed^  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  Presbytery^  which  was  to  judge  of  them.**  This  is  what  the 
Seceders  of  the  Free  Church  Secession  have  long  denied.  Let  them 
answer  it  if  they  can.  It  is  not  an  adherent  of  the  Establishment  who 
makes  the  assertion.  We  also  learn  from  the  same  memoir,  that  the 
same  Episcopal  bigotry  obtained,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as 
now.  In  her  Diary  she  writes  as  follows,  Dunkeld,  April  4th,  1706. 
"  1  was  this  day  reflecting  upon  the  sad  divisions  of  this  Church,  and 
now  it  is  become  a  doctrine,  preached  up  by  the  Episcopalians,  that  the 
Preshyterians  are  not  lawful  ministers,  and  that  what  they  do  is  not 
Talid,80  that  those  they  baptize  are  not  baptized,  and  that  the  people  owe 
them  no  obedience  in  their  ministerial  authority.  1  was  made  to  think 
it  was  matter  of  great  lamentation,  and  presaged  very  sad  things  to 
this  nation,  and  the  more  so  that  it  was  so  little  laid  to  heart,  ancl  that 
there  is  so  great  neglect,  to  say  no  worse  of  the  gospel,  which  is  preached 
so  powerfully  amongst  u.^."  The  Episcopal  peacock  is  again  spreading 
his  tail  to  the  sun,  maintaining  that  no  bird  has  a  tail  but  himself,  and 
fot^etting  that  "his  speech  bewrayeth  him/'  as  after  all  the  foolish  bird 
of  the  fable  ! 

In  conclusion  we  say,  that  this  volume  has  filled  up  a  blank  in  our 
religious  literature  that  has  been  long  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  has  all  the  interest  of  fiction,  and  the 
truth  of  history,  whilst  it  forms  a  beautiful  manual  of  the  experience 
and  power  of  vital  religion.  It  may  be  called  the  annals  of  religious 
heroism-— a  heroism  such  as  no  country  has  produced  but  our  own,  and 
none  hot  Scottish  women  have  displayed. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

FANCY  !    BEAU  ME  ON  THY  WINGS. 

Fancy  I  bear  me  on  thy  wings, 

To  where  the  silv'ry  foantain  springs^ 

In  the  forest's  deep  recess. 

Bright  in  summer^s  loveliness  ; 

Bounding  joyfully  aloug, 

in  one  ceaseless  flow  of  song. 
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Lay  me  hj  its  flov'ry  brim. 
On  the  couch  that  fairies  trim^ 
Deck'd  with  hare-bells  blue  and  white-.. 
Purple  oxUps,  oowalipe  bright,. 
Starry  daiatee,  Tielets  rare, 
Balmy  thyme  ta  aoent  the  air  T 

Shield  my  head  with  branching  tffees». 
Waving  gently  in  the  breeae^ 
While  the  laaghtng  ddea  aboTe. 
Like  the  watehM  eyes  of  love, 
Softly  thjoagh  the  foliage  peep, 
As  if  to  guard  me  while  I  sleep. 

On  my  eyelids  lay  tW  spell 
Whoee  magic  power  I  love  so  well. 
That  shuts  fiom  vision  earthly  things,. 
Or  else  upon  their  meanness  flhigs 
A  heavenly  light  in  which  they  shine,. 
All  holy,  spiritual,  divine.. 

The  forms  I  love  then  let  me  see. 

Bright  in  that  wendxous  witchery  ; 

The  tones  I  love  then  kt  me  hear 

By  thee  made  music  to  my  ear ; 

Throw  over  aQ  hope's  radiant  beams. 

Then  Fancy— leave  me  ta  my  dreams } 
BdMfffiM.  AoimSiiini- 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 
TV  Gnek  Church.    A  Shiteh.    London :  Dftrling. 

The  predsb  object  of  this  little  work  does  not  evidently  appear.  It  givea 
us  no  complete  idea  of  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  community  to  whicb 
it  refidrs — ^nor  does  it  describe  its  present  state.  It  is  apparently  part  of  a 
series  bearing  upon  some  peculiar  idea  of  Christian  unk>n  present  to  the  an- 
thor's  mind.  The  other  portions  of  the  series  have  not  reached  us  ;  and 
Judging  from  this  fragment  merely,  the  matter  appears  somewhat  dark  and 
enigmatical.    We  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author  belongs  to  that  body 

! increasing  perhaps),  who  desire  the  rerival  of  the  Houses  of  Convocatk>n» 
p.  69.)  He  seems  to  adopt  an  almost  apologetic,  or  at  least  beseeching 
tone,  when  he  treats  of  the  separation  of  England  from  the  Komish  Church, 
and  the  Papal  authority ;  though  we  must  do  him  the  Justice  of  stating, 
that  he  admits  the  existing  corruptions  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  to  be  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  such  a  consummation ;  yet  his  language  is  not  that 
of  one  who  perceives  the  vast  importance  and  vital  consequence  of  the  doc- 
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trinw  of  the  Reformation.  The  Church  of  Boine»  it  seems,  has  lier  '*  price- 
less gifts;**  hat  the  writer  does  not  tell  us  what  these  are ;  and  he  speaks 
in  tmas  as  Tatfoe  of  a  **  tme  Soda&sm.^  Sarely  these  notions  are  like  the 
iBTeries  of  a  dreamer?  and  the  hook  itself  seems  calculated  to  suhserve 
scarcely  any  oaeful  purpose  in  the  ease  of  those  who  have  access  to  larger 
and  more  satisfaetory  records  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  treats  hut  of 
asmaU  peart  of  them;  and  the  treatment  of  that  part  is  not  to  our  mind, 
^e  quote  the  foQowkig  as  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  manner  :— 

"  Dafk  and  tfa'eateninff  were  the  signs  of  the  times  as  the  third  century 
passed  away.  An  atdet  of  the  Csesar  Galerius  had  just  come  out,  command- 
ing all  soldiers  to  join  in  the  Paean  sacrificial  rites ;  many,  in  consequence 
pfe  hi  tiieir  oommissions  ;  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  £rom  the  highest  to  the 
fewest,  preferred  to  quit  their  service  rather  than  to  forsake  or  compromise 
thdr  faith.  The  worst  forehodings  were  realized  when,  in  303,  the  perse- 
eotfaig  arm  of  Diodetian  qnead  terror  and  desolation.  Nioomedia,  where 
DiocMiaa  kept  his  court,  contained  a  magnificent  church,  erected  and 
adorned  hy  the  pious  munificence  of  Christians  of  rank  and  iafluenoe  in 
the  imperial  household.  The  hallowed  serriees  of  prayer  and  praise  had 
been  aecostomed  to  prevent  the  night-watches.  0^  the  22d  of  Fehruary, 
at  the  first  4awn  of  day,  the  church  was  surrounded  hy  troths ;  the  doors, 
wUeh  had  heen  hastily  hanicaded,  were  hroken  down ;  the  copies  of  the 
BlUe  Ibtmd  vere  hhint,  and  the  whole  edifice  abandoned  to  plunder  and 
destnetion.  The  next  day  an  edict  was  published  to  the  following  effect : 
*  AH  assemblies  of  Christians  for  relifi;iou8  worship  are  forbidden ;  Christian 
thardies  are  to  he  demolished  to  their  foundations ;  all  sacred  writings  are 
to  be  burnt ;  those  who  hold  places  of  honour  or  profit  most  either  renounce 
tlwir  USA  or  be  degraded,  m  Jndidal  proceedings  the  torture  may  be  used 
to  ObAilStaa  of  whatever  rank.  Plebeians  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  mu- 
tAtfyBX  privileges^  dtlsens  and  free  men,  Christian  slaves  are  incapable 
ofxecrtviBff  t^r  creedom.^  This  edict  was  so  timed  as  to  aggravate  its 
severity.  It  heeame  known  in  many  provinces  near  the  Easter  festival, 
«od  in  several  instances  on  Easter  Day.  Numbers  yielded  and  gave  up 
copies  of  the  Seriptoxes.  These  were  afterwards  termed  in  reproach,  tra- 
Mom,  wheiiee  traitors.  Numbers  more  resisted  at  the  cost  of  their  proper- 
ty, end  often  their  lives;  and  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  it  may  be 
added,  that  not  a  few  were  saved  either  alternative  by  the  consideration 
ttd  lionaldtT  of  tiie  heaMien  magistntes. 

^  Tske  a&  mstanee  or  two.  Mensurios,  bishop  of  Carthage,  removed  all 
enaaseripte  of  tho  Hble  from  the  ehuroh  to  his  own  house,  leaving  behind 
only  the  viitingp  of  hereitioe.  The  seardh-offieers  came  and  carried  these 
off,  asking  no  questions.  Certain  senators  of  Carthage  told  the  proconsul 
of  the  matter,  but  the  edict  said,  *  sacred  writings,'  without  specifying  which, 
orthodox,  or  heterodox ;  and  since  the  edict  had  been  executed,  the  prooon* 
sol  declined  to  interfSsre.  When  Secundus,  a  Numidian  bishop,  renised  to 
tonrender  the  Scriptures,  the  officers  of  police  asked  him  to  jrive  them  some 
tteless  fragments, — anytldn^  he  pleased.  So  the  question  of  the  Prsetorian 
frefeet  to  Pelix,  an  African  bishop, '  Why  do  you  not  surrender  your  sacred 
Mth^ — or  pethaps  yon  have  none  ?'  In  304  an  edict  still  more  rigorous 
^nM  publSshed.  Proclamation  was  made  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and 
^owDs,  f9iat  men,  women,  and  children,  should  all  repair  to  the  tenmles. 
Byery  one  was  summoned  by  name  from  lists  previously  made  out,  and  the 
feasants  oondemqed  at  once.    At  Alexandria,  and  the  instance  was  not 

Silar,  Pagan  citizens  concealed  thej^rseouted  Christians  in  their  houses, 
protected  them  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  These  barbarous  pro- 
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ceediogi,  while  they  inflicted  the  most  aeriouB  injury  on  the  heel  intemta 
of  the  empire,  effected  nothing  towards  the  end  designed,  the  exUnction  of 
Christianity.  In  308  there  was  a  lull,  Christians  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines  were  hetter  treated  ;  within  less  than  a  yeari^nother desperate  effort 
was  made.  An  order  was  addressed  to  all  civil  and  military  functionaries* 
commanding  that  the  heatben  temples  which  had  fallen  into  roina  should 
he  rehuilt ;  that  all  free  men  and  women,  all  slaves,  and  even  little  cluldxen, 
should  sacrifice  and  partake  of  what  was  offered  on  heathen  altars.  By  m 
refinement  of  cruelty,  all  provisions  in  the  market  were  to  be  sprinkled 
with  the  water  or  the  wine  which  had  been  used  in  these  saerifioei. 
**  The  efficacy  of  this  and  similar  edicts  may  he  judged  hy  the  lemarkable 
counter-declaration  issued  by  Galerius  in  311.  '  As  the  majority  of  the 
Christians,  in  spite  of  every  prohibition,  persevere  in  their  opinions,  and  it 
has  now  become  evident  that  they  cannot  worship  their  own  Deity,  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  due  homage  to  the  gods ;  the  Emporora  have  resolved 
to  extend  to  them  their  wonted  clemency.  They  may  once  more  be  Chris- 
tians, and  will  be  allowed  to  hold  their  assemblies,  provided  only  they  do 
nothing  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  the  Boman  State.* 

**  The  space  between  toleration  and  ascendancy  was  soon  spanned.  The 
movement  now  was  under  the  direction  of  Constantino.  The  guiding  band 
of  this  sagacious  prince,  guarded  against  the  evils  which  might  else  have 
arisen  from  over-confident  zeal  and  rash  precipitation.  His  earlier  piocU- 
mations  placed  all  religious  sects  on  a  level,  to  stand  or  fall  by  tbeir  ova 
merits ;  every  person  was  permitted  to  be  of  what  reli^on  he  pleased.  A 
leaning  towards  the  Christians  was  only  observable  in  a  clause  which  by 
name  spedfied  Christianity  as  one  of  the  religions  which  all  persons  mi^^t 
freely  profess.  Shortly  after  the  churches,  landed  estates,  and  other  en- 
dowments, confiscated  by  Diocletian,  were  ordered  to  be  restored ;  nor  was 
the  decree  maned  by  injustice,  since  it  contained  a  provbion  for  equitable 
compensation  to  those  who  had  bought  the  forfeited  estates,  or  to  whom 
they  had  been  granted.  As  Constantiue,  thus  cautiously  feeling  his  way, 
saw  no  appearance  of  any  concerted  or  dangerous  opppsition  from  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  religion,  'the  obseleto  superstition,'  as  he  scornfully  termed 
tt,  his  intentions  were  more  fully  disclosed,  and  edicts  and  laws  in  Cavoor 
•    of  the  Christians  multiplied.** 


Th$  Queen' %  Attendance  on  Presbyterian  Warsh^,  ExtraeU  from  Ae 
'<  /ohn  BulT*  Newspaper^  and  Letters  m  Bqihf  to  the  Aipemom 
therein  caH  on  the  Queen  and  the  Church  of  Scotland^  m  rtgh^nce 
to  Her  Mojeeeife  Attendance  at  the  Parish  Church  ofCraddCj  Bed^ 
moral  By  A  Moderate  Presbytebian,  but  no  PuBiTiir. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

This  is  a  most  absurd  controversy,  arising  out  of  certain  leading  articles 
in  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  reflecting  upon  her  Most  Gracious  Mi^esty 
Queen  Victoria,  for  attending  Divine  Service  in  the  Paribh  Church  of  Oa- 
thio.  The  writer  of  the  ^Pamphlet  under  review,  in  a  letter  to  the  John 
Bull,  informs  that  worthy,  that  at  her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  ervwn.she 
swore  and  subscribed  the  declaration  appointed  by  the  treaty  of  Unkm, 
binding  her  inviolably  to  *'  maintain  and  preserve,"  and  consequently  to 
countenance  and  cherish  (not  to  contemn  and  despise)  "  the  Pre^yterian 
Church  £stablishment|  with  its  government,  worship,  discipline,  rights  and 
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prifileges ;  #hich  by  the  ener^  of  our  anceitors,  were  made  %  ftmdafMntal 
and  unaiUrabU  condition  of  the  Union." 

The  Editor  of  the  John  Bull  attempts  a  reply  and  fails,  and  is  beaten 
through  the  colnmns  of  his  own  paper,  which  he  eventually  closes  to  the 
"  Presbyterian,"  while  he  admits  the  Letter  of  another  correspondent  in 
»upp<yri  of  his  own  views.  Hence  this  brochure.  The  "  Moderate  Presby- 
terian*" has  defended  the  Church  in  an  able  and  straightforward  manner* 
and  has  trinniphantly  repelled  the  aspersions  cast  both  upon  the  Queen 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Editor  of  the  John  BnU  with  a  narrow- 
minded  bigotry,  which  we  doubt  not  will  astonish  Presbyterians,  thus  in- 
troduces the  sabject  to  his  readers  in  an  Editorial  article,  dated  September 
21st,  1850. 

"We  wonder  who  the  scribe  can  be,  who  at  present  furnishes  informa- 
tion for  the  Court  Circular.  Among  other  absurd  and  incredible  records, 
which  he  chronicles,  is  the  attendance  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  at 
the  '  Parish  Church  of  Crathie.*  The  Court  Circular's  informant  does  not 
appear  to  be  aware  that  the  Queen  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  *  Parish  Church  of  Crathie'  is  a  Presby- 
terian place  of  worship.  Common  sense  might  have  taught  him  that  Her 
Majesty,  who  riews  Episcopacy  as  a  Dirine  ordinance,  and  has  receired  her 
solemn  consecration  to  the  kingly  office,  at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  not  likely  to  Attend  the  worship  of  a  Body  whose  distinctive 
tenet  is,  that  Episcopacy  is  '  a  rag  of  Popery.'  Besides,  if  he  was  not  utter- 
ly uninformed,  he  would  know  that  her  Majesty,  when  in  England,  scarce- 
ly ever  attends  the  public  worship  of  her  own  Church,  which  makes  it  all 
the  leas  credible  that  she  should  attend  the  public  worship  of  a  Communion 
whose  creed  is  an  insult  to  her  faith.  Really  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ought 
to  see  to  this,  and  to  take  care  that  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  not  misled  and 
offended  by  misrepresentations  of  so  palpable  a  character." 

The  sapient  Editor  of  the  John  Bull  appears  not  to  know,  that  in  point 
of  constitutional  law,  the  Episcopal  Church  has  no  superiority  over  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  as  such  she  is  as  entitled  to  the  countenance 
of  the  Sorereign  of  these  realms,  as  her  sister  Establishment  of  England. 
It  certainly  would  be  considered  by  the  people  of  Scotland  as  a  slight  were 
Her  Majesty,  when  she  honours  her  northern  kingdom  once  a  year  with 
her  presence,  to  worship  nowhere  but  in  the  Meeting  House  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy,  (for  Episcopalians  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  Dissenters^ 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  national  Church,  which  she  is  sworn  to  uphold 
and  to  defend. 


The  Practice  in  the  Several  Judicatories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By 
AI.EXAMDER  HiLt,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons. 

This  raloable  little  work  has  now  reached  its  Fifth  Edition,  and  embraces 
the  management  of  the  Poor  by  Kirk  Sessions,  which  was  not  comprehended 
ux  any  of  the  prerious  editions.  The  observation  of  Forms  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  without  them.  This  little 
manual  has  all  the  elements  of  enduring  popularity.  The  style  is  succinct 
and  perspicuous,  all  the  Acts  of  AssemUy  referred  to  are  embodied  in  the 
Appendix  ;  and  the  Index  is  both  comprehensive  and  accurate. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Induction  at  Rmfrem.—On  Thimday  week  Arthur,  Dr.  Nftpier  of  the  Colk^  Cbordi 

the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  met  at  Renfrew  for  preached  on  the  ooeaBoo.    The  oril  bemg 

the  porpooe  of  nidncting  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Alex-  read,  waa  reepeetably  ligiied  and  wifamed 

ander,  late  of  WMhaw,  to  the  pastoral  chaige  Modetalor  of  nesl  ifaseaO^.— It  ■  aid 

of  that  Ftoish,  Taoant  by  the  depoattioB  of  that  the  R07.  Dr.  John  M adsod  of  Memn 

Mr.  Wood,    The  aetthment  of  thk  able  and  wOl  be  propooed  aa  Modsntor  of  the  not 

popular  mifiiiier  in  this  in^ortant   pariah,  Geoenl  Assembhr  of  the  Ghmch  of  Sostkai. 

hat  gb«n  aatyhotkm  to  an  ooDOonied,— and  Jjpwrf  (WJaarioB*— At  >  fafl  mfrting  of 

we  oaonot  bat  antidpate  the  happiest  reaolts  the  Presbyteiy  of  KiricaUy,  held  ban  00 

inm  Mr.  Akounder's  hOMOZB.  Thnrsday  the  5th  nit.,  the  Ber.  John  Wit 

/VesenftHiMi,— Mrs.  D.   C.  Doriiam  of  son,  mX,  waa  oidained  to  the  Oflfee  of  the 

Lsrgo  has  presented  the  Rot.  Mr.  Davidson  holy  mfaustiy,  and  the  aeeood  PastonlchsigB 

of  Codqpen  to  the  CbnrDh  and  Pariah  of  of  thb  Cbunii  and  Pariah. 

Laigo,  Tacant  by  the  rssignation  of  the  Ber.  We  underrtand  that  the  Bcr.  Diw  Brasm 

J.  f.  Goodsir.  late  of  Busooa  Ayres,  has  ben  pnsealed  by 

4iHN^6«m  CAMvi— The  Pndbytavy  of  the  Grown  to  the  Chorofa  and  Psridb  of  Ca- 

Glasgow  met  on  IViday  in  this  Chnroh,  to  memo,  Taoant  by  the  tnmalation  of  the  Btr. 

nadsnttinacallinfaTOQreftheRwr.JanMa  WiUiani  MilHgan  to  Kiloomiahar. 


wiuUM  MAoniAii.,  PiurTtE,  9  QaiBMsina  rtios,  annravien. 
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NOTES  ON  THEOLOGY  AND  SCIENCE. 

NO.  X. 

POPBRT  AND  SCIENCE. 

Nothing^  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Popery  than  its  many 
apparently  antagonistic  phases.  No  sooner  do  we  fix  upon  one  feature 
as  eminently  characteristic,  than  the  very  opposite  is  at  once  presented. 
If  we  single  out  Hildebrand  as  the  type  of  despotism,  the  liberal  Pio 
None  starts  np  to  repudiate  the  charge.  If  Liguori  and  Dens  be  exhibit- 
ed as  sinks  of  pollution,  we  have  on  the  reverse  side  Father  Matthews 
oonibating  the  monster  vice  of  our  country.  If  the  persecutors  of  Gali- 
leo be  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  making  ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion,  the  Society  of  Jesus  meets 
us  with  a  bright  roll  of  names  adorning  almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  If  Dr.  Cullen  bo  scornfully  pointed  to  as  ignoring  the 
Copemican  system^*  and  countenancing  the  caseous  iheory  of  the  moon's 
constitution,  the  achievements  of  Padre  Bancalari,  occupying  the  most 
advanced  post  of  science,  will  be  immediately  quoted.  All  must  ac- 
knowledge that  these  Proteus  forms  are  characteristic  of  Popery,  so 

•  The  CofMrDiciui  syvtem  haa  been  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Pope  to  swallow.  At  the  tirae  of 
Galileo'a  penwcution  a  Papal  decree  was  bsued,  anathematising  tlic  motion  of  the  earth. 
Cooseqaentlj  erery  Roman  Catholic  astronomer  was  compelled  to  bow  to  this  decree,  and 
we  find  accordingly  the  learned  Jesuits  in  their  admirable  commentary  on  the  Principia, 
making  the  following  declaration,  **  Newton,  in  his  third  book,  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  the 
motioQ  of  the  earth ;  we  could  not  explain  his  propositions  without  making  the  same  hypo- 
thesis. Heaee  we  nn  compelled  to  take  a  cliaracter  different  from  our  own,  for  we  profess 
obedience  to  the  decrees  promiilgHtcd  by  the  Popes  ugainst  the  motion  of  the  earth."  This 
was  a  terrible  txhd  of  the  PopeV  infallibility,  which  bf  Idly  braved  the  scorn  of  science  up  to 
ISIS.  Id  that  year  Pope  Pius  VII.,  not  willing  to  bear  the  contempt  of  Chriatendom  any 
longer,  repealed  the  edict,  and  thus  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Toriozzi  '*  wiped  off  this  scandal 
(ima  the  Chnreh.**  It  has  been  asserted  as  an  argument  against  any  resistance  to  the  Pope's 
present  aggreanon  that  the  deed  is  irrevocable,  but  the  dealings  of  Rome  with  the  solar  sys- 
tem, shews  OS  that  e\'en  the  papal  infallibility  b  of  a  squeezable  nature.  ^ 
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that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  general  and  sweeping  asseveratioD  with- 
out being  met  by  a  counter  statement.  If  we  resolve  Popery  into  its 
ultimate  and  simplest  element,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  principles  apparently  so  antagonistic  should  be  combined 
in  one  system.  Popery  is  the  incarnation  of  ambition,  the  embodiment 
of  man's  lust  of  power — power  however,  of  the  most  sublimated  charac- 
ter. It  is  not  the  vulgar  ambition  of  princes  and  warriors,  bat  that 
which  would  trample  princes  and  people  under  the  weight  of  a  dark 
spiritual  tyranny.  To  rear  this  gigantic  system  of  tyrannj,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  a  broad  basis  should  be  laid.  Popery  needs  the  fnood  aa 
well  as  the  bad  features  of  humanity.  It  accepts  humanitj  in  its  tota- 
lity, and  it  affords  scope  for  the  holiest  aspirations,  as  well  as  the  most 
sordid  tendencies  of  our  nature,  according  as  each  may  be  most  useful 
for  the  occasion.  It  appropriates  a  Massillon  or  a  Thomas  a  Kempia, 
but  it  finds  use  for  a  Caesar  Borgia  or  a  Tetzel  too.  A  Dr.  OuUen  is 
useful  for  benighted  Ireland,  but  Kome  can  command  a  supply  of  learn- 
ed Jesuits  to  mingle  in  the  most  brilliant  literary  circles  of  Europe,  or 
by  a  profound  science  to  throw  a  new  halo  around  the  tiara  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  announcement  of 
Faraday  in  his  Bakerian  lecture,  of  the  discoyeries  of  Padre  Bancalari. 
In  a  former  note  we  gave  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  Faraday  him- 
self in  the  field  of  magnetism.  We  then  saw  that  the  magnetic  condi- 
tion was  not  peculiar  to  a  few  bodies,  but  that  it  appeared  to  extend  to 
matter  in  general.  We  give  the  name  of  magnetic  to  a  few  substances,-^- 
such  as  iron,  that  are  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
all  other  bodies  were  not  in  any  way  affected  by  it.  Faraday  has  how- 
ever, shown,  that  such  is  not  the  case— that  the  magnet  acts  upon  all 
bodies,  although  the  mode  of  action  on  one  class  differs  from  that  upon 
another.  While  the  magnet  aitracta  the  class  of  bodies  to  which  iron 
belongs,  it  repeU  all  others.  Every  body  thus  repelled  is  called  a  dia- 
magnetic.  Again,  if  magnetics  be  suspended  so  that  their  greatest 
length  may  be  horizontal,  uiey  will  place  themselves  in  a  line  joining 
the  two  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  Diamagnetics  will  on  the  con- 
trary place  themselves  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  The  human  body 
being  a  diamagnetic,  would,  if  thus  suspended,  take  this  last  position. 
A  leaf  being  also  diamagnetic,  places  itself  in  the  same  position.  And  aa 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  suspended  between  the  two  poles  of  the  earth,  they 
must  have  a  tendency  to  place  themselves  east  or  west,  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  joining  the  north  or  south  poles.  The  action  is  not 
strong  enough  to  shew  it^elf  in  this  case,  as  tne  tendency  is  resisted  by 
other  forces.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  force,  constraining  the 
greater  number  of  bodies  in  nature  to  place  themselves  east  and  west,  will 
jet  be  detected  in  various  departments  of  the  natural  sciences.  Fara- 
day's researches  at  once  determined  to  which  class  any  solid  or  liquid 
belongs,  but  in  the  case  of  the  gases  he  found  more  difficulty.  Padre 
Ban^ari  has,  however,  nith  exquisite  manipulation,  determined  the 
magnetic  condition  of  various  gases.  Oxygen  is  found  to  be  a  magne- 
tic, while  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  diamagnetics.  He  effected  his  ob- 
ject by  endoiBing  the  gases  submitted  to  experiment  in  soap  bubbles. 
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It  was  afterwards  found  that  glass  globes  of  excessive  thinness  served 
the  same  purpose.  The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  character  of  the  gases 
pompletes  the  generalization,  and  shews  that  magnetism  equally  with 
graviUUon  is  an  affection  of  matter,  and  one  step  farther  is  made  to- 
*Sk  *  ?®  ««>i>i^on  of  both  into  some  higher  principle. 

The  diacoyery  that  oxygen  is  ferro-magneiic,  or  magnetic  in  the  same 
fiesse  th^  iron  is  magnetic,  has  suggested  a  theory  which  beautifully 
amounts  for  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle.  The  needle  is  the  type 
offidehty— "  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,"  but  minute  obserration 
detects  a  daily  waywardness  in  it.  The  north  pole  begins  to  move  about 
mneo*clock  in  the  morning  towards  the  west,  and  some  time  after  mid- 
day it  returos  to  its  former  position.  This  remarkable  movement  has 
hitherto  baffled  all  explanation.  It  is  plain  that  it  must  be,  in  some  way, 
connected  with  the  sun;  for  the  variation  has  always  reference  to  the  hour 
of  the  day.  This  in  the  Baconian  philosophy  is  called  an  instantia 
luci/eroj  but  it  has  hitherto  shed  little  light  upon  the  subject  — 
the  theory  of  thermo-electric  currents  being  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
The  movement  of  the  needle  is  best  conceived  by  supposing  that  the 
north  pole  strives  to  avoid  the  sun.  The  fact  that  oxygen  attracts  the 
magnet,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  loses  part  of  its  magnetism  by 
the  action  of  heat  as  iron  does,  serves  at  once  to  explain  the  pheno- 
roena.  It  is  well  known  that  heat  expels  the  magnetism  from  a  steel 
bw.  and  that  it  regains  it  in  cooling.  The  sun  acts  in  the  same  way 
upon  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
more  immediately  under  the  sun's  iniauence  luses  sonie  of  its  attractive 
power,  consequently  the  needle  recedes  from  it.  When  it  cools  it  re- 
nins Its  attractive  power,  and  thus  the  needle  is  di-awn  towards  it.  If 
tins  theory  does  not  indicate  a  vera  causa,  it  is  at  least,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  most  plausible  hypothesis. 

In  connection  with  the  labours  of  Bancalari.  who  has  put  the  top- 
^toneonone  of  tje  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  present  century,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  a  Jesuit  among  his  many  wonderful  anticipations 
ofmodem  discovery,  seems  to  liave  got  a  glimpse  of  the  above  diaraagne- 
uc  generalisations  two  hundred  years  ago.  We  allude  to  Kircher,  and 
more  particuhirly  his  work  entitled---  Athanasii  Kircheri,  Societatis 
Jetu,  magnes  sive  de  magnetica  arte  opus  tripartitum."  In  this  work 
lie  asserts  the  diamagnetic  character  of  the  plant,  and  makes  this  prin- 
apJe  ao^unt  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  for  the  motion  of 
the  sun  flower,  and  the  direction  of  the  spiral  in  tendrils  and  climbing 

Among  the  Jesuits  who  at  the  present  day  adorn  the  roll  of  soieuoe, 

Padre  de  Vico  merits  a  pron.inent  place.   He  has  long  laboured  in  the 

field  of  astronomy,  and  his  labours  have  secured  for  him  a  high  renown 

as  an  astronomer.      lie  seems  to  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the 

subject  of  comets,  and  every  now  and  ihen  we  are  reminded  of  his  nightly 

watchings,  by  the  discovery  of  some  new  wanderer.     IJe  has  had  the 

high  honour  conferred  upon  him  of  having  one  of  the  bodies  of  our  sys^ 

torn  called  after  him,  viz.,  a  comet  whose  period  is  about  sixty  years 

It  seems  that  comets  are  the  only  bodies  of  our  systems  that  will  con- 

desceDd  to  wear  the  names  of  mortals.    Various  of  the  planets  have 
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been  labelled  with  such  nances,  but  they  have  never  adhered.     Galileo 
named  the  Batellites  of  Jupiter  after  his  ^j^iron,  Astra  3^ edkceot  hut 
thej  are  now  never  known  by  that  name.  Piazzi,  who  was  an  ecclesias- 
tic of  the  order  of  the  Theatins,  and  professor  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome,  discovered  the  first  of  the  asteroids,  and  called  it  Cere9 
FenumdeOf  in  honour  of  the  king  of  Naples.     It  never  receives  any 
other  name  than  simply  Ceres.  Sir  William  Herschel  called  the  planet 
be  discovered  Georgtum  Sidusy  in  honour  of  Greorge  the  III,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  stars  and  specula,  and  proved  a  valuable  patron  to  the 
Hanoverian  drummer.     This  name  was  however  soon  dropped.    It  was 
for  a  while  called  the  planet  of  Herschel,  but  is  now  universally  dis- 
tinguished as  Uranus.     There  was  an  attempt  to  call  the  planet  Nep* 
tune,  by  the  name  of  Leverrier.     The  discoverer  would  fain  assume 
this  honour,  and  Arago  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  never  call  it 
anything  else  than  Leverrier,  but  the  name  Neptune  is  universal  and 
undisputed.     In  connection  with  this  subject  we  cannot  omit  to  men- 
tion an  amusing  piece  of  casuistry,  by  which  John  Bull  has  introduced 
our  beloved  Queen  by  a  side  wind  among  the  stars,  and  at  the  same 
time  assuaged  the  wrath  of  his  Transatlantic  brother.     One  of  the 
thirteen  asteroids  was  lately  discovered  bv  Mr.  Hind,  and  no   doubt 
animated  by  feelings  of  loyalty,  the  English  astronomers  agreed  to  call 
it  Victoria.     It  was  rather  a  hazardous  attempt  after  the  fierce  con- 
troversy about  Neptune,  but  they  were  resolved  to  try  the  experiment. 
Of  course  dissatisfaction  was  soon  expressed,  and  above  all  a  deep  growl 
came  across  the  Atlantic.   It  was  hela  to  be  unfair  to  stoop  to  a  mortal, 
when  such  a  large  brood  of  goddesses  were  yet  unappropriated, — and 
besides,  it  was  like  committing  the  model  republic  to  monarchy.     But 
John  had  an  argument  for  Jonathan  which  at  once  shut  his  mouth. 
He  told  him  that  Victoria  was  a  bona  fide  goddess ;  and  as  Jonathan  had 
likely  become  rusty  in  the  classics  since  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  took 
to  growing  cotton  and  tobacco,  he  was  referred  to  Cicero.    •'  Video  vir- 

tutis  templum Quid  opis,  quid  salutis,  quid  Concordiae, 

Libertatis,  Victoriae."  Mr.  Bond,  the  highest  authority  in  America, 
has  declared  his  perfect  satisfaction  with  this  explanation,  so  that  the 
Queen  will  remam  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  honour — ^thoug^h  we 
certainly  would  like  as  well  that  it  was  bestowed  in  testimony  of  her 
signal  virtues,  and  not  on  account  of  her  heathenish  connection.  The 
comets  we  have  seen  are  less  scrupulous  than  the  planets,  and  one  of 
them  now  flares  into  the  depths  or  space,  bearing  the  name  of  a  Jesuit, 
an  emissary  as  it  were  of  the  Propaganda,  to  extend  to  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  universe,  the  triumphs  of  Loyola  and  of  Rome. 

TOLERATION- 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  Scotland  as  to  the  precise 
stand-point  we  must  occupy  in  resisting  the  aggressive  measures  of  the 
Pope.  There  has  been  an  instinctive  and  almost  universal  impulse  to 
resist.  The  matter  has  come  home  to  the  mind  with  the  force  of  in- 
tuition, though  when  the  reflex  and  logical  process  is  applied,  some 
embarraaiment  is  experienced.    There  are  many  subjects  in  regard  t^ 
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which  we  would  be  disposed  to  trust  more  to  the  impulse  of  the  feel- 
ings than  to  the  deductions  of  a  wire-drawn  logic.    The  healthful  in- 
dignation of  a  nation  may  be  aroused  by  circumstances  in  which  the 
chopping  of  logic  would  be  felt  to  be  totally  impertinent     Now  we 
connder  the  present  crisis  one  in  which  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
stincts of  our  people  may  be  fairly  trusted,  though  it  might  be  a  per- 
plexing question  to  define  precisely  the  position  we  can  consistently 
occupy.     But  although  difficulties  must  occur  to  every  thinking  man, 
yet  we  hold  that  the  ground  taken  by  us  admits  of  a  rational  and  lo- 
gical defence.     It  is  plain  that  we  stand  on  different  ground  from  the 
Church  of  England.     We  differ  entirely  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen's 
spiritual  supremacy  and  the  validity  of  orders.     Yet  it  is  in  reference 
to  these  points  chiefly  that  the  indignation  of  England  has  been  roused. 
According  to  the  theory  of  orders,  and  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  suc- 
cession held  by  the  Church  of  England,  or  at  least  the  High  Church 
party,  some  spiritual  kindred  is  acknowledged  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  so  that  the  aggression  of  the  Pope  is  felt  as  if  it  were  an  un- 
churching of  themselves.     The  extreme  keenness  of  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pope's  ignoring  of  their  orders,  is  a  tacit  admission  that 
he  has  some  power  to  ignore.     Fortunately  the  Church  of  Scotland 
18  not  fettered  by  such  theories.     She  can  afford  to  smile  at  any  at- 
tempt to  ignore  the  validity  of  our  ordination.     Nay,  any  such  at- 
tempt  would  only  be  an  additional  presumption  of  its  validity.    It  is 
however  possible  to  resist  the  Pope's  aggression  as  directed  against  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Queen,  without  compromising  our  own  princi- 
ples.    Some  of  the  English  Dissenters  have  taken  this  ground.     They 
stand  up  in  defence  of  the  spiritual  supremacy,  not  as  homologating 
the  doctrine,  but  as  denying  the  right  of  a  foreign  power  to  interfere 
with  our  constitution,  good  or  bad.     The  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
on  which  a  man,  while  acknowledging  defects  in  his  domestic  economy, 
would  resist  the  attempt  of  his  neighbour  to  intrude  into  his  house, 
and  dictate  different  arrangements. 

But  seeing  that  we  cannot  take  the  same  doctrinal  ground  with  the 
Church  of  England,  What  must  our  exact  position  be  ?  The  difficulty 
lies  here,  that  while  we  oppose  this  aggression,  we  must  leave  the 
great  principles  of  toleration  intact.  We  must  be  careful,  that  while 
attacking  one  form  of  evil,  we  do  not  rush  into  another  of  greater 
magnitude.  Now  there  does  appear  a  large  margin  lefl  for  action, 
without  treading  upon  the  peculiar  ground  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  infringing  the  principles  of  toleration.  But  the  question  arises, 
What  is  toleration  ?  And  in  passing  it  may  be  remarked,  that  very 
frequently  the  fury  of  a  contest  is  past,  before  there  is  any  thought  of 
defining  the  terms  on  which  the  whole  controversy  turns.  A^r  a 
world  of  controversy  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  the  matter  has  now 
merged  into  the  question.  What  is  a  miracle?*  This  reminds  one  of 
duels,  where  the  explanation  comes  after  the  fighting;  whereas 
considerable  risk  and  trouble  might  be  saved  if  the  process  was  re* 
versed*     A  definition  of  toleration  is  all  the  more  important,  as  it  has, 

*  It  onght  however  to  Ve  remarked,  that  in  many  fields  of  inqtdiy  we  must  be  satisfied 
wikh  a  provisional  definition,  till  farther  research  enables  ns  to  define  with  greater  precinon- 
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historically  at  least,  a  Tariable  factor  dependent  on  the  progress  of 
opinion.    £very  age  has  had  its  own  formula  for  toleratioii ;  and 
when  we  assert  that  any  line  of  action  is  contrary  to  the  great  princi- 
ples of  toleration,  we  must  produce  the  exact  formula  in  re^^ffd  to 
which  an  antagonism  is  to  he  proved.     The  formula  of  our  Church 
allows  us  ample  scope  for  action.     It  allows  the  civil  magistrate  **  to 
call  to  account,  and  proceed  against  those  who  publish  such  opinions, 
or  maintain  such  practices  as  are  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  to 
the  known  principles  of  Christianity,"  and  "  to  take  order  that  all 
blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed."     Here  abundant  latitude  is 
given,  and  those  who,  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  cannot  adjust  to 
the  principles  of  toleration  any  resistance  to  the  Pope's  aggression, 
had  better  inquire  whether  there  is  not  some  need  of  a  closer  a<\just- 
ment  between  their  own  private  views  and  their  public  confession. 
In  arguing,  however,  this  matter,  we  have  to  deal  with  those  who  dis- 
card this  part  of  our  coufession  as  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  and 
who  profess  to  hold  sentiments  more  congenial  to  the  liberalism  of  the 
present  times.     But  before  adverting  to  the  most  generally  recognised 
formula  of  toleration  at  the  present  day,  let  us  glance  at  its  gradua] 
growth  into  its  present  form.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must 
date  the  birth  of  the  idea  from  the  Protestant  reformation,  though  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  Reformers  applauded  toleration  only  when 
they  were  the  weaker  party.     Now  we  are  not  much  concerned  to 
rebut  the  taunts  frequently  thrown  out  against  our  early  Reformers  as 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  persecution.     All  that  we  are  concerned  to 
shew  is,  that  toleration  existed  potentially  in  the  very  essence  of  Pro- 
testantism—and that  just  in  proportion  t  >  the  development  of  Pro- 
testantismi  was  the  development  of  the  principle  of  toleration.    This 
perfect  co-ordination  clearly  proves  an  identity  of  ori;nn.      Great 
ideas  such  as  this  have  not  the  mushroom  growth  of  a  night,  but  like 
the  oak  require  the  development  and  consolidation  of  centuries.   The 
era  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  usually  assigned  for  the  complete 
development  of  the  idea,  but  it  was  ever  since  the  Rtf  irmation  passing 
through  the  alembic  of  controversy  and  blood.     Sir  James  Mackintosh 
holds  that  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  the  first  "  to   lay  down  with  perfect 
precbion  the  inviolable  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  exemption  of  re- 
ligion from  all  civil  authority."    It  was  to  him  tliat  Cromwell  referred, 
when  he  stamped  with  his  iron  heel  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  for  his 
soldiers,  and  exclaimed,  •'  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane." 
Yet  Sir  Harry  and  Oliver  had  substantially  the  same  mission  to  fulfil) 
although  it  was  to  be  accomplished  in  a  strange  way — ^by  the  anta- 
gonism of  despotism.     It  was,  however,  reserved  for  Locke  to  place 
the  complete  development  of  toleration  on  a  broad  philosophic  basis. 
He  unfortunately  e  red  in  excess  of  liberality,  and  countenanced  a 
principle  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  be  as  destructive  to  the  well- 
being  of  man  as  the  most  rampant  intolerance.     We  allude  to  the 
doctrine  that  man  is  not  r^jsponsible  f  jr  his  belief.     It  may  be  in  the 
memory  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  no  ordinary  sensation  was  pro- 
duced  twenty- five  years  ajo,  by  the  un:iouncemoiit  of  this  doctrine  by 
Lord  Brougham,  at  his  in:itallation  to  the  rectorship  of  Glasgow  Col- 
lege.    This  was  his  oracular  dictum.     "  The   great  truth  has  finally 
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gone  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  man  shall  no  more  render  ac- 
oomit  to  man  for  his  belief,  over  which  he  has  himself  no  controul. 
Henceforth  nothing  shall  prevail  upon  us  to  blame  anj  one  for  that 
which  he  can  no  more  change  than  he  can  the  hue  of  his  skin  or  the 
height  of  his  stature."  Dr  VVardiaw  at  the  time  triumphantly  met  this 
position  in  a  little  work  in  which,  if  we  remember  well,  he  treated  tlie 
doctrine  as  the  product  of  Brougham^a  own  wayward  intellect.  Though 
this  doctrine  has  unfortunately  been  mixed  up  by  Locke  with  the 
tbeory  of  toleration,  the  latter,  even  on  his  own  basis,  does  not  require 
the  aflsumption  of  the  former. 

The  most  sealous  advocates  for  toleration  have  always  admitted  a 
limit.  They  have  acknowledged  that  the  very  conditions  of  society 
neceaaarily  impose  some  restraint.  Paley,  who  from  his  utilitarian 
theory,  and  from  his  putting  the  divine  right  of  kings  on  a  level  with 
that  of  constables,  was  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  prerogative, 
states  that  *'  religious  liberty  is  like  civil  liberty,  not  an  immunity 
from  restrunt,  but  the  being  restrained  by  no  law  but  what  in  a  greater 
degree  conduces  to  the  public  welfare."  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  lay- 
ing down  the  limit  in  iis  right  place.  The  "  public  welfare"  is  a  very 
general  phrase,  and  as  a  practical  limit  is  not  of  much  value.  Perhaps 
the  most  generally  recognised  formula  is  that  whi^h  applies  the  re- 
atiaining  clause  only  to  such  doctrines  as  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
State,  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community.  Mere  opinion  is  not 
in  any  way  interfered  with — no  restrictive  clause  can  possibly  reach 
the  conscience,  and  the  limit  is  applicable  only  to  the  dissemination  of 
dangerous  opinions  and  doctrines.  But  still,  as  a  practical  rule,  some- 
thing more  definite  is  necessary  than  this  general  formula.  So 
difficult,  indeed,  is  it  to  draw  the  line  where  there  is  in  the  community 
an  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  t\^Yi\A  of  conscience,  that  practically 
in  this  country  there  is  almost  no  restraint  whatever  to  the  publication 
<^  dangerous  doctrines  and  opinions.  Paley  does  indeed  condescend 
on  some  particular  cases.  For  example,  he  says,  ''I  deem  it  no 
infringement  of  religious  liberty  to  restrain  the  circulation  of  ridicule, 
invective,  and  mockery,  on  religious  subjects."  And  we  find  occa- 
sionally that  a  local  authority  interferes  in  the  suppression  of  blaa- 
phemonaand  licentious  prints.  But  practically  there  is  no  interference 
with  those  giant  forms  of  error  and  corruption  which  exercise  a  real 
leavening  influence  on  society  at  large.  The  morbid  sensitiveness  in 
roference  to  the  rights  of  conscience  is  so  strong,  that  anything  wear- 
ing the  remotest  semblance  to  persecution  calls  forth  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy. Lucky  is  the  man  or  sect  who  in  these  days  can  provoke  a 
lifttle  persecution,  for  there  is  nothing  so  readily  converted  into  hard 
cash  or  tome  other  solid  advantage.  Bight  or  wrong,  this  is  the  state 
of  feeUng  on  the  question  of  toleration,  and  any  action  taken  against 
the  Pope  must  be  adjusted  to  these  extreme  views. 

By  the  current  principles  of  toleration,  no  man  is  to  be  interfered 
with,  whatever  his  opinions  may  be,  and  a  very  great  latitude  is  al- 
lowed for  the  expression  and  publication  of  opinions  injurious  to  the 
peace  and  moral  welfare  of  society.  But  the  matter  is  totally  different 
when  a  system  of  belief  is  embodied  in  an  organization  fitted  for  action. 
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Now  this  is  what  has  been  practically  done  in  the  recent  aggression. 
A  widely  ramified  organization  has  been  formed  for  carrying  into 
practical  operation  a  system  of  belief  and  doctrine  hostile  to  the  peace 
of  the  state,  and  the  morals  of  society.     It  is  theory  translated  into 
action.     The  theory,  so  long  as  it  was  mere  theory,  might  be  over- 
looked, but  translated  into  action  it  assumes   a  different  aspect  alto- 
gether.    It  may  be  argued,  What  is   there  in  the  appointment  of 
bishops,  with  local  jurisdictions,  instead  of  vicars  apostolic,  that  war- 
rants such  a  charge  ?     The  manifesto  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  quite 
satisfactory  on  this  point,  and  shows  us  that  the  aggression  is  not  one 
of  mere  empty  titles.     He  tells  us  that  the  appointment  of  Bishops 
with  local  jurisdictions  is  convertible  with  the  introduction  of  the 
canon   law,  which  has  not  been  administered  in  this  country  since 
1623.     There  is  no  doubt  that  every  Roman  Catholic  in  this  country 
all  along  acknowledged  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  canon  law  ; 
but  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  belief,  as  the  law  was  not  actually  put 
in  force,  and  it  was  consequently  innocuous.     But  now  this  acknow- 
ledgment is  more  than  a  mere  system  of  belief,  it  is  made  the  baais  of 
an  active  organization  calculated  to  endanger  the  peace  and  the  morals 
of  the  country.     The  Thugs  and  the  Deceits  of  Hindostan  are  religious 
sects,  whose  distinguishing  rites  are  robbery  and  murder.     Let  ns  sup- 
pose that  they  sent  missionaries  to  this  country,  to  bring  us  over  to 
their  faith  and  practice.    What  treatment  would  they  receive  ?  To  a 
certain  extent  the  laws  of  toh^ration  would  be  extended  to  tfaem. 
They  would  be  allowed  with  perfect  impunity  to  maintain  their  con- 
scientious convictions.     Great  latitude  would  be  given  even  to   the 
dissemination  of  their  opinions.     But  the  moment  they  formed  them- 
selves into  an  organization  for  action,  a  limit  would  be  immediately 
set  to  what  they  might  call  their  religious  liberty.     No  overt  act  of 
violence  would  be  necessary  to  warrant  an  interference.     The  mere 
organization  would  afford  sufficient  ground.     In  like  manner,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  present  Popish  aggression,  the  principles  of  the  widest 
toleration  do  not  require  us  to  wait  till  some  actual  outrage  demand- 
ing the  cognizance  of  the  civil  power  should  be  committed.     A  suf- 
ficient gi'ound  of  interference  is  afforded  by  the  organization  of  a  power 
calculated  to  endanger  the  peace  and  the  moral  welfare  of  society- 

The  difficulty  in  securing  a  firm  logical  ground  for  resistance  turns 
very  much  on  the  use  of  the  term  spirituaL  Perhaps  no  word  has 
been  made  to  cover,  by  its  ambiguities,  a  greater  number  of  abuses. 
Under  shelter  of  the  awful  word  spiritual^  the  most  fearful  atrocities  have 
been  perpetrated.  Now  we  are  not  bound  to  deal  with  Popery  as  a  spiri- 
tual system,  merely  because  it  chooses  that  as  the  most  convenient  desig- 
nation. No  doubt  it  has  its  spiritual  aspects,  but  the  points  with  which 
we  have  chiefly  to  do  are  these  doctrines  and  practices  which  strike  at 
the  basis  of  the  social  fabric  and  endanger  its  stability.  The  Thug 
when  about  to  commit  a  murder  appeals  to  his  Goddess  Kali  with  as 
much  reverence  as  when  the  Irish  assassin  kneels  before  his  priest  and 
pours  into  his  ear  his  murderous  intention.  The  plea  that  his  system 
is  a  religious  one,  would  not  serve  the  Thug.  Why  should  the  same 
plea  hold  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  when  the  results  of  both 
systems  are  similar  t  The  canon  law  acknowledges  that  the  Pom  has 
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two  swords,  the  one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual ;  so  that  he  cannot 
take  refuge  in  the  spiritutJ  aspect  of  his  power  when  the  question  of 
toleration  is  raised.  It  is  also  held  that  the  laws  of  any  country  are 
not  binding  if  opposed  to  the  decrees  of  the  Pope.  He  may  depose 
kings,  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  release  from  the 
obligation  of  oaths.  The  term  spiritual  is  a  most  convenient  word  if 
it  can  withdraw  such  subjects  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  power. 
Do  not  all  these  doctrines  trench  most  essentially  on  the  peace  and 
w^fare  of  society  ?  Would  they  not,  if  carried  out  in  practice,  render 
civil  society  impossible  ?  Such  doctrines,  as  far  as  the  stability  of  the 
state  is  concerned,  may  be  harmless  enough  when  they  only  form  part 
of  a  creed,  but  they  become  eminently  dangerous  when  they  form  the 
basis  of  an  organization,  such  as  the  recent  aggression  of  the  Pope 
amounts  to. 

BTBRNlTr  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMBNT. 

Perhaps  few  words  have  played  a  more  important  part  in  logical 
trickery  than  the  term  infinite.  By  a  species  of  jugglery  it  often  lands 
ua  in  results  of  the  most  startling  nature.  We  may  have  a  latent  con- 
viction that  there  is  some  sleight  of  hand,  but  it  is  no  easy  task  some- 
times to  say  where  the  fallacy  precisely  lies.  The  fallacy  will,  how- 
ever, be  generally  found  to  lurk  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  term.  The 
subject  of  future  punishment  affords  us  an  illustration,  where,  by  the 
dextorous  use  of  this  torm,  we  are  landed  in  conclusions  directly  op- 
posed to  one  another.  Jonathan  Edwards  supports  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment,  and  his  argument  consists  in  the  posi- 
tion, that  because  the  sin  is  against  an  infinite  Being,  the  punishment 
must  necessarily  be  of  infinite  duration.  John  Foster  denies  the  doc- 
trine, and  in  support  of  his  position  appropriates  an  old  argument, 
which  is  to  the  following  effect.  As  there  are  different  degrees  of 
guilt,  there  must  be  different  degrees  of  punishment,  but  there  cannot 
be  different  degrees,  if  the  punishment  be  eternal,  for  in  that  case  the 
respective  punishments  would  be  ultimately  equalized, — the  infinite 
duration  of  one  degree  being  equal  to  the  infinite  duration  of  another  ;  or 
to  express  the  matter  more  definitely,  a  smaller  unit  of  suffering  multi- 
pled  by  infinity,  must  be  equal  to  a  greater  unit  multiplied  by  infinity. 
The  products  in  both  cases  being  infinites,  must  be  equala.  Now,  the 
erroneous  assumption  is,  that  infinites  must  be  equal.  If  the  term  be 
used  in  its  positive  and  absolute  sense,  neither  equality  nor  inequality 
can  be  predicated  of  infinites.  To  assert  that  two  infinites  are  equal, 
is  to  assign  a  relation  which  can  belong  only  to  finite  quantities ;  for 
there  can  be  no  comparison  where  there  are  no  bounds.  In  a  former 
noto  we  saw  that  the  same  fallacy  was  employed  to  prove  that  the 
world  cannot  consist  of  an  infinite  succession  of  events.  The  revolutions 
of  the  planets  were  taken  for  illustmtion.  It  was  argued  that  if  the 
planets  revolved  from  all  eternity,  then  we  would  have  unequal  infinites, 
one  infinite  consisting  of  the  shorter  periods  of  one  planet,  another  con- 
nating  of  the  longer  periods  of  another.  This  reductio  itd  ahaurdmn 
would  be  a  valid  argument,  if  there  was  no  wrong  premiss.     But  the 
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Argument  requires  an  assumption  altogether  erroneous,  that  the  infinites 
by  which  the  different  periods  are  multiplied  must  be  equal. 

In  the  argument  before  us,  the  point  at  issue  does  not  involve  the 
origin  of  the  notions  of  space  and  time,  of  infinity  and  eternity.  Whether 
we  adopt  the  sensational  or  transcendental  theory,  the  matter  is  the 
same*  The  question  is  altogether  a  numerical  one,  and  the  proof  pro- 
fesses to  amount  to  a  mathematical  demonstration.  We  must  there- 
fore take  the  mathematical  definition  of  infinity,  and  treat  the  matter 
as  a  question  of  mathematics.  In  dealing  with  the  question,  we  will 
derive  more  aid  from  the  fiuxionary  calculus  of  Newton,  than  from 
the  transcendental  analysis  of  Kant  A  person  conversant  with  the 
mathematical  symbols  and  operations  of  infinites,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  detecting  the  fallacies  which  are  often  perpetrated  when  numerical 
relations  are  imported  into  subjects  of  a  purely  mental  or  moral  cha- 
racter. Now  it  is  abundantly  apparent  that  the  greatest  absurdity 
must  follow  firom  the  putting  of  one  infinite  equal  to  another,  the  term 
being  taken  in  its  absolute  sense,  as  in  that  case  they  would  be  reduced 
to  the  category  of  finite  quantities.  In  many  of  the  startling  sophisms 
connected  with  infinites,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fallacy  consists  in  a 
reversal  of  the  definition  of  the  term  infimte.  For  example,  the  Epi- 
cureans in  order  to  muntain  their  Atomic  theory,  thought  it  necessary 
to  prove  that  space  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  though  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  space  and  matter,  are  totally  different  matters,  and  their  proof 
is  as  follows.  Let  it  be  granted  that  a  given  magnitude  may  be  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  then  if  we  take  one  of  these 
and  multiply  it  by  infinity,  we  get  a  magnitude  infinitely  large  ;  but 
this  is  opposed  to  the  assumption  that  the  magnitude  is  of  given 
limited  dimensions.  Now  the  fallacy  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the 
infinitely  small  parts  are  of  a  finite  magnitude,  and  no  doubt,  if  they  are 
finite,  however  small  they  may  be,  an  infinite  number  of  them  must 
constitute  an  infinite  magnitude,  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  condition 
of  the  question,  that  they  be  infinitely  small. 

It  will  at  onoe  be  objected  that  in  mathematiGal  questions  we  deal 
with  infinites  so  as  to  obtain  finite  results.  Nay  the  whole  theory  of 
limits  on  which  the  differential  calculus  is  based,  implies  that  infinites 
or  infinitesimals  may  have  any  ratio  whatever  to  one  another.  Indeed 
the  great  object  of  the  calculus  is  to  assign  the  precise  ratio  which 
they  bear  to  one  another;  and  in  the  question  before  us  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  argument  holds  equally  well  whether  we  take  the  infinitely 
small  or  the  infinitely  great.  Now  this  leads  us  to  note  an  ambiguity 
in  the  use  of  the  term  infinite,  which  has  been  the  source  of  the  great- 
est bewilderment  to  the  hardest  heads  in  every  age.  The  term  infinite 
as  employed  by  the  mathematician,  has  two  meanings  quite  distinct. 
In  the  one  sense  it  means  magnitude  without  bounds,  in  the  other  it  is 
equivalent  to  t^procese  without  limits.  In  the  former  sense  it  would  be 
absurd  to  predicate  equality  or  inequality  of  infinites.  In  the  llttter 
sense  any  proportion  may  be  predicated,  nay,  it  is  in  this  use  of  the 
term  that  the  idea  of  ratio  is  involved.  As  an  illustration  let  us  take 
the  celebrated  puzzle  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise.    Suppose  that  when 
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ihej  start  in  the  race  the  tortoise  is  one  mile  a  head  of  Achilles,  but 
that  the  speed  of  the  latter  is  double  that  of  the  former,  when  will  the 
one  oyertake  the  other  t — a  moment's  reflection  shews  that  the  tortoise 
will  have  ran  only  one  mile  when  it  is  overtaken.  The  sophidt  however, 
argues,  that  AchUles  will  never  come  up  to  the  tortoise,  for  when  the 
former  has  run  one  mile,  the  latter  will  be  half  a  mile  before.  When 
he  has  run  a  half  mile  more,  there  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between 
them.  When  Achilles  has  run  this  quarter,  there  will  be  the  eighth  of  a 
mile  between  them,  and  so  on,  there  being  always  a  certain  distance  to 
be  halved,  however  long  they  may  run.  It  is  inferred  from  these  pre- 
mises that  Achilles  will  go  on  halving  the  distance  without  ever  actu^ 
ally  coming  up  to  the  tortoise.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious puzzles  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.  It  baffled  all  the  at- 
tempts of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  to  solve  it.  Indeed  he  came  to  the  con* 
dosion,  an  astounding  one  for  a  philosopher,  that  although  the  point 
proved  is  a  palpable  falsehood,  the  process  of  proof  is  without  a  flaw. 
The  fidlacy  as  indicated  by  Hobbes,  consists  in  confounding  the  infin- 
itely divisible  with  the  infinite  itself.  The  mile  which  the  tortoise  runs, 
or  ^e  hour  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  feat  to  be  accomplished,  may 
be  divided  into  infinitely  small  parts,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  sum  of  these  parts  amount  to  infinity  or  eternity.  But  we  think 
that  this  form  of  the  fisdlacy  may  be  referred  to  a  still  deeper  source — 
viz.,  the  tacut  assumption  that  the  infinitely  small  is  still  finite.  The 
surprise  occasioned  by  the  paradox  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
of  parts  so  small  as  not  to  be  of  finite  magnitude, — ^and  if  we  assign  an 
appreciable  magnitude,  then  the  sum  will  constitute  infinity,  [f  a  mile 
be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts  of  finite  magnitude, 
it  is  concerted  into  infinity.  But  then  there  is  a  contradiction 
in  the  very  statement  of  the  hypothesis.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  speak  of  dividing  a  mile  into  an  infinite  number  ofjiniu  parts, — and 
this  contradiction  brings  out  the  fallacy  we  think,  more  clearly  than 
the  solution  of  Hobbes.* 

Still  the  difficulty  is  to  be  solved.  How  can  we  in  consistency  with 
this  view  of  infinity  speak  of  one  infinite  being  so  much  greater  or  less 
than  another  infinite  T  We  have  said  that  the  solution  of  this  difficulty 
13  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  infinite  means  in  this  case  a 
process  or  rate — and  hence  the  idea  of  ratio.  The  case  of  vanishing 
imcdons  illustrates  this  point,  and  to  understand  the  illustration  we  re- 
quire to  be  acquainted  only  with  the  simplest  elements  of  arithmetic.  Let 
us  then  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  fraction  ^.  If  we  take  the 
cyphers  as  signifying  the  infinitely  small  in  its  absolute  sense,  then  it 

*  Mfll  is  bis  Logic  gires  a  solation  of  the  Bophitm,  but  it  it  onlj  a  rerbal  Tariation  of 
HobbeB.  Kflillywbo  was  the  first  to  make  the  duooveriea  of  Newton  intelligible,  in  hia  work, 
/a^twharig  ad  veram.  JPAygtcam,  which  was  long  a  text  book  in  the  uniFeraitiea,  givaa  an 
*Uni«ta  rcfotatioa  of  the  Atomistic  doctrine.  His  argamaat,  however,  appears  to  be  inn- 
^"BtotsI^  wrong.  In  repndiatiug  tbe  axiom  that  infinitos  most  be  equal,  he  endeavours 
to  slitw  toat  thejr  maj  be  unequal,  wbereas  tbej  can  be  nuther  equal  nor  uneqnal.  'I1ie 
•nw  ooosists  in  not  drawing  a  distinction   between  the  abwhOt  infinite  and  tbe  rektlxonal 
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has  no  significancy  whatever,  for  there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
two  absolute  infinites.  But  they  have  a  definite  value  where  they  are 
regarded  as  the  vanishing  points  in  the  perspective  of  two  magnitudes 
bearing  a  certain  ratio  to  one  another.  Let  us  take  the  fraction  f ,  the 
value  of  which  fraction  is  2.  But  by  the  very  nature  of  a  fraction,  the 
value  still  remains  2,  however  small  or  however  large  we  make  the 
terms  of  the  fraction,  if  they  retain  always  the  same  ratio  to  one  an- 
other. Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  numerator  and  denumerator  be- 
come infinitely  small,  but  still  retain  the  same  ratio.  How  do  we  ex- 
press this  ?  by  the  equation  ^^=2.  And  the  same  would  hold  if  we 
used  the  symbols  for  the  infinitely  great.  Here  then  we  have  appa- 
rently one  infinite  double  of  another,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  symbols 
are  only  a  conventional  expression  of  the  fact  that  a  ratio  is  altogetlier 
independent  of  absolute  magnitudes  ;  that  if  the  process  of  diminution 
or  of  increase  bear  the  same  ratio,  then  it  does  not  matter  how  £ir  that 
process  is  carried  out. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  applies  to  the  case  of  punishment,  and  let 
us  take  a  case  of  punishment  inflicted  by  man,  in  which   we  obtain 
a  numerical  relation.     Suppose  then  that  one  criminal  receives  six 
lashes  every  day,  and  another  only  three.     Foster's  argument  is,  that 
if  this  were  continued  for  ever,  the  three  lashes  per  day  would  at  last 
equal  the  six.     He  maintains  that  the  punishment  in  both  cases  would 
become  infinite,  and  that  infinites  are  equal.     We  deny  that  the  con- 
clusion holds,  because   equality  or  inequality  cannot  be  predicated  bj 
infinites.  We  maintain  on  the  contrary  that  the  punishment  of  the  one 
would  still  be  as  at  first,  double  of  the  other.     But  it  will  be  at  once 
retorted.    Do  you  not  fall  into  the  very  same  error  you  condemn,  by 
predicating  a  definite  relation  between  two  infinites  ?     Do  you  not  in 
this  way  reduce  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  and  thus  fall  into  the  very 
fallacy  you  condemn  ?     Our  answer  to  this  is,  that  when  we  speak  of 
one  infinite  being  double  of  another,  we  use  the  term  infinik  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  and  with  reference  merely  to  the  given  numerical  ratio, 
viz.,  %,    All  that  is  meant  is,  that  the  ratio  is  not  in  any  way  altered 
by  having  the  numerator  and  denominator  indefinitely  increaf ed  in 
magnitude.     If  the  daily  infiiction  of  punishment  be  six  in  the  case  of 
one  criminal,  and  three  in  the  case  of  another,  then  however  long  the 
punishment  be  continued,  the   one  will  receive  double  the  amount  of 
another.     It  is  obvious  then  that  the  processes  of  mathematics  give 
no  countenance  whatever  to  the  notion  that  unequal  degrees  of  punish- 
ment, if  continued  throughout  eternity,  must  ultimately  become  equal 
An  appeal  to  mathematics  more  than  refutes  the  fallacy  of  Foster. 
It  not  only  shews  that  infinity  does  not  obliterate  all  differences  in 
the  degrees  of  punishment,  but  also  proves  that  punishment  though 
extended  through  an   endless  duration,  may  yet  be  finite  in  amount 
We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  in  the  area  contained  between 
the  hyperbola  and  its  asymptote.      That  area  is  infinitely  extended, 
and  yet  is  equal  to  a  finite  quantity ;  so  punishment  may  be  infinitely 
extended  as  it  were,  along  the  abscissa  of  time,  and  yet  have  a  finite 
amount.  The  case  of  converging  series  also  affords  a  good  illustration : 
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and  for  this  purpose  let  us  recur  to  the  case  of  the  tortoise.  The 
distance  which  it  is  supposed  to  mn,  being  one  mile,  the  successive  stages 
above  described,  will  be  represented  by  the  series  ^  plus  \  plus  ^,  &c. 
The  sam  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  of  this  series  amounts  to  1.  If 
we  suppose  its  speed  constant,  and  that  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per 
hour,  then  the  same  series  represents  the  successive  stages  in 
time,  and  the  sum  amounts  to  one  hour,  shewing  that  one  mile  is  run 
in  one  hour.  If  however  we  suppose  the  speed  to  vary,  so  that  it 
requires  an  hour  for  each  successive  stage  represented  by  the  suc- 
cessive terms  in  the  converging  series ;  then  the  series  representing  the 
time  in  which  the  journey  is  accomplished  will  be  the  following,  1  plus  1, 
pltis  1,  plus  1,  &c.  But  the  sum  of  this  series  is  infinite,  so  that  an  in- 
finite time  is  necessary  to  accomplish  a  finite  journey.  Let  now  the  con- 
verging aeries  represent  the  manner  in  which  the  finite  punishment  is 
inflicted,  and  the  other  series  will  represent  the  infinite  duration  over 
which  it  is  extended.  In  other  words,  eternal  punishment  may  be  fin- 
ite in  amount. 

We  have  now  seen  that  scholastic  subtleties  will  not  avail  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  but  candour  requires  us  to 
admit  that  such  subtleties  can  be  of  as  little  avail  in  proving  the  doctrine. 
Thej  may  be  useful  in  rebutting  an  attack,  but  worthless  as  positive 
proof.  The  cause  of  truth  demands  that  we  should  as  unhesitatingly 
expose  the  fallacies  used  in  its  defence,  as  those  employed  in  attackmg 
it  Let  us  now  examine  the  argument  of  Edwards,  which  amounts  to 
this.  The  sin  is  against  an  infinite  being,  and  therefore  the  guilt  must 
be  infinite  :  but  if  the  guilt  is  infinite,  so  must  also  the  punishmenti 
and  therefore  future  punishment  must  be  eternal.  There  are  three 
exceptions  we  would  take  to  this  argument.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
just  as  valid  an  argument  to  maintain,  that  as  the  sinner  has  only  a 
finite  being,  his  guilt  most  be  finite.  We  do  not  say  that  either  argu* 
ment  is  good,  but  we  hold  that  the  one  has  as  much  show  of  reason 
as  the  other.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  Uie  argument, 
firom  the  ambiguit}  of  the  term  infinite.  The  ambiguity  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Foster's  argument,  but  it  vitiates  the  reasoning  quite  as 
much.The  term  infinite  has  two  totally  different  meanings  when  applied 
respectively  to  guilt  and  duration.  The  one  is  a  moral  conception,  the 
other  a  numerical  value.  The  quantities  are  totally  disparate,  and 
admit  of  no  comparison  whatever.  Infinity  of  guilt  is  a  moral  rela* 
tion,  that  cannot  be  estimated  by  numbers.  Infinity  of  time  is  a  dis- 
tinct numerical  conception  :  it  is  a  number  or  magnitude  greater  than 
anything  we  please  to  assign.  The  latter  sense  is  the  strict  literal 
meaning ;  the  other  is  only  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  term.  We  can- 
not but  import  into  moral  and  metaphysical  subjects,  analogies  derived 
fW>m  the  science  of  number  and  extension  :  but  we  must  be  careful  to 
let  them  stand  for  nothing  else  than  analogies.  We  speak  of  a  man's 
virtue  as  being  solid,  or  of  his  attainments  as  being  superficial,  and  so  far 
^^^ese  figuradves  are  useful ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  set  down  in  num- 
l^ers  the  cubic  contents  of  a  man's  virtue,  or  the  area  of  his  attainments. 
Now  this  is  what  Edwards  has  done  in  applying  to  guilt  the  term  m* 
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finite  in  ttip  ftame  senFe  in  which  he  applies  it  to  duration.  It  will  be 
foand  too  that  many  of  Edward's  verbal  subtleties  maj  be  traced  to 
this  source.  In  the  third  place,  granting  that  infinite  guilt  merits  infi- 
nite punishment,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  punishment 
must  be  eternal.  As  Edward's  argument  is  a  distinct  appeal  (o  mathe- 
matical proof,  and  affects  to  be  a  demonstration,  we  roust  agmn  inquire 
what  the  science  of  number  says  on  this  point.  From  the  two  series  which 
we  have  given  above,  it  appears  that  a  finite  amount  of  suffering  may 
be  extended  through  eternity,  but  the  same  series  can  shew  equally 
well  that  the  suffering  may  be  infinite  in  amount,  though  the  duntion 
be  finite.  Let  the  converging  series  represent  the  time  and  the  other 
series  the  punishment,  and  as  the  sum  of  the  former  is  finite,  sad 
that  of  the  other  infinite,  we  see  that  the  amount  of  punishment  may 
be  infinite,  though  not  eternal.  Throughout  this  argument  we  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  suffering  can  be  represented  by  number,  as  the 
argument  of  Foster  requires  this  assumption,  but  it  might  be  shewn 
that  another  fiillacy  lurks  here,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  the  assuroptkm 
that  pain,  a  mental  emotion,  is  possessed  of  extension,  and  capable  of 
measurement. 

We  have  examined  the  above  scholastic  subtlieties  to  shew  that  they 
can  be  of  no  service  whatever  in  establishing  or  overturning  the  doc- 
trine in  question.  They  are  useful  merely  as  weapons  of  defence.  Oar 
anxiety  is  to  repudiate  them  as  pillars  of  the  Christian  fiiith.  They 
abound  in  theological  works,  and  as  their  conclusions  coincide  with  cor 
previous  belief,  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  them  as  valid  arguments.  The 
consequence  is,  that  when  employed  against  the  doctrines  of  our  faith,  we 
feel  committed  to  the  soundness  of  the  process,  and  by  consistency  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  the  mischievous  conclusions.  For  example,  if  we  ad- 
mit the  soundness  of  the  argument  from  infinites,  in  favour  of  the  non- 
eternity  of  the  world,  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  Foster's  conclusion 
regarding  future  punishment. 

Though  we  cannot  by  scholastic  jargon  establish  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion, we  should  rest  satisfied  with  the  explicit  declaration  of  God's 
word.  Though  a  priori  reasoning  cannot  prove  that  human  guilt  me- 
rits eternal  punishment,  we  have  divine  revelation,  which  steps  in  where 
reason  fails,  and  puts  the  doctrine  beyond  all  doubt.  Nothing  but  the 
most  perverse  ingenuity  can  resist  the  evidence  of  the  passages  bear- 
ing upon  this  point.  These  passages  clearly  declare  that  ^e  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  eternal,  and  they  give  no  indication 
whatever  that  that  punishment  will  in  the  least  resemble  a  converging 
series,  becoming  infinitesimally  less  as  time  runs.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  moral  elements  of  man  s  being  would  rather  lead  us  to  the  very 
opposite  of  a  converging  series  to  represent  the  sinner's  condition  in  s 
future  state.  Although  the  doctrine  be  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  it 
may  be  agreeable  to  reason,  and  we  find  even  Celsus  giving  an  ample 
acknowledgment  to  this  effect. 

Next  to  the  great  doctrines  connected  with  the  atonement,  we  view 
with  special  jealousy  any  tampering  with  the  awful  sanctions  derived 
from  the  revelation  of  future  woe ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  erroneous 
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viewB  on  this  subject  are  making  rapid  progress.  Nothing  we  confess 
startled  us  more  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  than  the 
cireumstance  that  so  many  members  ranking  among  evangelical  dis- 
senters, should  deny  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  Mr.  Foster  also 
mentions  that  he  knew  ministers  who  di:»l>elieved  the  doctrine,  but  yet 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  avow  their  sentiments.  They  employed  the 
nsoal  language  upon  the  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  had  their  own  re- 
stricted view  of  the  doctrine.  This  circumstance  he  mentions,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  commends  them  for  their  piety  and  intelligence.  We  would 
be  inclined  on  the  contrary  to  regard  such  conduct  only  as  a  proof  that 
doctrinal  error  is  usually  accompanied  by  moral  declension.  While 
we  believe  that  an  alarming  number  hold  erroneous  views  on  this 
sobjectf  we  avow  our  utter  disbelief  that  any  considerable  number  of 
dissenting  ministers  practice  a  reservation  so  base  and  dishonouring  to 
the  Christian  name. 

It  is  often  argued,  and  by  implication  it  is  an  argument  agunst  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  or  at  least  against  its  importance,  that 
mere  terror  has  no  essential  connection  with  holiness,  and  that  the  real 
power  of  the  Gospel  lies  in  its  more  attractive  doctrines.  Now  this  is 
to  affect  a  wisdom  greater  than  that  of  God.  Instead  of  being  obscured 
or  overshadowed,  we  find  the  element  of  terror  occnping  a  most  pro- 
minent and  conspicuous  place  in  Scripture.  The  history  of  religious 
pathology  also  shews  that  it  is  a  most  vital  element  in  the  curative 
process.  Does  not  every  religious  awakening  amply  testify  to  the  truth 
of  this  ?  Indeed  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Foster 
himself  on  the  subject.  '^  Dr.  Watts,  all  amiable  and  mild  as  he  was, 
and  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  congenial  topics,  says  deliberately,  that 
of  all  the  persons  to  whom  his  ministry  had. been  efficacious,  on/y  one 
had  received  the  first  effectual  impressions  from  the  gentle  and  attrac- 
ti?e  aspects  of  religion  ;  all  the  rest  from  the  awful  and  alarming  ones, 
the  appeals  to  fear.  And  this  is  all  but  universally  the  manner  of  the 
divine  process  of  conversion." 


ORCADIAN   SKETCHES, 

No.  II. 
By  DAVID  VEDDER. 

With  glowing  heart,  and  potent  lyre, 

Some  native  Skald  may  yet  arise 
To  sing  with  all  a  poet*8  fins 

Thy  stem  sublimities ; 
The  roaring  flood — ^the  rushing  stream, 
The  promontory  wild  and  bare ; 
The  pyramids,  where  sea-birds  scream 

Aloft  in  middle  air ; 
The  Dmid  Temple  on  the  heath, 
Old,  even  beyond  tradition's  breath.— 0(20  to  Orkney. 
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Descending  from  my  elevated  platform, — or  in  other  words  the  Val- 
ley of  Desolation,  where  the  ''  Dwarfie  Stane,"  already  described,  is  the 
only  conspicuous  object ;  I  trace  my  steps  along  the  ancient  via  sacra, 
and  taking  the  advantage  of  slack  water  ;  that  is,  the  small  space  of  time 
which  intervenes  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  I  embark  for 
Stromness,  the  nautical  metropolis  of  the  Orcadian  group  of  islands— 
the  water,  smooth  and  bright  as  a  mirror,  reflects  the  contiguous  moun* 
tains,  like  the  **  swans  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  Lake,"  who  **  float  double, 
swan  and  shadow  ;"  the  lovely  isle  of  Graemsay  seems  like  an  emerald 
set  in  silver,  with  its  green  waving  corn,  and  its  ever- verdant  meadows 
— and  in  a  trice  my  tiny  yawl  shoots  into  one  of  the  noblest  wet  docks, 
— I  will  not  call  it  a  r<>ad-8tead, — that  ever  hydrographer  marked  in 
chart,  or  tempest-tost  mariner  took  refuge  in  ;  a  basin,  not  constructed 
by  the  patronise  of  governments,  at  the  expense  of  millions,  nor  im- 
proved by  the  ingenuity  of  the  civil  engineer ;  but  scooped  out  by  the 
plastic  hand  of  Hiar,  who  rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm, 
and  who  with  a  divine  prescience,  knew  well  the  importance  of  such  a 
haven  to  the  human  family. 

This  beautiful  cove  extends  from  south  to  north  about  an  English 
mile,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  a 
depth  of  water  from  one  to  four  fathoms,  and  having  a  bottom  of 
tenacious  blue  clay.  It  is  protected  from  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  by 
a  moderate  elevation,  it  is  sheltered  on  the  south  by  the  island  of 
Graemsay,  and  defended  on  the  east  by  two  small  holms,  or  islets. 

Between  these  islets  and  the  shore  of  Claistran  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent bay,  where  vessels  of  a  large  draught  of  water  can  ride  in  safety  ; 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  westerly  gales  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
ships  of  almost  every  European  flag  may  be  seen  like  an  agitated 
forest  Here  the  squadron  of  discovery  which  was  commanded  oy  the 
illustrious  Cook  on  its  return  from  that  memorable  expedition  which 
proved  fatal  to  that  great  navigator,  lay  for  some  two  or  three  weeks. 
Here  Sir  John  Ross  first  set  his  foot  on  British  earth  on  returning  from 
his  last  Arctic  expedition ;  and  here  also  the  distinguished  and  lament- 
ed Sir  John  Franklin  remained  for  some  time,  botn  in  going  out  and 
returning  from  his  former  perilous  voyage.  Some  twelve  or  thirteen 
decades  nave  only  elapsed  since  the  site  on  which  Stromness  now  stands 
was  occupied  by  a  hw  miserable  mud  hovels  tenanted  by  fishermen ; 
it  is  now  a  free  and  opulent  bui^h  of  barony,  with  a  population  little 
short  of  three  thousana  souls.  It  contains  all  the  comforts,  and  many 
of  the  elegancies  of  life,  likewise  ample  means  of  instruction,  educa- 
tion, and  mental  improvement ;  possessing  ten  or  twelve  schools,  in  some 
of  which,  the  higher  branches  of  education  are  taught ;  three  libraries, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  &c.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port 
amounts  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  tons ;  together  with  white 
fishing,  herring,  and  lobster  small  craft,  more  than  I  can  enumerate. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill  overhanging  the  town,  accessable  only  hj  a  se- 
ries of  dirty  precipitous  lanes,  stood  the  hovel  of  Bessie  Millie,  a  lady 
of  European  ana  transatlantic  fame, — inasmuch  as  she  dealt  in  a 
commodity  which  was  universally  required,^-and  as  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition shop,  she  had  it  all  her  own  way. 
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• '  Whether  her  father  had  been  a  piper>  and  bequeathed  her  a  windy 
inheritance,  I  know  not,  but  this  much  I  can  assure  thee,  gentle  rea- 
der, that  she  trafficked  as  extensivelj  in  the  winds  of  heaven,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  lineal  descendent  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  No- 
'thing  was  more  common  in  my  younger  days  than  to  see  knots  of  wind- 
bound  skippers,  waddling  and  puffing  and  panting  up  the  aforesaid  dirty 
lanes,  to  Bessie's  weather  office, — grasping  a  crossed  sixpence  between 
finger  and  thumb,  during  the  rather  terie  operation  of  holding  colloquy 
with  the  Sibyl,  anxiously  enquiring  whether  or  not  she  could  sell  them 
a  fair  wind ;  and  on  receiving  a  favourable  response  from  the  Python- 
ess, thumb  down  the  fee  wiUi  a  precipitation  which  betrayed  an  unde- 
niable truth  ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  rude  jest,  and  the  loud  laugh, 
terror  predominated  within,  until  fairly  expelled  by  the  potency  of  Mrs. 
R  *B  old  Flushing,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  candles,  which  the  ex- 

cise had  never  inspected.  Nothing  enraged  Bessie  so  much  as  an  in- 
sinuation that  she  held  converse  with  the  denizens  of  the  nether  world. 
She  abhorred  and  abjured,  she  said,  the  «'  Evil  one,  an'  a' his  angels*' — 
and  loudly  disclaimed  all  unlawful  arts ;  and  unlike  monopolists  in  ge- 
neral, her  fee  was  extremely  moderate,  being  exactly  sixpence,  fur  which 
«he  boiled  her  kettle,  and  gave  her  customers  the  advantage  of  her 
prayers.  The  wind  thus  petitioned  for,  she  said,  was  sure  to  come.  The 
^precise  time  was  uncertain. 

In  the  year  1814  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  the  old  crone,  and  thus 
describes  her.  •*She  herself  was,  as  she  told  us,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  old,  withered  and  dried  up  like  a  mummy.  A  clay-coloured 
verchief  folded  round  her  head,  corresponded  in  colour  to  her  corpse- 
iike  complexion.  Two  light  blue  eyes  that  gleamed  with  lustre,  like 
"that  of  insanity — an  utterance  of  astonishing  rapidity  ;  a  nose  and  chin 
^kat  almost  met  together,  aud  a  ghastly  expression  of  cunning,  gave 
iter  the  effect  of  Hecate.     She  remembered  Gow  the  pirate,  who  had 

'been  a  natite  of  these  islands Such  was  Bessie  Millie,  to 

•whom  the  mariners  paid  a  sort  of  tribute,  with  a  feeling  betwixt  jest 
«nd  earnest." 

Combination  of  ignorance,  indolence,  hypocrisy,  and  squalidity 
aKhongh  she  was, — her  name  can  never  die  ;  her  memory  can  nevBr 
-perish  !  Reader !  she  is  the  archetype  of  **  Noma  of  the  Fitful  head," 
Noma  the  far-famed  '*  Reimrkennar  ;*'  and  her  reminiscences  of  John 
•Gow,  communicated  to  the  arch-fictionist,  1  have  no  doubt,  suggested 
,the  ground-work  of  "  the  Pirate"  to  his  all-comprehensive  mind ;  and 
^hus  the  world  has  been  a  gainer  by  the  interview  between  the  mighty 
*•  Makker"  and  the  hyperborean  Sibyl. 

The  author  of  Waverluy  generalizes  too  much  when  he  informs  his 
'readers  that  *'  Gow  the  pit-ate  had  been  a  native  of  these  islands ;"  as 
'a  general  remark  it  is  true ;  but  I  deem  it  necessary  and  proper  to  in- 
•Ibrm  the  enquirer  on  such  subjects,  th:it  the  town  of  Stromness  has  the 
left-handed  celebrity,  or  notoriety,  of  giving  birth  to  one  of  the  most 
audacious  freebooters  of  the  18th  century,  in  the  person  of  John  Gow.* 

•  Tlie  following  docamenta  appear  in  the  Register  of  Infeftment  for  Orkney  and  Zetland 
— ^"  Sasine,  dated  28th  July,   1746,  in  fciYour  of  William  Gow,  merchant  in  Stromnesi,  of 
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Tliis  gigantic  sea  roTer  was  born  in  a  rery  respectable  grude  of  sodetf, 
as  is  proved  by  the  foot-note.  That  he  received  an  excelleDt  educa- 
tion, is  to  be  inferred  from  the  reputable  rank  of  society  in  which  his 
parents  moved,  and  from  the  style  of  his  letters,  copies  of  which  are 
now  before  me ;  that  he  had  possessed  a  superior  intellect,  and  was  a 
first-rate  seamen,  that  he  was  fertile  in  expedients  in  the  boor  of  exi^ 
gency,  cool  and  saji^ious  in  council,  and  brave  as  his  cntlass,  is  equally 
proved  by  the  "  bad  eminence*'  to  which  he  atuined.  It  ii  impossiUb 
ror  any  but  a  master-spirit,  to  keep  a  band  of  cut-throaU  in  perfoet 
subordination ;  and  pity  it  is,  that  his  high  qualities  and  aociMnpUsli* 
ments  as  a  British  seamen  should  have  been  squandered  aw*;  in  guiU 
and  villany>  and  in  the  breach  of  all  laws,  human  nnd  divine  ;  yet  lo  it 
was.  The  apocryphal  stuff  written  about  this  remarimble  nam  cr 
ai-ch-miscreant  if  you  will, — in  the  Newgate  Calender,  and  andh  like 
trumpery  publications,  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  listened  to,  or  de- 
pended on  ;  'twas  very  unlikely  he  would  disclose  the  red-handed  ind« 
dents  of  his  life  to  the  world  while  he  lived ;  and  I  know»  that  eie  he 
died,  he  ^  made  no  sign  ;**  but  swung  from  Tybam  tree  with  all  the 
hardihood  of  a  determined  bravo,  as  he  was.  Of  the  hair-breadth  ei> 
capes,  and  the  moving  accidents  of  bis  you£h ;  of  his  rise  and  progress 
in  crime, — of  the  various  gradations  during  the  period  when  he  fought 
his  way  to  the  star-board  side  of  the  quarter- deok,  and  asaumed  toe 
command  of  a  gang  of  blood-stained  rumans,  hoisting  the  black  flag  at 
his  gaff-end,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  world,  there  are  no  authentic 
records.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  early  in  the  year  1726» 
a  rakish  looking  ship,  appearantly  from  two  to  three  hundred  tons,  and 
armed  with  a  heavy  battery  of  twenty- four  guns,  mounted  on  a  flush 
deck,  together  with  swivels  and  blunderbusses  bristling  from  a  small 
temporary  poop,  and  top-gallant  forecastle,  anchored  in  Uairston  Roadi^ 
— the  outer  harbour  of  Stromness,  already  noticed,  and  bearing  an  i^ 
posite  name — the  "  Revenge.'*  The  bronzed  desperadoes  who  manned 
her  were  the  offscourings  of  all  nations — ^the  very  sewernge  of  the  earth; 
they  were  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  continually  in  a  state  of  half  inebriation; 
and  the  language  of  perdition  flowing  in  cataracts  from  their  nnhallowed 
lips.  The  black  flag,  indeed,  had  not  as  yet  been  displayed,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  this  remote  district  soon  learned  with  terror  and  alarm, 
that  Gow  the  Buccaneer  had  arrived  an^ong  them,  and  that  beixu{  &- 
miliar  with  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  islands,  he  knew  well  where, 
and  from  whom  to  plunder. 

Possessing  the  artifice  of  the  fox,  in  conjunction  with  the  ferocity  of 
the  tiger,  Gow  endeavoured  for  a  while  to  conceal  his  real  character; 
and  with  a  nlausibility  and  finesse  which  formed  a  component  part  of 
his  personal  qualities,  lulled,  if  he  could  not  altogether  repress,  bus** 
picion.    To  this  end  he  introduced  himself  to  the  heau  tnonde  of  Strom- 

ane  piece  of  wast  ground  lying  on  the  ahoor  of  Hammigar,  upon  the  neck  of  the  poinft  eaBed 
RomesnesB,  in  the  pariith  of  Stromnees,  on  a  disposition  hj  Marjory  Gordon,  spoon  to  Ar- 
chibald Gibsone  of  Hammigar ;"  and  fiaidne,  dated  same  daj,  ia  fitTonr  of  **  Maigant  Cal- 
der,  sfonse  to  William  Gow,  merchant  in  Stromneas,  and  John  Gow,  their  eldeat  Uwftd  aooe 
in  life,"  of  the  same  piece  of  gnmnd  '*  fonnerij  called  Romesona,  now  called  Gowo— ,  with 
a  new  honse  built  by  the  said  WiUiam  Oow  jm^n." 
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nan  «ad  iia  ndehboarhood ;  nve  public  dinners,  balls,  and  dancing 
parties;  and  mat  was  much  more  audacious,  the  wretch  had  the 
effixMitefy  to  engage  the  affections,  and  receiye  the  troth-plight  of  a 
jouag  lady  possesMd  of  some  property.  There  is  a  tradition  relatiTe 
to  tiuB  miserable  affiance  still  floating  about  the  district,  and  which  is 
beliered  by  all  and  sundry,  that  after  the  pirate's  capture,  the  unhappy 
yooDg  woman  went  up  to  London  to  see  him  before  his  execution, 
and  Uiat  arriTing  too  late,  she  had  the  hardihood  to  wend  her  way  to 
the  gibbet  from  which  he  was  dangling  in  chains — and  touching  the 
bony  hand  of  the  skeleton,  formally  resumed  the  troth-plight  which 
she  had  unfortunately  bestowed  I* 

Poor  Miss  Betty  Moodie  is  all  in  the  fidgets  regarding  certain 
written  documents,  which  she  fears  may  be  found  among  the  pirate's 
papers  after  his  condemnation,  and  in  great  trepidation  she  thus  writes 
to  James  Fea,  Esq.,  of  Clestran,  (the  gentleman  who  captured  Gow,) 
ander  date  of  the  22d  of  April,  1726. 

••  Sir, — I  wish  you  good  success  and  prosperity  in  your  affairs,  and 
sliall  be  glade  to  hear  that  the  rewards  given  you  may  be  suitable  to 
tbe  merit  of  the  action,  so  that  you  may  be  encuraged  to  go  on  in  the 
straight  pathes  of  virtue  and  untented  honesty,  which  only  leads  to 
honour  hear,  and  eternal  happiness  hearafter ;  that  only  can  give  peace 
at  the  last,  when  all  other  politickes  will  be  of  no  use.  1  am  very 
sorry  that  som  of  our  countray  are  like  to  com  to  truble  by  that  mi- 
serable man  Gow ;  I  wish  the  inosant  may  not  be  made  to  sufer,  whill 
the  gulty  is  lick  to  go  free.  There  is  severall  informations  given 
bear,  both  public  and  privit,  that  there  was  letters  found  on  Gow, 
which  made  som  discovery  of  the  correspondence  held  betwixt  him 
and  a  sertan  lady  and  her  aecomplises.  Sir,  I  hope  if  there  be  any 
such  letters  in  your  custody,  or  whatever  confession  Gow  hess  made 
yen  on  that  particular,  you  will  favour  me  with  an  account  of  it,  which, 
upon  the  faith  and  honour  of  a  Christian,  you  shall  not  be  known  or 
seen  in  it.  You  know  how  I  and  my  concerns  are  oppressed ;  yea, 
and  our  wholl  contry  defamed  and  abused  by  that  most  wricked  set  of 
peopell,  which  have  set  themselves  in  oppisition  to  the  common  intrest 
and  quiet  of  all  the  contry.  If  you  be  obliged  to  give  op  what  papers 
wer  found,  if  ther  be  any  such  letors,  youl  secure  them,  so  as  extracU 
may  be  got  of  them  wher  of  I  hop  youl  procure  me  on,  which  will  sin- 
gnlmrly  oblige,  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  most  h.  s., 
Ed.  (Signed)  Eliza  Moodic. 

Sir, — I  hop  you'll  favour  me  with  a  spedy  answer." 

*  TbU  pieoe  of  sap«rfltltion  has  dencended  tvom  remote  antiquity  through  many  genera- 
tions, Mi4  ii  Dot  even  yet  obliterated  from  the  uneducated  miud.  A  very  ancient  ballad 
yraairwd  hf  JUnaay  alludei  to  It  :— 

There  came  a  ghoet  to  Harg*ret*a  door. 

With  many  a  grievous  groan  ; 
And  aye  he  tlrled  at  the  pin. 
But  aniirer  made  liie  none. 


OHarg*ret!  O  dear  Margaret, 

I  pray  thee  tpeak  to  mo| 
GIfo  roe  my  fidth  aad  troth  lfArg*ret, 

JUXg»telttoUief." 
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Having  quaffed  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  tlie  lees,  the  rover  oow  west 
to  hufiiness  in  good  earnest;  according;ly  he  sent  out  maniuding  parties, 
who  commenced  a  war  of  extermination  on  black  cattle,  sheep  and  pool* 
try, — ^thej  plundered  **  GraharasajV  house ;  by  which  appellation,  I 
think  is  meant  a  certain  Mr.  Honyman,  a  descendant  of  Bishop  Hony- 
man,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Lord  Armadale,  one  of  the  Senators 
of  the  College  of  Justice  ;  the  *'  house,"  I  suppose  to  have  been  the 
Hall  of  Claistran,  a  large  antique  mansion  of  the  l7th  century,  situate 
in  the  parish  of  Orphir.  They  even  carried  their  brutality  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  they  kidnapped  innocent  females,  and  carried  them  onboard 
of  their  floating  pandemonium. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  January,  the  felons  tripped  their 
anchor,  and  stood  out  of  Hoymouth  under  all  sail ;  having  arrived  at  a 
proper  distance  off  the  land,  the  Revenge  held  a  northerly  course,— 
and  subseqnently  must  have  encountered  a  severe  tempest,  which  had  ei- 
ther stove  her  boats,  or  washed  them  away  ;  the  loss  of  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  freebooter's  ultimate  ruin.  The  gale  having  in  sone 
measure  moderated,  Gow  bore  up  for  some  place  of  shelter,  where  he 
might  repair  his  damage,  and  nrccure  either  carpenters,  or  boats,  or 
both  ;  ana  accordingly  he  steered  through  Westray-frith,— -and  held  on 
for  Calf-sound  in  the  island  of  Eday, — a  safe,  commodious,  and  land- 
locked harbour,  where  he  might  repair  the  effects  of  the  gale  in  secu- 
rity ;  but  on  rounding  a  small  uninhabited  island  called  the  "  Calf  ;"— 
he,  by  some  fatal  mismanagement,  got  out  of  the  proper  channel,  and 
went  bump  on  a  shallow  skerry,  wiih  a  tremendous  crash  I 

In  this  perilous  position,  with  the  probable  destruction  of  his  vessel 
before  his  eyes,  and  a  choice  of  deaths  pressing  on  his  miserable  mind, 
he  dispatched  bis  small  boat  and  five  men  on  shore,  earnestly  craving 
assistance,  and  the  use  of  a  large  boat  to  carry  out  the  ship's  bower- 
anchors,  in  order  that  they  might  attempt  to  warp  her  into  deep  waters 
by  the  top  of  next  flood.  Assistance  was  not  absolutely  refused,  but 
neither  was  it  forthcoming  ;  and  Mr.  James  Fea,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  man  on  the  island, — and  who  from  the  first  entertained 
tlie  daring  hope  of  capturing  the  pirate-ship  and  her  whole  crew,— • 
wrote,  and  sent  on  board  an  insidious  missive  to  Gow,  holding  forth 
faint  hopes  of  assistance  "  so  far  as  honour  can  allow,*' — and  exhorting 
him  to  send  the  hearer  on  shore  in  safety,  as  that  circumstance  might 
encourage  the  iE>lesmen  to  assist  him.  Meanwhile  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  was  sent  on  shore,  with  a  verbal  message  from  Gow,  informing 
Fea  that  he  would  write  to  nobody,  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him 
to  ^rant  the  use  of  his  largo  boat,  together  with  manual  assistance,  of- 
fering lavish  presents, — and  the  offer  of  high  remuneration  to  those 
who  might  assist  him.  His  tone  was  courteous  in  the  extreme,  and  by 
no  means  deficient  in  flattery  ;  but  Fea  with  a  strategy,  not  unworthy 
of  a  diplomatist  of  higher  experience,  used  every  effort  to  gain  time. 
He  dismantled  his  large  boat,  and  took  some  of  her  bottom  planks  out, 
ordered  the  oars,  &c.  to  be  t^ken  out  of  &11  the  small  boats,  and  secreted 
away  in  the  morasses.  Tantalized  with  uncertainty,. and  fearing  that 
some  British  ship  of  war  might  appear,  Gow  sent  his  boat  on  shore 
with  five  men,  armed  to.  the  teeth,  with  orders  to  procure  a  boat  as  best 
they  might.  When  the  desperadoes  landed,  they  left  their  own  boat  at 
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a  distance,  under  cover  of  their  fi^ns,  and  proceeded  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner to  the  manor  liouse.  Fea,  nothing  daunted,  walked  boldly  up  to 
them,  and  held  them  in  parley  for  a  considerable  time.  By  a  stroke 
of  good  foKune,  which  wa-j  not  at  all  to  be  calculated  on,  he  had  the 
address  to  inveigle  them  into  the  tavern,  where,  of  course,  strong  liquors 
would  not  be  wanting.  When  the  process  of  inebriation  had  proceeded 
to  the  proper  pitch,  Fea  seized  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  witii 
the  assistance  of  his  servants,  who  were  all  armed,  first  secured  the 
pirate's  boat,  and  then  seized  and  disarmed  the  orew  ;  bound  them,  and 
marched  them  off  under  guard  to  the  the  other  end  of  the  island,  there 


ranges 
assistance. 

On  Sunday  the  14th  February,  the  day  after  the  ship  grounded,  be- 
ing a  very  stormy  day,  Fea  supposed  the  ship  would  have  bilged,  or 
cone  to  pieces,  whereupon  he  ordered  beacon  fires  to  be  lighted  and 
kept  blazing  on  all  the  promontaries  of  the  Island,  and  on  Monday 
morning  sent  a  boat  and  six  armed  men  to  the  holm  where  the  ship  lay» 
with  a  letter  of  the  following  tenor. 

•'Carrick,  16th  February,  10  of  the  cloack  mattin,  1725. 
Sib,— Upon  Saturday,  contrair  to  my  proposed  friendship,  five  of 
jOQr  men  having  come  on  shear  armed,  did  after  a  most  hostile  manner 
threaten  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  pUce,  and  did  begin  to  commit 
roites ;  therefore  all  the  people  returned  and  raise  in  arms ;  and  two 
of  your  men  made  great  resistance ;  but  by  the  providence  of  God  AU 
mi^tie*  they  were  overcome,  and  carried  of  prisoners  to  Kirkwall  ;— 
these  three  men  that  did  not  so  much  resist,  confessed  that  the  boat- 
swain was  the  roan  that  carried  the  woman  on  board,  and  plundered 
Gndiamsay's  house.  The  collector  ordered  me,  if  you  came  heir,  to 
set  the  promontories  on  fire  for  a  signal  to  the  friggats  yt  are  sent  for 
to  catch  you  ;  they'll  certainly  be  here  to-morrow  or  nixt  day,  I  there- 
foPB  for  the  regain!  I  have  for  your  father's  son,  being  heartily  sorry 
for  yon  that  ever  you  should  be  engaged  with  such  a  crew,  desire  you 
to  come  on  shear,  and  believe  you  may  expect  better  entertainment 
firom  me  than  any  other ;  for  if  you  doe  surrender,  you  can  be  evidence 
mdnst  the  rest ;  and  I'll  doe  my  best  to  make  all  for  your  advantage 
that  in  honour  you  can  imagine.  If  you  have  any  friend  with  you, 
take  him  alongst  with  you,  and  if  you  do  not  resolve  to  come  presently, 
send  me  word.  Take  this  as  a  friendly  caution,  and  if  you  take  not  my 
advice  you'll  certainly  repent  it,  this  in  friendship  from — James  Fea.*' 

With  a  pertinacity  of  purpose,  Gow  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advuitaee  which  might  accrue  from  the  '*  friendly  caution  f  he  still 
penistea  in  his  solidtation  for  help ;  still  implored,  in  the  most  moving 
mamiery  for  the  nse  of  a  large  boat,  to  place  a  portion  of  his  valuable 
oaigo  in,  in  order  to  lighten  his  ship, — at  length,  fear  overcoming  his 
avariee, — he  bound  and  obliged  himself  to  pay  to  the  value  of  L.lOOO, 
lor  Biwh  aid  as  he  require^  besides  ample  remuneiation  to  labourers 
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and  seainen.  Adding, — and  here  the  firey  spirit  of  the  pirate 
out, — "  if  it  he  my  misfortune  to  he  shipwrecked,  the  f(o?enim«Ht 
seizes  all ;  and  I'll  take  care  they  shall  be  nothings  the  hptter  only 
the  guns ;  for  I'm  resolved  to  set  fire  to  all,  and  all  <£  ns  perish  to- 
gether ;  'therfore  begs  youUl  advise  (consult)  your  own  advantage.** 
Fea  however  was  conscious  that  he  had  hooked  his  fish,  and  with  the 
skill  and  tact  of  a  deciple  of  Walton*  gave  him  ample  play  until  the 
favourable  moment  arrived  that  he  could  land  him  in  safety.  In  the 
interim  however,  and  pending  the  result  of  negotiation,  no  eifort  ww 
left  untried  to  get  the  ship  into  deep  water,  that  nautical  skill  eodd 
suggest. 

They  even  attempted  the  hopeless  expedient  of  constructing  a  rsft, 
by  starting  eight  or  ten  wine- pipes,  and  lashing  them  together  as  a 
float.  Then  with  planks,  spare-spars,  and  every  available  article,  they 
formed  a  kind  of  platform,  or  spar-deck,  whereon  they  might  place  the 
ship's  bower-anchors,  and  having  fitted  temporary  rowlocks,  together 
with  as  many  sweeps  as  they  could  manage  and  defended  by  two  can- 
non,  they  laboured  as  between  life  and  death,  to  lay  out  the  anchors ; 
hut  all  in  vain,  the  gale  continued  with  unabated  violence,  so  that  all 
hopes  of  saving  the  vessel  became  exceedingly  slender,  or  vanished  al- 
together. 

Crow's  great  object  now  was  to  procure  a  boat  wherewithal!  to  effect 
Lis  escape ;  and  accordingly  he  implores  Fea  to  set  carpenters  to  work, 
and  repair  the  large  boat  which  had  been  previously  staved ;  to  furnish 
it  with  mast,  sail,  oars,  and  a  small  anchor ; — "  I  am  resolved"— he 
writes — <*  rather  to  trust  to  the  mercie  of  the  seas  as  surrender  prisoner 
at  descretion.  If  the  ships  of  war  arrive  heir  before  I  can  make  my 
escape,  I  am  resolved  to  make  yt  defence  I  can,  and  afterwards  set  fire 
to  the  hold,  which  will  soon  seize  the  upper  part,  together  with  iu ; 
and  as  we  have  lived  soe  wee  die,  ych  will  be  the  loss  of  some  thousand 
pounds,  and  non  the  betur;  therefore,  if  you'll  think  of  the  advantage 
and  honour  of  taking  such  a  ship,  and  if  you  have  any  regard  to  my 
safety  assist  me  with  a  good  boat  I  promise  to  leave  the  ship  and 
cargo  entire,  only  some  provisions  to  our  subsistence.^  His  heart,  it 
would  appear,  had  not  been  so  far  brutalized,  but  that  he  remembered 
the  influence  of  woman  on  the  obdurate  heart  of  her  *'  master ;"  and  as 
a  forlorn  hope,  he  attempts  to  bias  Fea's  lady  in  his  favour,  by  the 
combined  impulsive  power  of  flattery  and  bribe.  How  it  must  have 
wrung  his  lurid  soul  to  be  under  the  stern  necessity  of  besging  bis  life 
from  an  obscure  female  1  while  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  bribe, 
like  the  donor,  was  exceedingly  paltry  ;  an  ingot  of  gold,  or  a  casket  of 
jewels^  would  have  made  a  more  appropriate  '*  complimeni." 

February  16, 17115. 
'*  Madam — I  presume  as  being  a  countryman,  to  make  known  my 
unfortunate  condition  at  present ;  I  have  begged  Glestraa's  assistaaoe, 
which  I  am  not  likely  to  procure  without  your  goodness  is  pleased  to 
solicite  in  mv  behalf,  yen  I  earnestly  begg.  We  are  all  feselved  to 
die  together,  happen  what  will,  and  my  death  will  be  but  ]tttle  satisfac- 
tion to  any  $  for  I  begg  it  of  your  ladyship,  hopeiug  to  live  to  nttike  the 
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CNMmftraj  th^  better  of  me.  *  I^lease  receive  a  chinch  gown,  which  is 
made  op  onlj  for  clearing  the  duty,  which  I  am  hopeful  you'll  accept, 
as  being  from  a  oeontryman.  Hopeing  your  goodness  will  pardon  yrin 
I  have  done  amiss ;  I  am  Madam,  your  Ladyship's  most  humble  ser- 
tant" 

The  despieable  donation  was  returned  with  contempt,  and  no  inter- 
cession made,— <Nr  if  made,  it  appears  to  have  had  no  effect. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  contrary  to  Fea*8  expectations,  the  pi* 
lataeal  chief  landed  on  the  uninhabited  islet  aforesaid,  in  company  with 
one  of  hit  men,  who  sported  a  white  flag,  by  way  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
ScoUayt  one  of  Fea*s  emissaries,  had.  gode  ou  board  of  the  Bevenge, 
contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  his  master, — and  the  wily  pirate  tak« 
ing  advantage  of  tne  man's  fbol-hardihood,  instantly  seized  and  retained 
hira  as  a  hostage,  which  enabled  the  mffian  to  land  in  what  he  thought 
oomparative  safety ;  but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host ;  for  no  sooner 
had  he  set  foot  on  terra  Jirma,  than  Fea  and  his  men  rushed  upon  him, 
disarmed  him,  and  took  him  prisoner.  As  to  the  pretended  '*  hostage," 
he  was  very  properly  left  to  nis  fate,  seeing  that  he  acted  in  defiance 
to  his  masters  orders.  The  following  letter  had  by  some  means  been 
either  miscarried  or  delayed ;  it  was  now  delivered  to  Gow,  immediately 
after  he  had  been  made  prisoner ;  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  characteri»- 
^e,  both  of  the  man  and  the  period  when  he  lived,  I  should  deem  this 
little  narmtlTe  imperfect  without  its  insertion.  It  contains  a  combina- 
tion of  pity  for  the  man,  and  vehement  solicitude  for  his  capture.  The 
P.S.»  whieh  is  only  a  single  line>  reveak  as  muoh  of  the  one  feeling,  as 
the  whole  letter  does  of  the  other. 

•*  Sir, —    ...      ....    I  am  surprised  that  a  youth  of  your 

education  should  not  have  better  manners  than  to  challenge  me  upon  a 
lye.  Tou  confidently  assert  what  I  have  already  refused,  that  they 
are  carpenters  here ;  your  informer  is  certainly  a  rogue.  What  I 
meaaed  by  your  ooming  on  shore  with  your  carpenter  you  have  taken 
in  a  wrong  sense.  You  desire  James  Laing*  to  come  on  board  ;  but  if 
he  would  goe  I  dare  not  give  him  hostage  to  you  ;  I  thought  you  had 
more  sense  than  write  afler  such  a  style.  I  am  sorry  I  ever  wrote 
you ;  but  I  thought  you  had  been  such  a  man  as  a  boy.  I  pray  you 
seriously  consider  yt  a  thing  it  is  to  burn  everlastingly  ;  I  pray  you 
repent,  and  amend,  and  by  see  doeing  you'll  get  a  sight  of  your  folly, 
and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  will  have  mercie,  and  takes  no  delight 
in  the  death  of  a  sinner.  He  is  certainly  a  mad  man  that  would  not 
wish  for  the  longest  life,  and  evite  the  severed  torments ;  and  if  you 
tnd  year  crew  would  take  a  serious  prospect  of  the  blessed  state  of  those 
who  expect  forgiveness  by  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  you  would 
not  despair,  but  repent  and  expect  forgiveness,  which  certainly  you'll 

get,  if  you  heartily  and  faithfully  doe This  is  the  hist  you 

may  expect  from  me/'-^ames  Fea. 

•«  P.8. — ^Youll  be  a  prize  this  night  or  nixt  day  to  those  who  will 
treat  yon  more  harshly.^ 

*  TIm  0nuidfiitlMr  of  the  lata  Malcolm  I^aing,  Esq-,  Advocate,  tho  Historian  of  Scotland. 
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Durmg  the  early  part  of  the  interview  between  Fea  and  his  prisoner, 
the  former  desired  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce,  as  he  would  hope  for 
favour,  to  proceed  immediately  on  board,  and  in  the  Captain's  name  to 
liberate  and  bring  Scollay  on  shore,  together  with  Jan  Winters  and 
Jan  Peiterson,  two  of  the  most  murderous  vilains  in  the  ship.  This 
very  doubtful  and  perilous  exploit  was  perfoimed  to  heart's  wish.  The 
disobedient  emissary  and  the  miscreants  landed :  when  the  two  latter 
were  surrounded,  disarmed,  and  taken  to  the  boat,  together  with  the 
flag- bearer  and  boat's  crew.  Gow  having  delivered  up  nis  sword,  and 
been  pinioned,  entreated  his  captor  to  order  his  men  to  shoot  him  ;  bat 
that  gentlemen  had  a  more  important  service  for  him  to  perform.  He 
made  the  once  audacious,  but  now  prostrate  pirate,  a  decoy  duck  to  in* 
▼eigle  the  whole  infamous  brood,  by  writing  for  all  hands  to  come  on 
shore  and  take  the  large  boat,  which  had  been  repaired,  tho  use  of 
which  had  been  at  last  granted  them.  As  a  ruse,  Fea  had  previously 
made  an  ostentatious  display  of  repairing  her,  and  this  having  been  seen 
from  the  ship,  induced  the  remainder  of  the  crew  to  fall  into  the  trap 
80  ingeniously  baited  for  them. 

Having  divided  the  stock-purse  among  them,  they  all  came  on  shore, 
and  the  whole  gang  were  instantly  disarmed,  made  prisoners,  and  se* 
cared  from  further  mischief  by  cords  and  other  ligatures.  After  this 
unprecedented  feat,  accomplished  by  a  non-professional  country  gen- 
tleman, and  a  score  or  two  of  undisciplined  peasantry,  the  captor  went 
on  board  and  took  possession  of  his  prize,  having  first  minutely  scru- 
tinized her,  fore  and  aft,  above  and  below,  lest  haply  a  train  might 
have  been  laid  in  connection  with  the  powder  magazine, — ^but  having* 
found  none,  and  leaving  the  vessel  in  charge  of  his  brother^  he  went 
on  shore  and  inspected  his  prisoners,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  they 
were  all  safe,  and  under  the  eyes  of  a  vigilant  guard. 

Next  day  at  noon,  being  the  18th  February,  he  again  went  on 
board,  in  company  with  a  few  personal  friends,  and  a  large  posse  of 
Orcadian  magnates,  who  had  arrived  on  the  island.  The  crest-fallen 
free- boo ter  was  also  brought  along  with  them,  and  in  presence  of  all 
the  hyperborean  notabilities,  declared  that  Mr.  James  Fea  of  Cles- 
tran  was  the  man  whose  prisoner  he  was,  and  wished  the  *'  said  Cles- 
tran  a  happy  enjoyment  of  the  said  ship,  and  more  contentment  than 
ever  he  had  in  her."  I  should  have  imagined  that  his  good  wishes, 
like  Macbetli's  *'  Amen,"  would  have  stuck  in  his  throat. 

The  fortunate  captor,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  as  large  a  sharO 
of  precaution  and  worldly  wisdom,  as  of  coolness  and  intrepidity,  im- 
mediately took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  <<  nottar-publict,'' 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Alex.  Mowate,  '^  craving  the  benefite  of 
the  law  made  anent  apprehending  of  pyrates  may  be  extended  to  him 
because  of  the  reasons. foresaid."  How  the  prisoners  were  conveyed 
to  London  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  that  they  were  transported 
thither  is  certain  ;  where  they  were  tried  for  their  lives,  and  suffered 
by  sentence  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  the  punishment  their 
crimes  bad  long  deserved. 

Gow  conducted  himself  during  the  trial  with  great  insolence,  im- 
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pudeoce  and  impertinence.  Some  person,  professing  to  be  an  eye- 
witness, wrote  home  as  follows: — "John  Gow  would  not  plead,  for 
which  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and ' the  Judge  oidered  that  his 
thumbs  should  be  squeezed  by  two  men,  with  a  whip-cord,  till  it  did 
break;  and  then  it  would  be  doubled  till  it  did  again  break  ;  and  then 
laid  three-foldy  and  that  the  executioners  should  pull  with  their  whole 
t^treogth;  which  sentence  Gow  endured  with  a  good  deal  of  boldness. 
The  next  morning,  27th  May,  1725,  when  he  had  seen  the  ten-ible 
preparations  for  pressing  hira  to  death,  his  courage  pave  way,  and  he 
told  the  Marshal  of  Court,  that  he  would  not  have  given  so  much 
troable  had  he  been  assured  of  not  being  hanged  in  chains.'* 

"It  is  said,  and  if  true  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr.  Fea,  the 
spuited  and  patriotic  individual  by  whose  exertions  Gow*s  career  in 
vilianj  was  cut  short,  received  no  reward  from  the  government,  and 
that  he  was  not  even  protected  from  vexatious  law-suits,  and  other 
apparently  legal  forms  of  process,  by  which  his  fortune  was  utterly 
mined :  to  a  certain  extent  this  mi;^ht  have  been  the  case ;  but  an 
exploit  which  made  Europe  ring  from  one  end  to  the  other,  cottld  not 
escape  the  attention  of  any  just  administration  ;  I  am  therefore  in- 
dined  to  entertain  the  rumour  with  great  qualifications ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  George  the  First's  ministry,  that  the  story 
is  fabulous  altogether.  Great  were  the  rejoicings  which  took  place 
throughout  the  islands,  from  Stroma  to  North  Ronaldsha,  but  the  was- 
sail which  was  held  in  the  insular  metropolis,  was  quite  unpreceden- 
ted. The  chime  of  St.  Magnus  emitted  glorious  harmonies — ^harmo* 
nieg  which,  if  once  heard,  can  never  be  forgotten — the  old  Dutch  cock, 
at  the  apex  of  the  f  j:^t>i^»^6r-looking  spire,  which  disfigures  the  noble 
central  tower  of  the  magnificent  cathedral,  seemed  crowing  with  exul- 
tation ;  the  artizans  sported  their  Sunday  suits,  and  the  magnates  put 
an  additional  quantity  of  powder  on  their  ample  wigs ;  booth  and  shop 
were  shut,  while  hotel  and  change-house  stood  with  expanded  doors ; 
there  were  matches  at  foot-ball  played  over  the  "  ba'-ley,"  during  the 
day — ^while  the  deray  of  pipes,  violins,  and  snatches  of  song  from  ine- 
briated and  husky  voices,  resounded  from  every  third  door,  not  only 
that  day,  but  all  the  ensuing  night ;  the  rector  of  the  high-school  had 
given  his  pupils  a  holiday,  and  consequently  some  thirteen  old  Nor- 
wegian skifis,  five  delapidated  peat -boats,  together  with  the  ribs  and 
trucks  of  an  old  Danish  galiot,  which  had  been  wrecked  near  the 
'^Thiefs^hoiro,"  became  food  for  one  of  the  most  brilliant  bonfires  the 
old  Cross  of  Kirkwall  had  ever  witnessed ;  while  the  half  honeycombed 
guns  on  Cromwell's  old  fort  at  the  ^*  Mount"  kept  thundering  away  in 
imitation  of  tlieir  betters,  at  the  risk  of  about  a  dozen  lives,  and  four 
times  as  many  limbs,  at  every  discharge. 

No  casuality  occurred,  however,  to  mar  the  gayety  of  the  day,  ex- 
cept one,— if  such  it  might  be  called — which,  but  for  good  manage- 
ment, might  have  had  a  serious  efiTect  on  the  fortunes  of  Donald 
Weldh,  the  town  piper. .  Poor  Donald — though  at  other  times  a  se- 
date person  for  hb  profession — became  so  exhilerated  with  happiness 
and  Hollands,  that  the  change  of  dynasty  had  been  utterly  obliterated 
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from  the  tablets  of  his  menorjr ;  insomuch,  that  be  seized  hold  of  hb 
**  bread* winner/'  and  peraded  the  street,  pUying  atl  manner  of  tro*- 
sonable  tunes — such  as  *^  Awa  Whigs,  awa,**  '^  The  King  shall  enjoy 
his  ain  again/'  and  one  more  flagitious  than  the  whole  put  together, 
Damel/y  that  quintessence  of  all  that  is  ludicrous,  '*  The  wee,  we^ 
German  lairdie  I**  Thb  atrocity  was  perpetrated  at  noon-tide ;  and 
under  the  very  windows  of  the  town*hall,  where  the  proTost,  magis- 
trates and  council  were  sitting  in  deep  divan,  consulting  each  other  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  entrapping  and  securing  av  future  pirate  that 
might  infest  the  isles.  On  hearing  the  wugk  and  atirl  of  such  Jaoobitieal 
abominations,  the  civic  assembly  stood  aghast ;  the  insuh  was  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  tolerated ;  besides,  walls  have  ears,  and  little  bilds 
carry  tales ;  the  authorities  might  hereafter  be  called  to  account  for 
their  supineness — the  felonious  language  of  the  bag-pipes  most  there- 
fore be  suppressed,  and  the  obnoxious  official  punished  by  deprivatioo 
or  otherwise. 

The  provost's  henchman  eyed  the  gathering  storm,  and  anticipating 
his  master's  orders,  rushed  down  stairs,  arm^  with  a  sharp-pointed 
clasp-knife,  which,  in  a  twinkling  he  plunged — ^not  certainly  in  the 
piper's  heart — but  into  that  which  was  nearest  it — his  bag;  that 
aerial  receptacle,  whence  had  issued  many  a  grand  pibroch,  many  a 
melancholy  coronach»  many  a  merry  reel,  and  many  a  turboloBt  ga- 
thering. The  drone  gave  a  momentary  «tiar^-*the  chanter  gav«  the 
ghost  of  a  wail,  and  all  was  silence.  The  culpit  was  dragged  into  the 
awful  presence*  fluttering  and  shaking  like  the  ribbons  from  his  own 
instrument.  He  was  ensconced  in  a  coarse  blue  coat  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  bedisened  with  an  ample  quantity  of  yellow  wonted  lace 
•**-hi8  tliree*comed  hat  might  be  about  four  feet  in  circumference— -his 
blue  '*  continuations"  reached  only  about  four  inches  abore  the  knee, 
which  was  met  by  strong,  ribbed  blue  hose ;  a  pair  of  capacioos,  half- 
tanned  clogs,  surmounted  by  brass  buckles,  which  might  have  serred 
for  decorations  to  a  modem  horse^s  harness.  It  were  vain  to  describe 
the  severo  lecture  which  was  read  to  him,  and  equally  in  vain  to  por- 
tray the  profound  humility  with  which  the  reprimand  was  received  by 
the  culprit ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  denuded  of  his  offidal  gar- 
ments, and  sternly  ordered  from  **  the  presence  /'  not  without  a  threat 
of  being  set  in  the  **  jougn"  if  ever  such  an  atrocity  should  occnr  in 
future,  to  the  terror  of  all  '*  mynstrills,'*  and  other  proftine  persons. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  humane  actions,  whether  these  ocenr  in  a 
town  council  or  in  a  kirk-session,  and  should  never  be  omitted  by  the 
veracious  historian. 

Deacon  William  Whang,  who  had  the  long^coveted  honour  of  re- 
presenting the  corporation  of  cordwainers  in  council  that  year— a 
brilliant  epoch  in  his  existence — impelled  by  the  kindness  of  his  own 
heart,  overtured  the  civic  tribunal  for  more  lenient  measures — he  even 
hinted  at  a  reconciliation  between  the  belligerents — but  no  one  durst 
aecond  the  motion,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Whang,  however, 
followed  the  umqvkUe  piper  to  the  foot  of  the  stair,  and  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  told  him,  ^*  no  to  be  cure  sair  casten  doon  about  what  ciidna 
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mo  lie  mendet ;  aend  jour  pipes  to  my  shop,  an'  1*11  gar  ane  o*  the 
bxRis  repair  ye're  bag,  an'  mak  it  as  weel  as  e'er  it  was ;  forbye  a' 
that,  m  gie  ye  a  piece  o'  green  baise  to  cover  it  wi',  an'  syne  j%^\\ 
be  brawer  tban  ever ;  an'  1  mak'  nae  doot,  that  when  the  provosts  bit 
psasimi  wears  awa',  there  are  niony  i'  the  oonncil  that'll  apeak  a  gade 
word  for  ye,  and  that  he'll  repone  ye  forthwith."  The  worthy  deacon 
not  only  solicited  Jupiter,  but  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel ;  so 
retoming  to  the  council  chamber,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  pause  in 
the  meeting,  he  resumed,  **  Deed  provost,  gin  ye  kent  Dawney  Welsh 
as  weel  as  I  do,  ye  wad  not  only  forgie  him,  but  ye  wad  repone  him 
in  bis  office,  an*  to  a'  its  rights  an'  preevileges.  A  loyaler  man  than 
Dawney  never  stepped  in  nowt's  leather.  He  abjures  baith  Pope  an^ 
Pretender;  renounces  papistry,  an'  a'  its'  errors  an'  heresies,  as 
soomed  up  i'  the  National  Covenant, — an*  a  bonny  catilogue  they 
mak' — he's  none  o'  your  passive-obedience  an'  non-resistance  men  I'se 
mak*  ye  sure ;  an*  sorrow  thank  him — his  grandfather  was  ane  o'  the 
wastian'  Whigs,  wham  that  drucken  brute  Middleton — malison  gae  wi' 
him — banished  to  the  plantations,  when  he  ought  to  hae  been  banget 
as  heigh  as  Haman  himsel*.  Ye  ken  the  veshel  was  wracket  at  Swin* 
nspool,  near  the  Mull  o'  Deemess,  an'  the  puir  forlorn  Whigs  were  a' 
droonded  except  twa  or  three — and  Dawney's  forbear  was  ane  o'  the 
sorveevers ;  his  vera  name's  in  his  favour :  for  if  I'm  no  sairly  mis- 
taken, he  was  kirsened  after  Donald  Cargill,  o'  savoury  memory : — sae 
gie  ye  the  bit  word  frae  year  month,  an*  the  body  '1  jnst  trintle  back 
apiin,  an'  they'll  be  nae  mair  o*t."  It  is  satisfactory  to  inform  the 
leader,  that  the  worthy  deacon's  intercession  proved  effectual— the 
great  mishapen  coat,  and  the  unsightly  three-cornered  hat,  were  once 
more  resnmed,  and  I  need  not  add,  that  Jacobite  melodes  were  for 
ever  abnegated*  llie  piper,  however,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  frater- 
nity, coold  not  help  lamenting,  '^  that  the  wicked  hoose  o'  Stuart  pos- 
sessed the  beat  tunes,  as  well  as  sangs,  an'  that  the  Hanoverian  bards 
an'  compoeers,  had  been  a  wheen  snmphs." 

Nor  most  I  omit  saying  a  word  or  two  regarding  Glare  Sinclair,  the 
reader  and  precentor,  who  was  what  is  called  **  everybody's  body.*' 

Olave,  albeit  he  was  somewhat  of  a  wet  customer,  was  nevertheless 
a  great  fiivoorite  with  gentle  and  semple  ;  he  would  at  any  time  have 
neglected  his  own  business  to  assist  a  neighbour ;  and  was  never  known 
to  give  offence  to  man,  woman,  or  child,  excepting  when  he  forgot  to 
pat  the  proper  proportion  of  water  into  his  schiedam. 

His  round,  ruddy  &ce  was  the  picture  of  good  humonr ;  and  one 
could  discover  latent  jests  lurking  in  the  corners  of  his  large  blue  eyes, 
and  playing  at'*  hide  and  seek**  around  his  somewhat  well-formed 
mouth.  '*  Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  dwell,"  seemed  to  be  his  motto, 
and  a  careiess  kind  of  philanthropy  his  guiding  principle. 

He  was  an  artificer,  in  a  small  way — in  brass  and  in  iron  ;  could 
clean  and  repair  horologes  ;  magnatize  the  mariner's  compass ;  con- 
stmct  sun-dials  ;  dabbled  a  little  in  pharmacy,  exotic  herbs,  and  sim- 
ples ;  he  could  paint  and  gild  the  dial-plate  of  the  town  clock  ;  super- 
intei^  the  bottling  of  the  provost's  potent  October-brewed  ale ;  set  his 
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razbn,  and  dress  the  civic  wig  on  occasion,  when  old  Strap,  the  barber, 
was  under  a  cloud.  Moreover,  he  could  manufactnre  ▼ioKns,  and 
perform  on  them;  compose  songs  and  melodies^  and  sing  them;  he 
he  was  an  unerring  marksman,  an  indefatigable  pedestrian,  and  a 
daring  and  skilful  boatman ;  in  short,  he  was  a  provincial  prodigy, 
like  poor,  dear  Goldsmith's  hedge-schoolmaster;  and 

•*  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.'' 

A  person  of  such  versatility,  talent,  and  unbounded  good  humour  as 
this,  could  not  possibly  be  dispensed  with,  where  punch  bowls  reek, 
and  glasses  jingle  ;  and  acordingly  he  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  right 
hand  of  Bailie  Halcro,  who  beiug  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  pair  kept  tiie 
table  in  a  roar ;  baudyiiig  pellets  of  wit  and  humour  at  each  other 
like  shuttle-cocks^ 

When  Olave's  friend,  the  prescs,  observed  him  at  the  proper  singing 
pitchy  a  song  was  demanded  ;  and,  notliing  loath,  the  man  of  omnifa- 
rious vocations  started  ,  to  his  feet  as  if  he  had  received  an  impulse 
from  a  patent  Brobdignadian  baby-jumper,  and  gave  with  peculiar 
emphasis  what  I  shall  term 


THE  PRECENTORS  LAY. 

I. 

A  terrible  fellow  was  Gow,  was  Gow  ! 
A  horrible  pelloe*  was  Gow,  was  Gow ! 

Without  rhyme  or  reason 

He  snecket  the  weason ; — 
His  way  was  a  word  and  a  blow,  John  Gow, 
His  way  was  a  word  and  a  blow. 

n. 

Oh  !  Beelsebub^s  buckie  was  Gow,  John  Gow, 
Auld  Sathan*s  ain  chuck ie  was  Gow,  John  Gow ; 

He  entered  the  porch, 

0*  chapel  or  church, 
An'  set  the  haill  fabric  a*  low,  a*  low. 
An'  set  the  haill  fabric  a'  low. 

III. 

A  fearfu*-like  bully  was  Gow,  John  Gow ; 

An'  sharp  was  your  gully  John  Gow,  John  Gow; 

Ye  snoddet  fowk's  heads, 

Like  a  chiel  sneedin'  reeds, 
Or  hangit  them  up  in  a  tow,  John  Gow, 
Or  hangit  them  up  in  a  tow, 

*  Awoi  moDster  of  the  whale  tpecies. 
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IV. 

Ye  plundered  the  highlands  o'  gear,  John  Gow, 
Ye  kept  a'  the  islands  a*  steer,  John  Gow  ; 

Till  auld  Jamie  Fea, 

Ae  cauld  winter  day, 
Cut  short  your  infamous  career,  John  Gow» 
Cut  short  your  infamous  career  1 


They>e  ta*en  you  in  fetters,  John  Gow,  John  Gow, 
To  crack  wi'  your  hettors,  John  Gow,  Jolin  Gow  ; 

Ye*re  tried,  an*  ye*re  cast, — 

The  sentence  is  passed, — 
An'  ye'll  ne^er  mair  kick  up  a  row,  John  Gow, 
Yell  never  mair  kick  up  a  row. 

VI. 

Sae,  here*B  to  the  King  an*  the  Qeen,  my  boys, 
It*s  George  an*  his  consort  I  mean,  my  boys, 

An'  may  they  be  long 

The  theme  o'  my  song ; 
For  better  wo  never  hae  seen,  my  boys. 
For  better  we  never  hae  seen. 

This  effusion  was  received  with  more  rounds  of  applause  than  the 
one  hM  of  the  convives  could  enumerate.  Even  Deacon  Stewart, 
who  always  afler  the  fifth  tumbler  claimed  remote  consanguinity  with 
the  Ex- Royal  Family,  seemed  delighted  ;  the  Jacobitism  lurking  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  had  evaporated  confsiderablj  by  the  genial  influence 
of  music  and  good  fellowship.  To  have  jabbered  about  the  faded 
glories  of  the  white  rose ;  or  to  have  sneered  at  the  German  *'  kail- 
soDgher,"  would  have  gained  for  him  the  wrong  side  of  the  door, 
without  the  slightest  formality  of  procedure,  or  the  smallest  indication 
of  ceremony;  so  the  worthy  functionary  was  under  the  necessity  of 
'*  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,*'  as  best  he  might.  It 
has  been  propounded  by  certain  northern  antiquaries,  that  the  pru- 
dent precentor,  having  the  summary  punishment  of  the  piper  before 
his  eyes,  extemporized  the  last  stanza  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  it 
is  a  moot  point,  however,  and  I  hope  the  matter  may  be  set  to  rest 
when  they  next  meet  in  full  chapter. 

At  this  stage  of  the  evening's  progress,  a  burley  bronzed  sea-faring 
looking  man  stood  •*  bolt  upright," — as  he  would  have  said, — and  hav- 
ing caught  the  eye  of  the  chairman,  volunteered  what  he  called  a 
"Rhymed  Yam."  He  must  have  been  thorough  bred,  for  he  applies 
his  technicalities  in  a  correct  and  proper  manner,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dibdin,  few  lyrists  who  ventured  into  blue  water,  ever  did. 
'lis  nauseous  to  hear  such  **  turnpike  sailors"  calling  the  sails 
"  sheets," — and  telling  us  that  they  "leave  England  on  the  lee,"  when 
their  supposed  ship  is  scudding  before  the  wind  with  square  yards— ^ 
tut  l«t  that  pass. 
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The  offer  of  the  Tolunteer  vocalist  was  received  with  plaudits ;  snl 
the  stranger,  who  it  appears  was  from  the  parish  of  Deamess,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  male  inhabitants  are  sailors, — brayed  forth  the 
following  with  the  langs  of  a  Stentor ;  but  like  his  predecessor  he  add« 
ed  an  addition^  conplet  to  the  last  staDza,  and  for  the  same  retson. 

THE  seaman's  ''BHYHED  YARN.*" 
L 

The  beacon-fires  blaze  upon  headland  and  ward, 
The  boonsmen^  are  hurrying  their  hirsells  to  guard, 
The  laird  in  his  mansion,  the  merchant  on  •change, 
Are  trembling  with  dread  of  the  black  ship  "  Rerenge  :* 
Her  anchors  are  dropt,  and  her  canvass  is  furled, 
And  Qow  her  oommander^s  at  war  with  the  world  I 

IL 

Her  yards  are  not  squared,  nor  her  ensign  displayed ; 
Her  running-gear  neither  hauled  taut,  nor  belayed ; 
Her  batteries  are  masqued,  on  each  side  fore  and  aft» 
And  fain  would  she  look  like  an  innocent  craft ; 
All  this  is  deception — ^hypocrisy  sheer, 
Old  seamen  know  well  she's  a  rank  buccaneer ! 

in. 

Qow  roved  through  the  tropics,  *midst  tempest  and  gale, 
Like  a  nautical  fiend,  on  a  mission  from  hell ; 
He  lightened  the  caracks,t  until  they  grew  crank, 
Then  made  crew  and  passengera  travel  the  plank  ; 
Or  tortured  his  victims  with  stretcher  and  fid,} 
Until  they  revealed  where  their  treasures  were  hid  I 

IV, 

The  infantile  prattle,  whose  sweet  sunny  smile 
The  heart  of  a  savage  to  ruth  might  beguile, — 
The  hoary-haired  pilgrim,  about  to  depart. 
Even  beauty  in  agony,  touched  not  his  heart ; — 
Though  the  ocean  was  foaming,  or  smooth  as  a  lake, 
The  sharks  knew  him  well,  for  they  kept  in  hb  wiU^e  1 

V. 

When  he  hoists  his  black  ensign,  bedabbled  in  eore. 
And  death^s  head  and  marrow-bones  flow  from  the  fore ; 
When  he  shotted  his  batteries  with  round  and  with  grape, 
Till  each  engine  of  fire  with  destruction  did  gape, — 
When  he  pointed  his  cannon  with  handspoke  and  cro^ ; 
Then  woe  to  the  Spaniards  who  grappled  with  Gow. 

*  An  Orcadi«n  appellative  for  fann-serranta  and  small  fannen ;  being  a  eonroptiOB  «f 
the  Kerwi«ian  word  «*  bonder." 
t  A  laife  Spaoiah  ahip  of  burden, 
t  A  rounded  piece  of  fignum  ritse,  aboat  two  Ibrt  in  lengtb,  and  endifig  in  a  ahaip  pdnt* 
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VI. 

He  plundered  their  coasts,  and  he  pillaged  their  towns, 

He  wrapped  them  in  flames,  or  he  sunk  their  galleons. 

Did  officer  grumble,  or  mariner  growl, 

Above  or  below, — at  the  wheel  or  the  bowl  ? 

A  brace  of  good  barkers  soon  quashed  the  alarm, 

Or  they  dangled  like  pears  from  the  star-board  yard-arm. 

vir. 

His  vessel  was  stiffened  with  bright  silver  ore  ; 
And  precious  the  stores  and  the  cargo  she  bore  ; 
Rich  satins,  and  laces,  and  spices,  and  wines. 
With  gems  firom  Potosi,  and  gold  from  its  mines; 
And  dollars  in  casket,  in  box,  and  in  chest, — 
And  plate  that  might  grace  an  imperial  feast  I 

viir. 

On  a  pine-covered  islet,  all  breathing  perfume. 
Where  arbours  and  flowers  are  for  ever  in  bloom ; 
He  had  reared  a  bright  home  'midst  the  tropical  waves. 
With  garden,  and  fountain,  and  harem,  and  slaves ; 
That  islet  of  rest,  and  its  gold-spangled  shore, — 
That  harem,  and  slaves,  shall  behold  him  no  mors. 

IX. 

The  wretch  was  predestined  to  dani^le  as  free 

At  an  apple  of  death  from  a  poisonous  tree ; — 

Stem  justice  the  felon  no  longer  could  mock, 

So  crash  went  his  barque  on  a  half-sunken  rock ; 

Then  to  London  they  dragged  him  'midst  hisses  and  loathing. 

Where  at  Tyburn  he  danced  a  cotilion  on  nothing  t 

So  long  live  the  house  of  Hanover — Amen  ! 

And  may  we  ne'er  see  such  a  monster  again  I 


Fondly  PrayerSy  adapted  to  portions  of  the  Holy  Writings^  and  chUjly 
basid  on  the  Commentaries  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  ScotL  By  William 
Burt  Whitmabsh,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Coroners  for  the  County 
of  Wilts  ;  Author  of  «*  Family  Prayers  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
Historical  Scriptures,"  &c.    London :  Ward  &  Co. 

We  confess  we  are  no  friends  of  forms  of  prayer — ^be  they  for  pub- 
lic or  private  use — not  because  we  are  Presbyterian,  but  because  we 
cannot  see  how  they  harmonize  with  the  word  of  God.  With  all  our 
investigation  on  the  subject,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single 
instance  or  passage  of  Scripture  which  gives  countenance  to  the  prac- 
tice. On  tne  contrary,  we  think  the  whole  (renius  and  contents  of 
Scripture  are  against  a  *'  form  of  words."   Under  every  dispensaion  of 
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the  Church  we  find  the  opposite  obtaining,  and  *^  them  that  feared  tho 
Lord"  pouring  out  their  hearts  before  hini,  in  their  own  unassisted 
language.  'J 'he  prajers  we  have  recorded  in  the  Book  of  God  are, 
without  a  single  exception,  extempore prcu/ert — occasioned  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  petitioner  was  placed,  and  having  reference  to 
them.  It  was  thus  that  Abraham  prayed  for  the  cities  of  the  plain — 
that  Jacob  prayed  on  the  plain  of  Peniel — that  Moses  prayea  in  the 
wilderness — that  Daniel  prayed  in  the  lions'  den — ^that  Peter  praved 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  .the  upper  room,  and  that  our  bles- 
sed Redeemer  praved  on  the  mountain  side  and  in  Gethsemane.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  was  an  extempore  one — an  occasion,  when,  if  at  any  time,  a 
ritual  or  liturgy  was  to  be  employed,  it  would  have  been  then.  But 
what  of  our  lord's  Prayer?  Is  it  not  a  form?  We  answer,  No! 
and  we  further  believe,  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  a  form,  bat 
simply  a  pattern,  after  which  our  own  prayers  were  to  be  framed. 
«*  After  this  manner"  is  the  language  of  tne  Saviour,  **  pray  ye ;"  not 
tin's  prayer  use  ye.  But  if  there  were  any  further  proof  required,  that 
such  was  not  to  be  used  by  his  disciples  or  the  Church,  aa  a  form,  wo 
hare  it  in  the  fact,  that  in  no  single  case  do  we  fnd  tJie  Apostles  using 
it.  And  in  all  the  Epistles  we  do  not  find  a  single  allusion  to  either 
the  practice  or  the  propriety  of  its  being  used.  Forms  of  prayer  were 
not  used  in  the  Jewish  Church.  They  wei-e  simply  devotional  selec- 
tions from  the  Scriptures,  whilst  extempore  prayer  was  offered  up 
along  with  these  selections,  both  by  the  priests  and  the  worshippers. 
Witness  the  prayers  of  the  Pharisee  and  thtj  Publican — were  they  not 
extempore,  and  does  not  our  Saviour  allude  to  extempore  prayer  by  the 
Pharisees,  when  he  speaks  of  their  making  long  prayers  at  the  comer 
of  the  streets!  In  tne  primitive  Church,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Apostles,  there  was  no  such  thing,  and  we  come  to  the  age  of  the  Fa- 
thers, before  we  find  them — an  age  which  gave  birth  to  serious  depar- 
tures from  the  truth,  and  many  gross  corruptions.  We  are  not,  we 
confess,  among  the  number  of  those  who,  although  members  and  mini- 
sters of  a  Presbyterian  Chui-ch,  are  never  done  talking  about  the  beauty 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  wht)  are  so  full  of  this 
liturgical  enthusiasm,  that  they  must  needs  make  known  their  senti- 
ments iji  periodical  and  public  prints — one  suggesting  a  modified  Epis- 
copacy, that  his  own  sweet  voice  might  be  beard  intoning  the  "  beauti- 
ful prayers  of  the  Liturgy,*' and  another  proposing  that,  in  any  contem- 
plated unity  of  Christian  churches,  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
made  the  rallying  point  for  all — the  centre  towards  which  each 
sect  and  system  should  gravitate.  We  have  no  sympathy  with'  this 
maudlin  sentimentality  about  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  a  cer- 
tain class  of  our  ministers  are  so  fond  of  giving  expression.  Now,  we 
admit  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  Protestant  Church,  if  she  is  to 
be  judged  by  her  ai  tides  ;  but  what  say  our  sentimentalists  to  her  Ru- 
bric and  many  things  else  in  her  constititution  and  disciprine,  which 
savonr  strongly  of  Popery  ?  But  why  this  yearning  to  the  Church  ot 
England  wiih  her  beautiful  Liturgy,  and  what  not?  Is  ittliat^the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  unworthy  of  their  entire  affections?     The'iW 
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(Marches  will  not  bear  a  comparison.  For  purity  of  doctrine,  for  sim- 
plicity of  worship,  for  the  Scriptural  character  of  her  goyernment,  the 
Chareb  of  Scotland  has  no  equal.  Without  exception,  she  is  the  purest 
and  the  freest  Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  at  this  moment.  But 
we  are  happy  to  think  that  it  is  only  a  certain  class  of  ministers  who 
betray  this  Anglican  leaning — our  fine  gentlemen  claas^  with  a  slight 
dash  of  Evangeucism  in  their  coat  tails.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
the  simpltcity  of  her  ritual,  has  not  enough  to  gratify  a  diseased  senti- 
mentali^  of  taste,  and  she  has  too  few  of  the  gentry  in  her  commun- 
ion ;  such  are  their  secret  feelings  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  class  of  whom  we  speak  embraces  either  the  Moderate  or  the  Evan- 
gelical section  in  particular.  We  rather  think  they  are  those  who  are 
hoTering  between  the  two — a  sort  of  clerical  nondescripts,  and  really 
afler  all/  the  Church  would  be  no  loser,  were  those  Presbyterian  admir- 
ers of  the  Church  of  England  to  bid  her  adieu,  in  a  body.  We  are  well 
without  those  who  have  already  gone  over  the  Border — ^Marshall,  Watt, 
Tod  Brown,  and  Norval,  the  first  of  whom  is  reported  to  have  become 
already  in  the  surplice  a  full-fledged  High  Churchman,  and  High- 
efaunshism,  as  is  known  to  all  men,  is  Puseyism  in  the  bud.  Our  ad- 
mirers would  do  well  to  remember  that  however  pure  in  doctrine  the 
Church  of  England  may  be,  she  is  not  purer,  and  not  so  pure  as  our 
own ;  and  what  do  they  say  to  the  Headship  of  the  Queen;  to  her  uttei^ 
prostraUon  beneath  the  truncheon  of  the  civil  power ;  to  her  total  des- 
titution of  discipline  or  the  shadow  of  discipline  ;  to  her  Semi-Popish 
Rubric ;  and  to  those  latent  dements  in  every  department  of  her  consti- 
tution and  economy,  which  have  given  rise  to  Puseyism.  We  trust 
that  this  Episcopal  cant  will  soon  vanish  from  our  Church,  and  that 
men  who  eat  the  bread  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  show  that  they 
love  her  with  an  earnest  and  undivided  heart,  or  be  honest  enough  to 
renounce  her  communion  and  go  where  their  "ladye  love"  prompts 
them.  We  want  leal  men  and  true,  and  not  shams.  But  we  have  gone 
off  at  a  tangent  from  the  subject  in  hand — for  forms  of  prayer  are  so 
closely  connected  with  Episcopacy,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  one,  we 
insensibly  slide  into  the  other.  We  repeat  we  are  no  friends  to  forms 
of  prayer.  We  cannot  see  that  they  have  much  countenance  from 
the  word  of  God,  and  this  is  our  chief  objection ;  although  we  are  not 
prepared  to  affirm  that  they  are  unscriptural.  But,  say  their  advocates, 
there  are  many  who  cannot  pray  extempore,  and  need  the  help  of  a 
book.  We  ask  ••  Did  they  ever  try  ?'  We  say  it  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  we  never  yet  heard  of  an  individual,  and  we  believe  the 
individual  was  never  yet  heard  of,  who  really  tried  to  pray  either  in 
secret  or  in  his  family  circle  and  failed.  It  is  only  when  such  is  posi- 
tively the  case — when  a  man  has  absolutely  attempted  to  pray  and 
foiled,  that  the  help  of  a  form  of  prayer  is  at  all  allowable.  And  really 
we  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  that  the  desires  of  the  heart  can  get 
sufficient  scope  in  a  form  of  words,  however  fervently  expressed.  Slor 
^^^  we  see  how  a  form  of  prayer  is  suitable  at  all  times  in  all  situations, 
or  even  when  the  prayer  is  professedly  for  certain  circumstances,  how 
it  can  be  adapted  to  those  minutim  of  dreumstance  which  vary  with 
stery  bdividual  fSamily,  and  every  inoividoal  himself.    It  is  neither  in 
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the  multitude  nor  elonuence  of  words  that  prayer  conaisISi  uA-m^fnt^ 
both  ill  the  family  and  in  the  closet  that  every  individual  shonld  dfWT 
near  to  God  at  a  throne  of  grace,  in  their  own  way  and  wi4h  their  own 
words.  We  conceive  that  this  is  one  of  the  ends,  and  the  highest  eon- 
eeivable,  for  which  the  gift  of  speech  has  been  oonferred  upon  xoMm, 
In  wh^t  manner  can  it  be  more  becomingly  or  more  nobly  eatttloyedt 
than  in  addressing  Him  by  whom  it  has  been  beatowedt  reoo^Bazuigbis 
greatness,  adoring  his  goodness,  and  imploring  his  mercy.  And  what 
more  becoming  or  lovely  sight  on  earth  is  there  than  to  see  a  familf 
thus  engaged'^  What  spectacle  has  this  world  to  present  more  boaotir 
fill  than  this—  the  heaa  of  a  family  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and 
dependants,  unfolding  the  sacred  page,  and  reading  amid  revereati^ 
silence,  its  words  of  salvation  and  life,  and  thereafter  knoeltng  in  the 
midst  of  them,  as  the  High  Priest  of  his  household,  before  the  merey 
seat  ?  In  that  house,  where  is  offered  up  the  morning  and  eveaiig 
sacrifice,  does  the  Highest  delight  to  dwell,  and  there  does  the  blesiiiig 
rest,  even  life  for  evermore. 

The  book  before  us  professes  to  be  a  help  to  the  heads  of  Chrsstiaa 
families,  in  conducting  the  domestic  devotions.  We  have  already  given 
expression  to  our  opinions  of  the  principle  of  forms  oC  prayer*  and 
therefore,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  positive  inability  to  oonqieie 
the  mind,  and  to  connect  ideas,  as  «ell  as  a  like  inability  to  express 
in  words  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  we  do  not  approve  of  their  use* 
But,  as  to  the  execution  of  the  plan,  which  the  author  has  in  view,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  our  unqualified  approbation.  The  de- 
sign  itself  is  novel.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  thing  of 
the  kind  before*  that  is  to  say,  prayers  fwrundcdon  poilionsof  Scriptura 
in  regular  order.  Thus  we  have  the  Pentateuch,  the  Historical  scrip* 
tares,  and  what  may  be  called  the  devotional  writings  parapluraaed  iafo 
prayer.  Taken  as  meditations^  they  are  very  beautiful,  fall  ot  utiotieAaad 
a  serene  earnestness  of  spirit,  whilst  the  style  is  as  elegant  as  itiaBini- 
ple. 

.  £very  prayer  may  be  considered  a  commentary  on  tbe  pass^, 
bringing  out  the  meaning  in  a  cleary  concise,  and  practical  manner. 
As  a  manual  of  Scripture  instruction,  as  well  as  godly  meditation^  tbe 
work  is  a  valuable  one,  and  by  those  who  ha?e  not  the  same  objjectioas 
to  forms  of  prayer  as  ourselves,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  oxcaUent 
manual  of  devotion,  having  certainly  this  advantage  over  the  generality 
of  its  class,  that  it  is  simpler  in  style  and  more  devotional  in  spirit  dian 
any  that  we  have  seen.  And  of  one  thing  about  the  book  wo  csanot 
withhold  our  highest  commendation,  and  this  is,  that  it  is  written  1^  a 
luyman,  holding  a  high  civil  office  in  the  country,  as  one  of  her  Maj^ 
ty's  Coroners  for  the  County  of  Wilts.  With  all  our  religious  agita- 
tion and  religious  zeal,  aye  and  religious  superiority,  by  our  own  account, 
we  have  no  such  thing  in  Scotlana  as  men  of  Mr.  Whi t marshes  nosiiion 
in  society,  coming  boldly  forward  in  the  cause  of  religion.  We  often 
think  that  there  is  a  ftibhion  about  our  religion.  In  every  rank  men 
profess  a  reverence  fur  religion,  and  to  a  degree  identify  themselves 
with  religious  movements  and  religious  measures,  but  thei^  is  a  sad 
want  about  their  religious  profession  after  all — a  want  of  vitality,  of 
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vitfif^ioi^y;  of  eahh  Kid  iioly  eartiestness.  Oar  Soottish  laymen  would 
bo  vraid  or  ashamed  to  pul  forth  such  a  book.  Id  England  it  \^  other- 
wifo,  whether  in  the  Established  Church  or  in  Dissenting  denomina- 
tioas.  Find  a  religious  man  belonging  to  either,  and  you  and  a  simple- 
flMaded^  high  prtncipled,  deroted  man,  evincing  in  all  his  transaetions, 
that  he  beTieres  and  feels  religion  to  be  a  reality-— to  have  been  to  his 
wd  the  wifidom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God.  This  is  the  great  dis- 
tmetion  between  a  Scotch  and  English  profession  of  religion ;  and  we 
giTc  the  preference  to  the  latter,  as  more  simple,  more  earnest,  and 
uoM  practical.  Scotland  cannot  produce  among  her  laymen  such 
names  as  Wiiberforce,  Thornton,  Wilson,  or  Fowell  Buxton,  and  w« 
fuestioD  if  among  all  onr  laymen,  there  would  be  found  one  standing 
side  by  side  with  the  author  of  the  present  work.  Among  idl  our  Ad- 
vooates.  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  men  of  law,  where  will  yoo  find  one 
prepared  to  put  his  name  to  a  book  of  devotion  ?  Mr.  Whitmarsh  is  « 
lawyer,  but  "lie  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen  of  the  contents  and  style  of  the  work.  The  prayer  is 
en  the  jexxix.  Psalm. 

^'  At  the  close  of  another  day  0  Lord,  we  address  thy  throne  of  grace, 
as  peor  pilgnms  in  a  strange  laud,  who  have  here  no  abiding  city,  but  are 
soon  to  strike  our.  tents,  and  be  gone  for  ever.  When  thon  with  rcbukeis, 
dost  correct  man  for  iniquity,  thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away, 
like  a  moth.  Oh  spare  our  lives,  until  all  that  hath  been  decayed,  through 
the  frailty  of  nature,  be  renewed  by  the  power  of  thy  grace — ^let  our  recon- 
ciriatlon  with  thee  be  accomplished,  before  we  take  our  last  farewell  of  the 
world,  and  cease  to  have  an  existence  in  these  regions  of  vanity  and  sorrow. 
Send  forth  thy  Holy  Spirit  Into  onr  hearts,  to  convince  ns  of  onr  un  worth!- 
ttess;  to  bestow  upon  us  sphitual  life;  to  strengthen  our  faith;  and>:to 
produce  withia  us  t^&rj  Christian  grace.  Enable  us  to  bridle  our  toogoe, 
nsv^  teunrmm'  agalnvt  any  of  the  allotments  of  thy  providence,  however 
adrose  avd  afflictive,  and  never  to  calumniate  and  reproach  anv  of  opr 
fellow-men,  however  unworthy  may  have  been  their  conduct,  or  however 
jjQJorions  to  us.  Compose  our  minds,  0  Lord,  under  sore  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, to  know  and  consider  our  end  and  the  measure  of  onr  days,  arid  to 
leaHze  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life.  Lead  ns  to  reflect  that  *  onr 
days  are  as  an  handbreadth,  and  our  age  as  nothing  before  thee,'  and  that 
in  our  greatest  prosperity  and  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  health,  *  verily 
efery  man  is  idtogetber  vanity.'  Oh,  may  we  duly  feel  how  absurd  then^ 
are  the  pet^exiag  anxieties  and  the  incessant  fatigues  of  the  most  success- 
ful worldling,  who  pursues  such  shadows  to  the  marring  of  his  present  com- 
fiotl,aad  the  ruin  of  his  immortal  soul.  Instruct  us  that  we  may  become 
happy  in  proportion  as  we  despair  of  happiness  from  this  shitting,  sinful 
state — and  wait  and  hope  for  it  from  thy  mercy  and  all-sufficient  love, 
throogh  thy  Son,  our  Saviour.  Instead  of  being  much  concerned  about 
temporal  things,  we  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from  all  our  transgressions, 
and  *  that  we  may  not  be  the  reproach  of  the  foolish.'  Dispose  us  to  look 
above  instruments,  and  to  view  thy  hand  in  all  our  afflictions :  and  then 
may  faith  in  thy  wisdom  and  justice,  thy  truth  and  love,  render  us  silent 
and  sabmissive  'becaase  thou  hast  done  it.'  Make  as  deeply  thankful,  as 
we  find  that  our  sorrows  are  all  sanctified,  and  that  thou  Lord  wilt  wipe 
away  our  tears,  and  answer  our  prayers ;  we  cannot  but  feel  our  afflictions, 
yet,  as  strangers  and  sojourners  on  earth,  direct  onr  thoughts  and  animate 
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»our  soul*  for  a  better  imd  wore  eudnring  Iwbit^tion  in  tliy  blisafql  »bod9« 
Prepare  UP  for  wcMrii^ees  and  jll-treatment  ty  the  way ;  but  our  stay  her? 
ifot  being  long,  and  viilking  with  thee  by  fiiith,  may  wc  go  forvaxd  <m  otir 
journey  undiverted  from  our  course,  and  not  much  cast  down  by  the  ill  ac- 
eommodation  ordifficuUiea  with  which  we  meet.  May  \t  be  our  ^ief^ 
aifQ  JB  living  here  to  Aniah  ouf  meoanre  of  eenriee  on  earth ;  and  to  depart 
in  that  vigoEous  ej»r&b(>  of  faith  and  gmis^,  which  may  bo  boaoaaabtli  to 
ihee,  eno^araging  to  our  brethxen,  ax^  pomloiitablo  t^  oafUplviKk  Thfli* 
fiPHlgfi'QW*!!  bfiloir,  M*ay  w«ent»r<^n  our  p«rf9«t  *ud  etex|[)«)  9^§  ^ 
Te§.Te  o^r  piou;B  friends  consoled  yHh  tl^e  joyful  bqpeof  ableeaod  x^-W)f>fit 
and  in;9;ruct^  by  our  M'ord^  »^nd  actions,  how  to  live,  ^  suffer,  apd  to  die, 
^nd  pow  to  thy  protecting  lore  and  fatherly  oai*e  w^  cpsioaend  the  whole 
rac0  of  mankind ;  tbat  part  of  it  in  particular  called  Christlaii ;  and  above 
i|ll  the  nuembers  of  thi3  family,  who  are  bore  assembled.  May  thdr  last 
thoo^la,  before  their  eyeUda  are  oloied  Hi  sleep,  be  gi««n  to  tlioo;  *id 
may  it  be  their  first  and  earliest  act  wken  awaJc^  to<  praise  thoe. for  Hiy 
|i[oodneai,  O  thou  holy  one  of  Israel.  But  oi*e  we  oonoliklei  wo  voiddihav 
^rth  our  thankfulness  for  thy  continued  and  unonmh^i^  suM^ele^  wkiA  | 
K^r^  '  as  the  haii*9  of  our  b^>'  or  the.saud  on  the  ^ea-shofo,  LU^e  the  n* 
yers  of  water,  they  are  flowing  down  upon  us  in  the  ^lonungt  at  iipou-*dayi  | 
and  in  the  evening ;  and  even  our  own  unprofitableness  cannot  prevent 
thy  loving  kindness.  We  i)our  out  our  souls  in  thanksgiving  for  tny  care 
over  us  this  day ;  for  the  bread  we  have  eaten,  and  for  the  raiment  wfrhave 
worn ;  for  the  health  of  our  bodies  and  the  enjoyment  of  our  facnKies ;  for 
the  assistance  in  duty,  the  deliveranoe  from  evils,  and  the  suppUetof  ffnm  I 
which  thou  hast  granted  ui«  j 

'*  Grace  be  with  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity ;  grace  aod       j 
peace  be  with  us  all,  now  and  for  erermorQ.    Anion." 


COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  COKFLICT. 

Pa»t  IL 

T^e  Ten  Years*  Conflict ;  being  the  Hietory  ofih$  Disrtqttim  oftke  Chtireh 
oj  JScotlamin  hj  Sobsbt  Ucchanan,  D.D.  BladLie  and  Son. 
3819. 

•<  Tm  Years  ijf  ihe  ChwrciC  ofSwaand^fram  1833  miM%,wUi  moth 
Heal  Heironpect  frwn  1560.  By  Jamxs  BrtOB,  RD.  WillUm 
BiiKsIf^wood  ^  Sons,  £din(>argh  and  London. 

;  II  fotiM  not  have  been  expeeted  that  the  Gall  and  Interim  B^Ia^ 
lioiia  of  1836  shonld  eommaad  the  approbation  and  forbearanoe  of  all 
tb»  parties  whose  interestii  were  to  be  bo  greatly  affected,  and  whose 
•ereiml  posiiioiia  were  to  be  so  strangely  reversed  by  them,  lliat'one 
party  sliould  respeet  a  metaphysieal  .fiction  so  mtich,  a^  to  li<^ld  him'self 
still  a  livipg  patnm,  and  tbie a  competent  law;  or  that  another- diould 
accept  a9  his  sole  solatium  for  ihe  reduction  of  his  preseptatloid  t^^MsfQ 
paper)  and  of  hia  qiurfificationa  to  a  eap^  mortuwn,  that  hi^Adfli^gs 
W9ro  not  to  be  intensified  by  damning  rmriofu ;  were  hopes  whidi  tmdd 
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tf6t  te  ebterta!rte<l«  ond  i^oold  ehFofe,  qdte  umiffectiedly*^  bjT  the  most 
sangmiid  trrojece^rs  of  this  h«rdj  experiment.  We  thefefofe  tlviok  tliM 
it  tm^l  h«TQ  become  tke  lustormn  whose  work  is  dediDfltt^  fio  ite  re* 
mnTDy  ta  fbt-bear  hi«  wonder  6lmt  opposition  shfould  hikre  arii^efi  to  Ifit 
firroopiM  tneasnre;  nnd  th«t  it^^  merits  should  hare  heen  hr<>u^ht  M 
tfttl  wh«fe  they  were  to  be  disposed  off  otherwise  than  vrt  the  wittdj 
wiu'fire  ^  AssemMiee.  We  thiiAe,  we  say,  that  it  ^iglit  liare  become 
Mfti  to  forbear  bis  WcAider  at  thid  result ;  and  we  think,  mordover,  tha^ 
hki  wo6der  needed  not  to- have  beon  at  all  the  more  extreme  that  he 
should  hdte  found  his  first  exam^ile  of  disturbance  o^iddr  die  new  order 
of  tbinj^s  ^^in  a  ^uiet  country  parinh,  preiriously  without  a  nifme  tik  his* 
uaji.vpm  Ab^ut  to  beoo»e  the  birth-place  of  astrup[|He  which  will  amke 
U  monorable  t^t  eeotariea  to  come/'  Whftt  AiMliterarder  tewif  foA 
pmAmafy  h^ve  been  throughout  their  generatioiis,  is,  we  dai*e  say, 
ontter  of^^erfeet  obscurity;  but  there  is,  by  your  leare,  a  Preijbytef^ 
^  Atiditer&rder,  whkb  has  not  been  any  more,  than  it  will  be  hereafter, 
all  without  n  name.  And  it  ts  r^  much  to  the  purpose  to  bear  tMi 
fact  in  utitd.  For  we  can  make  bold  to  say,  that!  all  things  considere<i^ 
perhaps  there  was  sot  in  Bcotlatid  a  I^resbytery  aithin  whose  bounds 4 
vacant  parish  was  so  likely  to  yield  the  pecaViar  fruits  of  the  Veto  as 
this  same  Presbytery  of  Auehteimi*der*  Nor  was  thene  ft-  town  awA 
psrieb  so  likeliy  to  be  a  scene  of  strife  in  sucAi  an  emergemy,  as  the 
tswfrand  psrishi  wttbin  which  that  reverend  body  h«kl  itis  stated  mdet^ 
mgt. 

The  Piesbytery  of  Aiichf^rarder  had  befbre  aci|nired  Iteelf  "  a  name,* 
M(  yet  qntte  forgotten  hf  Church  records,  which  may  be  reckoned  to 
syaboMse  somewbal;  with  its  more  recent  pretensions  fo  Extraordinary 
energy  of  iiscrpline.  This  was  by  the  tendering  of  a  kind  of  extnv- 
jodimal  test  or  confession  to  its  pondidaces  ibr  lioense,  whick  on  the 
complaint  fji  some  aggrieved  probationer,  was  finally  disallowed  and 
prohibited  by  the  General  Assembly.*  These  first  frttits  in  advance 
n^ht  have  been  reckoned  premonitory  of  the  wealthy  tilth  whichf  ap- 
psaMt'iii  the  sealotte  prooeedtnge  of  the  more  modem*  Presbytery,  it 
WIS  there  IbM  vck7  overture  wag  prepared  which-  first  astonished  Lord 
MonCrreflT  with  the  novel  proposal  of  the  **  Veto  by  the  major' part  of 
the  heads  of  families."  And  the  people  of  Auchterarder,  toww  and 
parMi^  actuaUy  oonj$tttoted  the  andieoce,  whose  ear»  were  most  ito- 
^lently  and  rftvishkigly  regaled  with  the  praises  of  this  great  inven- 
tion. I'here  was  not  a  more  sounding  trttnpeter,  to  hia  hononr  be  it 
HMSorded,  of  ecclesfastical  freedom,  and  of  popular  rights^  wiihin  the 
whole  Inttits  of  the  Chixpch,  than  a  reverend  gentlsnuns  who  performed 
>t  almost  every  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  and  nf  the  pibopie  widunsto 
bonndb^  on  these  rousing  subjects.  And  this  w«s  the  scene  on  wliieh 
ttn  early  experiment  of  the  wondrous  rirtues  of  the  Veto  Ml  to  be 
made.    let  wonder  cease  for  ever,  that  th^-  ftrst  •trsng'  t^mptalio«  «o 

nUie  real  merits  of  sucU  a  inei|su«e^  sKonId  >  hMre  taken  effect  w^eiPe 
LCfiDtiato  ha^  to  strive  with  all  the*  odds-  that  sucb  a>  state  of  things 
created  jigjidntt  hini ;  and  in  common  jii8tice»  let  whatsoever  diet«  kle 
of  odlooi^  or  strao^d  in  the  cireumatanoes' that  forced  the  destinies  cf 

*  For  tliif  Antlinouian  Tett,  see  Acta  of  Assembly  X.,  1717. 
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the  Veto  to  a  crisis,  receive  transference  to  some  other  head  thiit  tbt 
ef  Mr.  Robert  Young.  It  ought  aluo  to  be  stated  in  ffumess  to  a  per- 
BOO,  none  of  whose  ambition  it  was  we  are  sure,  to  get  himself  ^^  anaiaa 
ia  history*'  after  such  a  fashion,  that  there  were  cases  as  nearly  eon* 
temporary  with  his  own  as  possible ;  e.  g.  Dron,  Trinity  Gask,  kc^ 
which  would  soon  have  been  on  their  way  to  the  like  result,  if  the  As* 
sembly's  self  had  not  with  an  assurance,  of  which  little  can  be  said  in 
praise,  actually  discriminated,  on  slight  pretences  or  none,  and  chosea 
this  example  to  try  the  strength  and  effect  of  their  own  law.  We  well 
remember  the  time  when  this  was  as  freely  the  subject  of  remark  and 
acknowledgment  among  persons  who  kept  bustling  in  and  out  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  head  of  these  partial  votes,  as  if  they  were  about  the 
most  laudable  work  in  the  world.  In  such  cases  the  heart  *'  knows  its 
own  bitterness"  with  a  peculiar  sensibility  ;  and  is  most  naturally  in* 
dignant  at  its  wrongs,  when  they  are  agg^ravated  by  partiality. 

The  Auchterarder  Case  then,  whatever  character  it  might  nave  of  i 
•'  fear"  to  many,  could  have  had  that  of  a  "  wonder"  to  none.  No  caqie 
that  ever  went  to  trial,  was  accounted  for  so  naturally.  We  have  little 
more  to  say  than  we  have  said  already  on  those  matters,  which  osme 
into  discussion  concerning  the  Veto,  in  the  coarse  of  the  memorable 
proceedings  that  ensued.  But  two  salient  points  in  the  history  of  the 
pisruption  come  here  for  the  first  time  into  markworthy  notoriety.  Mid 
it  belongs  to  the  object  of  these  commentaries  to  distinguish^  by  a  spe- 
cial note,  their  appearance  in  the  series  of  events. 

They  have  advanced  their  peculiar  claims  by  the  denommaikM  in 
which  it  pleases  them  to  rejoice.  We  are  always  fond  of  allowing  to  tnea 
and  things  their  own  names — witli  reservation  always  of  our  right, 
when  they  pretend  to  meaning,  to  enquire  how  far  that  meaning  is 
characteristic.  We  now  therefore  introduce  two  matters  of  mi^ty 
note,  by  their  chosen  denominations  of  Co-ordinate  Jurisdietien  and 
Spiritual  Independence. 

Wejiave  seen  how  progres^vely,  and  even  how  unexpectedly  by  the 
parties'  themselves,  one  daim  or  one  pretension  grew  out  of  another, 
in  the  cuurse  of  these  contendings  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  neWpieee 
of  luck,  and  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  that  added  another  to  th» 
commodity  of  good  names,  by  which  the  Church  was  proceeding  so 
fast  to  augment  her  titles  and  exalt  her  pretensions.  The  idea  of 
a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  assumed  at  first  the  character  of  a  meta- 
physical subtlety  ;  and  was  a  happy  invention  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey 
—-concerning  whom,  in  reference  to  this  very  argument,  one  who  knew 
him  well*  remarked  **  that  he  knew  his  subtlety  to  be  unbonnded,  and 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination  in  dealing  with  questions  to  have  no 
limits."  1^0  doubt,  the  ingenious  and  powerful  special  plea  of  Ruther- 
ford, whose  weapons  of  fence,  then  and  since,  have  so  greatly  enriched 
the  Free  Church  armoury,  was  directly  suggestive  of  this  felicitous 
imagination.  His  plea  was.  that  the  Church  by  refusing  ordination 
to  which  she  could  not  be  extriubically  compelled,  had  it  in  her  power 
to  shut  out  the  civil  court  from  all  right  of  interference  with  her,  or 
bor  lioentiatey  or.  any  of  her  congregations.     The  civil  power  coUM  not 

*  Loi-d  bronghHDi. 
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*  or^n*'  a  minister — a  principle  fixed,  and  certain,  and  acknowledged ; 
and  this,  according^  to  the  learned  Solicitor  General,  left  the  "astiict- 
ii^''  clause  perfectly  helpless.  In  virtue  of  this  argument  the  Church 
might  have  slipped  out  of  any  engagement.  She  could  he  "  bound 
aad  astricted"  to  nothing  whatsoever,  the  plea  being  ever  ready,  that  by 
refasiiig^  it  she  was  only  falling  back  on  her  own  jurisdiction.  Her  re- 
nouDcement,  by  the  mouth  of  her  advocate,  of  all  right  to  civil  emolu- 
n«nt9  and  advantages,  only  made  the  absurdity  of" her  position  more 
outrageous.  What !  had  she  not  contemplated  such  matters  when 
she  made  her  demands  and  her  powers  the  subjects  of  definition,  as 
well  as  of  assertion,  in  all  her  treaties  with  parliament  and  government  f 
And  had  she  not  put  them  in  circumstances  to  judge,  with  a  ceitain 
precision  and  accuracy,  of  the  conditions  in  which  their  countenance 
and  iheir  bounty  were  expected  ?  To  what  end  had  she  submitted  her- 
self to  be  **  bound  and  astricted'*  to  any  exercise  of  her  functions,  but 
.to  g}V6  effect  to  the  legal  provision  of  her  ministers  and  establishment, 
bj  statute  ? 

Here  however  was  matter  enough  to  tempt  a  casuist  to  the  most  un- 
limited freedom  of  speculation.  The  sharpest  intellect  in  Scotland  in* 
staatly  seized  on  the  quarry  on  which  the  sagacity  of  the  advocate  had 
€>peiied  the  scent  The  doctrine  of  co- ordinate  jurisdiction  was  elabo- 
.nted  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  a  style  which  cannot  fail  to  command  the  ad- 
miration of  every  oue  who  is  willing  to  forget  that  the  Parliameiit 
House  abo,  has  its  two  provinces  of  delicate  and  doubtful  demarcation, 
the  bar  and  the  bench. 

With  a  commendable  gravity  of  announcement,  and  with  an  ingenuity 
of  illustration  which  is  above  all  praise,  Lord  Jeffrey  thus  stated  the 
merits  of  this  famous  question.  '*  I  think  we  recognise  in  our  judiciary 
establishment^  several  supreme  courts  of  co-ordinate  and  independent 
jorisdiction ;  each  of  which  has  a  specific  and  well-defined  province, 
within  which  alone  it  has  any  authority  or  power  of  acting ;  and  beyond 
which  it  has  in  no  case  any  right  to  trespass,  so  &»  to  encroach  with 
ethet  upon  the  province  or  jurisdiction  of  another.  This  court  in  par* 
ticolar»  possessing  within  its  own  province  as  large  powers,  both  in  law 
and  equity,  as  any  court  can  possess,  has  by  no  means  an  unlimited  or 
universal  jurisdiction  even  in  questions  of  civil  right.  Take  the  case  of 
a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for  example — 

"  Is  there  any  punishment  which  it  can  award,  that  will  not  most 
deeply  affect  the  patrimonial  interests  of  the  culprit  and  his  family  ? 
If  a  father  is  transported,  are  not  the  patrimonial  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren affected  as  well  as  his  own  ?  But  does  the  court  of  justiciary 
therefore  adjudicate  on  civil  interests  f  Or  can  this  court  be  called  on 
to  consider  whether  its  sentences  were  illegal,  because  a  strong  civil 
interest  might  be  advanced  by  finding  that  they  were  ?  In  the  same 
way»  when  the  General  Assembly  deposes  a  clergyman  for  heresy  or 
gross  immortality,  his  civil  interests  and  those  of  his  family  necessarily 
suffer  to  a  pitiable  extent  But  is  the  act  of  deposition  the  less  an 
eoelesiastieal  proceeding  on  this  account  ?  Or  can  it  therefore  be  sub- 
jected to  question  before  your  lordships  V* 

It  is  dangerons  to  lay  a  heavy  weight  of  argument  on  the  weak  back 
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of  an  illustration.  Here,  as  is  rerj  usual  in  such  cases,  thdy  oianifefltly 
break  down  together.  It  may  happen  in  a  possible  case  that  ibe  wrong 
done  within  tne  Court  of  Justiciary,  cannot  be  redressed  within  the 
Civil  Court.  A  life  may  be  taken  without  trial,  or  any  of  the  forms  of 
justice,  by  some  scarce  credible  tyranny  of  the  criminal  court,  and  that 
life  will  in  such  event  be  irrecoverable.  But  even  here,  all  the  redress 
which  the  wrong  done  rendered  possible,  would  be  comnetent.  Every 
thing  might  be  set  right,  except  the  strangulation  of  tne  innocent  in- 
dividual. A  formidable  exception  no  doubt ;  but  only  one  power  can 
restore  the  dead  to  life.  Fortunately  the  moral  strangulation,  which 
wajk  the  wrong  appealed  to  the  civil  court  in  the  case  or  Auqbterard^r, 
was  not  in  the  same  sense  an  irreparable  damage.  But  we  say  in  both 
cases  the  want  of  trials  or  the  fact  of  trial  without  i)ie  forms  ofjusUct^ 
were  matters  competent  for  other  jurisdictions  to  overrule  and  set  right. 
A  man  untried,  or  refused  a  trial,  cannot  be  condemned  to  die  without 
arming  all  that  remains  of  justice  in  the  majesty  of  the  law,  or  the 
power  of  the  constitution  against  an  injury  so  preposterous,  let  the 
court  that  inflicts  the  injury  be  what  it  wilL  A  court  of  justiciary 
may  declare  the  man  so  put  to  death  infamous  by  his  .crimes,  msj 
declare  his  goods  escheat,  may  doom  his  body  to  be  gibbetted  and  to 
be  buried  in  a  crossing  way,  but  all  that  is  done  will  be  rev«rted  as 
soon  as  time  is  given  for  reparation.  Such  an  administration  of  the 
law  would  be  visited  at  once  on  the  administrators,  and  every  leg^ 
justice  would  be  done  to  the  sufferer's  memory.  His  good  name  womd 
be  restored,  his  goods  would  be  saved,  his  body  ordered  for  honourable 
sepulture,  and  could  he  be  brought  back  to  life,  not  a  wrong  would  be  left 
him  of  which  to  complain.  The  truth  is  no  two  jurisdictions,  of  which 
the  powers  are  exercised  on  earth,  are  so  irrespective  of  each  other  aa 
the  wild  argument  with  which  we  are  dealing  would  have  them  to  be. 

But  the  application  of  the  reasoning  and  its  exaniplea  to  the  case  of 
Anchterarder^  is  still  a  wilder  speculation.  The  church  and  the  lav. 
had  actually  been  sofar  associated  in  this  clan  of  transactions,  as  to  have 
made  the  "  trial  of  qualified  presentees"  a  matter  of  mutual  recognition 
— and  the  wrong  here  complained  of,  M'as  that  there  was  no  tiiql^^  or 
that  there  was  a  trial  proposed  in  which  the  maxims  of  justice  were  to 
go  for  nothing.  And  all  tnis,  notwithstanding  it  was  seriously  pontend*- 
ed  that  no  remedy,  at  least  no  plenary  remedy  could  be  had^  excejit 
within  the  bounds  of  the  very  jurisdiction,  whose  partial  actings  had 
given  ground  of  complaint. 

These  matters  were  disposed  of  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  way. 
that  might  have  been  expected.  We  presume  to  afSrm  that  in  not  a 
single  loiown  case,  was  the  majesty  of  the  law,  or  the  integrity  of  a  court 
of  justice,  more  perfectly  vindicated  than  by  the  ''judgment  in.tjie 
Auchterarder  case." 

For  certain  effusions  of  Erastian  tone  at  least,  that  mixed  with  soma 
of  the  deliverances  from  the  judgment-seat,  we  neither  seek  to  make  an 
apology,  nor  do  we  require  one  to  be  made.  Lay^nen  will  not  always 
keep  strictly  within  tne  terms  familiar  to  ecclesiastica ;  and  be^e  all 
the  merits  were  determinable  and  determined  on  grounds  that  required 
none  to  stand  committed  to  all  the  views  with  regard  to  the  natu^'e  of 
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CKnith  md  Bute  connection,  that  transpired  from  one  or  two  of  tlii» 
judges.  Such  effusions  on  one  side  must  in  justice  be  set  off  against 
man/  effuuana  of  nonsense  on  the  other,  of  whirh  we  think  we  have 
girao  a  recent  specimen.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was  the  legitimate* 
repulse  of  an  irregular  irruption  into  that  part  of  a  peaceful  and  friend- 
Ij  territory  common  to  Church  and  State,  where  they  had  long  stood 
strictly  agreed  on  the  terms  on  which  collation  to  the  provision  created 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  should  be  made.  To  this  extent,  no  more»  was 
ought  determined;  and  spiritual  independence  remained  as  safe  and 
intact  as  if  Aochterarder  had  never  gotten  itself  a  "  name  In  Histary/' 
When  this  famous  judgment  was  declared,  the  bad  humour  of  thei 
Church  took  the  aunce  familiar  step  of  a  protestation,  that  find-  wbat> 
man  might,  it  was  as  much  in  the  right  aa  ever.  What  was  it  to  thfi 
plump  majorities  of  the  "  Assembly,"  now  increasing  yearly  by  fre« 
contributions  from  the  multitude  of  churches  that  had  in  the  meontimei 
sprung  into  existence  in  viftue  of  Church  extension,  and  into  power  in 
▼irtUA  of  the  Chapel  act)  that  the  judges  of  the  land  had  isaued  their 
Erastian  luterlocutor  ? 

"  Woe,  i^oe  for  Scotland,  not  a  wbit  for  me," 

was  all  the  cry ;  and  the  most  seasonable  occasion  that  8ugg,6sted  itself»> 
it  would  appear,  was  none  other  than  its  loss  of  a  cause  on  which  itr 
had  entered  a  defence^  for  the  Ghurch'a  raising  a  declaration  of  '*  Spi- 
ritnai  Independence.'* 

It  was  snrely  a  strange  time  to  choose  for  such  a  declaration.  Wei 
are  reminded  of  the  school- boy  whose  glittering  sixpence  was  exehangsd 
for  certain  luxuries  in  a  shop ;  the  privileges  purchased  with  bis  money 
were  eagerly  swallowed ;  but  the  sixpence  to  his  extreme  astonishment 
was  not  forthcoming,  when  he  askea  what  was  become  of  it?  The 
Church  must  have  mw,  but  it  must  have  more.  How  could  it  at  once 
enioy  its  feast  of  forensic  defence,  and  judicial  deliverance,  and  an. 
nidependenoe,  which,  to  be  consistent  in  the  plenitude  of  its  character 
aad  pretensions,  should  not  have  known  the  inside  of  a  court  of  judi^ 
eating.  If  the  Veto  had  been  deckured  to  be  legal  and-  oompetent,  woultf 
any  declaration  of  spiritual  independence  have  troublea  mankind  air 
this  jnneture?  But  a  bread  hint  had  now  been  given^  which  would 
bavB  made  it  extremely  imprudent  to  enter  the*  House  of  Lords,  on  thcf 
same  precise  footing  on  whieh  the  Veto  party  had  ventured  ta  enter 
the  Court  of  Session.  Their  advance  to  the  fight  on  that  arena  needed 
no  prelimiminary  flourish  on  the  trumpet  of  spiritual  independence. 
They  had  entered  the  Court  of  Session  flushed  with  anticipations  of 
victory.  Dnnlop  is  clear  said  one ;  Monteith  has  no  doubt  exchimed 
snother ;  die  Proeurator  is  (for  once)  quite  decided,  exclaimed  a  third!  9 
and  havis  we  not  Lord  Moncrieff  on  our  side?  chorused  the  whole  con- 
vention of  counsellors  together.  So,  to  enter  the  Court  of  Session*  on 
the  integral  merits,  was  as  good  as  a  battle  won.  But  now,  the  wool* 
gatherer  was  come  home  shorn  of  his  own  fleece^ 

Care  must  be  taken  Uiat  this  shall  not  happen  again*  The  Court  of 
Session  has  behavedv  iH;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  House  of  Lords  shall 
behave  no/better.  Therefore  we  must  be  in  circumstances^^  if  we  win,  to 
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win  eTerything ;  and  if  we  lose,  to  lose  notbing ;  ia  Bhort  we  nuist  d«iia 
*«  iode^ndence"  of  all  that  calls  itself  power  but  our  own« 

This  happy  disposal,  in  any  erent,  of  a  lawsuit  onee  entered^  and 
now  appealed,  was  the  very  panacea  of  suffering  self- esteem.  .  To  be 
thus  was  to  be  indeed  **  SuperU  superiorea"  and  to  be  prepared  evon.oa 
the  heels  of  defeat  to  sing, 

"  Victrix  causa  diis  placuit  sed  victa  Catoni/ 

This  same  declaration  of  independence  was,  time,  place,  and  eineutn* 
stances — cause,  manner,  and  instrument  all  considered,  the  most  won« 
derful  emanation  that  perhaps  ever  proceeded  from  a  deliberatiTe  As- 
sembly. Without  reference  to  antecedents  or  consequences,  it  mig4it 
have  been,  what  we  believe  it  remains  to  this  da}',  the  Church's  pro- 
testation for  hor  spiritual  rights.  But  in  its  intention,  object,  and  ap» 
plication  at  the  time,  it  was  a  blustering  bulletin  :  designed  to  excite 
the  people,  to  alann  the  government,  to  control  justice,  and  to  frighten 
presentees.  If  it  be  read  without  reference  to  the  matters  in  discussion, 
as  we  have  now  recalled  them,  it  is  so  harmless,  or  so  mere  a  traisni, 
as  to  be  even  now  left  on  the  record  without  challenge  or  erasure.  Bdt 
if  the  meaning  be  given  to  it,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  reach  the 
ears  and  fears  of  all  the  parties  concerned, — in  the  circnmstances  of  itlb 
ntterance,  never  was  thunder  more  menacing  or  ominous* 

Alas !  for  its  unavailing  terrors — alas,  for  its  reacting  miediiefs.  For 
the  former,  they  were  the  thunderbolts  of  which  Jupiter  allowed  his 
diild  to  make  his  sport ;  thev  might  frighten,  but  *twas  no  longer  than 
tiU  their  mock  majesty  could  be  detected. 

"  Thus  when  on  wanton  wing  intrepid  Love 

Snatched  the  red  lightnings  from  the  arms  of  Jove- 
Bright  o'er  the  floor  the  scattered  fragments  blazed. 
And  gods  retreating  trembled  as  they  gazed.** 

But  that  which  was  only  the  mimicry  of  terror,  while  the  lightning 
was  a  toy  to  play  with,  became  a  v^ry  sad  business  when  it  was«tteii»i- 
ed  to  be  used  with  power,  and  to  none  so  sad  a  business  as  to  those  woo 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  sport  with  it. 

We  have  referred  to  the  cause,  manner,  and  instrument  of  this  fa- 
moua  declaration.  The  instrument  alone  remains  to  be  commemorated. 
That  instrument,  as  an  admiring  world  must  know,  was  '*  Oursalf  i" 

**  What  then  remains  ?  Ourself !  still  still  remain, 
Cibberian  forehead,  and  Gbberian  brain.*" 

The  author  of  the  Ton  Yearns  Conflict  has  the  glory  to  his  own  share 
of  dividinj^  the  crown  between  this  illustrious  exploit  and  his  History. 
But  inflexible  or  unconscious  as  Jupiter  Olympius  himself,  the.  House 
ef  Lords  braved  all  the  terrors  of  the  Assembly  and  its  independence, 
and  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Veto  for  ever. 

There  were  certain  fillings  up,  to  which  every  intelligent  reader  wiU 
have  missed  a  referenoe  in  our  outUae  of  events.  The  General  AM^ni- 
hly  had  been,  for  example,  greatly  enriched  meanwhile  in  its  mc^forHiet, 
by  a  series  of  devices  all  framed  with  an  obvious  applioatii^  to  tUs 
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ir«ry  yUrpose.  Every  reader  of  the  '*  History  oF  the  Ten  Year's  Oo»i^ 
flict,"  must  hare  remarked  with  what  a  triumphant  finder  the  enamoured 
ehroitieler  points  to  the  swelling  numbers  by  which  his  faTourite  mea- 
sures were,  one  after  another,  carried  in  the  Church  Courts,  upper  and 
lower.  A  kind  of  arithmetical  progression  in  this  respect,  gives  an 
appearance  of  credit  and  respectability  to  the  several  measures,  as  if 
they  were  rising  in  reputation  and  favour,  year  after  year ;  and  as  if 
eoclesiastical  men  were  becoming  more  and  more  enlightened  by  all 
the  wisdom  of  discussion  with  which  these  difEcult  questions  were  in 
the  meantime  illuminated*  Alas  !  the  triumph  was  none  of  the  triumph 
however  of  mere  reason  and  conviction,  irresistible  as  mere  wisdom 
ought  perhaps  to  have  been  in  the  powerful  expositions  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  movement.  They  trusted  to  nothing  mora  or  higher  than  other 
mortals  would  have  done,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  questions  by 
namben.  Contemporary  with  the  Veto  was  the  Chapel  act;  and  by 
ihia  one  stroke  of  policy,  before  its  merits  could  be  even  tested,  it  had 
feonred  the  support  and  vote  of  every  chapel  minister  in  Scotland. 
Then  followed  the  hospitable  invitation  of  the  Church  to  the  body  of 
Presbyterian  sectaries  to  come  and  take  their  share  in  the  blessings  of 
her  new  liberties ;  and  though  the  only  response  was  that  which  was 
made  by  oar  esteemed  Constitutional  friends  of  the  Old  Light ;  we  all 
know  how  surely  that  small  contribution  would  go  to  augment  the  credit 
aide .  of  all  popdar  measures.  And  if,  as  we  are  proudly  told, 
Chitfoh  extension  be<»me,  by  the  extinction  of  Dr.  Brunton,  and  the 
elevation  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  new  Scheme  and  the  new  Dictatorship, 
a  rage  and  a  fashion ;  alas  I  here  again  we  seem  to  see  the  hoof  of  mere 
wily  management  printing  its  mark  deep  over  all  the  ground.  For  if 
Churches  arose  by  a  rule  of  multiplication  which  within  the  Establish- 
ment at  least  had  never  a  parallel,  was  not  the  cry  of  the  recovered 
liberties  of  the  Scottish  Church,  under  her  new  created  constitution, 
made  the  chief  available  plea  for  this  great  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Scotland ;  and  was  not  the  prospeet  a  very  flattering  one,  of  adding  to 
all  Church  courts,  so  large  and  so  unanimous  a  dividend  of  ministerv, 
who  might  be  trusted  to  carry  out  whatsoever  measures  of  a  popular 
nature  might  crave  their  support  ?  It  is  a  fact  very  much  to  our  pur- 
yoBOt  that  while  the  ministers  of  parishes  were  greatly  divided  concern- 
ing these  questions,  the  ministers  of  chapels  and  of  the  Old  Light  Se- 
eession»  and  of  the  new  churches,  were  almost  wholly  agreed ;  and  that 
when  the  fatal  severance  took  place,  they  all  followed  through  the  breach 
as  unanimously  as  a  drove  of  sheep  would  have  followed  the  bell-wether 
through  a  slap  into  an  exchange  of  pasture. 

When  Dr.  Buchanan  sums  his  majorities  on  what  he  calls  these  great 
oonstitutional  questions,  pray  let  his  readers  take  the  trouble  to  remem- 
ber by  what  persevering  encroachments  on  debateable  ground  these 
majorities  were  created :  and  how  necessarily  their  quality  was  ascer- 
tained and  provided  for  before  one  voice  of  which  tliey  consisted  had 
time  to  make  itself  heard.  Even  the  poor  eldership  must  under- 
go a  kind  of  decimation  that  the  role  of  subtraetion  as  well  as  that  of 
addition  might  come  in  for  its  share  of  these  desirable  results,  since  it 
thought  that  all  who  came  under  the  description  of  not  being  6oiia 
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JU9  MvUng  membevs  of  tinrt  hodf,  m^M  by  Mimr  A'eir  i^pti^elrtip 
tiTe  tMuB*  diminiBh  the  inod^mte  nmks ;  while  thw  caoieqiiekioe  wit 
Mn^lu  to  be  still  fartber  seonredy  by  n0#  reguktiene  for  tbe' «l«<Mo«  of 


Wemreaet  now  prononnein^  jadgment  en  the  Mepeitiifnit  meritif  of 
the  measvree;  although  we  might  rerf  tmlj  obiecl,  that  Iherf  senred  t« 
ittlnKliioe»  a»  in  effi^ec  they  were  adjudged  to  do,  either  ^oos  orrni-: 
eertain  rieitieair  into  the  judicial  procedure  of  Chorch  eonrte.  Bat 
we  flwjr  that  they  were  introdaced  in  ciroametanees  in  wMcb  they  ^ertf 
not  and  oouM  not  be  independentlj  dealt  with.  The  end  and  Mim  of 
their  ener^getic  prosecution  was  one ;  the  straTvHi^^  of  patronaj|;if ;  fbe 
making  away  with  an  odioas  thing  wMch  conlonot  be  reached  by  the 
oommon  fertna  of  law.  Thei«  very  ifiiggestion  aroite  oot  of  ihetieihpta^ 
tion  of  a  certain  state  of  things.  The  rei^  dtscoaeion  of  them  was  a 
norelty  in  ebarch  courts ;  and  they  were  obi^ioasly  intsfided  to  create 
•  pressure,  by  which  patrona  might  be  finally  reduced  to  db  abortives 
egserase'  of  their  power^  or  to  none ;  by  whreb  the  oonrts  of  Uw  migbt 
be  oonoassed  into  a  departure  from  judicial  maxima ;  or  lih^  High 
Court  of  Farliamaitrbe  swayed  into  an  entertainment  of  dssms  enforced 
br  a  sinndtaneovs  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Church:  and  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  are  ashamed  to  say,  tliat  we  feftr  it  is  even  the  fhct^  thsit  the 
very  chanties  of  the  Church  in  their  high  and  holy  applreation  to  iini« 
venal  Christiaa  porpoaesr  the  oonyerston  of  the  heathen  shroud,  anrid 
the  Instruction'  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  at  honte,  were  more  ledebted 
te^tfceimpetuB  given  llbeei  by  delusive  expectuttons  airising  from  these 
eeolesiastical  questions,  than  to  the  most  eloquent  assertion  of  ih^W 
evangelical  cianns  to  support.  If  we  understand  Br.  Bochsnain^  he  dot 
only  admits  this  melaacboly  'fi^,  but  he  seems  even  to  glory  In  it.  He 
demonstrates  and  exults  how  the  ascending  scale  of  these  contt4butki[0s 
kept  progress  with  every  new  step  in  the  dSreotSon  of  jgfopoTar  aseekid- 
aacy^  lio  doubt  to  him  and  his  friends  it  may  be  an  object  to^  oohviiiee 
the  world  that  iu  interest  in  the  cause  of  Hghteousness  is  to  be  eati- 
mated  cesrectly  by  money.  But  when  the  sppeal  to  mankiind  <m  behalf 
of  even  their  highest  interests^  is  not  a  stngfle,  but  u  mixed  one ;  when 
their  pussiona  on  one  subject,  tkpe  brought  in  tid  of  ^beir  duty  on"  a»- 
oAer;  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether  something  of  almom  ftmvti 
ie  not  committed;  and  whether  by  holdingcut  bigh  expectations  frontf 
the- efficiency  of  a  church  and  e8tM>iishment  about  to  be  emttMSipated 
(as  was  hassted)  from  all  oppressions,  by  the  liberal  character  of  As- 
semUms^  men  were  not  brought  over  on  delusive  pretcnceeto  enrich 
her  missions,  and  multiply  her  churches ;  instead  of  being  vf^n-  to  the 
support  of  these  great  and  holy  objects  on  the  single  feotmg  of  Aieir 
ouHi  merits^    . 

Fopery  and  enthusiasm  have  created*  vast  revenues  by  the  v>;dry  pun- 
sioM  wkish  they  bare  roused^vand  who  iMvIl  say  that  the  moltfiAiatti^ii 
of  their  reaoarces  is  any-fair  giUig^  of  the  amount  of  spirittiurfeel^sr 
that  has  beeti  enlled  into  action.  The  present  t^me/  is  pcirhhpis  ae  geoS 
aaent  for  telling  Drt  Buchanan  smd  His  friends  in  firm  wngiiage^ 
that  their  money  standard  ofvalae  ts  on^  that  must  not  beup)^l&d' 
without  many  qoaifieiUiottv  to  spiritual  prosperity.    Yie  atl  tfa^  tfMse 
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4ini6  sioc^i^ljr  bppa  aad  trust  thai  the  reYerend  historian  is  hosatingv 
90  far  nuBtMU9i))y»  pf  ihe  specias  of  feeliitg  under  which  the  schemes 
^tbe  Church  grew,  and  muliiplied  in  t/ietr  times  of  rule.  He  would 
fiuD  '*  bind  and  astrict"  them  to  the  popular  character  and  popular 
measures  of  the  Church  and  her  leaderK.  And  as  lie  expatiates  with 
as  iuictto»  aU  his  own,  on  the  happy  effects  that  followed  the  repkcing* 
of  oof9  opovener  afi^r  another*  by  a  »ore  fenreat  and  ooastitiitionai 
suocesBor.  wa  do  hope  that  he  means  somisthinff  less  than  to  insinoata 
that  the  Cbnr^  was  never  so  miioh  debtor  to  tba  single-minded  bene* 
Tolene^^  of  chose  who  originated  the  schemes  on  the  bsais  of  ui  appeal 
to  pure  Christian  prinoiples.  as  to  those  who  entered  into  their  labour 
with  all  the  advantage  acquired  by  their  zeal  for  Church  reform.  At 
h9M  Qne  exception  we  ma&e  bold  to  advance ;  the  Foreign  Mission  was 
carded  to  its  spring-tide,  in  tho  most  perfect  independence  of  party 
spirit;  and  the  lofty  eloquence  by  which  throufdiout  the  country  its 
i^rests  wejre  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enUxusiasm,  never  failed 
to  eater  its  protest  against  every  party  or  sectarian  dement  that  sought 
to  vitiate  so  hdy^  a  cause  by  its  intrusion.  It  may  be  a  privilege  in 
reterve.for  other  times,  if  not  for  our8»again  to  see  the  missionary  lamp 
lighted  up  with  the  same  unadulterateld  oil ;  where  party  names  m 
party  feelings  shall  be  reckoned  a  debasement  unfit  to  mingle  for  a 
moment  with  it,  on  pretence  of  swelling  its  amount  or  heightening  its 
^Qw.  Providence  will  raise  new  Duns  for  its  own  best  purposes^  in 
times  when  division  shall  prove  unable  to  separate,  even  by  a  hair's* 
breadth,,  holy  men  from  the  great  objeots  in  which  all  such  men  should 
join  bsnd  in  haod» 

One  word  more  of  reokoninff  with  the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  boir 
adieu  for  the  present,  on  the  threshold  of  Uie  collision  in  1689,  and  wa 
have  done^. 

We  blame  them  not  for  their  agression  on  patronage ;  but  for  tha 
manner  of  it*  Had  they  sought  to  eo^oroe  it  by  getting  the  Call^righta 
extended  or  explained,  as  they  have  since  been  by  £ord  Aberdeen's 
Bill ;  had  they  sought  to  get  the  Veto  itself  made  legal  by  competent 
mwns ;  nay.  bad  they  prosecuted  the  extinction  of  patronage  by  legis- 
laUve  enactment,  tbetr  proceedings  would  never  have  drawn  forth  any 
oommentaries  of  ours.  The  Presbyterian  constitution  is  of  a  nature 
to  be  quite  workable  under  any  of  tliese  modifications  of  its  government 
and  iu  discipline.  But  such  modifications  ought  to  have  been  fiiirly 
created ;  not  by  a  series  of  measures  of  the  leg^  or  competent  charae* 
ter  of  which  their  very  advocstes  it  now  turas  out  were  never  very  well 
assured :  as  by  transferring  not  alone  the  rights  of  patrons  and  nresen* 
tees,  but  the  Church's  own  right  of  collation  and  trial  to  new  hands ; 
by  multiplying  office  bearers  and  ecclesiastical  judges  unknown  to  law 
or  praoe4ent ;  and  by  working  the  very  extension  of  the  parochial  Sys- 
tem to  the  confusion  of  all  tlie  bounds  and  limits  by  which  eodesias* 
tical  jurisdiction  was  hitherto  determined.  These  were  so  many  stealthy, 
or  so  many  violent  inroads  on  patronage ;  a  power,  which,  however  of- 
fensive, demanded  protection  by  the  same  rule  by  which  even  an  offend* 
ioff  limb,  or  liie,  pannet  ba  allowed  to  auffer  but  by  a  regular  and  law« 
f IU  excision.    CUima  of  co-ordinate  juriadiction  and  of  independenoe^ 
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Mofi^ecl  in  the  paitioukr  character'  to  Which  they  pMteuded,  U^tfw 
8elf  lAtiie-KilaBS  of  derices,  and  dfily  aggravated  the  aaeMidid  aiMl  aue^ 
piciotts  charaoter  of  that  e<scl€isiaeticai  polity  which  «o  aeoa  pMred  in- 
tolerable  to  the  cumQiunity,  (or  as  certain  peraons  are  fond  ofodliog  il^ 
the  8C4te,)  and  to  the  lawe  by  which  the  commanity  is  protected. 
'  Wie  are  not  portrait  painters  like  the  more  annbitioQs  of  <mt  two  liiiii 
toriana ;  but  ae  contmeiitaviee  without  characters  are  reckeaed  rath^ 
dry,  we  too,  we  suppose,  must  try  our  hand  ;  with  a  laudable  r^olutilea 
however,  not  to  giro  our  heroes  and  their  admirers  oaase  to  cemphuii 
that  we  are  dealing  with  them  after  the  manner  o#them«a  who  paifited 
the  lion,  under  the  lion's  protest.  We  wish  our  brother  painter,  whea 
litt  was  preparing  his  canvas  and  his  brush,  had  kept  the  moral  of  that 
fable  more  in  his  eye.  The  transactions  we  have  traced  so  rapidly} 
called  into  exertion  no  small  amount  of  energy  and  talent.  If  the  Veto 
had  not  engraven  its  name  deep  in  its  own  results,  the  fame  of  "Da 
Chalmers  alone  would  have  carried  it  down  to  posterity*  And  yet  per^ 
haps  none  of  its  admirers  contrived  to  deal  with  it  more  whimsicallyi 
First  and  last,  he  dealt  with  it  ^wy  much  as  if  he  doubted  wbetfaertt 
would  add  to  his  character  to  be  seen  with  it,  or  its  friends,  in  the  mtfuA 
through  Coventry.  He  began  with  doubts  about  it ;  he  ended  with  m 
formal  proposal  to  get  for  it  a  parliamentary  stamp  of  legitimacy.  ^  Bu^ 
-—says  Dr.  Buchanan,  **  his  mind  was  more  happily  turned  t6  chuseh 
tconomici  than  to  church  legislation  ;*'  in  other  woras  his  optica  wer»loo 
dull  to  see  the  Veto  ready  made*  in  the  mirror  either  of  the  law  of  tbi 
bnd,  or  of  the  law  of  the  gospel.  Well  iare  they  that  contrived  tOJds> 
iuminate  the  darkness  of  perhaps  the  first  orator  of  modern  times,  M|<l 
ene  of  the  first  intellects.  In  \Lord  MoncriefF  too,  the  great  moasur^ 
found  another  **  reluctant  dragon"  among  its  advocates.  We  arQ  Air 
from  desiring  to  imitate  the  flippant  style  sometimes  adopted  tuwa^le 
chAraeCers  wlio  are  too  manly  snd  owe  too  much  to  themselTea  And  tp 
society  to  be  suspected  of  ti-ifiing  with  their  own  convictions  in  aoch  higk 
matters.  But  we  cannot  possibly  doubt  from  the  tenor  of  hif  Lefci^ 
ithip*s  evidence  on  patronage,  that  it  was  his  anxious  desiro  to  ioU  thaiit 
alarming  controversy  by  any  measure  that  might  at  onee  abate  aftosil, 
and  keep  the  people  qoiet.  We  know  how  the  most  powerlVii  nuA 
grow  into  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  associations  oncefornMi, 
^ven  when  in  some  sort  Involuntary.  '  ^ 

Th»t  by  far  the  most  efficient  support  to  the  measures  which  i^ 
sued  in  the  confitct,  was  given  by  these  two  great  men,  is  very  certala. 
On  the  same  side  of  this  controversy,  justice  will  always  be  done  to 
some  names  which  suggest,  however,  a  far  heartier  partixanahip,  while 
It  cannot  be  pretended'  that  they  merit  quite  the  same  distingiiisfaid 
cx)nsi(leratton. 

The  late  Dr.  Patrick  Macfarlane  was  an  excellent  debster,  lomiiioiu 
in  expreBsion  always,  generally  clear  and  unembarrassed,  in  the  arraago^ 
ment  of  his  argument  and  ideas.  Dun! op,  though  not  quite  a  Warrta* 
ton,  who  belonged  to  an  »ge  of  lawyers  and  Pre«byterians  worth  fil^ 
Parliament  House  gospellers  of  modern  days,  (if  there  bo  so  maayX 
did  the  cause  he  espoused  extraordinary  service ;  for  indeed  ho  brdaght 
to  it  all  the  legal  research  it  could  pretend  to,  and  on  several  oocaiioBa 
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iUimost  iA^^mions  adrocaoj  bendes.  GuoniDgbanif  who  never  seeiiul 
op  t^ee  ^imtioD8  or  any  other,  to  have  known  what  it  was  to  doubti 
threw  the  whole  strength  of  his  sturdy  powers  into  every  discussion  i 
hit  he  was  a.legician  oi'  the  order  of  Cheynel  rather  than  of  ChllUn^^ 
worth*— fighting  with  straws  as  he  would  have  fuught  with  the  Pope**^ 
and  to.  adopt  the  language  employed  by  Dr.  Johiwon  in  bis  eharaeter 
df  the  foroier  pugnacioue  worthy ;  *'  He  appears  always  suspicious  of 
•NDe  latent  tnaligiiityi  and  ready^to  pei*seoute  what  he  only  suspeotfl) 
with  Uie  same  violenoe  as  if  it  had  been  openly  avowed  in  all  his  pro^ 
cee4u)gs,  Blowing  himself  sincere  but  without  candour."  From  the 
lemainiAg  crowd  of  debaters  on  the  same  side,  we  should  have  singled 
Ottty  perbAps  without  his  book,  the  historian  of  the  Confliotas  the  next 
man  of  mark>  for  serviceable  qualities  both  in  debate  and  diplomacy. 
And  why  postpone  another  still  farther  travelled  name  to  so  loir, 
or  a  lower  place  in  the  enumeration?  Simply  because  that  namebe^ 
longs  to  a  new  section  of  these  proceedings,  and  there  will  claim  to 
have  ample  justice  done  to  it.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  avail  our* 
selves  of  our  historic  privilege  of  taking  a  short  view  of  the  opposite 
caqip  and  its  champions.  The  late  Dr.  Cook  brought  very  peculiar 
qualifications  to  this  controversy.  He  was  naturally  candid,  and  apt 
to  conciliate ;  a  character  w^hich  he  had  established  in  the  face  of  all 
»ankind,  by  two  sober  and  very  impartial  histories.  A  more  formid* 
aUe  antagonist  the  Veto  party  could  not  have,  than  a  man  who  knewi 
by  antktpation«  all  the  laws  and  all  the  facta  which  they  could  extract 
from  any  corner  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  country.  And  so  man* 
ly  and  &riii  and  unequivocal  was  the  stand  that  he  made  against  this  new 
poUoy.as  inevitably  to  damage  its  credit  with  all  who  looktothe^estimonj 
of  qualified  witnesses  in  sucn  a  cause.  When  it  began  to  be  observed 
that  aoolher  more  learned  ecclesiastical  antiquary  still  was  clearly  di«- 
posed  to  give  the  whole  wmght  of  his  authority  against  the  support 
which  the  Veto  claimed  fi*om  antiquity,  that  species  of  claim  was  mar 
aifesily  doomed.  But  Principal  Lee  sought  no  prominent  distinction 
in  the  aotual  conflict  If  character,  intelligence,  and  experience;  if  a 
miad  always  elear  in  its  conceptions ;  and  language  prompt  to  give 
^em  ready  utteranoe,  ever  rendered  service  to  a  cause,  that  service 
waa-ren^red  in  a.  maimer  the  most  efficient  and  dignified  by  Principal 
Macfarlane.  And  in  Dr.  Mearns,  whoe>e  exertions  terminated  in  a 
great,  measure  in  the  earliei*  stage  of  the  conflict,  the  Veto  unquestion- 
aUy  met  its  far  most  detective  opponent ;  a  speech  never  answered,  a 
protest  of  which  the  succinct  and  perfect  expression  may  serve  for  a 
kind  of  confititQtional  statute,  formed  his  chief  contribution  to  the  con- 
troTerey.  This  party  had  also  its  lawyers ;  in  Whigham,  a  speaker  of 
great  beauty  and  ability ;  in  Hope,  a  man  whose  researches  actually 
exhausted  the  whole  subject,  and  whose  expositions  of  the  law,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  many  of  his  particular  views  and  positions, 
most  unquestionably  did  more  to  enlighten  the  whole  country  on  the 
mertta  of  the  various  questions  embraced  in  the  controversy,  than  all 
that  was  written  and  all  that  was  spoken  on  the  subject. 

He,  however,  was  not  properly  an  actor  within  the  ecclesiastical 
cicde  vher»  these  questions  had  their  origin..  We  have  not  forgot- 
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\^n  tliat  Di*.  Mail*  brou<rht  certain  elements  into  the  controversj  whieh 
liarl  a  separate  value  and  importance,  and  which  found  some  reoogni- 
tion  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill,  but  the  Doctors  appearance  on  the  scene 
belongR  to  the  batne  section  with  Dr.  Gandlish^s,  and  that  of  one  or 
two  other  later  names  in  *'  the  conflict."  We  should  do  great  injuft- 
tioe  to  this  department  of  the  commentaries,  as  well  as  to  the  parties 
concerned,  if  we  forboro  to  touch  on  the  character  of  the  two  historians. 
As  combatants  in  the  arena  of  public  debate,  we  do  not  pretend  to  fix 
their  exact  place  and  importance.  But  as  the  writers  or  the  most  ex- 
tensive record  of  transactions  on  both  sides  which  will  probably  ever 
appear,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  both  associated  their  namst 
permanently  with  whatever  importance  may  hereafter  be  attached  to 
the  events  which  they  narrate.  Of  the  two,  Dr.  Bryce  exhibits  the 
manlier  spirit,  and  has  made  the  more  authentic  transcript  of  facts. 
He  discusses  arguments  without  abuse,  and  handles  the  character  of 
ojpponents  without  a  sneer.  If  he  is  deficient  in  some  other  qualifica- 
tions of  the  historian,  and  of  the  safe  exponent  of  his  own  party  prin- 
cioles,  his  prabe,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  qualified  by  any  drawback  of 
a  xind  dishonourable  to  his  feelings  or  to  his  talents.  His  rival  is 
more  a  master  of  style  and  keeping; — we  wish  we  could  extend  his 

E raise  much  farther.  If  we  were  to  go  into  particulars  of  exception, 
e  would  perhaps  glory  in  our  censures,  and  place  them  to  the  credit 
of  his  zeal  and  principles,  and  thorough-paced  anti-Erastianism.  Be 
it  so ;  we  shall  say  nothing  of  him  therefore,  but  as  we  shall  have 
cause  to  show,  or  may  have  shown  already. 


A  PUgrmutge  to  RotM.    By  the  Rev.  M.  Hobart  Sitscour,  M.A. 
Second  Edition. 

No  one  can  imagine  what  Romanism  is,  till  he  has  either  sooe 
himself  to  Romei  and  made  a  careful  study  of  her  ecdesiaaticarpe- 
cuUarities,  or  has  received  a  careful  report  of  those  from  some  faithtul 
and  competent  witness — some  one  who  has  enjoyed  and  improved  full 
opportunities  of  looking  closely  into  its  mysteries  and  mingling  with  its 
devotees.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  the  Romanism  of 
Rome  and  the  Romanism  of  this  country,  as  between  the  towering  of 
St.  Peter's  and  a  village  chapel — as  between  a  lion  rampant  and  a 
sneakiniF  mouse.  Here  the  Romish  Church  shuns  the  eye  of  the 
spiritually  free,  Bible  taught,  shrewd  Presbyterian,  whilst  in  Rome, 
it  competes  with  Harlequin  in  gay  pranks,  and  tinselled  parade, 
and  all  to  concentrate  upon  iuelf  the  attention  of  the  people— a 
people,  alas !  without  a  Bible.  It  was  most  fortunate,  then,  that  such 
a  person  as  the  Kev.  H.  Seymour— one  so  highly  qualified,  both  as  to 
character  and  education,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  at  all;  but  it 
was  sim^Iaily  so  that  he  should  have  thought  of  such  a  pilgrimage, 
just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pope's  representative  among  us,  and  yet 
prior  to  any  suspicion  being  entertained  that  such  an  honour  was  await- 
ing us;  for  in  this  way,  he  has  avoided  what  might  have  af^wrvatly 
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sustained  the  chargQ  of  yielding  to  warping  prejudices*  iu  reporting 
what  lie  witnessed  at  the  Eoirnsh  head-quarters,  and,  hy  the  same 
means,  he  also  escapes  the  charge  of  stating  as  what  is  still  existing 
abases  and  absurdities  now  renounced. 

We  are  all  under  obligation  to  him  for  his  labours,  both  as  a  pilgrim 
and  an  autlior — for  his  gathered  stores  illustrative  of  that  power  eccle- 
oastical  which  so  boldly  threatens  our  liberties,  and  for  the  faithful  and 
interesting  manner  in  which  he  has  submitted  these  to  our  notice. 

The  first  thing  peculiar  to  the  Romish  faith  which  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  onr  pilgrim,  is  its  monastic  system  ;  at  least,  that  system  as  it 
«iiitB  in  Italy.  With  great  candour,  he  gives  palliating  reasons,  which 
do  not  exist,  at  least,  to  the  same  degree  elsewhere,  for  the  immuring 
in  that  country  of  so  many  young  women  iu  nunneries ;  but  he  seem- 
ingly does  not  see  that  his  apology  for  the  Romish  Church,  in  this  re- 
spect, involves  the  strongest  possible  condemnation  of  its  whole  practi- 
cal tendencies.  "The  Cities  of  the  Plain"  were  not  more  deeply 
steeped  in  licentiousness  than  is  that  region  of  Christendom  which  has 
for  ite  centre  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  ana  for  its  governor,  spiritual  and 
civil,  the  pretended  Vicar  of  Christ.  A  great  proportion,  it  seems,  of 
its  young  men,  choose  to  lead  a  bachelor's  life ;  which  they  do,  in  many 
instances,  in  genteel  convents — both  convents  and  nunneries  differing 
very  much  as  to  rank  and  comfort.  Of  course  an  equal  proportion  of 
yoon^  women  remain  unmarried  ;  but  such  are  the  snares  and  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  society  in  which  they  move,  tliat  if 
they  are  not  withdrawn  from  it,  by  some  means  or  other,  there  is  little 
chance  of  their  retaining  their  virtue ;  so  that  to  avoid  open  shame, 
they  are  thrust  into  religious  houses,  as  they  are  called,  where,  at  least, 
outward  decency  is  observed. 

Oar  Author  mentions  another  circumstance  which  marks  in  charac- 
ters of  deepest  infamy,  the  moral  status  of  the  subjects  of  this  Italian 
demigod.*  In  some  parts  of  the  scenic  representations  by  which  the 
Pope  and  his  clergy  seek,  at  one  season  of  trie  year,  to  instruct  or  ra- 
ther amuse  the  people,  the  lights  were  extinguished,  or  at  least  partly 
so,  with  the  view  of  deepening  the  effect  sought  to  be  produced  :  but  it 
would  not  do  ;  the  darkness  gave  rise  to  such  deeds  of  dai-kness  in  the 
churches  in  which  these  scenes  were  exhibited — churches  filled  with 
the  mnti  of  the  Pope^  and  in  the  Pope's  own  hallowing  presence,  that 
the  darkening  process,  especially  as  many  English  were  looking  on^ 
^•d  to  be  renounced. 

Pirotestants  were  scarcely  prepared  for  such  a  disclosure  as  this ;  yet 
when  they  come  to  learn  its  true  causes,  they  will  be  no  more  asto- 
nished than  they  would  be  at  seeing  a  corn  stack  in  a  blaze,  after  » 
torch  had  been  applied  to  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  monasteries  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Our  Author  say« — 

"  it  is  imagined  by  some  persons  In  England,  admirers  of  the  medieval 
"JfsteiD,  that  the  oouventual  or  monastic  institutions  were  great  promoters 

*  I<Bl  Byron's  noMe  Italian  fricad  giv«  him  kit  sister  as  a  companion,  and  Rogers,  in 
■*"<Mr*lHita  i»  tli»8MM  Somiistasnge  in  thst  oaantry^ 
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of  charity  and  alm^siivuiz.  They  have  suggested  that  their  estahlbhment 
ia  En  Inland  wooid  be  for  the  atlTantatre  of  the  poor,  as  they  would  oolleet 
aroand  them  lar^  nambers  of  the  destitute,  aad  djdly,  as  of  old,  mete  out 
to  each  his  portion  of  food."  ^'  The  experiment,  as  exhibited  in  Italy^  goes 
to  ^ive  a  ne^tive.  and  that  a  Terr  decided  one,  to  the  theory.  It  is  foosd 
aniTersally  throachoat  Italr,  that  monastic  instil utioiis  do  not  alleviate  the 
poverty  and  destitution  of  the  people."*  **  Indeed,  so  far  from  their  bdng 
generally  palliatives  of  mendicancy,  it  will  be  found,  that  not  nnfreqoently 
those  towns  of  Italy  which  are  most  si^alized  by  the  number  and  wealth 
of  their  monasteries  and  convents  are,  in  the  same  degree  remarkable  for 
the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  population.  In  the  eity  of  Rome,  where 
the  number  of  these  institutions  exceeds  all  bounds,  and  where  the  monks 
and  fnars  constitute  a  lar^  proportion  of  the  population,  it  is  found  neees- 
sary  to  raise  subscriptions  among  the  laity,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
poor  and  the  destitute.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  on 
this  point,  I  am  decidedly  against  these  institutions ;  and  I  think  it  a  fatal 
objection  to  them,  that  they  check  and  impede  the  natural  current  of  the 
charities  or  alms  of  the  wealthy.  Their  number  is  so  great,  their  demands 
so  numrrous,  their  objects  so  varied,  that  they  intercept  the  flow  of  charity, 
so  that  which  would  naturally  pass  to  the  poor  and  destitute,  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  monks  and  friars.**  **  They  are  a  sort  of  licensed  mendi- 
cants investing  beggary  and  mendicancy  with  an  ecclesiastical  character, 
not  only  drawing  to  themselves  all  the  alms  of  the  wealthy^  but  taking 
away  aU  the  sluune  of  beggary  so  observable  in  other  conntrioB.*^ 

Much  has  been  asserted  of  the  happiness  of  the  poor  female  inmates 
of  these  high -walled,  iron-staonchioiied  prisons.  A  Bunneiy  is  said  to 
be  a  place  of  calm  and  holy  peace — a  very  type  of  heayen.  Let  ns 
hear  oar  author  as  to  this. 

*'  We  were  wholly  unable  to  remove  from  our  minds  the  impressions  ve 
had  received  of  the  real  unhappiness  and  wretchedness  of  a  nun*8  life. 
The  impression  was  created  by  a  number  of  petty  incidents  which,  theogh 
small  in  themselres,  yet  when  taken  together,  have  considerable  w^^  as 
betraying  the  real  truth,  so  often  and  so  carefully  attempted  to  be  eon- 
coaled ;  and  day  by  day  this  impression  became  deeper  and  deeper  on  oor 
minds ;  and  though  on  every  occasion  the  nuns  used  to  say  they  were 
happy,  and  though  they  mingled  loud  laughter  with  every  sentence  to 
show  they  are  happy,  and  frisk  about  at  the  age  of  fifty  like  hoydening 
girls  of  fifteen,  to  prove  themselves  happy,  and  then,  standing  with  their 
mouths  stretched  as  if  in  a  merry  smile,  amd  to  assure  the  spectator  their 
feelings  are  pleasurable. 

"  A  gentleman  who  holds  an  official  station  in  the  Papal  court,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  his  office,  has  been  obliged  to  accompany  the  Cardinal 
Ykar  in  his  visitation  of  8<Hne  of  the  nunneries,  communicated  to  ns  in 
private  the  impressions  created  on  his  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  years  and 
experience,  and  the  father  of  a  large  family ;  was  a  very  domestic,  amiable, 
and  religious  man  for  a  Romanist;  and  certainly  was  the  most  lespectable 
character  as  an  Italian  gentleman,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  meet  in 
Italy."  '*  He  and  his  wife  communicated  many  things  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  learned,  and  frequently,  by  introductions,  put  us  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  matters  in  which  they  themselves  could  not  prudently 
appear.  He  used  to  say,  that  when  novices  became  nuns  at  an  early  age, 
as  eighteen  or  twenty,  they  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  happy,  for  two  or 
three  years  at  least ;  that  for  that  time  there  seemed  to  be  noUung  re- 
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markable ;  but  that  when  they  became  old  enough  to  see  and  understand 
well  what  were  the  consequences  of  the  step  they  had  taken,  and  that  now 
there  Was  no  hope  before  them,  they  soon  gave  way  to  sorrow  and  despair. 
He  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the  effect  of  this  on  the  spirits  and  appear- 
ance of  the  young  ladies.    He  stated  that  the  broken-hearted  look,  the 
shades  of  deep  and  indelible  sorrow,  the  lines  of  settled  and  unalterable 
sadness,  the  expression  of  resentment  and  despair,   that  characterized 
many  of  these  young  creatures,  used  to  affect  his  heart,  sadden  all  his  best 
feelings,  and  trouble  his  very  dreams.    He  could  not  think  or  speak  of  the 
subject  without  such  feeling  that  the  tears  would  come  into  his  eyes, 
saying  that  it  was  inconceiys^le  the  number  of  nuns  that  went  to  an  early 
grave  under  this  system.     While  they  were  very  young,  they  knew  not,  oA 
yet,  the  nature  of  the  step  they  had  taken ;  and  if  they  lived  through 
seme  years,  so  as  to  survive  the  feelings  of  a  woman's  heart,  they  gene- 
rally went  on  in  a  dull,  passive,  monotonous  life,  spending  a  sort  of  inani- 
mate existence,  but  that  there  were  comparatively  few  who  so  survived. 
Those  who  awoke  to  the  reality  of  their  state,  and  thought  of  all  the  ties 
of  heme  and  affection,  and  their  exchange  of  all  freedom  for  the  dull  mo- 
notony and  useless  employments  of  the  cloister,  soon  pined  and  saddened, 
and  sinking  into  despair,  died  of  madness.**    "  Such  a  state  of  existence  is 
not  conducive  to  the  growth  of  a  true  and  healthful  religion  in  the  soul ; 
aoeordingly  it  is  found,  that  whenever  there  is  religion  in  a  nunnery,  it 
runs  into  that  wild  and  prurient  thing  that  we  rightly  call  *  monomania,* 
and  results  in  the  most  extravagant  claims  to  visions  and  revelations.    It 
is  the  rel^on  of  madness." 

We  hare  already  adverted  to  the  deadly  moral  malaria  which  has 
penetrated  almost  ev«ry  abode  of  the  Iiallowed  city,  despite  all  the  pu- 
rifying inHuendes  at  work,  in  the  shape  of  holy  churchmen.  Let  ub 
now  see  whether  this  malaria  has  penetrated  its  convents  and  nun* 
oertes.    The  two  following  quotations  will  determine  this  point : — 

**  Every  one  who  knowis  anything  of  Italy^  and  especially  of  Rome,  is 
aware  that  the  most  debauched  and  profligate  cliaracteis  in  the  land  are 
among  these  inmates  of  the  cloister. 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  an  official  gentleman,  who  at  times  was 
<>hliged  to  attend  the  Cardinal  Vicar  at  the  formal  visitation  of  the  mo- 
BSBteries,  gave  us  some  information  on  the  subject.  His  wife  informed 
my  wife,  that  on  an  occasion  shortly  before  our  visit  to  Rome,  they  fbmid 
in  a  Donnery  vhich  they  named,  and  whi<^h  was  not  two  minutes'  walk 
from  our  residence,  that  no  less  than  four  of  the  nnns  were  enciente, 
^ey  were  inunediately  removed  to  another  establishment,  the  reverend 
coifessor  was  removed  elsewhere,  and  the  whole  affair  was  kept  as  secret 
u  posrible.  It  would  never  have  been  known,  were  it  not  that  this  nun- 
nery was  one  of  those  whose  inmates  are  occupied  in  teaching  the  young 
^ies  of  Rome;  and  young  ladies  vnil  talk.  And  matters  became  more 
eanvassed,  owing  to  the  impression  that  the  poor  eonfessor  was  only  a 
Mape-goat  for  a  higher  personage,  whose  gnilt  was  to  be  concealed  by  the 
diamiflul  of  a  subaltern.*' 

^T,  Seymour  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  confessors  of  the  Roman 
nonaeries  were  generally  young  men.  How  mortifying  to  the  devil  ta 
find  himself  thus  dared  by  the  joung  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Rome, 
even  when  wielding  his  most  powerful  weapons  against  them.  This 
Anangement,  however,  affords  these  institutions  an  opportunity  of  do* 
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positing  a  large  amount  of  merit  in  the  strong  box  of  the  ChnrcB. 
The  following  statement  will  harrow  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  The 
guilty  persons  should  be  literally  buried  alive  : — 

*•  But  there  are  some  establishments  from  which  even  this  suspicion*'  of 
licentiousness  **  could  never  go  forth.  They  are  so  closely  kept  that  mortal 
eye  can  never  see  the  intima  penetralia.  The  *  sefmlte  vive,^  for  ezamplei 
viz,  *  the  buried  alive,*  are  establishments  of  this  kind.  The  young  crea- 
ture, as  a  part  of  the  cei'emonial  of  admission,  is  laid  alive  in  her  coffin, 
and  when  once  admitted,  she  is  in  fact  as  dead  and  buried  to  her  friends, 
for  she  is  never  allowed  to  see  again  any  of  them.  Once  a  year,  on  an 
appointed  day,  the  parents  of  'the  buiied  alive'  may  attend  at  the  nnn- 
iiery,  and  the  young  creature  within  may  hear  their  loved  and  familiar 
voices,  but  she  must  never  see  them ;  and  as  no  kind  of  intercourse  is  ever 
permitted,  she  can  never  know  whether  they  are  living  or  dead,  except  as 
she  hears,  or  does  not  hear  their  voices  on  that  day.  If  a  parent  has  died 
during  the  year,  the  abbess  assembles  the  nuns.  She  tells  them  that  the 
parents  of  one  of  them  is  dead,  and  desires  all  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
departed ;  but  she  never  reveals  the  name  of  the  dead,  so  that  all  the  nous 
ai-e  left  in  a  state  of  intense  and  agonizing  suspense  till  the  one  day  comes 
round,  and  all  listen  to  catch  the  tone  of  their  parents*  voices,  and  the  ab- 
i.ence  of  the  lougcd-for  voice  tells  the  tale  of  the  bereaved  recluse !" 

Who  can  tell  what  atrocities  may  be  committed,  and  what  agonies 
and  outrages  may  be  endured  in  tliese  living  tombs :  and  to  think  that 
ooe  pretending  to  be  the  Vtcar  of  the  God  of  Mercy  should  l^nd  bis 
countenance  to  such  Moloch- like  proceedings  1 

Our  Author  gives  us  an  amusing  instance  of  a  person  taking  the 
white  veil.  She  seemed  to  be  a  young  lady.  She  had  a  profusion  of 
long  and  luxuriant  curls,  of  rich  chesnut- coloured  hair,  and  was  dressed 
in  satin  and  lace,  adorned  with  many  a  valuable  and  sparkling  gem ; 
but  the  romance  of  the  scene  soon  vanished,  for  she  proved  to  be  a  ser- 
vant pretty  well  on  in  life,  decorated  with  her  mistress's  jewels;  but 
what  was  most  annoying  of  all,  the  whole  affair  of  the  flowing  auburn 
locks  proved  to  be  a  wig. 

The  Pope  would  as  soon  have  one  of  Guy  Fawkes'  barrels  of  gun- 
powder placed  nnder  the  celebrated  chsXr  of  St.  Peter,  as  permit  the  ope- 
rations of  a  Bible  Society  in  Rome.  And  no  wonder— ^e  Bible  is  just 
an  hand-granade  which,  when  directed  against  the  hay,  stubble,  dct. 
which  his  holii.ess  has  so  laboriously  piled  upon  the  real  St.  Peter's 
doctrines,  as  sets  all  in  a  blaze.  But  God's  ^ord  prohibited,  the  Pope 
must  produce  a  Bible  of  his  own.  This  he  does  bj  what  are  called 
"  The  High  Ceremonies  of  the  Church.'*  Thej  are  thirteen  in  num- 
ber:  illustrative  of  the  principal  events  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  a  Shakspearean,  or  Saddlers* Wells  mode  of  teaching  religion; 
in  which  the  Pone,  Cardinals,  and  Bishops  all  engage.  Sach  a  theolo- 
gical hall  may  do  for  the  Italians,  who,  as  to  such  subjects,  are  not 
yet  out  of  their  teens ;  but,  here,  it  would  only  suit  our  New- 
years-day  or  Christmas'  holidays.  But,  by  all  means,  let  Ae  Pope 
and  his  troop  visit  us,  and  in  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey,* 

*  Or  «  wnm  of  tke  Cr\%UX  Talarp  might  be  contMratcd  for  tlw  paqxiae. 
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go  through  their  pei  formanccs*  and  we  will  vouch  for  it,  that  all 
tendencies  to  Romanism,  among  us,  will  thereafter  disappear,  &nd  that 
soon  also  all  the  wretched  dri villi ngs  which,  under  the  name  of  Pusey- 
ism  has  so  disgraced  the  bister  kingdom,  so  noted  for  its  manly  Fensc, 
will  be  cast  forth  as  rags  taken  from  an  infected  body.  Our  readers 
may  not  object  to  one  of  these  performances,  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 
We  shall  select  •'  The  Last  Supper."  It  is  profane  ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
exhibit  a  crime  in  its  details,  if  we  think  that  we  shall  thereby  pre- 
vent others  from  falling  into  a  similar  offence  : — 

**  They,"  the  Apostles,  "  took  their  seat  all  at  one  side  of  the  table,  which 
was  narrow,  having  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  their  faces  to  the  specta- 
tors. The  table  was  tastefully  laid  out,  not  as  we  might  suppose  the  hum- 
ble table  of  our  Lord  to  be,  but  loaded  with  plate,  and  decorated  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers.  The  governor  of  Rome  stood  at  one  end,  and  there 
were  many  officials  in  atteiidance.  At  last  the  Pope  entei-ed,  asked  a  bless- 
iag,  and  moved  along  the  side  of  the  table,  opposite  the  apostles,  so  as  to 
be  between  them  and  the  spectators,  the  whole  being  so  elevated  as  to  be 
easily  visible  to  all.  A  bishop  humbly  approached,  acting  the  part  of  a 
serrant  or  waiter,  holding  a  dish  of  soup,  and  bending  on  one  knee,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Pope. '  The  Pope  then  acting  the  part  of  our  Lord,  handed 
it  across  the  table  to  the  first  apostle,  who  rose  to  receive  it.  Then,  again 
and  again,  another  and  another  bishop  approached,  bent  on  one  knee,  pre- 
sented a  dish  of  soup  and  retired,  and  the  Pope  disposed  of  it  as  before. 
When,  in  this  manner,  all  the  apostles  wei*e  served,  there  was  a  second,  and 
afterwards  a  thh^  course ;  there  being  a  profusion  of  fish,  and  vegetables, 
and  rice,  &c.  all  served  by  bishops,  on  their  knees,  presenting  each  plate 
to  the  Pope,  and  then  by  the  Pope  in  person  presenting  each  plate  to  the 
apostles.  All  was  concluded  hy  r.  grace,  when  1  retired  fully  satisfied  with 
my  share  of  the  entertainment. 

**  As  a  scene  of  mockery  it  was  sufficiently  sad,  and  yet  the  sadness  was 
atterly  banished  in  the  men-iment  occasioned  by  tl  eso  dramatic  apostles. 
They  set  themselves  to  it,  as  if  it  wore  the  first  supper  they  had  ever  eaten, 
and  the  last  they  were  to  eat.  There  was  a  voraciousness  of  manner,  a 
perfect  demolition  of  every  thing  to  the  very  cleaning  of  their  plates,  that 
drew  bursts  of  merriment  from  every  part  of  the  assembly.  A  good  man 
would  find  it  difficult  to  say  whether  laughter  at  the  absurdity,  or  grief  at 
the  mockery  of  the  M-hole  scene,  was  the  most  natural  effect  produced. 

"  On  objecting  against  all  this,  in  a  conference  with  one  of  tbe  priests 
at  Rome,  sometime  afterwards,  and  stating  that  there  was  nothing  more 
likely  Co  give  offence  to  the  English  Protestants — nothing  more  calculated 
to  impress  them  with  strong  repugnance  against  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  as  a 
nperstitioos  and  idolatrous  church — ho  replied,  that  their  religion,  and  re- 
figions  rites,  and  religious  scenes  were  arranged  for  Catholics  and  not  for 
Protestants ;  for  Italians  and  not  for  English,  and  that  it  was  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  it  was  rites  and  scenes  that  were  most  suitable  to  a  Roman 
or  Italian  person,  and  that  however  unwilling  to  alienate  the  people  of  other 
lands,  they  yet  were  bound  to  adopt  a  religious  system  suitable  to  the  pe- 
caliarities  of  their  own."  "  On  again  objecting,*  that  the  whole  act  and 
form  that  had  taken  place  at  Ara  Cadf  was  stamped  ineffaceably  with  the 
characters  of  superstition  and  idolatry  beyond  all  that  M-e  had  previously 
imagined  as  poesible  in  the  (Jhui*ch  ot  liomo — he  answered  by  a  frank  and 
fair  aequiascenoe  in  our  views ;  expressing  it  as  his  own  private  and  per- 
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sonal  feeling,  ihftt  he  himself  not  only  eonid  not  join  in  it,  but  would  never 
be  present  at  it,  lest  he  should  seem  to  sanction  it ;  and  he  added,  that  he 
believed  that  sach  opinions  as  he  expressed  were  held  by  the  very  highest 
authorities  in  the  Church. 

"  That  it  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the  people, 
that  they  Aould  not  be  interfered  with,  but  should  be  allowed  to  have  their 
religious  rites  as  pleased  themselves — that  the  monks,  whose  numbers  gate 
them  vast  power,  would  lose  their  wealthy  and  would  therefore  be  alienated 
from  the  Pope  if  he  interfered ;  and,  finally,  any  interference  would  lead  to 
some  ocmmotion  which  it  were  more  wise  and  prudent  to  avoid ;  adding, 
with  a  most  expressive  smile,  that  he  had  seen  the  impudence  and  foUy  of 
such  uncalled-for  interference,  when  the  English  Bbhop  of  Exeter  had  so 
unnecessarily  interfered  with  a  display  of  authority  in  the  matter  of  soi- 
plices.** 

All  this  proceeds  upon  a  principle  well  wrought  out  by  the  Roman- 
ists, namely,  the  principle  of  accommodation.  When  tlie  Papal  mis- 
sionaries find  access  to  any  unchristian ised  people,  they  meet  them 
half-waj,  so  that  they  will  only  ackno\i  ledge  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  this  way  their  Church  exhibits  the  grotesque 
effect  witnessed  in  what  are  called  dissolving  views,  when  the  two  shif- 
ting scenes  meet  and  mingle  together,  so  that  trees,  it  may  be,  are  seen 
growing  in  drawing  rooms,  men  standing  on  clouds,  and  rocks  obtrud- 
ing themselves  into  bed-rooms. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  the  people  are  frivolous  and  demoralized  to  a  lamentable  de- 
gree ;  and  that  just  as  we  pass  from  its  more  distant  regions  to  the 
central  locality  of  that  system,  these  characteristics  become  more  ag- 
gravated— the  nearer  the  Vicar  of  God  the  l^ss  of  godliness — the  more 
of  saintly  show,  of  pasteboard  piety,  the  less  piety  of  the  heart — the 
more  holy  water,  the  fewer  holy  works.  Talking  ad  a  manufacturer 
would  do,  Rome,  as  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  has  a  mighty 
moving  power,  and  ought  to  turn  off  a  large  amount  of  what  is  spirit- 
ually valuable  and  beautiful ;  but  it  would  appear  that  its  high- pressure 
power  and  complicated  machinery  do  nought  but  destroy  the  material 
subjected  to  their  operations.  The  mystery,  however,  is  not  a  very 
deep  one.     Let  us  endeavour  to  throw  a  little  lig*^t  upon  it. 

Man  is  morally  powerful  for  good  to  himself  and  others — ^happy  and 
exalted  according  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  think  for  himself  upon 
the  great  questions  which  affect  his  own  well-being  and  that  of  his 
fellows — ^according  to  the  liberty  which  he  enjoys  of  exercising  that 
right,  and  in  proportion  as  his  love  of  goodness  and  the  good  exceeds 
his  selfish  fear  or  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  man  is  unprofitable  to 
himself  and  to  others — is  morally  impotent  and  depressed,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  unfitted  to  exercise  his  faculties  upon  his  own  great  in- 
terests and  those  of  society — ^as  he  is  denied  his  right  to  do  so — and 
in  proportion  as  his^ove  of  goodness  and  the  good  is  surmounted  by 
his  fear  of  personal  evil. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  as  concerns  man  as  to  his 
own  well-being,  and  his  power  to  promote  the  well-being  of  his  fellows ; 
and  to  this  philosophy  must  necessarily  be  conformed  every  system 
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of  fftidi  really  Touehsafed  from  heaven  ;  and,  rightly  applied,  we  will 
find  it  an  ethereal  spear  detecting  every  false  faith  that  may  be  found 
swelled  and  croaking  at  the  ear  of  credulous  man. 

Oar  blessed  Saviour,  he  by  whom  all  things  spiritual  and  outNvard 
were  formed,  recognized  this  philosophy  in  the  faith  which  he  has  es- 
tablished. The  central  principle  of  that  system  is  faith  in  Christ,  as 
at  once  God  and  man  ;  but,  though  really  the  Son  of  God,  does  he  call 
upon  as  to  acknowledge  his  divinity  simply  on  the  strength  of  bis  own 
declaration  ?  or  does  he  take  man  in  his  ignorance  and  natural  super- 
stition, and  bring  him  under  the  power  of  a  mere  feeling  or  i magma* 
tion,  in  place  of  a  well-founded,  well- tested  conviction  1 

Again,  does  he  submit  his  credentials  only  to  a  select  few,  to  whose 
report  of  them  all  others  were  on  pain  of  {lamnation  to  trust  ?  No,  he 
does  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  ;  openly,  frequently,  with  winning  fa- 
miliarity, in  the  midst  of  mingling  crowds  of  friends  and  malignant 
gainsay ers,  he  produced  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  his  allegations,  as  an  ambassador  from  heaven  ;  and  this  evi- 
dence is  of  so  simple  a  character,  that  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
may  equally  well  judge  of  its  character  and  amount.  The  Divine  One 
thus  appealing  to  man  as  a  high  intelligence,  gives  him  a  true  dignity, 
tempered  with  humility ;  lends  him  a  confidence  guided  by  an  hal- 
lowed wisdom.  In  reference  to  those,  also,  who  may  address  us  in 
his  name,  our  Saviour  put  us  on  our  guard ;  we  are  to  try  the  spirits 
by  that  word  which  is  the  dictation  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  What  in- 
namerable  appeals  also  are  made  by  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  to 
the  common  sense  and  reasoning  powers  of  those  to  whom  they  ad- 
dressed themselves,  and  through  them  to  us ! 

The  gospel  scheme  is  chai*acterized  by  humility.  This  grac^  is  to 
be  especially  cherished  by  those  in  spiritual  authority.  Our  Saviour 
commends  it  to  his  followers  by  his  example,  especially  by  one  of  the 
closing  acts  of  his  life,  and  by  the  opening  words  of  his  earliest  address. 
But  whilst  faith  is  the  central  principle,  and  humility  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  Christianity,  love  is  its  impelling  power.  It  does 
appeal  to  our  natural  dread  of  evil ;  it  does  sound  in  our  ears  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  assuring  us  of  the  fact,  that  an  eternity  of  woe 
18  awaiting  the  finally  impenitent ;  but  its  great  moving  considera- 
tion is  lovCj  love  of  the  highest  goodness,  exciting  an  ardent  desire 
to  resemble  that  goodness,  and  to  be  filled  with  iiis  spirit,  and  so 
fitted  for  His  presence.  This  is  the  grand,  the  altimate  aim  of  the 
true  Christian.  The  doctrine  of  the  pardon  of  sin  through  a  cruci- 
fied Redeemer  is  inconceivably  precious ;  but  still,  it  is  not  an  ulti- 
mate  but  a  progressive  doctrine,  and  valuable  only  in  its  onward  rela- 
tion to  that  which  is,  in  time,  the  cope-stone  of  our  faith,  glory  being 
reserved  for  another  state.  Nothing,  the  Christian  knows,  will  avail 
in  the  sight  of  God  but  a  new  creature  ;  so  that  when  he  finds  that 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  him  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  lie  hails  the  evidence  that  his  name 
is  written  in  the  Lamb*8*Book  of  Life — that  nothing  shall  separate 
liim  from  the  protecting  power,  because  nothing  shall  separate  him 
from  the  love  of  Christ. 
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Such  are  the  exalting  powers,  and  rights,  and  aspitations  tooch- 
safed  and  cherished  under  the  gospel.  "Under  that  system  the  Chri»- 
tian  unites  himaelf  with  what  he  conceives  to  he  a  Church  of  God,  but 
he  allows  no  body  nor  individual  to  come  in  betwixt  him  and  his  con- 
scientious convictions  of  the  truth.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  iU 
Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and,  consequently,  there  it  is  alone  that  ho 
seeks  for  the  infallible  solution  of  all  religious  questions.* 

Bat  to  what  are  we  to  compare  the  great  mass,  lay  and  clerical, 
which  we  call  the  Romish  Church  ?  It  is  like  a  great  nursery  esto- 
blishnient,  including  a  vast  number  of  children,  with  a  vast  body  of 
nurses  over  them.  The  nurses,  not  by  instructions,  but  by  coaxirtgs, 
deceptions  of  all  kinds,  threatenin^s  and  small  punishments,  endear 
vouring,  but  in  vain,  to  keep  them  in  order. 

The  Church  is  every  thing  to  the  poor  Papist.  It  thinks,  dreams, 
reasons,  concludes,  resolves,  and  acts  for  him.  It  mattei-s  not,  as  to 
spiritual  things,  whether  his  cranium  holds,  or  does  not  hold  a  brain, 
he  needs  no  theological  bump.  What  he  is  required  to  do  and  know 
for  his  salvation,  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  anaount.  What  he 
yields  to  his  physician  as  to  his  body,  he  yields  to  his  priest  as  to  his 
soul.  He  is  prepared  to  swallow  any  doze  of  nonsense,  however  gross, 
that  may  be  administered,  (such  as  the  story  of  St.  Anthony  preaching 
to  the  fishes,)  or  to  submit  to  any  operation,  in  the  way  of  penance, 
which  may  be  orderedi  Nay,  such  is  the  advantage  taken  of  his  Sot- 
tish superstition,  that  he  is  cruelly  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  Protes* 
tant  world,  by  being  made  to  mumble  prayers  to  the  High  IntelUgenee, 
without  understanding  one  syllable  which  proceeds  from  his  mouth.* 
By  the  same  gross  mechanical  means,  he  is  patched  and  brushed 
up  for  heaven,  or  rather  he  is  prepared  for  the  Pope's  finishing  purga- 
torial process — he  is  thus,  in  all  its  processes,  the  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter — a  subject  of  the  purest  despotism.  Need  we  wonder  then, 
that  the  abused  Catholic  has,  as  to  spiritual  things,  a  trodden-down 
aspect,  a  timid  look,  a  cautious  gait.  The  priest,  the  priest,  btill  haunt- 
ing him.     If  he  meet  but  his  eye,  he  is  instantly  mesmerized. 

This  was  all  foreseen  by  our  Saviour.  He  knew  that  amid  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  pow/cr,  that  which  made  a  Satan  of  an  angel,  is 
the  most  powei-ful  and  untanieable  of  all  lusts.  He  foresaw  that,  as 
with  a  wisdom  equal  to  its  daring,  it  takes  all  shapes,  seizes  upon  all 
positions,  assumes  all  characters,  in  order  to  gain  its  proud  purposes, 
it  would,  after  the  authority  of  inspiration  had  been  withdrawn  fronj  tlie 

*  Do  the  Popish  priests  ask,  how  can  an  uneducated  man  interpret  Scripture  fir  hJm- 
Mlf?  Allowing,  for  the  moment,  that  he  cannot  easilj  do  80,  fitill,  is  such  a  task  not  athoa- 
sand-fold  easier  for  such  a  man  than  that  of  searching  into  and  duljr  pondering  the  evidcDCS 
\jj  which  the  Bomisli  Church  seeks  to  establish  its  infallibility  ?  Bat  there  is  little  danger 
of  a  «erioii8-minded,  though  uneducated  man  misinterpreting  Scripture,  in  anj  of  its  vital 
points ;  and  he  cannot  continue  to  read  and  stvdy  the  Scripture  without  bocomhl^  ednfsted 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  for  the  Bible  is  at  once  the  most  inUlkdwtl  and  the  nio&t 
mieUtctuatbsing  book  in  the  world. 

t  The  Georgians  are  not  a  whit  more  irrational,  when,  believing  that  a  written  pngrf  >* 
attended  to  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  motiuii,  put  thvir  written  prajers  into  a  cjrUaderi  whiok 
cylinder  is  moved  by  the  village  water- wheel*  so  that  sleeping  or  making,  tbetr  petition*  ar* 
ascending  to  heaven,  but  then  this  arrangement  does  not  support  a  priesthood. 
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eftrtb,  MBome  the  spiritaftl  character,  and  convert  the  temple  of  God, 
the  shrine  of  meekness,  lowliness,  and  grace,  into  a  stronghold  of  fright- 
All  despoUsm,  and  hence  our  Saviour  makes  the  t-acred  record  to  bear 
the  strongest  testimony  against  this  hcaven-defjing,  earth -desolating, 
and  soul-destroying  passion. 

Bat  the  Romish  doctrines,  at  once  the  most  absurd  and  deadening  to 
the  eoBscieiice,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  relative  position  assumed 
by  the  Church.  They  are  framed  upon  a  purely  mercantile  type. 
She  isy  it  seems,  a  huge  banking  establishment,  in  which  the  vnlimited 
amount  of  onr  blessed  Saviour  and  the  saints'  merit  is  deposited.  Bin 
is  a  debt,  and  one  which  can  be  liquidated  only  by  suffering,  or  by  the 
treasury  in  the  Church's  hands.  But,  by  the  way,  if  the  spirituMl  trea- 
sure is  unlimited,  and  if  is  all  stored  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  grand  bank 
of  Christendom,  how  is  it  that  any  sin  stands  on  record  against  any  in- 
dividual among  her  members  ;  or  against  any  departed  spirit  once  joined 
to  her?  saving,  indeed,  those  who  may  have  committed,  what  the 
Church  calls  deadly  sin.  Were  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  entrusted 
with  an  unlimited  amount  of  specie,  wholly  for  the  feeding  of  the  poor, 
and  were  there  still  instances  occurring  of  starvation  among  the  people, 
the  result  would  be  the  condemnation  of  the  directors  of  the  institution  ; 
and  richly  provided  as  she  is,  does  not  Bin  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Catholio 
Church,  when  she  permits  the  spirit  of  a  single  Catholic  to  nass  hence 
without  an  unchallengeable  passport  to  heaven  ;  and  yet  the  old  heathen 
clumsy  contrivance  of  a  purgatory  is  still  kept  a-foot.  Here  is,  at  leasts 
a  seeming  contradiction  which  Cardinal  Wiseman,  or  our  neighbour^ 
Bishop  Gillies,  ought  to  explain.  We  press  it  home  upon  them.  The 
question  being,  how  is  it,  that  infinite  merit  bestowed  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  covering  sin,  and  placed  wholly  under  the  management  of  the 
Churchy  does  not  wholly  efface  finite  demerit  ?  These  gentlemen  will 
not  say,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  an  orthodox  soul  is  found  in 
PuigaCorj,  it  must  be  owing  to  a  shortening  of  the  earthly  gold  to  pro* 
cure  the  needed  amount  of  Uie  spiritual ;  for  we  are  told  that  one  penny 
will  rescue  a  soul  from  torment.  Neither  will  they  say,  that  this  hea- 
venly treasure  of  the  Church  does  not  lessen  the  necessity  of  purgato- 
rial purification;  for  such  a  motion  is  incompatible  with  the  practice 
of  prayers  and  masses*  for  the  dead  ;  but  it  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the 
hideous  doctrine,  and  the  selling  of  indulgencies — a  doctrine  and  a  prac- 
tice calculated  to  break  up  every  social  bond  of  life,  and  to  prepare  the 
world  for  another  deluge. 

Let  us  see,  however,  what  Indulgences  really  are.  Onr  readers, 
most  likely,  know  well  how  the  sale  of  such  ware  proceeded  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  ;  how  that  prospective  as  well  as  retrospective 
indalgences  were  disposed  of ;  how  that  the  pardon  of  sins  proceeded, 
according  to  a  list  of  prices,  founded  upon  their  comparative  aggrava- 
tion.    Iloar  that  Tetzel  and  his  friends  secured  a  splendid  feast  for 

*  Bj  tU  WBj,  how  «M7  it  would  h%  to  Mttle  the  qnestloii  at  to  the  rcaHty  of  tmntuh- 
itiBtktloB  la  tho  mSM.  Let  a  few  gnfais  of  anenic  be  put  into  tlie  wafir,  before  coneeen- 
tion,  and  then  let  tho  priest  consecrate  and  swallow  it.  If  the  doctrine  is  true,  the  priest  wiU 
teva  avallowed  neither  bread  nor  arsenic,  but  the  actual  bod/  of  Christ,  and  so  will  hare  no- 
tldnf  to  fear. 
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themielTefl^  by  induoing  the  people  to  subscribe  a  cum  ft>r  the  relief  of 
%  soul  that  iiAd  called  to  him  from  the  grave !  how  that  a  Sozon  gentie- 
man  bargained  with  that  brutal  vender  of  pardon,  for  a  sin  which  be 
intended  to  commit :  and  then  with  his  indulgence  in  his  pocket,  at- 
tacked the  very  vender  of  it  on  the  highway,  and  seized  his  strong  box 
with  all  its  contents.  How  that  it  was  said  upon  high  authority  that 
repentance  was  not  necessary  to  render  a  purchased  indulgence  affect- 
ive— ^that  no  sin  could  be  too  great  for  remission  by  an  uidulgenee— 
that  no  sooner  did  the  money  clink  in  the  box  of  the  vender,  than  the 
euffsring  soul  escaped  to  heaven.  But  let  us  do  the  Bomanists  justice. 
Such  ffrossness  it  seems,  in  point  of /orm,  is  not  now  to  be  met  with  in 
the  indulgence  exchange  or  market.  In  point  of  form  we  say ;  for  the 
more  moaern  mode  of  dealing  in  the  article  is  essentially  as  monstrous 
and  blasphemous  as  the  older,  in  use  about  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
$ioii»  But  we  shall  asain  put  our  readers  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour for  more  full  in^>^mation  on  the  subject. 

*'^'Fhe  doctrine  of  Indalgences,  practically  considered,  as  now  held  in  the 
Ohnroh  of  Rome,  is  as  follows  : — 

'^  It  is  held  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  punishments  for  8in,aeooirdiB^as 
the  sin  is  mortal  or  venial — repented,  or  not  repented  of.  These  two  kinds 
of  punishment  are  techniciilly  described  as  *  the  eUmol  punishment  and 
*  the  temporal  punishment.'  By  the  former  is  meant  HelL  By  the  latter 
is  chiefly  meant  Pureatory.  I  say  '  chiefly*  because  the  temporal  pimiBh- 
ment  is  also  supposed  to  include  listings,  penances,  afflictions,  seoafigin|8, 
and  all  such  sufferings,  in  this  life,  as  may  be  supposed  capable  of  s^isrj- 
ing.  In  any  degree,  the  justice  of  God  against  the  sinner.  But  as  it  is  be- 
tteved  that  few  if  any,  beside  the  saints  and  martyrs,  hwre  suffered,  in  tlus 
life,  all  the  tempcMral  punishment  due  to  their  sins ;  they  are  believed  to 
undergo  what  remains  of  their  prescribed  punishment,  m  the  sofieringsof 
Purgatory.  It  is  called  temporal  in  opposition  to  eternal,  not  as  raerdy 
belonging  to  this  life ;  but  as  being  temporary,  as  having  an  end  in  Poi^ 
tory,  m  contrast  to  that  punishment  which  has  no  end  in  hell. 

**  It  is  this  temporal  or  temporary  punishment  in  this  life,  and  then  m 
Purgatory,  which  is  supposed  to  be  mitigated  by  indulgences.  An  Indulgence 
is  never  supposed  to  forgive  a  sin  ;  but  only  to  remit  the  punishment— the 
temporal,  or  rather  the  temporary  punishment  of  the  sin.  It  is  never  sup- 
posed to  remit  the  eternal  puniahment— the  punishment  of  helL  It  has  no 
reference  to  hell,  and  has  no  relation  to  such  sins  as  are  supposed  ponisb- 
able  only  in  hell.  An  Indulgence  is  supposed  only  to  affect  the  duration  of 
the  temporal  or  temporary  punishment  of  this  life,  or  of  Pnigatory,  which 
it  remits  in  part  or  in  wKole  ;  according  as  it  is  a  plenary  or  a  partial  in- 
dulgence. A  plenary  indulgence  remits  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  whoU 
paniehment  of  Purgatory,  and  thus  secures  exemption  from  that  in^iction. 
A  paHitU  indulgence,  that  is>  an  indulgence  for  five,  or  ten,  or  an  hundred 
years,  is  supposed  te  remit  five,  or  ten,  or  an  hundred  years  of  the  suffer- 
ings in  Pmgatory ;  and  thus  to  expedite  the  transit  of  the  soul  to  Paradise." 

•*  While  I  was  at  Rome  in  the  year  1844,  the  authorities  formally  sanc- 
tioned a  work  upon  this  subject.  From  the  introduction  to  Ms  work  1 
extract  the  following  :— 

•*  Sin  produces  in  the  soul  two  most  bitter  fruits— (iMiVe,  which  deprives 
us  of  Uie  favour  and  friendship  of  God  ;  and  ptmiehmentf  which  prevents 
our  enjoyment  of  Paradise.  This  punishment  is  of  two  kiuds,  one  ekmalf 
the  other  temporary. 
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"The  ffollt^  together  with  tiie  ttwnal  paniahmant,  is  UAsiXly  rBndtted 
thnnigh  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  ChrislC  in  the  holy  saoramont  of  pen- 
•noe,  when  we  come  to  reoeive  it,  with  devout  dispositions.  As  respects  the 
temporary  panishment,  so  commonly,  yet  not  always  remitted  altogether 
hi  that  sacrament ;  it  remains  in  a  great  degree  to  make  satisfaction  in 
this  life ;  through  means  of  good  works  and  penance,  or  in  the  life  to  come 
throogfa  means  of  the  fire  of  Purgatory. 

**  Bat  who  can  penetrate  the  most  lofty  and  secret  decrees  of  God  ?  Who 
can  ever  know  how  much  the  divine  Justice  demands,  in  this  present  life, 
io  payment  of  what  we  owe,  or  whether,  through  means  of  such  satisfaction, 
the  temporal  punishment  which  is  doe  has  heen  remitted  hy  God,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  And  to  whom  will  it  not  appear  a  tormenting  pay- 
ment, the  making  the  full  satisfaction  in  the  fires  of  Purgatory.  £ver 
blessed  and  praised  be  our  most  compassionate  and  merciful  divine  Kedeem- 
er,  Jesus  Christ  He  has  indeed  conferred  upon  the  holy  Catholic  Church 
from  the  time  of  its  origin,  the  power  of  communicating  to  us,  and  of  otur 
participating  in  the  treasure  of  the  holy  Indulgences,  in  the  virtue  of  whidi 
we  are  enabled,  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  ourselves  (e(m  leggUri$tvno 
fiesiro  tneoTn/modo)  entirely  to  pay  to  divine  justice  whatever  we  owe  for  our 
sins ;  already  remitted,  both  as  respects  the  guilt  and  eternal  punishment. 

**  Thia  is  a  treasure  which  continues  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God ;  the 
treasure  of  merits  and  satisfactions  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  most  blessed  Yir- 

S'  I  Marr  and  of  the  Saints, — that  is,  the  value  of  the  satisfactions  of  the 
vine  Kedeemer,  which  were  superabundant  and  infinite:  and  also  of  the 
Moat  Holy  Mary,  and  of  the  Martyrs,  and  of  the  other  Saints,  which  was 
not  required  for  themselves  for  the  expiation  of  their  own  gentlenesses. 
These  Indulgences  are  called  'the  heavenly  treasure*  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

'*  Thia  doctrine,  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  of  holy  memory,  Clement  YI. 
tangbt,  saying  that  Jesus  Christ,  together  with  his  superabundant  passion, 
left  to  the  Church  militant  here  on  earth,  an  infinite  treasure,  not  deposit- 
ed in  a  measure  of  meal,  nor  buried  in  a  field;  but  committed  to  the  Chureh 
to  be  dispensed  in  a  wholesome  way  to  the  faithful  by  the  blessed  Peter, 
wlio  holds  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  by  his  successors,  the  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ 
on  earth.  To  the  abundance  of  this  treasure  the  merits  of  the  blessed 
Mother  of  God  assist  as  a  help,  and  also  the  merits  of  the  elect,  from  the 
first  righteous  one  even  to  the  last.  Such  treasures  being  infinite,  have  never 
been  diminished,  nor  can  be  diminished, — ^beingas  a  boundless  ocean  which 
csanot  suffer  diminution,  by  any  quantity  we  can  take  from  it. 
^*  It  is  not  however  in  the  power  of  each  individuiU  Christian  to  apply  this 
in  his  own  mode,  but  only  when,  and  how,  and  in  what  amount,  greater  or 
less,  the  Holy  Church  and  the  Supreme  Pontiff  of  Rome  may  determine. 

"  By  pl&nary  Indulgences,  or  Indulgences  in  the  form  of  Jubilee,  which 
are  the  same  in  effect,  only  that  in  the  plenary  Indulgence  in  the  form  of 
jubilee,  the  confessors  have  the  power  of  absolving  from  the  more  reserved 
cases,  to  dispense  or  commute  simple  tows,  &c.^they  remit  the  whole  of 
the  temporary  punishment  for  which  we  stand  indebted  towards  God,  even 
though  entirely  pardoned ;  and  this  too  in  such  a  way,  that  after  worthily 
receiviag'  a  plenary  indulgence,  if  a  person  happens  to  die,  the  theologians 
affirm  that  they  would  depart  directly  to  Paradise.  They  assert  the  same 
thtutf  respecting  the  holy  souls  in  Pnrgatory,  when  a  plenary  indulgence  is 
applied  to  them  by  our  prayers,  *  suffragio  not,*  and  is  applicable  if  the  Di- 
vine justice  sees  fit  to  apply  it. 

**  From  all  this  one  may  learn  of  how  great  a  price  aro  the  Indulgences, 
of  how  great  value  and  efficacy,  and  of  wliat  extensive  spiritual  advantage 
they  may  be  to  fait'iful  Christians. 

**  Such  are  the  t  octriues  respecting  Indulgeiiccs,  aS  now  held  and  taught 
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in  the  Chnrch  of  Romo.  It  will  at  onee  be  pereei^ed  that  tbey  ap^y  not 
to  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  to  that  which  ia  practically  of  more  importanoor— 
namely,  the  punishment  of  &in.  And  it  may  also  be  perceived  that  it  is  a 
most  important  item  in  the  matter,  that  an  Indulgence  of  three  hundred 
years  must  have  reference  to  the  punishment  in  Purgatory,  and  not  mere- 
ly to  the  temporary  punishment  in  this  life ;  inasmuch  as  the  measure 
conceded,  exceeds  the  possible  space  of  human  life,  so  that  although  such 
an  Indulgence  and  all  Indulgences  may  theoretically  apply  both  to  this 
world  and  to  Purgatory,  yot  for  all  practical  uses  they  mainly  apply  to  Pur- 
gatory. And  therefore  dealing  with  the  subject  practically,  an  Indulgeoce 
may  be  regarded  as  the  remission  of  the  sufferings'^n  Purgatory  for  the 
space  of  time  which  is  specified,  and  consequent  admission  of  the  sool  te 
heaven  all  the  earlier  according  to  the  days  and  years  accoi^ed. 

"  It  will  at  once  bo  perceived  that  it  is  not  a  forgiveness  of  sins  not  yet 
committed,  or  a  permission  to  commit  a  sin  contemplated.  The  real  doc- 
trine is  sufficiently  objectionable,  not  to  stand  in  need  of  any  ezaggeratiou. 
It  is  practically  the  asserti<^n  of  a  power  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  lessen 
the  years  of  suiforing  in  Purgatory  ;  and  so  to  expedite  the  soul  in  its 
passage  from  that  imaginary  region  to  the  glories  of  Paradise. 

*'  And  now  to  illustrate  the  practice. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  numbers  and 
extent  of  Indulgences,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied,  or  tlie  facility 
with  which  they  are  obtained,  without  a  visit  to  the  Churches,  the  stations, 
the  convents,  and  holy  places  of  Rome.  There  is  scarcely  a  church  or  s 
station,  a  conyent  or  a  holy  place,  there  is  scarcely  a  service  or  a  ceremony, 
a  profession,  or  other  act  of  religion,  which  has  not  its  own  special  and  pe- 
culiar Indulgences ;  and  these  are  so  numerous  and  so  easily  obtained, 
that  Indulgences  for  some  hundreds  of  years  may  easily  be  secured  by  the 
religious  exercises  of  a  single  day.  It  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  religioui 
efforts  cfa  man,  Mupposing  him  to  posucM  the  required  dispositions,  continued 
for  one  day^  may  easily  secure  indulgences  for  several  hundred  y^n  I 
A  visit  to  certain  churches  that  are  privileged,  offering  a  prescribed  prayer 
at  each ;  a  visit  to  certain  crosses,  and  images,  and  pictures,  repeating  some 
appointed  prayer,  or  performing  some  prescribeti  homage,  as  kissing  them, 
kneeling  before  them,  &:c  ;  a  visit  to  some  stations,  with  the  usual  ceremony, 
entitle  the  person  to  Indulgences  that  extend  through  centuries." 
• 

Most  of  our  readersy  we  dare  say,  have  heard  of  the  Holy  Stairs  which 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  ie  true 
that  in  a  church  in  Germany  they  claim  the  possession  of  these  same 
stairs,  and  denounce  as  a  base  imposture  all  pretence  to  the  possession 
of  the  true  and  real  Santa  scala  at  Rome.  The  holy  Leo  the  IV. 
conceded  nine  years  Indulgences  for  each  of  the  twenty-eight  steps  of 
the  said  Holy  Stairs,  to  whosoever  ascends  them  kneeling  and  praying ; 
the  devotee  thus  obtains  an  Indulgence  of  nine  years  for  each  step, 
and  as  there  are  twenty -eight  steps,  he  may  secure,  by  one  oomplets 
performance,  an  Indulgence  of  two-hundred  and  fifty-two  years. 

The  Colisseum  affords  another  illustration  of  this  system.  At  one 
end  of  it  there  is  the  representation  of  a  cross,  with  the  following  in- 
scription. *•  Whoever  kisses  the  holy  cross,  acquires  an  Indulgence  of 
one  year  and  forty  days»^  In  the  centre  of  the  arena  there  is  a  wooden 
cross,  affixed  to  which  is  this  notice,  *<  Whoever  kisses  the  holy  cross, 
acquires  an  Indulgence  of  two  hundred  days."     Leo  the  XI  I.  conceded 
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for  e?erv  an  Indulgence  of  forty  years,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred 
days,  Mplicahle  also  to  the  dead,  for  every  time  that  they  Tistt,  during 
Lent,  the  Churches  where  Uiere  are  stations  in  the  manner  prescribed. 
Turthermore,  he  conceded  to  all  who  have  made  such  visits  three  times 
in  three  distinct  days,  a  plenary  Indulgence.  In  the  index  referred  to, 
there  are  the  days,  the  Churches,  the  Stations  and  Indulgences,  eare^ 
fully  arranged  thus. 

"On  Jan.  1,  tbe  circumcision  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  a  Station  at  S. 
Marie  in  Tranatevere,  an  Indulgence  of  thirty  years  and'twelve  hundred 
days. 

'*  On  Ash  Wednesday,  at  8,  Tabina,  dec,  an  Indulgence  of  fifteen  years 
and  six  hundred  days. 

"  On  the  following  Thursday  at  S.  Geoigio  in  Velabro,  &c.,an  Indulgence 
of  ten  years  and  four  hundred  days. 

**  On  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  at  Santa  Croce,  an  Indulgence  of  fifteen 
years  and  six  hundred  days. 

"On  Palm  Sunday,  at  S.  Giovani  in  the  Latemo,  an  Indulgence  of  twen- 
ty five  years  and  one  thousand  days. 

"  On  holy  Thursday  at  S.  Giovani,  a  plenary  Indulgence. 

"  On  holy  Friday,  at  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  an  Indulgence  of 
thirty  years  and  twelve  hundred  days. 

"  On  Easter  Sunday,  at  S.  Maiie  Maggiore,  a  plenary  Indulgence. 

"On  Easter  Monday,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  an  Indulgence  of  thirty 
years  and  twelve  hundi*ed  days. 

•*  On  Thursday,  Ascension-day,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  a  plenary  In- 
duljjence. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  Vigil  of  Whitsunday,  an  indulgence  of  ten  years  and 
four  hundred  days. 

"  On  Wednesday  at  Pietro  Vaticano,  an  Indulgence  of  thirty  years  and 
twelve  hundred  days. 

"  Thus  much  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  system.  There  is  scarcely 
a  day  in  the  year  in  which  these  Indulgences  are  not  attached  to  some  one 
or  more  churches.** 

There  may  be  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  here  is,  at  all  events, 
a  primrose  path  to  paradise.  Here  is  a  religion  fit  for.a  gentleman  as 
Charles  the  Second  used  to  say ;  one  exactly  suited  to  the  Sir  John 
Falstaffs  of  their  day.  Here  is  free  trade,  great  bargains  in  spiritual 
things — ^Heaven  secured  at  the  price  of  old  rags — a  plenary  Indul- 
gence for  kissing  a  cross  I  nothing  can  go  beyond  that.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  '^  Pugrim's  Progress"  got  up  in  this  style  by  a  holy  friar 
or  a  learned  Cardinal.  Christlau's  path,  in  place  of  being  an  incon- 
veniently narrow  one,  would  be  so  broad  as  to  admit  a  "  banner*d  host" 
to  nass  "  in  loose  array  ;^*  and  he  himself  would  be  a  merry  mad-cap, 
well  filled  with  the  spirit  which  is  not  from  above;  or  would  prowl  about 
with  not  the  most  virtuous  intention-r-taking  care,  however,  to  confess 
to  his  priest,  and  replenish  his  pockets  with  tlie  Church's  treasures, 
that  be  may  be  always  able  to  clear  off  old  scores. 

But  from  the  exhibition  here  given  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  elud- 
ing Purgatory,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is,  after  all  the  fuss  made 
about  masses,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  a  single  one  to  be  found  within 
its  bounds.     But  supposing  that  there  are  numerous  sufferers  there, 
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what  a  ludeoQg  idea,  that  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  should  be  enjoy- 
ing themselves  over  their  delicious  wines,  whilst  all  these  poor  wretch- 
es are  suffering,  not  that  heaven  so  wills  or  desires  it,  bat  mainl/  for 
the  purpose  or  giving  importance  to  the  offices  of  the  Church.  How- 
can  their  spirits  repent  and  improve  under  such  circumstances  t  Their 
sole  feeling  must  be  boiling  inaignation  against  their  imfeeliDg  jailors* 
If  Pio  None  could  remit  one  hundred  years  of  suffering,  he  of  coarse  ooold 
remit  suffering  for  all  tipie  to  come.  There  is  no  evmaing  this  ooncloaioo. 
Our  author  treats  also  of  the  following  subjects-^Reucs,  Inscriptions 
in  Churches,  the  use  of  Holy  water,  the  use  of  pictures,  the  use  of  images* - 
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Emblem  of  parity !  I  hail 

Thy  silent  coming  hers, 

When  moans  departing  Winter*s  gale, 

Through  hedge  and  forest  sere. 

When  clouds  are  dark— when  things  are  dead 

On  mountain-side  and  plain, 

Lo !  suddenly  appears  thy  head 

To  bid  us  hope  again. 

To  me,  pale  visitant !  thou'rt  worth 

A  thousand  gayer  flowers, 

That  take  their  nourishment  and  birth 

From  Summers  sunnier  hours. 

The  smiling  friends  of  smiling  yean 

To  memory  these  recall : 

With  thee,  pale  bloom  I  a  friend  appears 

Who  well  were  worth  them  all. 

The  friend  who  shares  our  Winter's  woe, 

When  fled  our  Summer  bliss — 

Sweet  snow-drop  I  when  I  see  thee  blow, 

Thou  bring'st  me  back  to  this — 

Oo !  let  the  heart  that  never  bled. 

With  laughing  daisies  play, 

Or  wreath  a  crown  of  roses  red, 

Bright  with  the  beams  of  May : 

And  let  the  mind,  by  man*s  deceit 

Untaught  to  doubt  or  grieve, 

Pluck  the  gay  primrose  at  its  feet, 

And  the  green  myrtle  weave. 

Ah  I  many  a  sad  yet  soothing  dream 

The  pensive  snow-^rop  yields. 

To  them  that  seek,  by  ^ve  and  stream. 

And  in  the  silent  fieldSf 

For  emblems  of  the  life  they  lead— 

Tyoes  of  the  ills  they  bear — 

Unheeded  wrongs  by  which  they  bleed— 

Neglect — with  none  to  share. 

Pale  Innocence — ^forlorn-— opprest— 

Yet  pure  amid  the  storm — 

Lays,  kindly,  in  her  sister-breast 

The  snow-drop's  fragile  form. 
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The  unconfesBing  GrSef,  tliat  biilea, 
Yet  foXn  would  shed  its  tear, 
In  winter's  bonseless  child  confides, 
And,  fearless,  drops  it  here ; 
For  oh  I  'ds  lite  a  breathed  prayer, 
When  outcast  from  our  kind. 
With  humblest  things  our  pain  to  share. 
And  ease  the  burdened  mind. 
Hope  lighting  up  a  mourner's  cbeek— 
Faith  rising  o'er  the  tomb — 
Their  own  bright  images  may  seek 
In  thy  impressive  bloom. 
Thus,  snow-diop  I  thou  art  still  to  me 
Dearer  than  any  flower, 
That  haunts  the  shade,  or  paints  the  lea— 
That  drinks  the  sun  or  shower ; 
For  other  flow'rets  call  to  mind 
Past  happiness  or  grief, 
Whilst  thou,  by  nature,  art  designed 
To  indicate  relief — 
To  tell  the  stricken  and  opprest — 
The  thousand  sons  of  woe — 
**  Amid  the  winter  of  the  bx«ast 
The  holiest  blossoms  blow." 
Mute  Preacher  t  thou  hast  chosen  well 
An  undivided  hour : 
All  hearts  are  then  accessible — 
No  rival  shares  thy  power. 
When  leafless  woods  foiget  to  praise 
The  hand  that  clothes  them  still- 
When  hangs  no  cowslip  from  the  braes. 
No  wild  rose  o'er  the  rill. 
Lo  !  like  a  spirit  from  the  bier. 
Bursting  the  frozen  clod, 
.  We  hail  thy  saered  presence  hero, 
Lone  messenger  of  God  I 
Whispering  to  the  wintry  wind 
That  o'er  thy  bosom  sweeps — 
"  I  come  obedient  to  a  Mind 
That  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps." 

Emblem  of  Purity !  I  hail 

Thy  silent  coming  here. 

When  moans  deputing  Wintei^s  gale 

Through  hedge  and  forest  sere.  —Pbtsb  Lslt. 


THE     KIVEB. 


It  sprung  from  the  green  mountain's  side^ 

m  a  quiet  sludy  nook* 
Where,  drop  by  drop,  its  crystal  tide 

Swell'd  to  a  tiny  brook. 
And  often  by  its  mossy  brink 
The  timid  fawn  would  pause  to  drink — 
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And  wand*ring  birds  i»oald  stoop  to  Uto 
Their  bright  wings  in  its  mimic  wave — 
So  placid  in  the  summer  ray, 
So  like  a  sleeping  babe  it  lay« 
On  gently  flowed  the  silver  stream 

Upon  its  pleasant  way, 
Marm'ring  like  music  in  a  dream 

Its  OTerlasting  lay. 
Now  rippling  with  the  gurgling  aoand 
Of  joy  that  hath  no  utterance  found  ; 
Now  dashing  petulantly  on, 
Impatient  of  tl^  impeding  stone — 
Like  childhood  in  life*s  lovely  spring, 
A  wayward,  bright,  and  gladsome  thing. 
Swift  and  more  swift  in  gathering  might. 

Its  waters  swept  lUong, 
'Midst  laughing  gardens  of  delight, 

And  groves  of  sweetest  song. 
Now  with  a  wild  impetuous  force 
It  rush*d  a  torrent  in  its  course  ; 
Now  sparkling  where  the  sunbeams  glanc'd. 
In  merry  glee  its  waters  dano'd  ; 
Now  dreamily  it  glided  bye. 
Like  youth  in  love's  sweet  reverie. 
With  power  inoreas*d  for  good  or  ill. 

It  speeded  on  and  on, 
Where  smiling  hamlets  cit>wn*d  the  hill. 

And  golden  harvests  shone. 
Here  it  would  aid  the  peasant's  skill, 
And  cheer'ly  tarn  the  village  mill ; 
There  bursting  o*er  the  accustomed  bound. 
It  carried  ruin  all  around, — 
Like  op'ning  manhood's  fitful  day 
Of  virtue'i^  effort — passion's  sway. 
And  now  in  full  majestic  pride 

It  roird  a  mighty  flood. 
Where  nobly  rising  by  its  side, 

A  regal  city  stood. 
Fair  to  the  sight  from  shore  to  shore. 
Ten  thousand  aigosies  it  bore. 
While  hid  beneath  its  glitt'riug  wave, 
Love,  hope,  and  joy  had  found  a  grave ; 
Like  the  brave  front  bold  manhoc^  wears, 
Above  his  sorrows,  toils,  and  cares. 
Again,  beyond  the  dty^s  roar 

It  held  its  lonely  way. 
Where  radiant  landscapes  cheer*d  no  more. 

But  arid  deserts  lay. 
Solemn  and  sad  its  dreary  sorge 
Moan'd  like  some  wretch's  fun*ral  dii^, 
And  sullied  since  it  left  its  source 
By  all  *t  had  gather'd  in  its  course — 
It  sunk  into  the  boundless  sea 
As  man  to  dark  eternity. 
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Having  tarried  bo  long  in  the  physical  and  geological  departments, 
oQr  visits  to  the  remaining  sections  must  be  very  brief.  We  next  in- 
troduce our  readers  to  section  G,  devoted  to  mechanical  science.  This 
has  hitherto  proved  a  very  unmanageable  section ;  and  the  reason  ia 
very  obvious.  In  this  utilitarian  age,  when  science  is  regarded,  not 
as  the  handmaid  of  a  lofty  devotion,  but  of  selfish  interest,  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  a  "  gross  utilitarianism,''  to  use  Chalmers'  fa- 
voarite  phrase,  should  rear  its  head  within  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  science.  The  mechanical  section  affords  greater  facilities 
for  utilitarian  practice  than  any  of  the  others.  As  it  embraces  all 
those  mechanical  arts  which  minister  at  the  altar  of  Mammon,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  votaries  of  Mammon  should  be  glad  to  seize  the  op* 
portunity  of  giving  publicity  to  their  wares.  A  widely-reported  dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  any  mechanical  contrivance  supplies  a  cheap 
and  effectual  mode  of  advertisement.  Advertising  seems  almost  to  be 
a  edenoe  of  itself,  and  its  recent  advances  have  been  very  remarkable. 
The  very  dog  has  been  impressed  into  its  service,  so  that  he  is  to  be 
aeen  gravely  walking  the  streets  of  London  with  placards  upon  his 
^ck.  Recently,  the  metropolis  was  also  astonisoed  by  a  shower 
of  handbills  descending  from  the  clouds.  When  the  passenger  hast* 
ened  to  pick  up  the  celestial  scroll,  he  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  its 
treating  of  such  sublunary  matters — as  tea  gardens  or  magic  strops. 
Advertising  has  attained  such  a  pitch  of  refinement,  that  it  is  almost 
Altoj^ether  independent  of  any  real  entity  as  a  substratum ;  or  to  use 
the  jargon  of  traiisubstantiation,  the  species  may  exist  without  the  sub- 
stance. It  has  been  averred  by  competent  authority,  that  for  a  man 
possessed  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  capital,  with  somewhat  of  the  genius 
^  Qeorge  Bobins,  and  with  a  ponscience  not  inconveniently  tender, 
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there  is  not  a  better  mode  of  investment  than  advertifleaienta.  Hs 
haa  only  to  work  up  the  scraps  of  bis  breakfast  table  into  bread  pillii 
or  make  an  innocuous  decoction  from  the  weeds  of  his  garden,  and  then 
get  them  dulv  advertised  as  cures  for  all  the  diseases  that  afflict  ha- 
manity.  While  nine  out  of  ten  smile  at  such  quack  advertisements,  if 
the  tenth  man  is  a  believer,  the  speculation  will  pav  if  it  be  on  a  broad 
enough  basis.  Some  scores  of  honest  and  respectable  people  are  ready 
to  swear  to  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies ;  and  as  their  grateful  testimo- 
nies crowd  in  upon  the  astute  apostle  of  Hygieine,  he  is  almost  com- 
polled  to  be  a  believer  himself.  Jt  is  sad  to  think  of  men  making  a 
traffic  of  the  frailties  of  huipaaityy  and  a  frailty,  too,  that  leans  to 
virtue's  side,  viz.  faith ;  but  the  worshipper  of  Mammon  will  alvayii 
when  he  haa  ^  opportunitji  laugh  to  sqorn  ou^  ^  IKvine  humanity.' 
This  unolean  spirit  was  so  intrusive,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  a  dim- 
cult  matter  to  expel  it  from  section  G,  and  thus  pum  the  temple  of 
science.  It  wa^  no  easy  task  to  draw  the  boundary  Ene  between  pure 
science  and  the  many  patent  stoves,  cisterns,  cranes,  &c.»  which  crowded 
in  upon  the  section,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  medium  of  advertise- 
ment. Still  the  expulsion  of  Mammon  was,  on  the  whole*  ^atisfiKtorily 
accomplished  at  the  last  meeting. 

The  chair  was  worthily  occupied  bj  tho  Bev.  Dr.  Bobiqaoii  of  Ar- 
magh, who  was  President  of  tne  Association  the  previous  year.  Dr. 
Ilooiason  has  gained  his  distinction  chiofly  in  the  field  of  astropooiy. 
Ho  has  been  long  knowi^  as  one  of  the  most  ewain^  pn^stical  ^t«»- 
siomers  of  the  present  day.  When  wc)  add  th«  mimes  of  Lord  Bosse, 
Sir  William  Ilamilton,  Mr.  Cowper,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Ii«- 
Und  furnishes  a  brilliant  quota  to  the  eaU^  of  astronomical  named. 
The  attention  of  Dr.  Bobinson  has  not,  noweveri  been  confined  to  ss- 
tvonomy.  His  genius  has  ranged  over  the  wide  field  qf  mediaiiical 
science.  Indeed,  jpractieal  astronomy  in^Mes  a  complete,  maatery  otot 
this  denartmeiit  oi  scienco.  To  fMlfil  its  mission,  it  must  be  erer  ip  a 
static  oi  progression  ;  but  its  advance  is  limited  by  t|he  progress  of  me- 
chanics, so  that  an  astiMomer,  to  see  his  way  to  higher  achievementi^ 
must  first  ascertain  what  the  mechanical  arts  can  do  for  him.  Henoe. 
we  generally  find  that  a  good  aatronoqier  is  a  man  of  consumma^  soe- 
ehaiiical  skill.  No  tradesman  ever  handled  tools  with  sucU  akiU  aa  9ir 
Isaac  Newton.  Sir  William  Herschel  ezec^ted  aU  the  finer  pfjrts  oC 
his  inatruments  with  his  own  hands.  And  Sir  John  has  inheritield  the 
skill  of  his  father.  He  thought  nothing  of  takii^  out  the  apeculqm  of 
his  larfi^  telesoop^  at  the  Cape,  and  rej^ishing  it  evory  now  and  then 
to  J^eep  it  up  to  the  same  degree  of  brilliancy — a  feat  from  which  sa 
ordinary  astronomer  would  snrink  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  he 
should  do  irrepaiable  damaffo  to  his  instruinent. 

We  have,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Bosse's  iMshievemeats,  the  nu>st  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  drafts  of  astronomy  upon  mechanical  scieaoe« 
tAU  the  apparatus  exhibits  triuo^hs  of  mechanioal  skill ;  but  mn>e  es- 
pecially we  wonderful  machinery  by  which  enormous  spequla  my  be 
gioond  and  polished,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  to  the  tgne^  paianolio 
ififiPM-  This  machine  fiar  ontstrips  the  aoouracgr  of  tbo  hnnMui  band* 
,It  iatha  careatoC  meobanlpal  aooompUshment9  to  ppUsk  a  speculnvi 
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BO  perfectly  that  pothing  more  can  be  desired.    It  is  said  that  there 
in  only  one  man  in  the  metropolis  who  comes  at  all  near  perfection, 
and  that  only  in  the  case  of  small  specula.    Strange,  this  man  is 
tiind,  bat  nature's  compensation  has  been  so  complete,  that  the  deli^ 
cac7  of  two  senses  has  been  concentrated  in  one,  tiz.  touch.    Bat  eren 
this  abnormal  delicacy  of  the  human  hand  cannot  match  the  machi- 
nery of  Lord  Rosse.    His  grinding  and  polishing  apparatus  is  capa* 
Ue  of  finishing  a  six  foot  specalam  in  six  hours,  ana  that  with  the 
utmost  precision.    We  can  appreciate  the  prodigious  delicaepr  required 
When,  in  a  mass  of  metal  as  large  as  a  mill-stone,  and  six  tons  in 
weight,  ^  the  diickness  of  a  sixpence  from  the  true  figure  is  total 
destmetio^,  and  die  pressure  of  the  hand  may  completely  distort  the 
figure,  though  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  no  such  pressure 
oonld  change  the  figure  of  a  disc  of  metal  six  inches  thicx.    The 
mechanism  is,  however,   so  complete,  that  perfect  reliance  can  be 
nlaoed  upon  it  down  to  the  most  infinitesimal  quantities;  and  nn- 
less  this  mechaojcal  feat  was  sccomplished,  the  discoveries  of  as<* 
tronomr  in  the  remoter  regions  of  space  would  be  at  a  stand-still. 
XTpott  liie  delicate  polishing  of  a  piece  of  metal  depended  the  disco- 
rery  .of  those  stupendous    firmaments,  whose  strange   spiral  forms 
bewilder  the  mind,  and  bafile  the  most  ingenious  speculator  in  his 
attempts  to  adapt  them  to   his  hypothesis.     We  have   singled  out 
astronomy  to  illustrate  the  dependence  of  science  upon  the  skill  of  the 
mechanician ;  but  any  department  of  science  would  serve  almost  equally 
well  to  illustrate  th^  same  ooint.     Every  new  advance  in  science  re<* 
quires  more  refined  methoas  and  more  delicate  instruments  for  the 
measurement  of  those  minute  residual  quantities  on  which  the  progress 
of  science  so  much  depends. 

Among  the  distinguished  names  belonging  to  this  section,  Mr.  Las* 
aels  of  Liverpool  deserves  a  prominent  place.  His  history  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  astronomy  is  a  most  instructive  one.  It  shows  what 
may  be  done  by  gathering  up  the  fi-agments  of  time  that  are  so  fre- 
quently lost,  even  in  circumstances  apparently  the  most  unfavourable. 
Jle  is  a  Liverpool  merchant  who,  some  years  ago,  began  to  devote  some 
oT  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  the  construction  of 
telescopes,  lie  probably  started  without  the  slightest  idea  that  his 
labours  would  be  of  any  uervice  to  science — no  doubt  feeling  that  he 
would  have  an  abundant  reward  In  his  own  personal  gratification.  In- 
deed, it  is  this  love  of  science  for  its  own  saxe^  that  constitutes  the  es« 
aential  element  of  all  true  greatness  in  science.  He  who  woos  science 
ii^t  from  a  generous  impulse  of  the  heart,  nor  to  satisfy  a  want  in  his 
Boul,  but  from  the  prospect  of  mere  conventional  distinction  in  the 
world,  seldom  rises  to  any  marked  eminence.  Mr.  Lassells  seems  to 
have  been  embued  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  lover  of  science,  and  has 
unconsciously  wrought  out  for  himself  a  proud  distinction  in  the  ranks  of 
science.  Although  he  has  never  attempted  specula  so  lai^e  as  the 
monster  one  of  Lord  Rosse,  he  has  polistied  some  of  surprising  ex^ 
eellence  in  regard  to  defining  power.  He  has  also  adapted  an  equato* 
rial  motion  to  his  large  telescopes,  which  works  with  groat  smoothness 
and  accuracy.    It  has  always  oeen  a  great  desideratum  to  adapt  sa<^ 
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;  motion  to  large  telescopes,  but  the  attempts  before  Mr.  LaaseHs'  tiro^ 
.were  by  no  means  very  successful.  In  a  telescope  with  a  common  standi 
the  observer,  in  followinjr  a  star,  must  give  two  motions  to  the  telescope 
— one  to  the  right  or  loft,  and  the  other  up  or  down.  This  is  found 
.very  inconvenient  when  delicate  measurements  are  to  be  effected,  and 
the  object  kept  for  some  time  in  the  field  of  view.  The  equatorial 
movement  is  designed  to  obviate  this  inconvenience.  The  axis  of  the 
etand  is  so  inclined,  that  only  one  motion  is  required,  and  this  can  be 
communicated  by  a  clock  which  moves  the  telescope  at  the  rate  of  the 
star — so  that  when  the  object  is  once  brought  into  the  field  of  view,  it 
may  be  kept  for  any  time  without  touching  the  instrument.  Of  course, 
in  a  large  instrument  great  difficulty  is  found  in  poising  it,  so  that  it  caa 
be  moved  smoothly,  and  with  ease.  Mr.  Lassells  seems  to  have  been 
Fery  successful  in  overcoming  the  difficulty — though  his  chief  meiit 
lies  in  the  casting  and  grinding  of  specula.  Perhaps  there  is  no  branch 
of  mechanics  which  tempts  so  many  amateurs  as  the  grinding  of  spe- 
cula. And  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  amateur  usually  beats  the 
professional  worker  hollow.  At  least  all  the  most  distinguished  mak- 
ers of  specula  have  been  amateurs — men  who  turned  aside  from  some 
pursuit  altogether  alien  to  specula  and  telescopes.  The  famous  Shorty 
though  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  telescope-making,  as  &  PJ^~ 
fession,  was  at  first  destined  for  the  Scotch  Church.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ilerschel  commenced  his  career  as  a  humble  votary  of  music, 
having  come  ovor  to  this  country,  as  drummer  in  the  Hanoverian  regi- 
ment of  Guards,  and  afterwards  officiated  for  some  time  as  leader  of  the 
baud  in  the  Pump  Room  of  Bath.  Mr.  Ramage  of  Aberdeen,  who  made 
some  of  the  largest  telescopes  ever  executed,  was,  if  we  remember  well, 
also  a  mere  amateur.  Mr.  Morton  of  Kilmarnock,  to  whose  enthusiasm 
and  delicate  manipulation  we  can  bear  testimony,  plied  the  shuttle  as  a 
profession,  while  he  polished  specula  as  a  recreation,  and,  lastly,  we 
kave  the  two  most  distinguished  names  of  the  present  day — Lord  Rosse 
and  Mr.  Lassells,  both  ot  whom  took  to  the  grinding  of  specula  as  an 
amusement.  Thej  have  not  only  gained  the  personal  gratification 
which  they  sought,  but  the  one  has  decked  the  peerage  with  a  new 
laurel,  and  the  other  has  added  a  new  dignity  to  the  counting-house. 
Science  has  thus  from  sources  the  most  unlikely  gained  the  most  valu- 
able acquisitions  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Lassells  made  only  one  communication,  though  he  occasionallj 
joined  in  the  conversation.  The  subject  of  his  paper  was,  '*  A  new 
method  for  supporting  a  large  speculum,  free  from  sensible  fiexure  in 
all  positions.*'  He  iflustrated  the  subject  by  a  model,  and  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  President  of  the  section,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  best  autho- 
rity on  the  suhj  ict,  the  plan  is  admirably  calculated  to  remedy  a  defect 
very  much  felt  in  large  telescopes.  We  have  already  stated,  that  the 
very  pressure  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  delicate  figure  of 
a  mirror,  and  consequently,  we  must  expect  that  the  same  result  should 
be  produced  by  its  own  weight.  When  the  six  foot  speculum  of 
Lord  Rosse  is  set  up  on  edge,  so  that  it  rests  on  one  point,  the  pressure  on 
\hat  point  is  six  tons — ^a  pressure  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
^erioua  distortion.     The  ingenuity  of  the  practical  astronomer  has  been 
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exbansteH  in  applying  remedids  for  this  defect ;  but  the  success  hither-' 
to  has  not  been  such  as  eould  be  wished^  and  the  evil  is  all  the  greater,  • 
that  the  defect  increases  rapidly  with  ihe  power  of  the  instrument.   The 
great  object  to  be  accomplished,  is   the  distribution  of  th«  pressure  ^ 
equally  so  that  there  may  be  no  tendency  to  distortion.     The  matter  i 
may  be  very  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  floating  body.     When  a  ? 
ship  floats,  she  is  supported  equally  at  every  point  in  tl>e  water,  so- 
that  there  is  no  tendency  to  flexure — but  if  when  the  tide  ebbs,  she* 
rests  upon  two  rocks,  the  one  at  the  stem  and  the  other  at  the  stern, 
there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  sink  down  in  the  middle,  and  though  • 
there  be  no  fracture,  yet  there  must  be  some  amount  of  downward  • 
flexure ;  and  this  is  the  very  thing  to  be  obviated  in  heavy  specula. 
The  hydrostatic  bed  of  Dr.  Arnott,  to  whom  humanity  owes  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  also  aflTords  a  similar  illustration.     The  body  of  the  inva-  > 
lid  in  a  common  bed  rests  more  on  cenain  parts  than  others — the  pres-  * 
sure  not  being  equally  distributed,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  morti- 
fieation  and  sloughing  often  ensue.     This  is  obviated  by  making  the  > 
patient  float  upon  water,  so  that  every  part  of  the  body  shares  in  the  » 
support.     A  water- proof  fabric  is  placed  between  the  patient  and  the  • 
water,  but  so  loosely,  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  ; 
hydrostatic  principle.     If  the  speculum  was  made  in  like  manner  to 
float  in  mercury,  the  support  would  be  perfect,  and  there  would  be  no  • 
tendency  to  flexure.     But  the  floating  position  would  suit  only  objects 
in  the  zenith.     In  practice,  the  speculum  must  be  tilted  up  in  every  » 
position,  from  the  horizontal  to  the  perpendicular,  and  the  difficulty 
lies  in  contriving  a  system  of  support  which   will  suit  these  varying  : 
positions.  In  practice,  numerous  springs  are  frequently  employed  to  dis** 
tribute  the  pressure.     Sir  John  Herschel  has  employed  a  bed  of  wool- ; 
len  cloth  with  success,  as  the  fibres  act  as  springs ;  and  Lord  Rosse 
employs  a  system  of  balls  and  levers.   In  Mr.  Lassells'  plan,  there  are 
eighteen  levers,  on  the  ends  of  which  the   speculum  hangs,  as  on  so  -. 
many  pegs,  so  that  there  is  a  pretty  equal  distribution  of  tne  pressure. 
The  levers  are  so  adjusted,  that  they  exert  their  power  in  proportion 
to  the  varying  inclination  of  the  speculum. 

Very  often  a  mania  for  specula  grinding  exists  without  a  corres- : 
ponding  enthusiasm  for  practical  astronomy.     This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  Mr.  Lassells.    He  makes  good  use  of  the  instruments  he 
has  constructed,  and  his  enthusiasm  has  been  rewarded  by  some  im- 
portant astronomical  discoveries.    He  has  discovered  a  satellite  of  Nep^* 
tone,  and  a  certain  appearance  about  the  primary,  that  has  led  to  the*: 
ittspidon  of  its  being  a  ring.     He  also  claims  the  honour  of  discover-, 
ing  Hyperion,  the  eighth  in  the  order  of  discovery  of  the  satellites  of 
wum.  This  discovery  affords  one  of  the  most  singular  coincidences  in 
the  whole  range  of  physical  science.     This  minute  body  was  first  re- 
vealed  to  hnman  vision,  at  the  same  instaut,  to  two  observers,  between 
whom  the  wide  Atlantic  rolled.     Mr.  Lassells,  in  Liverpool,  and  Pro- 
fessor Bond,  in  Cambridge,  United  States,  chanced  to  direct  their  tele- 
scopes to  Saturn,  on  the  night  of  September  19,  1848,  and  instantly 
the  stranger  was  detected  by  both  of  them.     This  circumstance  is 
much  more  remarkable  than     the  almost  simultaneous  indication  of. 
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ihiB  poiitioo  of  Neptone,  by  Adams  iifed  LoTerrier,  fiir  in  iUt  Ittfc 
tli«re  wu  a  genenu  belief  previousij  in  die  existeooe  of  an  nnb 
^aaety  and  Uie  scent  was  prettj  strong  for  tracking  it  to  its  eoTor.  Xt 
IS  matter  of  less  sorprise,  therefore,  that  two  astronomical  Nimrodn 
shooU  start  the  game  almost  at  the  same  instant  In  die  case  of  tho 
sat^te  of  Saturn,  there  were  no  preyious  indications  calenlated  to  in- 
Tite  special  scrutiny,  and  consequently  the  coincidence  is  idl  the  more 
wonderfuL  If,  in  addition  to  Uiis,  we  take  into  account  a  still  morn 
recent  discovery,  a  pretty  strong  case  might  be  made  out  for  a  mesme- 
ric rapport  between  Lassells  bm  Bond.  This  last  discovery  refers  to 
an  additional  ring  round  Saturn.  Mr.  Bond  was  the  first  to  discover 
it,  but  Mr.  Lassells  had  detected  it  before  the  American  discovery  wan 
announced.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Bond  has  the  m* 
doubted  claim  of  bavin?  his  name  always  associated  with  the  ring  aa 
the  discoverer  of  it.  Mr.  Lassells,  when  he  discovered  it,  did  not  pra- 
nounce  it  a  ring.  He  thought  it  was  only  a  portion  of  the  outer  ting* 
of  a  darker  shaSe.  He  compared  the  new  ring  to  a  portion  of  the  outer 
one,  covered  with  crape.  Mr.  Bond  first  decbtred  it  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent ring,  and  his  courage,  in  making  the  legitimate  deduction  from  the 
appearance  presented  to  him,  entitles  him  to  the  distinction  of  disco- 
verer. It  is  on  the  same  ground  that  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the 
the  composition  of  water  is  due  to  Watt.  Cavendish  had  the  veiy 
same  facts  before  him,  and  so  had  Priestley,  but  Watt  alone  had  tm 
courage  to  pronounce  the  word  **  compound."  He  had  strength  of  mind 
to  burst  the  shackles  of  the  Past,  and  boldly  to  declare,  that  one  of  tbn 
ancient  elements  was  a  compound  of  two  gases.  The  merit  of  a  disoe- 
very  more  frequently  lies  in  the  logical  deduction  than  in  the  revel»* 
tion  of  Uie  objective  fact. 

The  next  name  that  claims  our  notice  in  this  section,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Kasmyth,  the  Manchester  engineer.  He  too,  is  an  enthusiast  in 
specula  and  telescope  stands.  He  acknowledged  that  he  caught  the  m- 
fection  from  Lasseus,  or  to  use  his  own  expression,  that  he  was  6iif  by 
him.  In  his  difficulties,  Mr.  Lasselb  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  ma 
bein^  familiar  with  castings  on  a  large  scale;  and  no  doubt,  the  enthu- 
siastic merchant  derived  many  a  valuable  hint  from  the  practical  etu 
{^neer.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  process  of  cant, 
ing  adopted  by  Mr*  Lasselk,  is  due  to  Mr.  Nasmydi,  vii.  the  feediDj; 
and  inclination  of  the  mould.  One  of  the  most  fatal  difficulties  in 
casting  specula  consisted  in  the  air  bubbles  which  were  entangled  in 
the  bottom  of  the  casting.  After  innumerable  trials,  Lord  Bosse  ob* 
viated  the  difficulty,  by  forming  the  bottom  of  the  mould  of  iron  hoopn 
packed  close  togeUier,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  and  yet  keep  in 
the  molten  metal.  Indeed,  this  is  claimed  as  the  greatest  merit  ot  his 
mode  of  casting.  Mr.  Nasmyth  however  asserts,  that  he  finds  an  or* 
dioary  mould  serves  equally  well,  if  at  first  it  be  somewhat  indineft  ani 
allowed  as  it  fills  to  regain  the  horizontal  position. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  was  probably  the  most  popular  man  thlit  figured  at  Am 
last  meeting  of  the  Association.  Whenever  he  spoke  he  ^std  received 
wiih  applause.  He  is  an  Edinburgh  man,  and  no  doubt  the  metropo- 
lis woa  proud  to  acknowledge  the  distinction  of  one  of  her  sons.     Bat 
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lib  pb^dftrity  had  &  more  ftolid  liiuiii  fliUfo  thill,  fid  hltd  a  Uaff, 
hearty,  outsppken  natiner  about  him,  which  took  est^eedirigly  well  as 
a  l«lief  from  the  stiffness  and  formality  of  the  regular  savant  He  had 
iiothio|(  of  the  air*  and  not  much  of  the  pretensions  of  th^  eavaiit.  He 
lodced  rather  like  a  lire  Cydoos  fresh  caught  from  his  fot^e.  His  illus- 
tratioiia  were  all  taken  from  ttie  foundery*  and  as  he  maniptilated  wtlh 
the  demoDstrattng  wand,  representing  the  shaft  of  a  steam  engifae,  you 
GOuld  fancy  that  you  heard  the  ringing  of  the  tilt  hammer,  and  the 
wheesing  of  the  puddling  furnace.  He  is  well-known  to  idl  practical 
mechaniM  by  the  invention  of  his  tilt  hammer,  and  his  more  recent 
improyements  in  the  forging  of  iron.  These  improvements  are  cha- 
raotarised  by  extreme  simplicity ;  and  when  he  explained  the  procee^t 
one  felt  it  sarprising  that  it  was  never  hit  upon  before — ^but  this  feel- 
ing is  the  best  tribute  to  true  genius.  Steam>boat  shafts  frequentbr 
give  way,  on  account  of  imper^ectiobs  in  the  welding.  By  die  ordT- 
aary  process,  the  fibres  of  tne  iron  are  loose  and  rotten  in  the  centra, 
80  that  the  thickness  is  no  iAdioatiOn  of  the  strength.  By  the  ordinal 
proceast  the  shaft,  in  forging,  is  laid  upon  tk  plane  anvil,  and  then  re- 
cttves  a  blow  from  the  hammer.  The  efiPect  of  this  is  to  flatten  and 
aqneese  witfrmn  the  centre,  instead  of  consolidating  the  iron  tawarde 
Ine  centre.  The  same  process  is  continued  as  the  shaft  is  turtied  round, 
00  that  the  texture  at  tne  centre  is  fibrous  and  unconsolidated.  This 
la  obviated  in  k  very  simple  way.  The  shaft  is  laid  not  upon  a  flkt 
anvil,  but  on  one  in  the  form  of  a  h6llo#  wedge,  or  T,  so  that  it  rests 

ri  two  points,  and  when  struck,  there  are  thr^  forces  directed  to 
centre.  Our  unprofessional  readers  may  regard  this  as  a  very  com- 
mon-plaee  matter,  but  some  swarthv  Cyclopean  forms  that  sat  tieair  us, 
and  who  had  their  attention  rivetted  evidently  by  professional  interest, 
ooold  not  restrain  the  expression  of  their  delight.  The  climax  of  thetr 
admiration  was  that  ^  it  heat  the  tilt  hammer  bolldw."  Mr.  Nasmyth's 
most  valuable  communication  was  one  in  reference  to  a  new  telesco^ 
stand.  The  delicate  yet  massive  castings  in  our  great  foundries  hate 
produced  a  revolution  in  astronomical  mstruments.  The  locomotive 
engine  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  achievement  of  mechanical  ai^ 
as  it  tnust  possess  prodigious  strength,  while  all  its  fittngs  must  be  in 
nice  as  those  of  a  watch.  Astronomy  has  not  been  slow  to  aVail  itScilf 
of  dieee  improvements.  The  immense  unwieldy  stands  which  we^ 
thegreatest  vexation  and  impediment  to  the  astronomer  Will  now  gi^e 
way  to  stands,  which  while  they  nossess  the  requisite  steadibess,  may  be 
moved  with  comparative  ease.  Mr.  Nasmyth's  stand  ik  similar  to  the 
tomtable  nsed  at  railway  Stations,  for  changing  carriages  ftom  ode 
line  of  rails  to  another,  and  b^  ineans  of  a  winch»  the  observer  can  turn 
the  whole  round  without  leaving  his  seat  His  greatest,  at  least  mofct 
novel  improvement,  has  reference  to  the  telescope  itself.  In  the  eoni- 
men  form  of  the  telescope,  the  observer,  to  whatever  end  he  applies  his 
eye,  must  follow  all  the  motions  of  the  telescope.  For  example,  fn 
Herd  Bosae'a  telescone,  if  he  observes  a  star  in  the  horizdti,  he  standa 
on  the  ground.  If  he  is  to  observe  one  in  th6  zenifh,  he  must  moutit 
ikft  lo  tlid  diszy  height  of  60  feet.  Evefi  in  a  small  telescope,  an  ob- 
server must  often  place  his  head  in  very  ooostiiLiiied  positions,  thfit- 
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Tonrable  16  ntlafactory  and  delicate  obserratioa.  *  Mr.  Naimjlh  ob- 
viates  all  this,  by  placing  the  eye-glait  in  a  part  of  the  telescope  which 
never  shifts  its  position  relatively  to  himself.  This,  of  course,  most 
be  in  the  axis  in  which  the  telescope  tarns.  The  subject  will  be  easily 
understood  by  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  a  sreat  gun  is  hung 
upon  its  carriage,  which  the  telescope  exactly  resembles.  In  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  telescope,  the  observer  applies  his  eye  either  to  the 
breech  or  the  muzzle,  but  in  Mr.  Nasmyth's  the  eye  is  applied  to  the 
arm  or  trunnion  on  which  it  is  hung.  While  the  gun  is  raised  or 
lowered,  the  trunnions  always  retain  the  same  elevation,  ao  that 
the  observer  has  not  to  change  his  position,  in  whatever  way  the 
telescope  may  be  pointed.  The  axis  or  trunnion  is  of  course  hollowi 
and  there  is  a  mirror  placed  in  the  tube  of  the  telescope^  so  as  to 
east  the  image  through  the  hollow  arm  to  the  eye.  The  observer,  with 
his  hand  on  the  wincn,  and  his  eye  applied  to  the  axis,  may  view  every 
part  of  the  heavens  without  leaving  his  seat  The  great  drawback  is, 
that  an  additional  mirror  is  required,  and  as  some  light  is  lost  in 
every  reflection,  a  considerable  disadvantage  is  felt  in  the  dimness  of  the 
imaffe.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  a  balance  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  but  we  have  no  doubt,  that  for  popular  observation,  at 
least,  Mr.  I^asmyth*s  form  of  telescope  will  come  much  into  use. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  exhibited  a  model  ol  the  moon*s  surface,  and  gave  his 
theory  of  the  disruptive  and  volcanic  agencies  apparent  upon  its  sur- 
face. His  speculations  are  by  no  means  novel,  but  his  illustrations 
were  so  fresh  and  striking,  that  an  old  theory  assumed  a  new  aspecjt. 
His  familiarity  with  all  forms  of  molten  masses  did  him  good  service 
He  spoke  as  familiarly  of  the  central  heat  and  lava  floods  as  if  he 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Vulcan,  under  Mount  ^tna,  and  hsA 
been  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  all  nature  s  subterraneous  processes. 
He  reduced  world-making  to  the  operations  of  a  foundry,  and  regarded 

Elanets  as  castings  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  in  this  point  of  view  that 
e  dealt  with  the  appearances  of  the  moon*s  surface.  The  moon  is 
regarded  as  a  globular  casting,  divested  of  its  mould.  When  it  began 
to  cool,  the  surface  would  be  first  consolidated.  The  molten  centre 
would  thus  be  enclosed  in  a  rigid  shell  or  crust.  But  the  crust  cooling 
faster,  would  contract  more  rapidly  than  the  molten  nucleus,  so  that  the 
moon  would  be  "  hide  bound," — its  skin  being  too  light  for  it.  The  crust 
would  give  way  at  the  weakest  point,  and  the  cracks  would  radiate  from 
this  point  as  in  the  remarkable  case  of  the  great  crater  Tycho.  He  illus- 
trated this  point  by  filling  a  glass  globe  with  warm  water,  and  suddenly 
plunging  it  into  cold  water.  The  glass  contracting  more  rapidly  than 
the  contained  water,  was  cracked  at  a  weak  part,  and  all  the  cracks 
radiated  from  this  centre.  Id  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  molten  lava 
would  burst  out  at  the  central  point,  and  also  ooze  out  at  all  the  cracks. 
Now  it  is  found,  that  those  rays  that  proceed  from  Tycho,  are  not 
streams  of  lava,  pouring  over  the  boiling  caldron.  They  are  actual 
cracks  in  the  moon's  crust,  with  the  lava  pressed  up  from  beneath. 
This  point  is  clearly  established  by  observation.  The  hide- binding 
process  would  be  more  remarkable  in  the  moon  than  in  the  earth,  i^ 
the  cooling  surface  would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  molten  mass. 
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This  ftpen^'on  the  matheiriUtical  principle,  that  the  Bufface  Of  a  Adhere , 
does  not  dimiuish  so  rapidlj  as  the  soliditj.  The  Tolcanic  action  in  the 
moonwoQld  therefore  be  more  intense,  and  we  do  find,  in  looking 
throngh  a  telescope,  that  the  great  proportion  of  its  surface  is  pitted 
with  circular  cavities,  which  are  evidently  extinct  volcanos.  These 
▼olcanic  craters  are,  however,  immensely  larger  than  any  found  on  the. 
rarfaeeoftbe  earth.  Tycho,  for  example,  is  fifty  miles  across,  and 
17»000  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  the  crater  being  far  below  the  general 
level  of  the  moon^s  surface.  The  evidence  of  prodigious  disruptive 
power  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  a  given  force 
would  produce  results  far  more  extensive  in  the  moon's  surface  than 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  smaller 
mass  of  the  moon.  The  heaviest  stones  upon  the  earth's  surface 
would,  if  transported  to  the  moon,  be  lighter  than  cork,  so  that  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  the  internal  explosive  force  should  at  once 
blow  out  from  the  crust  masses  of  rock,  measuring  some  hundred  cubic 
miles.  The  more  rapid  contraction  of  the  crust  tlian  the  molten  globe 
within  constitutes  the  first  period.  As  the  refrigeration  went  on  after 
the  consolidation  of  the  crust,  the  molten  mass  would  contract  more , 
rapidly,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  leave  an  empty  space  between . 
its  surface  and  the  under  surface  of  the  crust.  This  would  cause  the, 
crust,  in  accommodating  itself  to  the  retreating  mass  below,  to  wrinkle, 
just  as  the  too  capacious  skin  of  an  apple  wrinkles  when  the  apple  be-; 
gins  to  shrink.  These  wrinkles  on  the  moon's  surface  constitute  moun- 
tain chains.  This  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  which  was  made  very 
tttractive  in  tlie  delivery,  by  his  rough  eloquence,  and  his  graphic  illus- 
trations. His  description  of  the  splashing  and  sputtering  of  the  liquid 
lava  was  quite  exciting,  and  was  exceedingly  relished,  especially  by  the 
ladies  at  the  promenade  in  tlie  Music  Hall,  where  he  kindly  consented 
to  deliver  the  lecture  a  second  time.  At  this  meeting  we  were  very 
much  struck  with  the  delight  communicated  to  a  popular,  or  indeed, 
any  audience,  by  some  unexpected  proof  of  design  in  nature  flashing 
on  the  mind.  The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  final  cause  of  the  moon  in  re- 
ference to  the  earth,  and  alluded  to  its  sanitary  influence.  The  fijgure 
be  used  was  somewhat  grotesque,  but  it  had  quite  an  electric  efl^ect. 
He  compared  the  moon  to  a  mighty  scavenger,  with  the  tides  for  a 
broom,  sweeping  away  the  pestilential  filth  of  our  cities,  and  clearing 
our  atmosphere.  This  novel  illustration  of  design  was  received  with  h 
loud  burst  of  applause. 

The  above  theory  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Elie  do  Beaumont, 
who  has  gained  an  illustrious  name  in  science  by  his  researches  in 
the  cosmical  departments  of  geology.  He  has  recently  pushed  his 
theory  further  in  reference  to  the  earth,  and  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  it  has  consolidated  into  a  regular  geometrical  figure,  bounded  by 
planes  marked  off  by  the  great  mountain  ranges.  That  there  is  a 
remarkable  degree  of  symmetry  and  regularity  in  these  mountain  chains 
bas  long  been  remarked,  but  we  suspect  that  it  will  require,  a  good 
deal  of  straining  to  accommodate  them  to  the  new  hypothesis.  There 
is  however  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  in  the  theory.  W  hen  the  wet  6lay 
of  adried-up  pool  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  it  cracks  in  va- 
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rioai^iMctioai;  bet  ft«oiiBtdai«bte  Mttovnt  ^wymtmttf  w^kwnU*  Tb» 
fimrM  rrtdently  affect  an  hoxagonal  form*  tmi  it  omi  v$9lSAf  b*ih«mi 
why  this  figure  shoaM  be  aBMiiied.  BMaltio  eohu»M«  whieh  »e  rt* 
garied  ae  refrigerated  maeies  of  Ia?a,  also  iMsimie  the  sane  fera. 
Ani  if  we  regard  the  earth  as  a  great  globe  of  lava  ia  the  proeeu  of 
cooling,  we  woald  from  aoalogj  be  led  to  espeet  «  daiilar  ejmaMtry 
in  the  great  lines  of  dislocation*  If  this  hjpothesk  ehotdd  prate  (o 
haTo  some  basis  to  rest  upon»  it  will  be  hailed  by  the  ftUoMiwof  Obeo 
■B  another  proof  of  his  inspiralioii^  Some  of  his  wiM  gymet  at 
truth  hare  been  strangel j  folfiUed ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  his  pbilo^ 
sophy  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a  great  enrstsL  Mr«  Hoptias,  whs 
has  applied  a  refined  analysis  to  the  intemsl  oenstitalioa  of  the  esrth* 
dissents  from  the  views  of  Nasmyth  and  De  Beaumont*  Bat  it  would 
lead  US  to  too  wide  a  digression  to  pursue  the  subject  fovther.  Ws 
would  only  remark  in  leaving  this  topic,  that  the  study  of  the  mesa's 
siirfaee  is  ukdy  to  throw  much  light  on  geological  queatioiis.  Thsm 
is  BO  doubt  a  vast  difference  in  the  aspects  of  the  two  bodies;  but  it 
is  this  difference  that  is  so  instructive.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  phase  of 
0at  own  planet*8  former  condition  that  woald  hare  for  erer  rsmsiasd  a 
secret  had  we  not  the  mirror  of  the  moon  to  refieot  it  back  to  us  from 
tlie  depths  of  past  time. 

An  animated  discussion  tock  place  in  this  setetton  on  the  saljeflt  of  ta- 
bular bridges.  It  originated  b  a  note,  which  Sir  David  Brewster  domain- 
nieated  from  M.  Jules  Ouyot,  claiming  the  priority  of  invention^  Thii^ 
of  course,  at  once  opened  up  the  great  controversy  between  Stepheasoa 
and  Fairbaim,  in  reference  to  their  relative  merits  ia  the  constrovtion  of 
the  great  Menai  Bridge.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  excited  a  vefy  ^ 
Aeral  interest ;  and  men  of  science  have  ranged  themseW^  ia  oppoiito 
fides  with  Che  spirit  of  keen  nartiianship.  As  is  usually  the  csio^ 
the  greater  number  have  rangea  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  par^ 
who  lias  proclaimed  himself  aggrieved  and  injured.  Besides  the  b^ 
nevolent  sympathy  that  this  manifests,  there  is  often  another  feeliif 
at  work.  No  doubt  a  secret  pleasure  is  sometimes  felt  in  olipping  tbs 
irings  of  a  too  lofty  aspirant  In  the  me^anical  sectioni  it  was  pbia 
that  the  tide  of  feeling  was  against  Stephenson  and  in  iavear  of  Fsir- 
bairn.  Sir  David  and  Dr.  Robinson  were  both  keenly  <9poMd  (a 
the  daims  of  the  former,  and  the  tone  of  the  remarks  was  evideatly 
not  such  as  suited  a  calm  scientific  enquiry.  We  were  glad  to  flad 
that  there  was  one  bold  enough  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  Stej^onsoa. 
The  champion  who  took  up  the  gauntlet  was  Sir  (Varies  Paslsj; 
and  no  one,  from  his  official  situation  in  connexion  widi  railways,  wss 
better  fitted  to  give  a  sound  opinion.  Sir  Charies  is  a  nradi  oldsruiMi 
than  we  imagined  him  to  be ;  but  notwithstanding  his  years,  he  showed 
Chat  he  hii  plentjr  of  gobd  fight  in  him.  The  diseuesioa  soon  Wsxsd 
very  keen  and  animatiM,  and  the  audience,  catching  the  spirit  df  the 
eontroversy,  were  miich  disposed  to  form  a  cirde  round  the  cenbatsats. 
The  astronomer  rofti^  who  drepped  in  With  specifenens  in  his  ha^ 
fflustrative  of  the  pivots  6f  his  new  transit  drcle,  ukw  thai  tfii^gi  iH^ 
proceeding  too  far  for  the  credit  of  the  Association,  and  latMoied 
with  the  view  of  potting  an  end  to  the  discussion,    fie  held,  and  ws 
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tftink  Mtfl  imdi  |nitli»  tbat  eotitiofareset  utoI? im  so  modi  pianioiftl 
feeliiiff  should  be  exchided  fcom  the  dtBOOseions  of  the  Aesoeiatiom 
B^  the  two  kiii|^l8  niilitant  were  not  to  be  thus  kept  »  leash,  and 
Uiej  set  to  with  ^doubled  rigoar*  Dr.  Robinson  at  last  was  constrained 
to  pot  his  hand  on  Sir  Darid's  shoulder,  and  with  gentle  force  at  last 
indooed  him  to  suspend  the  warfare.  Shr  David,  howeveis  befere  sit* 
ting  down,  contrived  to  discharge  the  last  random  shot.  The  audience 
were  eridently  mech  disappointed*  They  relished  the  fight  exoeed- 
imIj,  and  bj  no  means  flnrmpathized  with  the  prudential  interference 
ofthe  Astronomer  Boyaf.  It  was,  howeyer,  unreasonable  to  look  foir 
aoeh  MTSge  entertainment  within  the  saered  halls  of  science. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  do  think  that  in  all  fair- 
ness Mr.  Stephenson  must  eter  rank  as  the  inventor  of  the  tubular 
bridge,  and  that  any  share  of  the  merit  Mr.  Fairbaim  can  claim,  must 
be  rery  subordinate  to  that  of  Mr.  Stephenson.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  more  difficult  than  to  draw  a  clear  logical  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  what  is  due  to  a  man's  own  originuity,  and  what  is  due 
to  the  reseteehes  of  others  who  have  either  preceded  him,  or  aided 
him  in  his  iUTestigations.  Take  even  Newton  for  instsnee,  and  a  most 
pbnsible  ease  might  be  made  out  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  cravita- 
tjon.  Men  who  ^ve  a  keen  scent  for  the  new  in  what  is  old,  wili 
have  no  difficulty  in  disooTering  gravitation  in  Plutarch  and  Ovid* 
Of  course,  if  we  come  down  to  the  time  cf  Newton,  it  wUl  be  easy  to 
make  out  the  strongest  case  against  his  originality.  It  can  be  ikiain- 
iBiDed  that  Hooke  was  ooite  explicit  on  the  subject,  and  that  his  state- 
ment of  gravitation  hardly  differs  from  that  of  Newton.  Bat  the  maxim 
ef  Voltaire,  which,  however,  is  usually  ascribed  to  Fkdey,  comes  in  kid 
of  the  defender  of  Newton-^^  He  is  the  true  disOoverer  who  proves*^ 
and  by  parity  of  reason,  He  is  the  true  inventor  who  executes.  Take 
the  most  briUiant  and  useful  invention  in  the  history  of  mechanical 
science,  and  you  may  cavil  in  the  most  plausible  manner  at  its  origin^ty^ 
Little  ingenuity  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  something  very  simitar 
Isk  principle  has  been  invented  long  mp(k  The  steam  engine  will  be 
fbond  to  have  existed  in  embrvo  in  fiiero's  machine.  The  electrio 
telegnyh  may  be  identified  without  much  straining  with  the  singular 
eoo^ption  of  Strada,  two  oenturies  ago.  But  who  would  ever  think  of 
robbing  Wheatstone  of  his  laurels,  bMtuse  such  a  conceit  happened  to 
pass  through  the  brain  of  a  learned  Jesuit,  when  inditing  Some  wild 
fictran  of  the  imagination.  The  conoeption  of  Strada  was  a  mere  fio* 
tiott— the  invention  of  Wheatstone  is  a  great  fact ;  and  this  makes  all 
Ae  diffisrence  in  the  worid.  This,  indeed,  is  the  ground  on  which 
sneh  disputed  matters  must  be  decided. 

It  would  be  folly  to  maiiitftin  that  the  tubular  bridge  is  not  a  new 
and  great  fiust  in  the  progress  of  mechanksal  science.  It  fonns  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  in  this  age  of  medianical  inventions ;  and 
it  woald  be  the  height  of  perversity  to  deny  that  it  is  a  giant  stride  in 
tfie  victory  of  mind  over  nntter.  Of  oourse  there  is  abundant  room 
fer  ingenious  cavilling  about  the  exclusive  originslity  of  the  idea. 
It  may  be  shown  thai  the  same  principle  was  employed  before^  though 
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not  in  the 'flame  way.  It  is  maintained  that  brid^^esMn  America,  on' a 
small  scale,  have  been  constructed  with  trellised  sides,  very  similar  to 
the  tubular  bridge ;  nnd  that  trussed  girders  have  been  employed  on  the 
Continent,  and  tiiat  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both.  Why  not  go 
back  to  the  dawn  of  creation  at  once,  and  show  that  the  invention  i» 
as  old  as  Adam  himself;  for  his.  very  bones  were  foimed  after  the 
model  of  the  tubular  bridge  ?  The  problem  of  creative  skill  was  to  com- 
bine Ughtness  with  strength  in  the  structure  of  his  skeleton,  and,  there- 
fore, the  bones  were  mude  in  the  form  of  tubes.  Mr.  Stephenson  hsd 
the  very  same  problem  to  solve,  and  he  solved  it  in  tlie  very  same  man- 
ner.  Instead  of  making  a  solid  beam  of  iron,  he  formed  a  tube  of  iron 
plate.  He  would  at  first  copy  nature  too  slavishly  by^  making  the  tube 
cylindrical,  or  nearly  so,  but  he  found  this  would  not  do.  Not  that 
the  human  skeleton  is  defective  in  mechanical  structure,  but,  in  the  one 
case,  the  strain  was  to  bd  only  in  one  direction — downwards — in  the 
other,  provision  was  to  be  made  for  strains  in  all  possible  directions. 
The  tube,  in  order  most  effectually  to  resist  the  downward  pressure, 
required  to  be  rectangular.  The  bones  of  the  human  skeleton  re- 
quire to  be  in  general  cylindrical,  as  it  is  necessaiy  that  they  resist 
strains  in  every  direction.  Now,  we  say  tliat  a  far  stronger  case 
might  be  made  out  against  Mr.  Stephenson  as  a  plagiarist  from  .na- 
ture, than  as  a  plagiarist  from  Jules  Guyot,  or  any  transatlantic  en- 
gineer. But  who  would  ever  dispara^re  the  claims  of  Mr.  Stephenson 
merely  because  he  took  a  hint  from  nature.  Why,  it  only  enhances 
the  wonder  that  a  principle  in  nature,  patent  to  all  the  world,  should 
be  so  turned  to  account  only  after  a  lapse  of  six  thousand  years. 

Sir  Charles  Pasley  said  that  Mr.  Stephenson  claimed  the  invention 
of  iron  girders,  great  or  small,  and  that  it  was  upon  this  ground  that 
the  originality  of  the  tubular  bridge  rested.  We  doubt  much  whether 
Mr.  Stephenson  himself  would  rest  his  claims  on  such  grounds.  No 
doubt  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  tube  and  girder  may  be  the  same, 
but  it  is  the  tubular  modification  which  stands  before  the  world  as  a 
lofty  achievement.  He  can  safely  renounce  the  girder,  and  yet 
consistently  claim  the  tubular  bridge  as  his  own.  It  was  alleged 
that  at  some  iron  works  small  distances  were  occasionally  spanned 
by  hollow  beams  or  girders,  on  which  barrows  were  wheeled;  but 
such  a  fact  cannot  invalidate  his  claims.  It  was,  indeed,  argued  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  that  size  did  not  alter  the  matter — just  as  a  te- 
lescope one  foot  long .  was  as  much  a  telescope  as  Lord  Rosse's  mon- 
ster tube.  But  this  by  no  means  follows.  The  very  problem  in  ques- 
tion may  be  a  matter  of  magnitude  altogether.  A  machine  often  vorks 
beautifully  as  a  model,  which  turns  out  a  complete  failure  when  ex- 
panded to  its  useful  dimensions.  Nay,  take  the  very  case  of  the  te- 
lescope, and  it  will  afford  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  point.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  first  reflecting  telescope  executed  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, nine  inches  in  length,  is  the  very  same  as  Lord  Rosse's ;  but  do 
we  not  find  that  his  Lordship  has  gained  an  independent  fame  merely 
by  his  triumphs  over  magnitude.  The  monstrosity  has  not  been  ac- 
eonplished  by  the  mere  expenditura  of  brute  force,  but  by  brilliaot 
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medianical  genius*  which  thd  specialties  of  the  case  brought  into  re-> 
^uisition.  So,  in  the  case  of  the  Menai  Brid^Of  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  is  that  which  makes  it  a  triumph  of  engineering  skilU 
The  above  remarks,  however^  do  not  dispose  of  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  He  is  as  anxious  as  Mr.  Stephenson  can  be  to  claim  for 
the  tubular  bridge  the  merit  of  novelty,  but  ho  would  wish  to  have  the 
lion's  share  of  the  honour  to  himself.  We  do  think  that  in  this  matter 
there  is  a  littleness  of  feeling  displayed  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  altogether, 
unbecoming  tho  great  undertaking  in  which  his  services  were  so  amply 
and  honourably  acknowledged.  It  is  rarely  that  such  an  abstruse  sub- 
ject is  brought  so  prominently  and  intelligibly  before  the  public  at 
large.  Such  disputes  are  most  frequently  confined  to  professional  men* 
But  Sir  Francis  Head  took  up  the  matter  for  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  with 
his  characteristic  happy  knack  upon  such  subjects,  but  with  no  very 
profouod  knowledge  oi  the  subject,  put  the  case  before  the  public  in  a 
taking  and  sufficiently  intelligible  form,  first  in  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
and  afterwards  in  a  separate  publication.  Many  isvho  would  never 
think  of  dipping  into  the  elaborate  works  of  Mr.  Clarke,  or  Mr.  Fair- 
baim, had  the  subject  sufficiently  brought  before  them  to  take  upaposi- 
tion  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  question  is  one  very  suitable 
for  prolonged  and  angry  discussion,  as  it  possesses  an  indeterminate 
character  which  no  logic,  however  precise,  will  ev^r  succeed  in  clearly 
defining.  The  whole  merits  of  the  case  are  very  well  summed  up  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbaim,  a  relative  of  the  engineer  in  ques- 
tion, entitled  ^'  Truths  and  Tubes,"  in  answer  to  Sir  1  rancis  Head's, 
entitled  *'  Highways  and  Dry  Ways."  It  is  a  formal  defence  of  Mr. 
Fairbairn*s  claims  ;  but  we  think  that  even  upon  its  partial  evidence, 
an  impartial  enquirer  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  original 
idea  of  the  tubular  bridge  is  wholly  due  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  but  that 
the  precise  form  is  due  to  the  investigations  conducted  chiefly  by  Mr» 
Fairbaim.  No  one  can  read  his  examination  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  long  previous  to  his  calling  in  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  without  being  convinced  that  his  mind  was  fully  made  up 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  tubular  bridge,  to  meet  the  required  condi- 
tions. The  unwavering  faith  with  which  ho  replied  to  all  the  queries 
calculated  to  shake  his  confidence,  is  exceedingly  characteristic  of  true 
gt>nius.  No  doubt  much  at  this  period  was  left  unsettled  in  his  mind. 
ihe  one  idea  on  which  he  stood  Arm  as  rock,  was  that  a  tubular  bridge 
of  iron  was  possible  ;  but  among  the  various  possible  forms,  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  most  suitable.  This  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  and  for  this  purpose  he  called  in  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  and  Mr.  Fairbairn.  The  former  was  distinguished  for  his 
scientific  investigations  on  the  strength  of  materials ;  the  latter  was 
well  known  as  a  practical  engineer,  who  largely  worked  in  iron.  The 
experiments  of  these  gentlemen  soon  determined  the  most  suitable 
form.  Instead  of  a  circular  or  oval  tube,  at  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson»  it  was  found  that  a  rectangular  one  was  strongest.  As  a 
result  of  these  experiments,  it  was  also  determined  to  have  a  double 
roof  and  floor,  with  the  space  between  divided  into  cells,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube ;  just  as  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  there  is  aa 
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open  spftoe  between  the  pketer  end  the  ioor  efcete,  whleh  fa  AiUM 
into  long^iodtnai  eelis  by  the  joiettu  The  increued  strength  geined  in 
this  wwf  rendered  the  suspension  of  the  tbbe  by  chains  anneoesniy, 
as  it  eould  test  on  both  ends  Uke  a  plank  laid  aeroes  a  stream. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  senrices  of  Mr.  Fairbatm  were  rery  tila- 
able ;  bat  the  qaestton  is.  Do  these  servioes  entitle  him  to  put  him- 
self forward  as  the  rival  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  or  do  they  merely  aitioant 
to  that  species  of  merit  which  belongs  to  a  sobordtnate  agent,  setisg 
under  a  presiding  mind.  Oar  own  decided  opinion  is,  that  it  is  to  the 
latter  category  his  merits  are  to  be  referred.  We  assign  to  Wel- 
lington the  glory  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  as  it  was  his  genius  dtst 
Slanned  and  presided,  at  the  same  time  tnat  we  fully  recognise  ifie 
rilKaat  semoes  of  his  Tarious  generals.  The  case  of  Stephenson 
and  his  scientific  eoa^utors  is  precisely  similar.  It  was  his  genius 
that  first  planned  and  afterwards  presided,  though  the  woi^iing  out  of 
the  details  was  committed  to  other  hands.  The  honour  of  the  mostbril- 
Itant  mechanical  invention  might  be  thus  frittered  away  if  the  merit  of 
each  subordinate  sgent  was  to  be  subtracted  from  the  genius  dt  the 
presiding  mind.  We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  present  form 
of  the  tube  was  quite  inevitable,  though  Mr.  Fairbairn  had  never  been 
called  in.  The  experiments  necessarily  indicated  that  form ;  and  say 
man  of  ordinary  attainments,  under  the  direction  of  Stephenson,  woaU 
nndoobtedly  feel  little  difficulty  in  appreciating  that  indication.  The 
elamour  which  has  been  raised  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  had  die 
effect  of  unfairly  obscuring  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  who  brongfat 
to  the  undertaking  the  aids  of  a  refined  science  and  extensive  researdi. 
Were  he  so  disposed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  could  raise  as  well 
founded  a  clamour  as  that  of  his  chagrined  colleague.  Mr.  £.  Clarke, 
too,  deserves  honourable  mention,  though  he  is  contented  with  die  shsre 
of  honour  which  properly  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  assistant.  It  was  he 
that  devised  the  hydrostatic  contrivance  by  which  the  tubes  were  raised 
to  their  level.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  have  them  built  tfi  dtn,  bst 
the  idea  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  they  could 
be  so  conveniently  raised  upon  their  pillars.  The  idea  stmcA:  Mr. 
Clarke  when  he  was  one  day  waiting  for  a  train  at  some  station.  He 
observed  some  work  people  raising  a  large  heavy  stone  cistern  to  its 
permanent  level,  and  saw  that  the  procedure  employed  by  them  might 
be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  tubular  bridge.  A  screw  was  employed 
to  raise  the  cistern  a  small  way,  and  then  it  was  built  under  eo  that  it 
might  have  a  rest  when  the  screw  was  removed.  The  screw  wa^  then 
applied  a  second  time,  and  so  on,  the  building  being  renewed  at  every 
application  of  the  screw.  Having  obtained  this  hint,  he  soon  satisfied 
Mr.  Stephenson  with  the  feasibleness  of  his  plan.  The  only  difiference 
in  the  plan  adopted  for  raising  the  tubes  was,  that  hydrostatie  pressure 
was  employed  instead  of  the  screw.  We  must  close  the  subject  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  by  declaring  our  belief  that  an  impartial  posterity 
will  never  hesitate  to  award  to  Stephenson  the  honour  of  achieving 
this  great  triumph  of  our  ige,  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  btstovT  of 
the  ittventiour  honourable  mention  will  be  made  of  the  names^if  Fair- 
bairn,  Hodgkinson,  and  Clarke^  as  associates  in  the  tmi^Mtkt^^ 
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W«li9r%  Mm.  4«l  wbik  we  ffXLj  wabiowledge  Ibe  omiiialilj  of 

f^  ipf wtjiQV^  «fi  IBM  often  ezperienee  gve«t  iifaSakj  m  defending  ili 

ongiiuditj,  on  itrioUy  logicel  groandi,  bo  that  the  meet  briUi»iit  laTeor 

tioo  may  ||e  e|iep  to  iap;eiiioee  and  paisUoff  oaTU«.    But*  perhape,  the 

belt  mode  of  lUoatnitiiig  the  esgential  dimreaee  between  an  original 

inrentioa,  i|nd  therepcoduqtioa  of  what  is  old,  will  be  hj  giving  an  ex« 

•mpU  of  the  latter  to  contraat  with  the  tabular  bridge.    The  mechani«> 

Gil  ceotioo  funHshed  Myerai  sndi  examples,  and  just  as  no  oaTils*  how 

9VW  ii^enioiiSf  w^li  be  suftcient  to  conYince  a  candid  mind  that  Ste* 

phoiiflQpi  is  not  the  inventor  of  the  tubular  bridge,  bo  no  argument 

caa  be  ao  ^nYivieing  as  ta  put  the  stamp  of  eripnalitj  on  those  eour 

trirsfioes  to  whieh  we  aihde.  The  finit  case  we  shall  specify  is  a  comf* 

moaicatien  from  Mr*  Smythe,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Edinburgh 

Coljfige,  on  the  subject  of  telesc<4M  stands.    We  hare  seen  that  one 

gr^t  difficiill/  in.  the  confetruction  of  lai^e  telesoopes  is  the  moving  of 

enormous  sfmssea  with  such  eaae  and  smoothness  as  delicate  astronor 

micaloperatione  require.    Forezarople»  in  Lord  Bosbo's  telesoope»  the 

oust  to  be  moved  consists  of  a  speculum  six  tons  weight,  and  a  tube  of 

Meaiel  timber  56  feet  long,  and  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  diffi- 

cidtjr  ef  movii^ig  this  enormous  weight,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  eaae 

rsquiipe,  isj^tp^enl  &om  the  circumstance,  that  generally  speaking  the 

matleness  and  emootbness  of  the  motion  must  be  proportioned  le 

tat  siiie  of  the  in3t^ttme9t-^the  larger  the  in«trument»  the  greater  the 

pQweri  and  oonaoquqntly,  the  greater  the  disturbance  cauMd  by  any 

uaequality  or  shaking-    When  we  remember  too,  that  for  the  most 

interesting  investiga^ona  <tf  astronomy,  the  teksoope  requires  to  be 

QQved  br  the  delicate  machinery  of  a  clod:,  we  can  easily  understand 

wbataossideratum  it  must  be  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  moving 

^uch  masses,    Qreat  inconvenience  is  also  felt,  by  the  observer  having 

so  fnMj[uently  to  shift  his  position  with  the  moving  of  the  telescope. 

Mr.  Na^mytb^s  contrivance  is  designed  to  remedy  one  evil,  vis«  to 

make  the  observer  stationary  while  tne  telescope  moves.   The  triumph 

would  be  oomp\ete  if  both  the  telescope  aod  the  observer  were  rendeied 

statiouary,  so  that  a  moving  star  miffht  be  observed  with  as  much  ease 

as  an  ofycft  undeir  the  microscope.  This  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Smythe's 

commuaiostion.    lie  proposed  that  the  tube  should  be  permanently 

fixod  in  osie  position,  and  that  a  plain  mirror  turning  on  a  universal 

joiat,  might  be  employed  to  throw  the  reflection  of  the  star  into  the 

tubei    Inetesd  of  moving  the  tube  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  torn 

tbe  plain  miri^oron  its  pivot.    The  principle  is  precisely  the  same  as 

tbu  by  vfhich  ^  person  may  view  all  the  objects  in  a  room  without 

novini^  bis  head,  by  merely  tnmiag  round  the  mirror  in  which  he 

ii  looluag, .  This*  however,  is  an  old  suggestion  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 

«ho  carried  the  idea. much  farther.    He  proposed  to  dispense  with  the 

tube  altogether*  and  to  substitute  a  conduit  in  the  ground,  which  would 

be  froQ  frqm  (be  varieties  of  temperature  so  hurtuil  to  accurate  obseri> 

vstion. .  But  in  getting  rid  of  one  difficulty  the  plan  involved  a  much 

greater.    Besides  the  additional  reflection  and  consequent  loss  of  li||^ 

It  ifoqld  be  neceseary  \o  grind  a  laige  plane  mirror  perfectly  oorreot; 

iMitUiediffidHilliy  «f  eccompUshing  diis»  ia  ao  greal^  that  Mr.  LasselU 
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declared,  tfiat  the  project  wa^  totally  impracticable eyen  with  the  aid  of 
the  very  refined  means  which  are  at  the  command  of  mechanicians  at 
the  present  day. 

'  Mr.  Smythe  also  furnished  another  illustration  of  the  unconscioaff 
reproduction  of  former  inrentions.  We  allude  to  his  pjiper  •*  On  i 
mode  of  cooling  the  air  of  rooms  in  tropical  climates.*'  The  plan  19 
▼ery  simple,  and  the  principle  easily  understood.  When  air  is  com- 
pressed so  as  to  occupy  less  bulk,  it  gives  out  hesit,  and  before  lacifer 
matches  were  invented,  an  apparatus  on  this  principle  used  sometimes 
to  be  employed  for  striking  a  light.  Now  the  air  from  which  the  heat 
is  thus  expelled,  when  allowed  to  expand,  absorbs  heat,  or  in  other 
words,  produces  cold.  The  air,  in  its  natural  state,  may  be  compared 
to  a  spunge  filled  with  water, — the  water  representing  beat.  When  we 
squeeze  the  air  into  less  bulk,  the  heat  is  squeezed  out.  When  we  with- 
draw the  pressure  it  absorbs  heat  again.  Now  to  apply  this  principle 
to  cooling  purposes,  all  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  pump  akir  into  some 
receiver,  say  a  steam  boiler,  from  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  issue  hy 
a  stop- cock,  when  required.  In  the  process  of  pumping  in,  the  com- 
pressed air  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  sides  of  the  receiver,  which  11 
soon  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  Bat 
the  imprisoned  air  is  ready  the  moment  it  can  burst  its  bonds  to 
extract  from  any  object,  it  may  come  in  contact  with,  as  much  heat  ai 
it  has  been  robbed  of.  Let  the  cock  be  turned,  and  if  the  hand  be  ap- 
plied to  the  jet  of  air,  it  will  feel  as  if  plunged  among  snow.  I^ 
the  jet  play  in  water,  and  it  is  soon  converted  into  ice,  or  let  it  issue 
into  a  room,  and  the  air  of  the  room  is  at  once  cooled  down.  Now  this 
plan  is  by  no  means  new :  Dr.  John  Gorrie  of  Florida,  about  two  years 
ago,  constructed  a  machine  on  this  principle,  for  the  production  of  ice, 
and  full  details  were  given  at  the  time  in  the  American  journals.  Sir 
John  Herschel  having  seen  these  accounts  wished  to  establish  a  claim 
of  priority  of  conception.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive  Dr.  Gorrie  of  the 
honour  of  the  invention,  for  he  was  clearly  entitled  to  it  by  priority  of 
publication.  He  wished  merely  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  same 
idea  occurred  independently  to  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  to 
the  Athemnvm  a  letter  from  his  friend,  Mr.  May,  stating,  that  he  re* 
membered  Sir  John  some  time  previously  explaining  to  him  the  project 
in  question.  It  is  true,  that  Dr.  Gorrie  and  Sir  John  Herschel  only 
proposed  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  cooling  or  freezing  of  water, 
whereas  Mr.  Smythe  proposes  to  apply  it  to  the  cooling  of  air,  but  we 
are  sure  that  he  would  never  think  of  resting  a  claim  to  originalitv  on  a 
ground  so  trivial.  It  is  obvious  that  the  merit  of  the  invention  lies  in 
the  mo'h  of  cooling,  and  not  in  the  thing  to  be  cooled.  We  have  given 
the  above  two  projects  of  Mr.  Smythe,  specially  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting them  with  the  invention  of  the  tubular  bridge.  In  either  case, 
a  man  with  ordinary  candour  and  common  sense,  would  have  no  diffi* 
culty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  mystifications  of 
ingenious  casuistry.  In  the  one  case  he  would  not  hesitate  to  affix 
the  stamp  of  originality,  and  on  the  other  he  could  not  but  recognize 
the  reproductiou  of  former  inventions.  Of  course,  the  natural  and  ob- 
Tious  explanation  in  the  case  of  l^lr.  Smythe,  is  that  he  was  not  aware 
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of  what  was  previously  done  by  others,  or  if  he  heard  of  thenii  that 
they  afterwards  escaped  his  memory.  This,  indeed,  is  an  every-day 
occurrence,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  projectors  should  often 
stumble  on  the  many  thousand  inventions  of  their  predecessors. 

Our  space  will,  allow  us  only  to  glance  at  the  chemical  section ;  but 
this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  proceedings  did  not  possess  their 
usual  interest.  Besides,  there  were  hw  distinguished  names  to  attract 
special  interest.  The  absence  of  Faraday  was  felt  to  be  a  great  blank, 
but  we  believe,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  attend,  though  willing. 
There  was  also  no  distinguished  chemist  from  the  Continent,  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  this  section  was  rather  a  failure.  The  most  distinguished 
name  was  that  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Agriculture  at  Oxford.  He  gave  a  report  of  the  experiments  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  Association,  on  plants  growing  in  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  was  conceived  that  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  greater  quantities  than  in  the  atmosphere  would  ac- 
count for  the  luxuriance  of  certain  forms  of  vegetable  life,  at  former  pe- 
riods of  the  world's  history.  To  test  this,  ferns  were  made  to  grow  in 
&n  atmosphere  charged  with  more  than  the  natural  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  experiments  have  not  been  by  any  means  decisive. 
Ail  that  has  been  made  out  is,  that  they  thrive  very  well  in  this  arti- 
ficial atmosphere. 

Professor  Voelcker  read  a  paper  *•  On  the  precentage  of  nitrogen,  as 
an  index  to  the  nutritive  value  of  food."  The  purport  of  the  commu- 
nication was  to  show  that  it  was  a  very  uncertain  test.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  in  a  paper  on  the  relative  values  of  different  kinds  of  food, 
also  came  to  very  much  the  same  conclusion.  Liebeg  has  done  much 
to  nise  agriculture  to  the  position  of  a  science^  but  a  too  great  love  of 
theory  has  led  him  to  hasty  generalizations,  so  that  practical  chemistry 
is  very  much  occupied  in  disproving  some  of  his  positions.  His  theory 
regarding  the  relative  value  of  various  kinds  of  food,  has  gained  general 
^•ircalation,  but  more  recent  research  shows,  that  we  are  very  much  in 
the  dark  on  this  subject ;  we  must  indeed  expect,  tliat  where  the  vital 
force  comes  into  play,  the  quantitative  analysis  of  th3  chemist  will 
be  much  at  fault. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records  in  connection  with 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  read  a  report  on  the  chemical  action 
of  light.  Mr.  Hunt  merits  a  place  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Lassells.  He 
has  gained  a  distinguished  place  after  struggling  long  against  the  ad- 
versities of  fortune.  He  laboured  under  great  disadvantages  in  early 
life,  as  to  education,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  in  his  writings,  and  the 
best  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  drudgery  of  a  druggist  shop. 
Ho  however  found  time  to  woo  science,  and  where  there  is  true  love, 
there  will  be  time  and  opportunity.  He  loved  too,  with  a  dash  of  romance, 
perhaps  with  too  much  of  this  for  the  staid  votary  of  physical  science. 
He  has  written  a  work  entitled,  "  The  poetry  of  science,"  exceedingly 
interesting,  but  we  think  it  would  be  more  so»  if  he  gave  the  science 
without  the  poetry.  Science  is  of  itself  suflBciontly  poetical,  without 
any  strained  attempt  to  extract  poetry  from  it.  He  has  not  only  dealt 
with  the  romance  of  science  but  he  has  written  a  scientific  romance,  en- 
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titled,  *•  Fanthea,  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature,**  which,  from  the  comment 
tion  of  the  orthodox  President  of  the  Association,  we  shoald  hope,  is 
oot  tinged  with  Pantheism,  which  the  romanticists  in  science  too  much 
affect  at  the  present  day.  Sir  Henry  La  Beche,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  recognised  his  merit,  and  extended 
his  patronage  to  him,  by  appointing  him  to  the  important  and  oomfort- 
able  situation  which  he  now  holds.  He  has  devoted  his  energies  spe- 
cially to  the  chemical  properties  of  light,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing some  rather  important  contributions  to  the  art  of  photography. 

We  must  entirely  pass  over  the  natural  history  section,  whi^  ap- 
peared to  be  the  least  popular,  and  which  seemed  to  drag  out  a  droop- 
ing existence,  notwithstanding  the  ascession  to  its  ranks  of  the  learned 
professor  of  natural  history  recently  appointed  to  the  Civil  History 
Chair  of  St.  Andrews,  Dr.  McDonald,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  verte- 
bral homologies  of  the  bassi-cranium. 

Physiology  and  ethnology  were  formerly  included  in  the  natural  his- 
tory section,  but  these  departments  of  inquiry  have  assumed  such  im- 
portance, that  they  have  been  formed  into  sub- sections.  In  the  physi- 
ological sub- section,  the  most  distinguished  name  was  that  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter. His  works  have  long  been  before  the  public,  and  they  have 
gained  a  standard  importance.  We  expected  to  see  a  much  older  man, 
from  the  amount  of  his  labours,  and  the  high  position  which  he  has  so 
long  held ;  he  appears  to  have  hardly  yet  reached  the  prime  of  life. 
Physiology  derives  much  of  its  interest,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
forms  the  closest  point  of  contact  between  mind  and  matter.  The  phy- 
siologist is  the  first  to  hail  his  metaphysical  brother  across  the  dark 
stream  that  separates  the  two  territories.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
tendency  in  the  physiologist  to  ignore  the  boundary  line  altogether,  aod 
to  make  mind  only  one  of  the  manifestations  of  matter.  Though 
we  do  not  charge  Dr.  Carpenter  with  materialism,  yet  there  was  an 
evident  tendency  to  confound  mere  co-relation  of  action  with  identity 
of  essence.  The  recent  theological  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
velopment hypothesis  have  given  additional  interest  to  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  growth  of  the  human  foetus.  The  development 
theory  requires  that  the  human  fcntus  should  pass  through  stages  cor- 
responding with  the  inferior  grades  of  animal  life,  and  the  subject 
brought  before  the  section  by  Dr.  Simpson,  will  no  doubt  be  hailed  as 
an  additional  proof  of  the  theory.  We  allude  to  the  reproduction  of 
limbs,  after  amputation,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  womb.  Now 
it  is  a  well  known  characteristic  of  the  lower  forms  of  animated  being, 
that  they  have  an  inherent  power  of  producing  new  limbs  when  they 
suffer  loss  by  accident,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  averred  that  this  is  a 
point  of  analogy  which  tells  in  favour  of  tho  development  theory.  But 
we  rather  thinx,  that  in  the  estimate  of  all  philosophic  enquirers,  it  will 
afford  only  an  example  of  these  fanciful  analogies  which  can  never 
avail  in  proving  identity. 

The  ethnological  section  was  one  of  the  most  popular.  One  would 
think  that  the  dead  men's  bones  and  skulls  which  were  exhibited,  woald 
frighten  away  the  more  timid  sex,  but  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  favourite 
resort,  so  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  sometimes  to  gain  admission. 
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Ethnology  is  a  jfo«iur  science,  and  it  has  all  the  freshness  and  vigour  of 
TODth.  Bunsen  horns  that  it  is  the  apex  of  natural  science — man  be- 
ing the  mystery  and  key  to  natural  science.  Ethnology  presents  two 
aspects, — a  physiological  and  a  philological  one.  The  one  deals  with 
the  physical,  the  other  more  with  the  intellectual  department  of  man's 
natore.  In  both  aspects,  ethnological  science  presents  a  study  of  vital 
importance  to  the  tneologian.  The  linity  of  tne  species  has  been  as- 
sailed on  physiological  grounds,  but  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  the  most 
distioguisned  nanes,  such  as  Fritchard  and  Owen  are  on  the  side  of 
Revelation,  and  the  progress  of  ethnological  science  is  adding  new  proofs 
daily.  The  thecwy  of  centres  of  dispersion  has  introduced  a  new  mode  of 
attack,  and  we  regret  to  find,  that  such  a  man  as  Agassiz  should  lend  the 
influence  of  hia  name  to  such  hasty  conclusions.  The  theory  in  question 
is,  that  the  speeles  is  one,  but  that  different  pairs  were  created  in  dif- 
ferent centres  of  dispersion.  This  mode  of  attack  requires  a  different 
mode  of  defenoe  from  that  which  the  theory  of  distinct  species  requires ; 
bat  we  are  glad  to  find,  that  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  of 
osBtres  of  dispersion,  viz.  Professor  E.  Forbes,  is  quite  sound  as  to  the 
unity  of  sourceas  well  as  to  the  unity  of  species.  Philology,  the  other 
department  of  ethnology,  comes  in  to  aid  the  Christian  physiologist, 
Glottology,  or^oomparative  philology,  clearly  points  to  a  common  centre 
from  which  all  the  languages  of  tne  human  race  emanated.  The  re- 
seardies  of  Mr.  Layard  promise  to  throw  much  valuable  light  on  the 
subject,  and  to  harmonize  still  more  Scripture  chronology  with  scien- 
tific research. 

The  physiological  department  of  the  ethnological  section  was  wanting 
id  great  names,  but  this  wtis  compensated  in  the  philological  by  tlie 
great  attraction  of  Major  Rawlinson,  who  has  done  so  much  in  deci- 
phering these  cuneiform  characters  which  have  bafHed  all  former  en- 
quirers. He  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  simple  manner  in 
which  the  key  was  furnished  to  the  mterpretation  of  these  characters — 
simple  enough  to  those  who  could  use  it  like  Major  Rawlinson.  It  was, 
however,  the  following  announcement,  in  reference  to  the  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Layard,  that  caused  the  greatest  sensation : — *'  Mr.  Layard,  in  ex- 
cavating beneath  the  great  pyramid  at  Nimroud,  had  penetrated  a  mass 
of  masonry,  within  which  he  had  discovered  the  tomb  and  statue  of 
Sardanapalus,  accompanied  by  full  annaU  of  the  monarch's  reign  en- 
graved upon  the  walls.  He  had  also  found  tablets  of  all  sorts,  all  of 
Uiem  being  historical ;  but  the  crowning  discovery  he  had  yet  to  de- 
scribe. Tne  palace  at  Nineveh  had  evidently  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  one  portion  of  the  building  seemed  to  have  escaped  its  influence  ; 
and  Mr.  Layard,  in  excavating  in  this  part  of  the  palace,  had  found  a 
large  room,  filled  with  what  appeared  to  be  archives  of  the  empire, 
ranged  in  successive  tablets  of  terra  cotta,  the  writings  being  as  per- 
fect as  when  the  tablets  were  first  stamped.  They  were  piled  in  huge 
heaps  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  he  wrote  to  him  (Major  Kaw- 
linson)  stating  that  he  had  already  filled  five  large  cases  for  despatch 
for  England,  but  had  cleared  but  one  corner  of  the  apartment.  From 
the  progress  already  made  in  reading  the  inscriptions,  ho  believed  we 
should  be  ^ble  pretty  well  to  understand  the  contents  of  these  tablets 
at  all  events  we  should  ascertain  their  general  purport,  and  thus  gai^ 
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much  valuable  information.  A  passage  might  be  remembered  in  the 
book  of  Ezra,  where  the  Jews,  having  been  disturbed  in  building  the 
temple,  prayed  that  search  might  be  made  in  the  house  of  records  for 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  permitting  them  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  The  cham- 
ber recently  found  might  be  presumed  to  be  the  honse  of  records  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  where  copies  of  the  royal  edicts  were  duly  depo- 
sited. When  these  tablets  had  been  examined  and  deciphered,  h^  be- 
lieved that  we  should  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  history,  the 
religion,  the  philosophy,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  Assyria,  1600  years 
before  the  Chnstian  era,  than  we  had  of  Greece  and  Rome  during  the 
period  of  their  respective  histories."* 

Among  the  distinguished  philologists  who  adorned  this  section,  we 
nmst  not  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  the  erudite 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  tliat  managed  the  business  of  the  section,  and  he 
occasionally  occupied  the  chair  during  the  discussions.  Few  members 
were  better  qualified,  by  subtle  logic  and  profound  Oriental  lore,  to 
throw  ligiit  on  the  many  dark  subjects  that  came  under  discussion. 
We  can  easily  conceive  how  the  philological  heart  of  the  Professor 
must  have  been  delighted  with  Major  Rawlinson's  description  of  the 
acres  of  inscribed  pavement  over  which  Mr.  Loftus  trod  at  Senkereh 
and  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  we  can  envy  his  emotion  when  he  first 
gazes  on  the  terra  cotta  tablets  and  their  mystic  arrow  heads,  with  all 
the  devotion  of  a  follower  of  Joseph  Smith  reading  the  golden  plates 
of  the  sacred  book  of  Mormon. 

The  last  section  is  the  statistical  one.  Statistics  has  been  raised 
only  very  recently  to  the  position  of  a  science ;  and  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that,  as  a  science,  it  has  as  yet  made  little  progress.  We  do  not, 
however,  despair  of  seeing  social  dynamics  yet  brought  within  the  pale 
of  exact  science.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  however,  to  expect,  with 
M.  Comte.  that  sociology  should  have  its  laws  defined  and  its  facts 
predicted  with  as  much  precision  as  in  the  case  of  the^physical 
sciences.  Wherever  the  variable  factor  of  the  human  will  is  involved, 
the  problem  will  always  have  an  indeterminate  character.  The 
most  important  communication  in  this  section  was  that  of  Mr. 
Porter,  in  reference  to  the  self-imposed  taxation  of  the  working 
classes.  The  revelations  he  made  were  truly  appalling.  It  woald 
appear  from  his  statistics,  that  in  the  three  articles,  spirits,  beer, 
and  tobacco,  the  people  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  these  chiefly  the 
working  classes,  spend  fifty-seven  millions,  a  sum  greater  than  the 
average  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  There  must  be  a  screw  loose  some- 
where  in  the  machinery  of  civilization,  when  such  an  appalling  state 
of  things  should  co- exist  with  the  greatest  material  prosperity  and 
intellectual  refinement  in  the  higher  classes  of  society.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  this  materialistic  age  we  have  too  much  lost  sight  of 
the  spiritual  element  in  man's  nature,  and  the  spiritual  agency  by 
which  that  element  may  have  a  dynamical  effect  on  humau  progress. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  Mnjor,  now  Colonel  Rawlinton,  hat  announced  to  the  Afliatii 
Society  the  startling  dltcovery,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  Eastern  potentates  bad  sb- 
tii-ipated  the  modem  system  of  banking — tbe  smaUer  tablets  recently  Imported  bdof  vd' 
deatly  promissory  notes. 
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Professor  Robei*tson,  In  his  philanthropic  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
Endowment  Scheme,  and  in  his  thrilling  appeals  to  the  public,  has  made 
the  right  use  of  Mr.  Porter's  melaiicholj  statistics ;  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  at  last  succeed  in  convincing  the  country  that  the  spiri- 
tual potencj  of  the  gospel  can  alone  reconcile  the  fearful  antagonisms 
of  modem  ciyilization. 

The  promenades  in  the  evening  and  the  excursions  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  morning,  form  points  of  attraction  at  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Association,     rhe    Times  Newspaper  was   for  *  a  long  time  un- 
wearied in  discharging  its  shafts  of  ridicule  at  this  feature  of  the 
Association,  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity   of   science.     But  this 
line  of  argument  is  unfair.     The  meeting  of  the  Association  is  con- 
fessedly a  scientific  holiday  ;  and  the  assembled  Savans,  coming  often 
from  great  distances,  have  a  right  to  make  the  best  of  their  time  and 
opportunities ;  we  plead  at  least  for  the  rural  excursions,  which  are 
highly  exhilarating,  and  serve  to  bring  the  members  into  closer  contact. 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  volunteered  his  services  to  conduct  a  party  to 
the  Corstorphine  hills  to  inspect  the  marks  of  glacial  action  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  scratches  in  the 
geological  section.     Mr.  Chambers  won  for  himself  golden  opinions 
from  the  large  party  that  put  themselves  under  his  care.     He  pro- 
vided a  long  string  of  carriages,  and  packed  the  members  in  with  all 
the  gentleness  and  care  of  a  fond  father,  seeing  his  children  all  right 
before  starting  to  the  country  for  a  regular  day's  enjoyment.     We 
confess  our  conscience  smote  us  as  we  thought  of  the  hard  things  we 
had  indited  ag^ainst  him  as  the  supposed  autnor  of  the  '*  Natural  His- 
tory of  the   vestiges  of  Creation.'^    At  last  we  found  relief  in  the 
thought  that  he  could  not  be  the  author  of  that  work.     We  had  pic- 
torea  to  ourselves  a  hard-featured  repulsive  sceptic,  but  instead  of  this 
we  found  mild  innocence  and  child-like  faith  beaming  in  every  feature 
sad  trembling  on  every  accent  of  his  voice.     We  lirst  visited  Craig- 
leith  quarry,  where  he  showed  us  a  large  stone  considerably  scratched. 
Thefaith  with  which  he  looked  upon  these  scratches,  as  the  proof  of  a  very 
improbable  state  of  things  at  a  previous  part  of  the  world's  history, 
▼ss  very  instructive,  ana  confirmed  our  convictions  as  to  the  authorship. 
The  party  next  visited  a  farm-steading  in  the  vicinity,  where  the  rock  was 
exposed;  and  as  Mr.  Chambers  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  somewhat  doubting 
multitude,  and  pointed  to  the  scratches  once  more,  he  appeared  to  us  to  be 
the  very  apostle  of  Faith  in  the  midst  of  an  unbelieving  generation.  An 
amusing  bye-scene  occurred  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.     One 
of  the  ploughmen  being  attracted  by  the  crowd,  and  having  listened 
outside  the  circle  till  he  gathered  the  gist  of  Mr.  Chambers*  remarks, 
uttered  a  growl  of  incredulity.    This  immediately  attracted  a  little 
knot  of  sceptical  inquirers  around  him,  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  start 
theories  and  form  parties  in  the  world.     His  theory  was,  that  the 
ploughs,  and  harrows,  and  other  agricultural  implements  being  fre- 
quently drawn  across  the  spot  produced  the  scratches  in  question.     One 
of  the  listening  Savans,  evidently  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells, 
^^  at  much  pains  to  penetrate  the  theory  through  the  guise  of  the 
broad  Scotch  accent ;  and  when  he  discovered  what  it  was,  he  trea- 
sured it  up   with  apparently  much  complacency,  though  we  had  no 
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thought  that  he  meditated  piracy.  Thla,  however,  turned  out  to J» 
the  case,  as  was  shown  when  we  next  visited  the  top  of  a  bare  kill 
which  was  never  invaded  bj  a  ploughshare.  When  Mr.  Chambers 
had  finished  his  usual  demonstration  with  his  compass  and  walking- 
stick,  the  metropolitan  geologist  stepped  forward,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
hardened  sceptic  said,  «' Pray,  Mr.  Chambers,  don't  you  thmk  these 
scratches  might  have  been  produced  by  the  plough  instead  of  a  g»<^' 
or  an  iceberg."  The  answer  was  very  obvious,  that  Scotland,  though 
poor  in  soil,  was  not  so  hard,  pushed  as  to  plough  the  bare  rock.  The 
piratical  sceptic  was  obliged  to  slink  back  abashed.  This  triumph  of 
Mr.  Chambers  was,  however,  abated  by  an  occurrence  soon  after.  He 
came  to  a  deep  groove  in  the  rock,  and  as  his  theory  imperatively  de- 
manded that  it  should  be  quite  smooth,  he  put  forth  his  strength  m 
showing  its  perfect  smoothness— the  absence  of  anything  like  angles; 
but  while  proceeding  with  his  demonstration,  M.  Martin,  the  distm- 
guisbed  French  geologist,  was  turning  up  the  thin  turf  with  his  ham- 
mer, which  exposed,  somewhat  inopportunely  for  the  theory,  another 
portion  of  the  groove,  where  the  angles  were  as  fresh  as  from  the  tool 
of  the  sculptor.  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  of  the  party,  and  he  proved  a  mort 
valuable  accession.     lie  was  minutely  acquainted  with  every  inch  of 

f round,  having  frequently  visited  the  spot  in  his  youth  wiUi  Sir 
ames  Hall,  who  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  geological  phe- 
nomena of  the  district.  Mr.  Nasmyth,  however,  did  not  agree  wuh 
Mr.  Chambers.  He  argued  for  hot  instead  of  cold  applications  He 
would  bring  in  the  blast  furnace,  while  Mr.  Chambers  made  his 
drafts  upon  the  glacier— especially  when  explaining  the  convex  sur- 
faces of  the  Uap.  All  the  party  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
when  separating,  a  loud  burst  of  grateful  and  well  merited  a^ plaaae 
resounded  through  the  woods  in  honour  of  Mr.  Chambers,^ 

We  were  personally  gratified  in  finding  a  new  argument  for  ^^^ 
tinuance  of  that  incognito  which  has  proved  so  lucrative,  and  which 
has  been  so  skilfully  worked  in  reference  to  the  "  Vestiges."  It  could 
not  be,  we  argued,  that  one  with  so  child-like  a  faith  should  pen  the  scep- 
tical passages  of  the  "  Vestiges."  We  have  since  been  confirmed  in 
this  conviction  by  the  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Chambers  has  become,  u 
we  may  judge  fi-om  his  Journal,  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  mesmensm, 
and  mesmerism,  too,  in  its  higher  developments,  which  necessarUy 
implies  very  large  faith.  He  believes  that  he  can,  by  the  invisible 
ligament  of  his  own  will,  work  the  faculties  and  limbs  of  the  mesme- 
rized subject  just  as  he  would  with  a  wire  work  the  figures  in  a  poW^* 
show.  He  believes  that  a  mesmerized  subject,  though  not  a  M^ 
Rawlinson,  might  read,  with  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  the  bricks  of  i»- 
by  Ion,  and  decipher  their  cuneiform  characters.  Nay,  we  have  utue 
doubt,  that  if  Mr.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Magic,  were  to  swallow  kmves 
and  forks,  and  eight-day  clocks  in  his  presence,  he  would  firmly  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  feats,  though  the  professor  honestly  protested  that  it 
was  all  sleight  of  hand.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  few  years  affJ 
a  great  noise  was  made  in  books  of  travels,  and  in  Reviews,  about  a  msgi- 
cian  in  Egypt,  who  performed  wonderful  feats  of  clairvoyance,  by  means 
of  a  drop  of  ink  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  All  the  resources  of  aft  ana 
science  were  exhausted  in  vain  endeavours  to  explain  the  matter.    Ihe 
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noader  bving  were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  this  well-attested  case 
of  modera  miracle.  The  raaji^ician,  however,  suddenly  lost  his  art  of 
painting  bome-scenea  ta  the  wondering  Englishmen,  and  this  was  soon 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  innocent  looking  Turkish  Ciceroni  had 
died.  But  with  his  death  there  came  a  full  revelation  of  the  mystery. 
It  was  found,  that  the  Turkish  guide  was  nothing  else  than  a  canny 
Scotchman,  a  native,  we  think  of  Strathbungo,  or  some  .such  town  in 
the  West,  who  had  found  it  convenient  to  adopt  the  Mussulman  creed 
•ad  garb.  It  would  appear,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Scotch  hu- 
mour as  well  as  deceit  under  the  turban,  if  we  may  guess,  from  the 
nstore  of  the  practical  and  lucrative  jokes,  which  he  played  off  upon  his 
ooontrymen,  in  concert  with  the  Egyptian,  who  was  only  a  man  or  straw. 
When  the  hoax  was  thus  exploded,  all  the  parties  taken  in,  of  course, 
pat  it  off  with  a  hearty  laugn,  and  forgot  the  matter.  Not  so  Mr. 
CbaabecB ;  he  believes,  as  appears  from  a  late  number  of  his  Journal, 
tbat  the  feats  were  real  cases  of  clairvoyance,  nay,  that  the  Mussul- 
man-Scot is  still  alive  and  well,  and  that  he  is  plying  his  magical  vo- 
oation  with  the  same  success  as  formerly.  Such  a  case  of  implicit 
ofaild-like  faith  is  exceedingly  refreshing  in  these  davs  of  scepticism 
ud  rationalism.'  Is  it  possible  then,  that  one  whose  whole  nature  is  so 
steeped  in  the  element  of  faith  should  be  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  f* 
The  draft  which  Moses  makes  upon  our  faith  by  the  miracle  of  creation, 
18  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  the  exorbitant  demands  in  the 
above  cases,  so  that  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  same  person  should 
refase  the  former  and  grant  the  latter.  We  must  then  be  allowed  still 
to  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  cogent  evidence  to  the  contrary,  whether 
Mr.  Chambers  is  the  author — or  we  must  be  driven  on  the  alternative, 
which  some  may  prefer,  that  human  nature  is  a  strange  compound,  and 
that  it  sometimes  presents  inexplicable  contradictions. 

We  have  now  conducted  our  readers  through  the  various  sections, 
ind  g^ven  them  a  view,  through  necessarily,  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the 
most  advanced  frontier  of  science ;  but  we  cannot  conclude,  without 
expressing  our  hearty  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
British  Association.  We  do  not  indeed  think,  that  the  direct  benefit 
to  science,  in  the  way  of  extending  its  boundaries,  is  very  important. 
As  a  working  society  in  this  point  of  view,  it  can  never  be  of  much 
Mrvice,  and  uiis  is  pretty  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  almost  every  pa- 
por  of  importance  brought  before  the  Association,  was  either  communi- 
cated previously,  or  has  been  communicated  since  to  some  other  society, 
where  the  merits  might  be  maturely  weighed.  Its  importance  lies 
▼ery  much,  we  apprehend,  in  forming  a  link  between  the  learned  socie- 
ties and  the  educated  classes  at  large.  We  have  already  spoken  of  its 
importance,  regarded  as  a  reunion  of  scientific  men  ;  but  it  fulfils  a  still 
>Dore  important  mission,  in  bringing  science,  as  represented  by  her 
priesthood,  in  contact  with  the  people.  An  acknowledgment  is  thus 
in&de,  that  while  the  priest  ministers  at  the  altar  of  science,  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large.  We  anticipate  the  best  results  from 
the  arrangement  by  which  scientific  men  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
iostroction  of  the  people.  Till  recently,  popular  instruction  in  science 
^*8  left  very  much  to  the  mere  literary  compiler,  or  the  itinerant  show- 
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man ;  but  now  the  highest  names  in  science  do  not  think  it  derogatory 
to  their  position  to  stoop  to  the  level  of  the  people,  and  instruct  them 
bj  popular  treatise  and  lecture.  £7en  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  Mr. 
Airy,  lately  condescended  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  to  a  popular 
institute  at  Ipswich,  and  this  condescension  will  justly  raise  him  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  can  appreciate  his  eminence  as  an  astronomer. 
We  have. then  a  full  and  gratifying  acknowledgment  from  the  scientific 
priesthood^  that  they  look  upon  their  mission  as  one  of  zealous  eo-ope- 
ration  with  the  minister  of  religion,  in  elevating  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  people.  This  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  re- 
ioicing  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Bedeemer^s 
kingdom,  and  ought  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  habitually  look 
with  trembling  to  the  progress  of  science,  as  if  it  were  an  enemy  to  be 
jealously  guarded  against.  The  interests  of  truth  are  undoubtedly 
much  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  true  sons  of  science  than  with  the  scien- 
tific  charlatan.  It  is  almost  exclusively  from  the  latter,  that  the 
flippant  infidelity,  and  the  insidious  pantheism  so  widely  pervading  the 
popular  science  of  the  present  day  proceed  ;  and  on  the  otner  handy  the 
loftiest  names  of  science,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  tbh>wn  the  weight 
of  their  authority  into  t^e  scale  of  Christianity.  We  hope  that  the 
British  Association  will  prove  the  means  of  cementing  a  still  closer 
and  more  friendly  alliance  between  religion  and  science,  and  with  this 
hope  we  close  a  pleasant  but  a  somewhat  protracted  task. 


DR.  GUMMING  AND  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES  ON 
CARDINAL  WISEMAN. 

1.  Cardinal  Wiseman,    A  Lecture.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Gumming,  D.D. 

3.  The  Idol  Demolished  by  its  own  Pi  test.  An  Answer  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman* 8  Lectures  on  TransubttanOation.  By  JxMes  Shkbidan 
Knowles.     Author  of  Virginius,  and  other  Dramas. 

We  believe  that  the  voice  of  Providence  spoke  to  Britain  as  once  the 
chief  champion  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
public  mind  was  lately  aroused  by  an  indication  of  the  purposes  cher- 
ished and  the  hopes  entertained  on  the  part  of  that  power  which 
for  many  centuries  arrogated  and  possessed  uncontrolled  dominion 
over  the  Christian  world.  The  present  Pontiff  had  hardly  by  the  aid 
of  French  bayonets,  and  at  the  expense  of  no  small  spilling  of  Italian 
blood,  been  re-seated  on  his  throne,  than  his  advisers  prompted  him  to 
issue  the  Bull  which  partitioned  England  into  Papal  dioceses ;  an  act 
involving  the  assertion  of  superiority  over  the  people  of  a  free  enligh- 
tened country,  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  an  attemptto  gain  add  ititional  proselytes  fi-om  amongst 
the  weak  and  wavering,  the  dissatisfied  and  ambitious,  of  the  Angli- 
can clergy.     But  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  has  retarded  theaccom- 
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plUhment  of  the  hopes  that  gave  it  birth.  Our  Government,  indeed, 
had  acted  unworthily  and  inconsistently.  The  spirit  of  liberalism  had 
for  years  in  Ireland  and  the  Colonies  refused  to  acknowledge  the  exis- 
tence of  distinction  between  truth  and  error.  It  was  contented,  or 
even  solicitous  to  ignore  as  weak  and  driveling  folly  the  supposition 
that  Romanism  was  unworthy  of  countenance  and  support.  Komish 
priests  were  invited  to  Dublin  Castle,  and  fawned  upon  by  Viceroys. 
Romish  cupidity  was  sought  to  be  tempted  by  dazzling  bribes.  Catho- 
lic Bishops  were  paid  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  out  of  the  State  trea- 
BTiry.  It  was  not,  then,  so  wonderful  that  the  Pontiff  and  his  advisers 
thought  of  hazarding  a  step  in  advance,  allured  by  the  exaggerated 
socoonts  that  might  have  reached  the  Vatican  of  Oxford  Catnolicism 
M  spreading  in  many  quarters  of  the  land,  as  symptomatic  of  returning 
fondness  for  the  creed  of  bigotry  and  the  convenient  faith  which  holds 
out  allurements  alike  for  the  ascetic  and  the  sensualist,  for  the  senti- 
mental and  the  depressed ;  which,  unless  Scripture  has  laid  down 
wrong  marks  to  guide  and  guard  the  members  of  Christ's  body,  is  the 
power  that  resisteth  the  orainances  of  heaven,  the  *•  mother  of  abo- 
minations," the  crael  and  deceitful  adversary  of  godliness,  which  is 
destined  to  be  at  last  consumed,  and  from  fellowship  with  which,  all 
who  have  minds  to  understand,  and  consciences  to  oe  impressed,  are 
commanded  to  *'  come  out  and  be  separate,  lest  they  should  be  made 
partakers  of  her  plagues.'' 

We  do  not  know  that  the  advisers  of  the  Pontiff  counted  on  any- 
thing like  the  storm  of  opposition  which  has  lately  been  raised  in  this 
oountry  by  the  audacious  act  to  which  allusion  has  been  made ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  next  hope  entertained  will  be  that  of  a  deep  lull  after 
the  burst  of  indignation  has  died  away,  and  after  perhaps  some  inefficient 
legislative  measure  has  been  enacted.  The  Romanists  will  embrace 
the  period  of  repose  to  dig  their  mines  and  lay  their  trains  ;  their 
energies  seem  evidently  directed,  their  plans  laid,  and  their  contribu- 
tions unstintedly  given  for  the  purpose  of  proselytizing  in  the  British 
Islands. 

To  be  forewarned,  however,  is  to  be  forearmed  ;  and  that  the  mind 
of  the  general  public  may  understand  what  sort  of  adversary  is  to  be 
dreaded — the  nature  and  extent  of  Romish  pretensions,  the  opposition 
of  that  system  to  Scripture,  its  derogation  from  the  merits  of  the  Sa- 
viour, and  the  bondage  under  which  it  lays  its  vassals — a  multitude  of 
publications,  of  course  of  varied  merit,  have  issued  from  the  press. 
We  are  concerned  at  present  with  only  two  of  these,  both  of  ability  in 
their  lines,  and  one  of  them  more  particularly  assuming  the  form  of  a 
close,  elaborate  argument  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation, — ^in 
which  the  ambitious  Cardinal,  whose  honours  are  so  recent — the  wily 
apologist  who  claims  with  a  species  of  mock  humility  the  purlieux  of 
Westminster  as  the  chosen  scene  of  his  exertions,  and  as  his  daily 
walk,  is  utterly  put  hora  de  combat^  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  ta- 
lented author  of  "  Virginius"  and  the  "  Hunchback."  Mr.  Knowles 
has  gone  into  the  field  of  controversy  strong  in  a  good  cause.  His 
Wows  are  dealt  with  rapidity  and  force ;  there  is  a  freshness  in  his 
mode  of  treating  the  subject,  and  a  hearty  earnestness  that  gi'/e  in- 
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terest  to  big  argument,  which  rites  oocaslonally  towards  the  eondfluiMA 
of  the  volume  into  passages  of  very  considerable  eloquence  and  power. 
We  can  promise  Mr.  Knowles^  should  the  Romish  see  gain  the  object 
of  its  wishes,  a  close  and  thorough  examination  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  *'  Nicholas,  by  divine  permission,  and  the  grace  of  his  Holl* 
ness,  Metropolitan  of  all  England  ;'*  while  Dr.  Gumming  will  be  riew- 
ed  in  his  present  pamphlet  as  having  only  added  another  to  his  man; 
previous  sins  against  the  Holy  Office. 

Dr.  Curaming  affords  specimens  of  eoe  or  two  choice  flowers  from, 
the  paradisaical  region  to  which  Archbishop  Wiseman  would  lure  us. 
The  ci'divant  Bishop  of  Melipotamos,  now  the  owner  of  the  hat,  who 
would  fain  persuade  us  in  his  wily  document  and  his  other  specious 
discourses  that  no  harm  is  meant, — that  no  change  is  meditated-^no 
dire  intentions  are  entertained^  must  have  been  startled  if  he  wasmad^ 
aware  that  those  who  have  paid  soma  attention  to  die  Bomish  contro- 
versy can  produce  evidence  from  authenticated  works  of  recent  date, 
that  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Popeir  has  not  abated  one  jot  of  its  ri- 
gour. The  following  passage,  accordingly,  is  worthy  of  notice  on  the 
part  of  all  who  have  felt  inclined  to  believe  that  the  wolf  has  beea 
changed  into  the  lamb,  that  Rome  is  now  so  very  liberal  that  she  seeks 
to  gain  converts  merely  by  argument  and  persuasion.  Dr.  Gumming 
thus  handles  the  snbject  of  the  Oath  against  Heretics, 

**  Let  me  presume,  that  when  the  Cardinal  was  made  an  Archbisliop^ 
he  received  the  pallium,  a  robe  woven  from  the  fleece  of  certain  sheefv 
tended,  I  believe,  by  certain  nuns;  ceremonioosly  spun,  ceremoniously 
woven,  and  cereiiionioaBly  pat  npon  the  Anohbishop.  When  he  reeeived 
the  paJlium,  he  repeated  a  solemn  oath,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Pcnti' 
ficaU  Romanum,  I  have  the  book,  and  have  carefully  examined  all  that 
he  must  say ;  it  is  the  edition  of  Clement  YIII.,  Antwerp  edition.  1627. 
One  clause  of  the  oath  ia  as  folk»w8 — 

**  HeretiooB,  achiematieos,  et  rebelles,  Domino  Nostro,  vel  sucoessoribaa 
prsodictis,  pro  fossb,  PBasBQUAX  vt  impugnabo."  That  ia,  he  solemnlj 
swore,  on  his  solemn  oath  (I  wish  thus  to  prepare  you  tor  his  reception)-- 

"  All  REasTics  [that  is  Proteatants]  schismatics  [that  is,  members  of  the 
Greek  Chnrch  that  separated,  as  they  say,  from  Rome],  and  rebels  i^ainst 
our  Lord,  or  aforesaid  sue^^saon.  I  will  psBSBCirTX  and  attack  to  Uuvit' 
most  of  my  fower^^-H^  doireet  tmnslation,  I  believe,  of  pro  poMd. 

'^  Cardinal  Wiseman  believes,  no  doubt,  what  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
teaches, '  If  the  heretics  moo  stronger  than  we,  and  if  there  b  danger  tbst 
if  we  ATTACK  them  (the  weirds  of  the  oath)  in  war,  more  of  us  may  fall 
than  of  them,  we  are  to  ke<|p  quiet.*  I  wish  to  impress  npon  you  that  yoa 
have  here  a  man  who  tiill  not  come  into  collision  with  principles  merely, 
but  with  persons ;  he  does  not  say,  '  I  will  attack  sciMm  and  penecnte 
heresy y  which  he  mij^ht  lawfully  do ;  but  '  I  will  attack  schismatux  and 
persecute  heretics*  But  in  looking  over  the  PontificaU  Roma^umC in  or- 
der to  find  out  if  there  were  any  canonical  weapons  in  that  arsenal  which 
the  Cardinal  might  probably  use  in  case  he  should  get  the  upper  hand  in 
Westminster  (and  if  he  get  the  upper  hand  there,  he  will  soon  get  it  else- 
where), I  noticed  one  remarkable  weapon  which  he  will  no  doubt  forth- 
with employ ;  I  know  there  are  others,  but  the  following  caught  my  eye. 
It  seems  that  while  the  true  Church  is  distinguished  for  blessing,  the  Ourdi- 
nal*s  Church  has  an  amazing  taste  for,  and  sympathy  with,  cursing.    I  find 
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thai  if  tlie  danehtor  of  an^  parent  in  this  assembly  should  faincy  that  she 
has  what  k  called  *  a  xeligions  incUxuktion/  a  *  mission/  and  were  to  go  into 
a  nunnery,  and  were  her  parent  to  try  to  rescue  her,  the  following  curso 
woald  be  pronounced  upon  him,  and  also  upon  any  one  who  shoald  take 
the  property  of  the  monasteries  or  of  the  nunneries — and  many  in  our 
country  actually  hold  sueh  property  in  their  possession  just  now — 


<*  Auctoritate  omnipotentis  Dei  et 
beatorum  Petri  Pauli  apostolorum 
ejus,  firmiter  et  sub  intermina- 
tkme  anathematis  inhibemus,  ne  quis 
pnesentes  Tirgines  sen  sanctionales 
a  divino  servitio,  oui  sub  Tozillo  cas- 
titatis  subjects  sunt,  abduoat,  nuUus 
eamm  bona  surripiat,  sed  ea  cum 
qoieto  possideant.  Si  quis  antem  hoc 
a  tentare  pnesumpserit,  maledictus 
sit  in  domo  et  extra  domum ;  male- 
dictb  in  dvitato,  et  in  agro ;  male- 
dictus yigilando  et  dormiendo ;  ma- 
ledictus manducando  et  bibendo; 
maledictus  ambnlando  et  sedendo ; 
maledicta  sint  cara  ejus  et  ossa,  et 
a  planta  pedis  usque  ad  Terticem 
pon  habeat  sanitatem.  Veniat  super 
ilium  maledictio  hominis  quam  per 
Moysen  in  lege  filiis  iniquitatis  Do- 
minus  permisit.  Deleatur  nomen 
ejus  de  libro  yiyentium,  et  cum  Jus- 
tis  non  scribatur.  Fiat  pars  et  he- 
reditas  ejus  cum  Cain  fratricida  cum 
Dathan  et  Abiron  cum  Anania  et 
Sapbira  cum  Simone  Mago  et  Juda 
proditore  et  cum  eis,  qui  dizerunt 
Deo,  Recede  a  nobis,  somitum  viarum 
toarum  nolumus.  Pereat  in  die  ju- 
didoe,  deroret  eum  ignis  perpetuus 
earn  diabolo,  et  angelus  ejus,  nisi 
restituerit  et  ad  emendationem  ye- 
nerit  Fiat.  Fiat."  [Pont.  Rom. 
Clement  VIU.  p.  160.     Antv.  1627.] 


**  By  the  authority  of  tlm  omnipo- 
tent God,  and  of  8t.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  his  apostles,  we  firmly,  and 
under  the  threat  of  anathema,  enjoin 
that  no  one  carry  off  these  virgins  or 
religious  persons  here  present  from 
divine  service,  to  which,  under  the 
standard  of  chastity,  they  have  been 
dedicated,  that  no  one  plunder  their 
property,  but  that  they  enjoy  it  in 
quiet.  If  any  one  shall  have  pre- 
sumed to  attempt  this,  may  he  be 
cursed  in  his  home  and  out  of  his 
home ;  may  he  be  cursed  in  the  state 
(or  city),  and  in  the  field,  cursed  in 
watching  and  cursed  in  sleeping, 
cursed  in  eating  and  drinking,  cursed 
in  walking  and  sitting;  may  his 
flesh  and  his  bones  be  cursed,  and 
from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown 
his  head  may  he  enjoy  no  health. 
May  there  light  upon  him  the  curse 
which  the  Loi-d  sent  in  the  law,  by 
Moses,  on  the  sons  of  iniquity. 
May  his  name  be  erased  from  the 
book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  re- 
corded with  the  righteous.  May 
his  portion  and  his  heritage  be  with 
Cain  the  fratricide,  with  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  with  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  with  Simon  Magus  and  with 
Judas  the  the  traitor,  and  with  those 
who  said  to  God,  *  Depart  from  us, 
we  will  not  follow  thy  ways.'  May 
Eternal  fire  devour  nim  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  unless  he  make 
restitution,  and  come  to  amendment. 
So  be  it.    So  be  it. 

Such  is  the  cursing  subscribed  to  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  as  pronounced 
in  his  own  document,  and  which,  when  he  has  the  pro  poM€,  according  to 
his  oath,  he  will  pronounce  with  all  the  proper  accompaniments." 

We  have'lGft  ourselves  little  space  to  notice  Mr.  Knowles*  volume. 
As  the  contribution  of  a  layman,  and  especially  as  written  by  a  man  of 
genius,  it  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  It  abounds  with  vigorous  state- 
ment and  manly  reasoning  ;  and  the  name  it  bears  will  render  it  not 
unlikely  to  find  admission  into  quarters  where  a  work  on  the  topio  by 
a  regolar^theologian  would  not  have  found  entrance.    While  the  main 
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subject  of  the  treatise  is  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatfon,  the  author 
sometimes  diverges  to  deal  most  formidable  strokes  at  other  dogmas  of 
Popery,  fastening  on  his  antagonist  with  formidable  tenacity,  driving 
him  from  every  refuge,  and  routing  him  completely  from  the  field. 

We  give  the  following  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  in  which 
Mr.  Knowles  handles  the  Cardinal,  and  the  dogmas  of  that  Church  to 
which  Dr.  Wiseman  belongs,  lie  is  speaking  of  the  Romish  practice 
of  Communion  in  ont  kind, 

"  But  why  does  your  church  withhold  the  cup  ?  Because  the  cop  de- 
nounces her  dogma.  If  the  water,  as  well  as  the  cup,  be  changed  into  thft 
body,  blood,  soul  and  divinity  of  Christ,  what  need  of  the  cup  ?  It  is  su- 
perfluous !— though  Christ  thought  otherwise.  And  why  did  Christ  think 
otherwise  ?  Because  his  view  of  the  cup  bore  no  affinity,  whatsoever,  to 
that  which  your  church  inculcates.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  twenty  laymen 
communicate  at  your  Supper,  each  receives  into  himself  an  entire  Christ : 
whereas,  were  the  same  number  to  partake  of  the  cup,  a  twentieth  part  of 
Christ  is  all  that  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  I  Thus  does  your  dogma 
perish  by  the  outrageous  contradiction  and  absurdity  which  it  manifestly 
involves ;  and  hence  it  is,  and  not  from  any  apprehension  that  tlie  coa< 
tents  might  be  spilled,  or  that '  profanation  and  other  evils'  might  attend 
the  exhibiting  of  them ;  that  the  church  of  the  twelfth  century  withheld 
the  cup  from  the  laity ;  and  that  the  Council  of  Constance,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  hundred  years,  discovered  the  expediency  of  establishing  the  prac< 
tice  by  a  formal  confirmation.  But  the  Supper  of  your  church  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  departure  from  that  of  the  Lord.  He  took  bread  and  brake  it ; 
^our  church  breaks  no  bread  in  admtnistring  to  the  laity  I — A  whole  wafer 
is  not  broken  bread,  any  more  than  a  whole  loaf.  Christ  blessed  the  bread 
before  he  broke  it,  and  then  handed  the  fraji^ments  to  his  disciples ;  your 
church  blesses  the  wafers,  which  correspond  with  the  fragments  ;  and  not 
the  lump  of  dough  out  of  which  she  makes  them.  The  apostles  partici- 
pated ;  your  communicants  receive  entire.  The  apostles  partook  of  bread 
and  wine  as  types  of  the  separated  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord ;  your 
communicants  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  united.  In  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  Apostles  contemplated  a  type  of  the  Lord,  extended  upon  the 
cross,  when,  the  blood  having  streamed  from  His  hands,  and  feet,  and  side. 
He  gave  up  the  ghost ;  your  communicants  recognise  the  re-union  of  His 
body  and  blood,  together  with  His  spirit.  You  teach  your  oommunicanta 
to  believe,  that  in  celebrating  the  Lord*s  Supper  they  adopt  the  only  means 
of  enjoying  eternal  life ;  Christ  taught  His  apostles  to  understand  that 
His  object  in  founding  the  rite,  was,  simply,  to  supply  them  with  an  occa- 
sion of  remembering  Him.  Your  ohurch's  Supper  is  no  more  the  Lord's 
Supper  than  Mahomet  is  Christ,  or  than  the  god  of  the  nether  world,  is 
the  God  of  Heaven  I** 

We    may  likewise  subjoin   the  following  eloquent    and  nervous 


**  To  glance  at  certain  adjuncts  of  your  passive  deity,  permit  me  to  in- 
quire where  it  was  that  your  church  first  lit  up  her  altar  and  her  priest, 
for  no  such  priest  or  altar  is  to  bo  met  with  in  the  records  of  the  Second 
Dispensation  ?  Where,  I  ask,  did  she  light  upon  them  ?  There,  where 
she  found  her  image, — in  the  temple  of  the  heathen  ?  Through  last  she 
envied  the  heathen  priest ;  and  through  lust  she  coveted  the  heathen  altar. 
She  saw  that  the  latter  was  rich — the  repository  of  various  ofiTerings,  rang- 
ing from  the  most  humble  to  the  most  sumptuous — not  contributed  for  the 
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relief  of  suffering  flesh  and  blood,  but  lavJshed  upon  wood  and  stone;  and 
she  saw  that  the  former  stood  like  a  god,  with  crowds  of  worshippers  upon 
their  knees  bofore  him.  Nor  did  it  content  her  to  ofler  up  the  spiritual 
iDcense  of  supplication,  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Her  fleshly  eye  and  nos- 
tril longed  for  the  censer  and  its  cloud  of  perfumo  I  She  fondly  persuaded 
herself  that  she  might  render  good  service  to  Christ,  not  by  achiering  a 
Tictory  over  Jupiter,  but  by  robbing  him ;  and  accordingly,  she  made  a 
compromise  with  heathenism,  by  grafting  its  worship  on  that  of  the  Living 
God — seducing,  not  converting — ^ving.  it  is  true,  the  outlines  of  a  more 
rational  belief,  but  filling  them  up  with  the  lights  and  shadows,  and  co- 
louring of  superstition  I  And  she  prospered,  after  the  imagination  of  her 
own  carnal  heart ! — prospered,  till  she  became  a  wonder  to  herself — ^till,in 
the  intoxication  of  self-idolatry,  she  claimed  equality  with  Christ — super- 
B«ded  Christ—cast  almost  wholly  off  the  law  of  His  Word,  and  stood  irre- 
sponsiblo  upon  the  code  of  her  own  I  That  was  the  day  of  her  consnmmate 
plory,  was  it  not,  when  she  first  proclaimed  to  her  subjects,  "  The  church 
dedareth  this  and  thu' — not  God,  but  the  church  I  "  The  Church  decrees 
it  r  Ko  reference  1 — no  appeal !  The  authority  of  the  Trinity,  a  blank, 
ill  comparison  with  that  of  the  church — the  ground  and  pillar,  not  of  faith» 
like  the  spiritual  building  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  raised — ^but  of 
faUchoody  fraud,  and  infidelity  1  How  paramount  in  magnificence  of  holy 
achievement  stood  then  your  church,  when  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  did 
brutish  implicit  homage  to  her ;  when  Sigismund  broke  his  pledge  to  quench 
her  thirst  for  the  blocxl  of  John  Huss ;  and  when  a  British  king,  at  her 
mandate,  descended  from  his  throno  to  perform  a  slavish  act  of  penance  at 
the  shrine  of  a  pestilent  priest  l—when,  in  compelled  or  beguiled  preference 
for  her  '  tender  mercies,'  mankind  forewent  '  the  sure  mercies  of  David ;' 
and,  instead  of  receiving  into  their  hearts  and  minds  the  promised  Spirit 
of  Qod,  threw  them  wide  open,  to  the  entrance  of  whatever  spirit  it  pleased 
her  to  breathe  into  them ;  consenting,  through  her  seductions  or  Uiroats, 
to  crawl,  her  abject  slaves,  instead  of  standing  erects  at  the  proclamation 
of  the  apostle,  *  the  freemen  of  the  Lord  T 

**  But  Christendom  is  of  your  church's  making !  Ah  what,  through  a 
lapse  of  centuries  have  we  contemplated  in  Christendom?  the  fruit  of 
Christianity,  peace,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  brotherly  love  ?  Or  war,  re- 
venge, and  hatred  ?  True,  the  Redeemer  said,  '  I  came,  not  to  send  peace, 
but  a  sword;'  but  it  ill  befitted  a  church  that  calls  itself  His,  to  have  be^ 
come  the  instrument  of  fulfilling  the  prophecy.  Do  I,  Sir,  overstate  the 
the  case,  to  the  amount  of  a  jot,  when  I  assort  that  your  church  has  im- 
proved on  the  Jewish  adage,  *  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ?' 
Professing  to  honour  Christ,  what  has  she  taken  up  ?  Her  cross,  as  He 
commanded  ?  No,  Sir,  but  an  image  of  His  I  No,  Sir,  but  the  sword  I — 
DO  image,  but  an  unsightly,  dread,  adhorred,  reality  I  ''Touch  me  and 
perish !  is  the  compendium  of  the  Gospel,  which  she  has  preached  to  man- 
kind in  the  name  of  God  I  '  Measureless  retribution  !*  has  constituted  her 
rital  creed,  inculcated  by  her  own  example.  "Yes,  Sir;  the  hand  that 
claims  to  hold  the  miraculous  cup,  has  more  than  ouce  flourished  the  sword ; 
and  the  lips  which  have  countless  times  received  the  body,  blood,  soul,  and 
divinity  of  Jesus,  have  more  than  once  given  the  signal  for  slaughter ;  or 
proclaimed  a  Te  Deum  to  celebrate  its  consummation  I  History,  well  au- 
thenticated history,  gives  your  church  credit  for  expertness  and  zeal  in  tho 
Qso  of  the  carnal  weapon,  and  among  its  victims  numbers  the  brethren  and 
sisters — ^men,  women  and  children^-of  churches  which  could  boast,  as  well 
as  she  could,  a  direct  apostolical  descent ;  though  they  did  not  emulate,  as 
she  has  done,  the  merit  of  departing  from,  or  corrupting  the  apostolic 
fiuth— in  whose  unpretending  houses  of  prayer  neither  altar  nor  image 
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VB8  to  be  foand ;  whose  ceremony  reooenlsed  no  second  mediator  In  Mary, 
no  subordinate  intercessors  in  tne  saints ;  whose  ministers  were  paaton, 
not  priests  ;  whose  creed  gare  no  sanction  to  the  dogma  of  transabstantia- 
tion,  or  of  purgatory ;  whose  discipline  was  a  stranger  to  anrieular  confes- 
sion—that instmment  of  reciprocal  contamination  ;  whose  sole  trust  for 
salvation  was  that  which  Scripture  told  them  it  ought  to  be,  '  The  faith  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  ;*  and  who  for  such  fidelity,  in  the  sight  of  Qod— but  heresy 
in  the  regards  of  your  church — were  committed,  by  her  holy  ordination  or 
sanction,  to  the  correction  of  the  sword,  and  its  concomitants— rapine,  pol- 
lution, conflagration,  and  slaughter  I  Merciful  Ood  t  what  a  heresy  to  call 
for  extirpation  I  adhesion  to  thy  sacred  laws,  and  disregard  of  dogmas, 
rank  with  the  craft  and  lusts  of  nnregenerate,  designing,  truthless,  and 
worthless  men. 

"  But  the  sword  did  not  content  your  church.  Hell  offered  her  the  In- 
quisition,* and  she  snatched  at  the  gift  of  hell.  Within,  the  dungeon,  the 
rack,  with  erery  engine  of  torture  which  fertile,  quick  invention  could  sog- 
gest ;  and,  without,  the  gibbet  and  the  stake  were  placed  at  her  aooept- 
anoe — and  she  blessed  them !  Tell  me  not.  Sir,  that  the  murders  which 
ensued  in  thousands  of  thousands,  were  the  work  of  the  secular  arm;  when 
it  is  proved  by  documents,  the  truth  of  which  defy  all  questioning,  that  the 
heart  which  animated  that  arm,  and  kept  it  in  full  employment,  had  its 
seat  in  the  bosom  of  your  Church  t  Then  was  the  epoch  of  her  most  holy 
triumph,  when  the  charities  of  our  common  nature  stood  nerveless  upon 
the  earth,  and  looked  helplessly  on ! — when,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage, 
the  door  was  implicitly  flung  open  at  the  summons  of  the  Holt  Office, 
and  the  hearth  or  the  bed  surrendered — without  daring  to  ofier  expostula- 
tion or  entreaty — the  father  or  the  mother,  the  dau^ter  or  the  son,  to 
abide  the  pleasure  of  the  secret,  ghostly  tribunal,  and  the  handling  of  its 
savage  officials  ! — when  the  court  of  trial  was  the  place  of  execution—*  a 
hell  upon  earth  !' — a  hell,  the  consigners  to  which  were  the  guilty,  and  the 
consigned  the  innocent! — a  human  hell,  where  fiends  presided  in  the 
shapes  of  men,  and  urged  the  throe  and  the  writhing  of  convulMve,  msd- 
dening  agony ;  feasting  on  the  victim,  and  listening  to  his  groans,  as  the 
glutton  does  to  the  music  that  accompanies  a  banquet,  on  which  he  gloats ; 
and  from  which  he  never  rises  till  ho  is  gorged  I** 

In  the  paragraph  which  we  subjoin,  the  present  vicar  of  St  Peter  is 
belaboured  as  roughly  as  his  darling  child  the  CardinaL 

"  A  masquerading  sceptred  priest,  who,  but  the  other  day,  as  it  wstd, 
fled,  in  a  borrowed  livery,  from  his  own  convulsed  dominions  I — fled  to 
to  the  first  arm,  under  which  he  could  skulk  for  shelter ;  and  squatted 
there,  though  it  dripped  with  the  blood  of  recent,  merciless  slaugh- 
ter ! — with  Roman  Catholic  blood  t — ^the  blood  of  a  neighbouring  por- 
tion of 'the  beloved  children*! — the  blood  of  a  groaning  people,  goaded 
and  maddened  into  insurrection,  by  a  tyrant,  before  whose  whose  gust  the 
binding  oaths  of  treaties  had  given  way,  like  rotten  packthread,  in  the 
knotting  !  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  your  Church,  was  it  not — a  day  nerer 
to  be  forgotten  by  her — when,  as  we  wore  told,  the  royal  runaway  priest, 
and  the  royal  butcher,  partook,  in  concert,  of  the  *  blessed  Eucharist  *'!— 
a  rite  of  which  the  former  never  once  omitted  to  partake  while  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  holy  city  was  going  on  I    And  still  he  partakes  of  it,  glane- 

*  In  «pit«  of  the  moit  TiUd  and  nnnwroafl  dootrlnea  to  fhe  oontnry,  ■  tk«  ebareb*  ii  M^ 
■o  •thamed  of  the  loquliition,  that  the  doet  not  bluah  to  ohaxaoteriae  It  as  a  pnreljrpoUftM 
Miatitatkm, 
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kg,  with  thankful  eye,  from  the  cop,  which,  as  ho  saya,  contains  hia  Qod, 
to  the  hayonets  that  allow  him  to  lift  it  to  his  lips  in  safety  I  The  fidelity 
of  his  immediate  '  heloved  children*  is  not  to  bo  trusted  ;  the  temples  and 
shrines,  with  their  images,  in  duplicates  upon  duplicates,  of  Mary  and  the 
saints,  environing  him,  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which 
he  declares  himself  to  be  anointed,  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  the  God,  by  whose 
appointment  he  fills  the  apocryphal  chair  of  Peter,  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
lie  can  pot  faith  in  nothing  bat  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  chat  a  foreign  one  t" 
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Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  1  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  ; — 

batoeter  one  more  resplendent  than  that  of  the  14th  July,  18 — , 
when  the  magnificent  loch  of  Stennis  was  seen,  for  the  first  time, 
glowing  with  the  reflected  radiance  of  the  newly  risen  snn,  like  a 
minittare  ocean  of  molten  gold,  gently  chaffing  against  an  emerald 
margin,  parling«  and  murnniring,  and  singing  through  the  contracted 
channel  at  the  bridge  of  Broigar,  like  the  music  of  a  fairy  procession, 
and  alive  with  oountless  aquatic  birds,  of  all  tribes  and  colours,  skim- 
ming the  surface  in  quest  of  prey,  or  disporting  in  ten  thousand  intri- 
cate evolutions  on  the  wing.  I  am  aware  that  certain  captious  and  fri- 
volous objections  may  be  made  to  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  scene 
by  some  matter-of-fact  person,  who,  bom  and  bred  among  forest  scen- 
ery, rashly  concludes  tnat  the  landscape  must  be  defective  which  is 
destitute  df  trees — tame,  spiritless,  unanimated  ;  but  dost  thou  not  know, 
0,  querulous  caviller,  that — 

"  "lis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view," 

and  that  the  sketcher,  who  looks  to  the  land  of  his  nativity  through  a 
retrospect  of  more  years  than  I  care  to  enumerate,  is  apt  to  invest  it 
with  all  the  beauties  that  truth  will  admit  of;  and  if  there  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  exaggeration,  he  may,  at  least,  hope  for  lenient  censure. 
On  the  banks  of  this  magnificent  sheet  of  water  are  to  be  found  the 
far-famed  Druidical  circles,  known  all  over  the  insular  province  as  the 
**  standin'  stanes  o'  Stennis,"  and,  with  the  exception  of  Stonehenge, 
the  largest  in  her  Majestv's  wide  dominions.  Regarding  them  history 
is  silent,  nor  does  the  palsied  tongue  of  tradition  mutter  aught  in  rela- 
tion to  them  ;  conjecture  itself  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote  anti- 
quity, or  bewildered  amidst  conflicting  opinions  and  antagonistic  sys- 
tems.   The  Norwegian  Sagas,  so  minute  in  detailing  the  pagan  rites 
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of  tho  early  Northmen — the  elder  and  younger  Eddaa — the  Mytholo- 
gical Lexicon — all  are  mute  as  the  voices  of  the  rude  and  remote 
generation  who  elevated  these  vast  blocks  to  their  vertical  position. 

In  order  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  most  exact  and  correct  ac- 
count of  these  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  that  ever  was  published,  1 
mubt  have  recourse  to  a  work,*  now  out  of  print,  published  in  1822, 
by  my  late  friend,  Alex.  Peterkin,  Esq.,  Sheriff- substitute  of  Orkney, 
whose  antiquarian  knowledge,  research,  and  accuracy  have  seldom  been 
exceeded. 

'*  From  Stromness  I  went  to  the  Stones  Stennis,  or  Stenhouse,  abont 
four  or  five  miles  on  the  road  to  Kirkwall.  These  are  very  singular 
monuments  of  antiquity.  They  cannot,  however,  be  compared  to  Stone- 
henge  ;  and  whether  they  be  JDruidical  or  Scandinavian,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  survey  these  relics  of  ancient  devotion  or  superstition,  in  their 
present  state  of  neglect,  without  regret.  They  consist  of  two  clusters ; 
one  of  these  is  a  complete  circle,  sixty  fathoms  in  diameter,  including  the 
wide  ditch  which  surrounds  the  circle  of  stones,  many  of  which  are  now 
thrown  down.  This  circle  stands  conspicuously  on  a  peninsula,  gently 
elevated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loch  of  Stennis,  and  dividing  that 
sheet  of  water  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  of  five  or  six  miles  in  extent 
each.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  (which  is  connected  with  the 
opposite  promontory  by  a  low  mound  of  stones,  having  openings  for 
the  tide  to  pass,)  there  are  now  only  three  pillars  remaining  or  what 
eeems  to  have  been  another  circle,  or  part  of  a  circle  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  one  detached  stone  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  of  Broigar. 
Each  of  the  remaining  pillars  is  about  eighteen  feet  above  groimd : 
one  was  lately  thrown  down,  but  has  not  been  broken  ;  three  were  in 
the  month  of  December,  1814,  torn  from  the  spot  on  which  they  had 
stood  for  ages,  and  were  shivered  to  pieces.  A  similar  detached  pil- 
lar, with  a  holo  cut  through  it,  was  likewise  destroyed  at  the  same 
time ;  it  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  larger  stones,  and  seems  to  havo 
been  the  rude  altar  to  which  the  victims  for  sacrifice  were  bound.** 

In  later  times  it  was  a  consecrated  spot  for  the  meeting  of  lovers; 
and  when  they  had  joined  hands  through  the  stone^  the  pledge  of  lore 
and  troth  thus  given  was  held  as  sacreaas  the  solemn  vow  of  marriage, 
and  rarely,  indeed,  if  ever,  was  it  violated  by  the  romantic  visionaries 
who  resorted  to  this  shrine. 

This  unfortunate  act  of  destruction  was  thoughtlessly  perpetrated  hy 
the  tenant  of  the  adjacent  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  building  *'  cow- 
houses !"  The  whole  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  the 
historiant  of  Scotland  interposed,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  gen- 
tlemen, who  formally  made  application  to  the  Sheriff  Court  of  the 
county  to  arrest  the  band  of  the  spoiler,  and  stay  the  work  of  destroe- 
tion.  For  the  honour  of  our  hyperborean  region,  be  it  said,  that  this 
same  defacor  was  not  a  native  thereof;  he  had  been  recently  imporitd^ 
for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  civilizing  the  aborigines,  and  introducing 
an  improved  system — not  certainly  of  taste  and  the  love  of  virtu^  but 
of  husbandry.     Did  it  never  occur  to  this  worthy  that  he  was  doing  an 

*  Notes  on  Orkney  and  Zetiand.  f  Maloobn  Laing,  Eiq. 
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irreparable  injury,  not  only  to  this,  but  to  all  succeeding  generations, 
— that  he  was  removing  beacons  in  the  ocean  of  time — ^mile-stones  iu 
the  high-way  to  eternity — blinks  in  the  chains  of  our  theories  relative 
to  the  past-^the  nucleus,  around  which  some  future  nrofound  thinker 
might  rear  a  moral  pharos  to  illumine  that  which  haa  previously  been 
enwrapt  in  darkness  ? 

*'  It  is  not  my  purpose,"  says  the  writer  above  quoted,  <*  to  engage  in 
a  controversy,  whether  these  stones  at  S tennis  be  Druidical  or  Scan- 
dinavian. But  it  is  quite  obvious  that  some  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  employed  to  show  that  they  could  not  be  Druidical,  are 

C*te  inconclusive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
y  were  used  as  places  of  assemblage  for  administering  the  rude  laws 
and  still  ruder  orgies  of  the  Scandinavians." 

There  remains  not  a  doubt  on  my  mind  but  that  these  remarkable 
relics  of  some  remote  age  were  formed  into  a  greater  and  less  circle, 
and  elevated  into  their  vertical  position  in  honour  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
by  a  Druidical  race,  every  vestige  of  whom  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth ; 

•*  Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  their  primeval  race  was  run ;" 

and  thai  the  skin-clothed  barbarians,  whom  Harald  Haarfager  and  his 
Yikiogrs  found  roaming  the  Orcadian  morasses,  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  precise  era  of  their  erection  and  consecration  as  we  are. 

To  a  certainty,  however,  the  Pagan  flamens  of  the  North  would  at 
OQCQ  see  the  propriety  of  adapting  these  primitive  circular  temples 
to  their  own  gory*  rituaL  The  rude  perforated  altar — ^the  fosse,  wide, 
deep,  and  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  an  inexhaustible  lake — the  large, 
prostrate  or  horizontal  slab  in  tlie  middle  of  the  original  semicircle, 
all  tell  of  **  deeds  without  a  name," — an  impure  priesthood,  an  unhal- 
lowed ritual,  and  the  immolation  of  human  victims,  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Scandinavian  nations ;  in  sea- 
sons of  imminent  danger  or  distress,  the  blood  of  animals  was  deemed 
an  insufficient  price,  and  that  of  human  beings  was  substituted.  Cap- 
tives and  slaves  were  first  selected ;  but  to  render  the  offering  more 
aeoeptable,  fiithers  did  not  spare  their  children,  nor  kings  their  sub- 
jects. Aun,  a  prince  of  Sweden,  immolated  nine  of  his  sons  to  obtain 
extreme  old  age.  Hakon,  Jarl  of  Norway,  perpetrated  the  same  cruelty 
to  obtain  a  victory  over  his  enemy,  Harald  Graenske ;  and  Olaf  Frae- 
telia,  a  petty  chief  of  Wermeland,  was  burnt  to  appease  Odin,  and  put 
an  end  to  a  severe  famine.  The  early  northern  Chronicles  teem  with 
such  harrowing  narratives ;  but  the  fulness  of  time  came — the  word 
went  forth  with  irresistible  power  and  majesty — the  idols  were  thrown 
.  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats — the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  with 
bealioff  in  his  wings :  debased  and  brutalized  humanity  was  emanci- 
pated from  worse  than  Egyptian  thraldom,  and  the  ferocious  savage 

^  "  At  Lefthr*,  says  Dithmar,  bishop  of  Meneborg,  in  the  eleventh  century,  every  nine 
yean  in  the  month  of  January,  the  Danes  fiock  together  in  crowds,  and  offer  to  their  gods 
99  men,  aa  many  horaes,  dogs,  and  cocks,  with  the  certain  hope  of  appeasing  them  by  their 
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resumed  the  image  of  Him  who  created  him,  and  received  thai  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  his  disciples  free ;  a  liberty — 

"  Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away  ; 
A  liberty  which  persecution,  fraud, 
Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind  ; 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no  more. 
'Tis  liberty  of  heart  deriveil  from  heaven. 
Bought  with  His  blood  who  gave  it  to  mankind, 
And  sealed  with  the  same  token ;  it  is  held 
By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanctioned  sure 
By  th'  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 
And  promise  of  a  God.    His  other  gifts 
All  bear  the  royal  stamp ;  that  speaks  them  his, 
And  are  august ;  but  this  transcends  them  all." 

A  few  miles  southward  of  these  wondrous  fragments  of  an  nnknown 
age,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  aforesaid  parish  of  Stennis,  is  the 
valley  of  Summerdale,  or  Bigswell,  a  place  of  high  local  celebri^,  in 
consequence  of  a  sanguinary  battle  having  been  fought  there,  on  the 
18th  May,  162d,  between  John,  Earl  of  Caithness,  and  Sir  James  St. 
Clair,  a  left-handed  scion  of  the  same  family  tree,  and  goTemor  of  the 
castle  of  Kirkwall.  Ever  since  the  insular  earldom  had  been  received 
in  pledge  from  Christian  I.  of  Denmark,  by  James  III.  of  Sootlaad, 
as  a  security  for  the  due  payment  of  his  bride's  dowery  in  1468,— • 
dowery ,  by  the  way,  which  was  never  paid  ; — until  the  death  of  that  mo- 
narch in  1488 — it  was  leased  to  the  bishops,  whose  avaricious  conduct 
and  **  gripping'*  propensities  float  on  the  breath  of  tradition  to  this 
day.  On  the  accession  of  James  IV.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
this  high-spirited  monarch,  who  was  more  attached  to  the  sword  than 
the  mitre,  and  had  more  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  plump  of  Soottiih 
spears,  than  in  all  the  ghostly  artillery  of  Rome,  granted  a  lease  of  the 
earldom  to  Henry  Lord  Sinclair,  who  subsequently  went  with  his  master 
to  Flodden,  where  they  both  perished.  Lady  Margaret,  the  widow  of 
the  heroic  Lord  Henry  Sinclair,  continued  to  enjoy  her  husband's lesso 
in  Orkney  after  he  fell  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  and  in  1,520,  it 
was  rt^newed  and  prolonged  to  her  for  19  years  more ;  but  the  cupidi^ 
of  the  Caithness  Earl  was  aroused,  and,  aided  by  Lady  Marcarers  un- 
filial  son,  Lord  Sinclair,  the  earl's  retainers  were  embarked, — ^landed 
at  Howton,  marched  over  the  heathy  hills  of  Orphir  in  great  glee,  in 
the  hopes  of  easily  wresting  the  country  from  the  feeble  hands  of  a  fe- 
male feudatory,  and  returning  in  triumph  to  their  own  territory  with 
additional  military  glory,  and  the  possession  of  a  second  earldom. 

But  the  Earl  for  once  reckoned  without  his  host :  he  was  met  in 
the  valley  of  Summerdale  by  Sir  James  Sinclair,  above  alluded  to,  who, 
with  a  band  of  hardy  insular  adherents,  in  whose  stalwart  bodies  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  old  Northmen  still  lingered — ^the  hostile  parties  at 
once  closed — the  battle  was  long,  obstinate,  and  bloody — they  fought 
hand  to  hand  for  hours.  The  Earl,  and  five  hundred  of  his  followers 
fell,  and  Lord  Sinclair,  together  with  the  surviving  wreck  of  the  in- 
vaders, were  taken  prisoners.    Some  accounts  state  that  aU  the  Caith- 
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nesB  men  were  cut  off :  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  stated  by  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  that  the  rout  and  slaughter  were  complete.  The  scene  of  con- 
flict bears  evident  marks  of  it  to  this  daj.  The  prevailing  heath  co- 
lour is  diversified  with  faint  green  spots,  and  the  level  of  the  surface 
bj  little  grassj  mounds  pointing  in  various  directions ;  the  *'  poor  inhabi- 
tsnto"  being  earthed  as  they  fell  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  deadly  strife. 
The  heath-dad  hills  throw  their  shadows  over  the  gloomy  moss  of 
Bigswell, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  shallow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  retainers  of  a  despot  sleep. 

The  hero  of  Summerdale  was  rewarded  by  his  sovereign  for  this  piece  of 
good  service  by  a  grant  of  the  islands  of  Sanda  and  £day ;  but  his 
majesty's  topographical  knowledge  had  been  somewhat  imperfect ;  this 
deficiency  was  more  than  suspected ;  and  the  story  goes  that  a  deceit 
was  practised  on  the  [poet-king,  which  in  the  end  produced  a  melan'< 
eholy  catastrophe. 

Sir  James,  it  was  said,  represented  to  his  liege  lord  that  the  two 
islands  above  mentioned  were  mere  petty  holms  or  islets,  fit  only  for 
the  grazing  of  a  few  black  cattle  and  a  score  or  two  of  sheep,  whereas, 
in  troth,  tney  are  two  of  the  most  important  islands  in  the  whole  Or* 
cidian group.  Alas!  the  imposture  was  discovered — the  royal  ven- 
izeance  began  to  fulminate — ^terror  seized  on  the  deceiver — and  in  his 
aelirinm,  he  threw  himself  from  a  precipitous  rock,  and  perished  in 
the  sea. 

Imperishable  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  <'  Gudeman  o'  Ballan- 
geich,^  "king  o' the  commons,"  and  "Lord  of  the  Gaberlunzies" — 
the  immortal  **  Makker,''  James  the  V.,  whose  inimitable  ballads, 
^ter  more  than  three  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  appear  as  fresh, 
▼igoroos,  and  graphic  to  the  present  generation  as  tney  did  to  the 
rtvellers  of  Hallirude,  or  the  wassailers  of  Falkland  in  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century.  As  Johnson  said  of  Shakspeare — '*  he  assumes 
the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and  claims  the  privilege  of  established  fame 
»nd  prescriptive  veneration  ;"  his  characters  are  grouped  with  all  the 
artistic  skill  of  Wilkie  or  Teniers  ;— 

**  And  rustic  life  and  poverty 

Git)w  beautiful  beneath  his  touch/ 

Not  content  with  repressing  the  manifold  tyrannies  of  his  nobles  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  kingdom — not  satisfied  with  his  far-famed  expedition 
through  the  border  counties,  when  earldoms  were  forfeited  and  earls  in- 
carcerated, barons  and  lairds  committed  to  ward— chiefs  of  septs  and 
clans  publicly  executed,  and  poor  Johnie  Armstrang,  together  with 
thirty-six  of  his  "  chyvalrie,"  hanged  upon  "  growing  trees,"— the 
ardent  and  adventut*ous  spirit  by  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished, 
and  his  intense  love  of  justice  prompted  him  to  brave  dangers  far 
greater  than  those  of  Chyribdis  and  Sylla,  and  risk  his  royal  person 
and  life  on  a  visit  to  the  outskirts  of  his  dominions.  The  troubles  of 
Orkney  had  not  escaped  his  penetrating  eye,  and  the  cries  of  the  djj- 
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presRed  had  reached  his  ear;  he  therefore  planned  the  romantie pR^ 
ject  of  a  tour  of  inspection  to  his  hyperlK)rean  territoriea,  ioeiadin^  the 
Hebrides.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1535>  he  pat  bis  oooneil  oa 
the  wrong  scent,  by  inducing  the  members  thereof  to  suppose  that  he 
intended  to  visit  France  on  a  nuptial  specolatton.  But  thoosfa  he 
loved  to  dally  with  the  myrtle,  it  was  of  fir  higher  importance  to  him  to 
wield  the  sword  of  justice;  for  this  purpose  a  royal  squadron  eet  out, 
consisting  of  five  vessels,  the  ^lite  of  the  Scottish  fleet,  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  Lindsay,  one  of  the  ablest  navigators  of  his  day.  Having 
reached  the  insular  capital  in  safety,  and  moored  in  its  ci»acioo8  bay, 
the  silver  cross  of  St.  Andrew  floated  proudly  over  the  royu  squadron ; 
and  amidst  the  thunders  of  artillery,  the  harmonies  of  St.  Magnns' 
bells,  and  the  loyal  shouts  of  a  dense  population,  the  majesty  of  Seot- 
land  landed ;  literally  and  emphatically  a  terror  to  evil-doert,  and  ft 
praise  to  those  who  did  well.  The  glorious  old  cathedral  bells  had  not 
emitted  their  sonorous  peals  into  royal  ears  since  they  saluted  Hakou 
of  Norway,  after  his  disastrous  expedition  to  the  west  of  Scotland  in 
1263,  a  period  of  272  years;  and,  without  doubt,  a  jubilee  would  be 
held  by  the  loyal  and  well-disposed  portion  of  the  lieges.  The  epis- 
copal palace  gates  flew  open  to  receive  the  august  visitor,  and  Bishop 
Edward  Stewart,  himselt  a  scion  of  royalty,  who  should  have  been 
made  a  Cardinal  for  his  princely  generosity*  and  regal  vtagnifieenee, 
received  his  sovereign  in  a  manner  befitting  his  high  rank  and  dignity. 
The  banquets  were  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  these  northern 
regions,  and  the  richest  wines  flowed  freely  to  all  comers  of  mark  or 
note.  Of  the  Latin  orations  which  may  have  been  pronounced  I  have 
heard  little  or  nothing.  James  loved  his  own  vernacular  too  well  to 
encourage  the  use  of  a  dead  language ;  such  tomfoolery  was  reserved 
for  his  grandson,  *'  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom."  His  levees  were 
attended  by  the  insular  magnates,  from  whom  he  received  hom^ ; 
the  ^*  leal  and  loyaP'  portion  of  them  were  treated  with  kingly  ooor- 
tesy,  but  the  turbulent  and  dangerous  were  carried  off  to  the  seat  of 
justice.  He  ordered  hydrographical  surveys  to  be  made  among  the 
intricacies  of  the  surrounding  friths ;  and  by  this  important  opmtioii 
no  doubt  learned  that  Saiida  and  Eday  were  not  two  insignificut 
islets,  as  had  been  represented  by  Sir  James  Sinclair,  whose  melan- 
choly end  has  been  already  mentioned.  This  unfortunate  monarch,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  died  in  his  palace  of  Falkland  of  a  broken  heart, 
at  the  early  age  of  82 — a  heavy  loss  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  kingdom  torn  by  intestine  dissentions,  and  crushed  by  the 
tyrannies  of  an  all-grasping  and  irresponsible  nobility.  He  balanced 
the  scales  of  justice  so  equally,  and  held  her  sword  so  firmly,  that^ 

The  rush- buss  held  the  widow's  cow, 

The  latch  the  orphan's  door ; 
And  the  peasant's  hut  was  a  fortalice 

As  strong  as  the  noble's  tower. 

*  Thk  prelate  boilt  the  pillars  and  pointed  arches  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  st  hb 
own  expense. 
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Th«  cathedral  Church  of  Kirkwall  has  been  characterised  as  one  of 
the  architectaral  glories  of  the  middle  ages,  and  as  a  sUrtlin^  tjpe  of 
me  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  tiations, 
vj  erecting  such  a  gorgeous  temple  amidst  a  group  of  remote  isles, 
atuate  in  a  watery  waste  on  the  confines  of  the  arctic  circle.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  outskirts  of  which  this 
Mcred  fane  was  built,  was  remote,  small,  and  secluded ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants thereof  illiterate  and  semi-barbarous.  It  yielded  no  material 
for  building  such  a  magnificent  fabric  except  stones,  and  these  had  to 
be  transported  in  open  boats — no  doubt  of  a  very  primitive  construo- 
tioor- over  rapid  tides  and  dangerous  friths,  from  the  red  head  of  Eday, 
to  the  bay  of  Kirkwall,  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles. 
But  indomitable  perseverance,  the  indulgences  of  the  Church,  and  doubt- 
less, promises  of  ample  rewards  in  the  world  which  is  to  come,  stimu- 
lated the  hardy  islanders  to  superhuman  exertions,  until  the  great 
work  was  accomplished.  Artizans  of  every  description  had  to  be  im- 
ported fipom  the  Continent^  together  with  brass,  bronze,  marble,  glass, 
iron  and  timber,--the  most  skilful  architect  and  operative  masons 
would  be  in  requisition,  and  consequently  the  expense  would  be  enor- 
mous; but  when, the  capital  of  the  founder  waxed  small,  the  treasury 
of  holy  mother  Church  would  come  to  the  rescue;  and  thus  the  great 
work  was^brought  to  a  successful  termination ;  the  cluster  of  mud  hovels, 
inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  fishermen,  became  a  cathedral  city  ;  the 
power,  the  wealth,  and  the  learning  of  the  earldom  resorted  to  the 
island  metropolis ;  and  thither  the  sovereigns  and  the  admirals  of  the 
Parent  state  repaired,  previous  to,  or  returning  from  their  warlike  ex- 
peditions ;  and  where  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  do  congregate,  there 
will  wealth  accumulate ;  the  friable  materials  of  the  clay  cottage  gave 
place  to  the  solid  mansion  of  stone,  constructed  for  the  combined  pur- 
pose of  residence  and  defence;  the  walls  of  many  of  these  antique 
Modes,  to  this  day,  being  of  unusual  strength  and  thickness.  Soon  after 
™  ^"^"*ioa  o£  these  islands  to  the  Scottish  monarchy,  King  James 
the  Third  granted  a  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kirkwall,  erecting  it 
into  a  royal  burgh  and  city,  with  extensive  jurisdiction,  property,  and 
privileges.  The  cathedral  is  the  property  of  •'  the  provost,  bailies, 
council,  and  inhabitants  of  the  burgh,"  to  whom  it  was  gifted  by  the 
«Dove  mentioned  charter,  confirmed  by  a  new  charter  from  James  the 
Fifth,  and  a  third  by  Charles  the  Second,  ratifying  the  former  two.  I 
wn  indebted  to  my  accurate  and  antiquarian  friend,  the  late  SheriflF 
Peterkin,  for  the  dimensions  of  this  magnificent  temple,  and  to  the 
erudite  author  of  the  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  AtitiquiHes  of  Scotland 
for  its  description;  an  article  which  none  but  an  individual  deeply 
▼eraed  in  the  science  of  architecture  could  possibly  have  written. 
*•  The  whole  length  of  the  cathedral,"  says  Peterkin,  "  from  east  to 
west,  is  226  feet,  its  breadth,  66,  the  arms  of  the  cross,  or  transept, 
are  each  28  feet  beyond  the  side  walls,  and  28  feet  in  breadth.  From 
the  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  the  height  is  71  feet,  and  to  the  sum- 
nut  of  the  spire,  on  the  central  tower,  about  135  or  140."  "  After 
havbg  stood  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years,"  says  the  editor  of  the 
elaborate  work  above  mentioned,  •*  this  cathedral  remains  pre-eminent, 
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both  in  dignity  and  beauty,  over  all  the  architectural  productions  which 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  science  has  reared  around  it.  And  eyen 
the  traveller  from  the  central  districts  of  the  mighty  empire,  to  which  the 
fair  isle  of  Pomona  is  now  attached,  looking  with  admiring  wonder  on 
its  lofty  tiers  of  strong  and  symmetrical  arches,  and  its  richly  mullioned 
windows,  admits  that  old  St.  Magnus'  is  matched  but  by  a  very  few 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  our  great  cities,  and  those  few  are  also 
ancient.  Even  as  when  it  first  reared  its  head  among  the  fishermen^s 
huts,  it  still  frowns  broad  and  dark  over  the  surrounding  houses  of  the 
old  burgh  of  Kirkwall Along  with  St.  Mungo^s  in  Glas- 
gow, the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  boasts  of  bieing  a  complete  cross  church* 
with  all  its  essential  parts  entire;  and  unfortunately  there  are  do 
other  cathedral  edifices  in  Scotland  to  which  the  like  description  ap- 
plies. 

"  There  are  aisles  along  the  nave  and  choir,  and  regular  transepts, 
with  three  tiers  of  Norman-shaped  windows.  A  square  tower  springs 
from  the  centre  of  the  cross,  terminated  by  a  low  spire,  or  rather  a 
pyramidal  roof,  of  comparatively  modern  structure.     The  nave, — the 

great  proportion  of  whicn  was  built  by  the  founder ,  is  of  the 

sternest  and  most  massive  style  of  that  architecture,  which  is  usually 
called  Norman,  and  which,  spreading  over  a  considerable  part  of  Eu- 
rope, was  in  this  instance  exemplified  by  a  part  of  that  race  from  whom 
the  Normans  had  their  origin.  Including  the  triforium  and  the  cle- 
restory, the  nave  thus  exhibits  on  either  side,  three  solemn,  massive, 
semicircular  headed  arcades.  The  pillars  are  round,  and  the  arches 
have  no  richer  moulding  than  a  succession  of  truncated  angles ;  the 
toothed  and  zigzag  ornaments,  which  confer  a  grotesque  richness  oo 
the  later  period  ot  Norman  gothic,  not  presenting  themselves,  at  lea^ 
in  the  main  departments. 

"  The  choir,  though  chiefiy  Norman  in  its  character,  is  more  richly 
moulded  and  clustered,  presenting,  independently  of  its  pointed  win- 
dow belonging  to  a  much  later  age,  some  features  of  transition." 

Trusting  to  the  efiect  of  his  pictorial  representation,  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  Eccksiastical  Antiquiiies,  has  omitted  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ''  shafted  oriel,''  which  erst  showered  down  its  variegated 
light  on  the  high  altar,  and  shed  a  halo  of  glory  over  the  tomb  of  St. 
Magnus.  It  is  a  rich  gothic  window  of  four  pointed  arches,  separated 
by  three  shafts.  Above  the  points  of  these  arches  there  is  a  circle 
divided  into  twelve  compartments;  the  height  of  the  whole  being 
thirty-six  feet  by  twelve  feet  wide.  On  the  south  arm  of  the  cross 
there  is  a  circular  window,  much  inferior,  however,  in  beauty  and  sym- 
metry to  the  oriel, — provincially  called  the  rose  window  ; — ^there  are 
thirty.two  pillars,  four  of  which  are  eight  feet  in  diameter — the  others 
vary  from  five  to  six ; — one  hundred  and  three  windows  light  the  ^e- 
nerable  pile,  a  chime  of  three  large  bells,  most  solemn,  most  musical, 
— with  an  harmonious  accord, — such  as  I  have  never  heard  elsewhere, 
— call  the  lieges  to  their  devotions : — 

Why  lies  thy  shadow  on  my  memory  yet, 
Like  that  of  Karuac  on  tho  dosort  sandti  i 
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Thoa  that  so  many  an  age  and  fltorm  hast  met — 
Imperishable  work  of  perished  hands  I 
There  was  a  time  when  pilgrims  from  far  lands 
Throng*d  to  thine  altars,  and  through  nave  and  aisle 
Koird  the  deep  organ's  chant,  and  choral  bands 
Fiird  with  old  harmonies  thy  stately  pile. 
While  shields  and  banners  shook  o'er  knightly  tombs  the  while ! 

Tet  notwithstanding  the  regrets  of  the  archaiologist,  the  whine  of  the 
mere  sentimentalist,  or  the  sneers  of  lettered  infidelity,  we  live  in  hap- 
pier times,  and  in  more  auspicious  circumstances.  I  hold,  that  the 
melodious  thunders  of  the  organ, — the  choral  harmonies  of  the  chantry, 
— ^the  dense  clouds  of  incense, — the  white  robes  of  the  humbler  officials, 
-^e  gorgeous  costume  of  prelate  and  arch -prelate,  and  all  the  brilliant 
blazonry  of  departed  chivalry,  are  as  dust  in  the  balance,  aye,  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity,  when  compared  with  the  voice  of  psalms,  the 
prayer  of  faith,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  preached  in  its  purity  and 
simplicity  to  perishing  sinners,  adding  *'  this  man  and  that  man"  to  the 
nmks  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.     But  to  return. 

The  patron  saint  of  this  stupendous  pile  was  no  pious  ascetic,  from 
the  sunny  plains  of  Italy, — no  pilgrim  to  the  shrines  of  the  Holy 
Land ;  he  nad  no  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity — he  saw  no  visions, 
dreamed  no  dreams,  laid  claim  to  no  supernatural  agency ;  but  con- 
trariwise, the  saintly  legends  admit,  that  in  early  youth  he  had  been 
somewhat  dissolute,  and  could  handle  the  boarding  spear,  or  flourish  a 
war-axe  like  his  compeers  ;  but  he  had  seen  the  error  of  his  ways, — 
consorted  with  ecclesiastics,  became  a  man  of  peace,  and  obtained  a  re- 
putation for  learning  and  piety,  such  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  eentury.  When  Thorfin,  Jarl  of  Orkney,  '*  shuffled  off  his 
mortal  ooil/*  he  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  two  sons,  Paul  and 
£rhuid,  whoy  strange  to  say,  lived  in  peace  and  concord,  as  brethren 
should ;  this,  however,  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule ;  and  such 
conduct  could  not  be  expected  to  last  above  one  generation.  Accord- 
ingly, Hacon,  the  son  of  Paul,  became  a  great  warrior,  while  Magnus, 
his  cousin,  herded  with  priests,  and  had  converted  the  battle-axe  into 
the  crosier.  The  former  lusted  for  the  whole  of  the  terraqueous  earl- 
dom, hot  after  several  attempts  to  win  it  by  the  sword,  agreed  to  refer 
the  whole  matter  to  mutual  arbitration ;  the  diet  was  to  be  held  in  the 
small  island  of  Eaglesay.  Magnus  brought  only  as  many  of  his  re- 
tainers as  manned  two  war-galleys ;  but  Uacon  brought  seven  or  eight 
filled  with  his  own  fierce  warriors.  Magnus  at  once  divined  the  mur- 
derous intention  of  his  kinsman,  and  fled  to  the  church  for  refuge,  but 
Hacon  pursued  him  thither,  and  slew  him  in  presence  of  the  priest, 
who  was  at  that  time  officiating  at  the  altar.  Tnus  the  combination  of 
sacrilege  and  murder  elevated  the  grandson  of  Jarl  Thorfin  to  the  sta- 
tus of  a  saint  and  martyr,  whose  relics  healed  diseases,  and  whose  name 
can  never  die  ;  relics  to  be  enshrined  in  silver  and  gold,  and  a  name  to 
be  invoked  in  prayer  !  His  mother,  after  much  entreaty,  having  ob- 
tamed  possession  of  his  body,  conveyed  it  to  the  church  of  Birsa,  and 
there  interred  it ;  the  odour  of  banctity,  however,  was  only  beginning  to 
exhide. 
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The  fratricidal  rufiiau  having  accomplished  his  Befarioas  parpose, 
and  become  the  Bole  lord  of  the  earldom,  he  seemed  to  bkj,  **  Soul  take 
thine  ease ;"  but  the  hand  of  death  arrestedlhis  farther  progress  in  crime, 
and  his  son,  who  inherited  a  thorny  coi*onet,  along  with  a  divided  earl- 
dom, had  to  defend  both  against  the  just  claim  and  the  forces  of  Ro- 
nald, a  sister^s  son  of  the  assassinated  Magnus,  who  waged  a  desultory 
war  against  him  with  varied  success.  Having  concentrated  all  his  na- 
val and  military  strength,  and  on  the  eve  of  making  one  grand  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  he  was  recommended  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  his  martyred  uncle,  who  had  been  recently  canonised.  The  hini 
was  adopted,  and  a  solemn  vow  made,  that  in  the  event  of  victory^  he 
would  raise  a  temple  over  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which  should  eclipse 
all  the  splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  north,  and  that 
he  would  endow  it  with  a  revenue  suitable  to  its  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  hostile  spears  commingled,  the  conflict  wais  long,  bloody, 
and  doubtful ;  victory  however,  at  length  declared  for  Lord  Ronald, 
and,  in  consequence  of  divisions  among  nis  rival's  army,  he  ultimately 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  earldom.  The  vow  was  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Kiritwall 
was  laid  in  the  year  1138.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  structures  ever  reared 
by  human  hands ;  if  we  consider  the  remote  locality,  the  insular  posi- 
tion, the  barbarous  age,  and  the  poverty  of  a  group  of  islands  barely 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe  as  a  refuge  for  a  horde  w 

Slrates  and  sea-rovers.  Thirty- four  years  after  the  murder  of  Sl 
(agnus,  his  bones  were  transferred  from  Birsa  to  the  new  cadiedral. 
His  day  on  the  calendar,  corresponding  with  that  of  his  martyr- 
dom, is  the  16th  April.  He  became  the  patron  saint  of  Orkney,  asd 
it  is  said  **  The  Orkney  men  had  such  an  opinion  of  Magnus's  sanc- 
tity, that  when  any  difficulty  arose,  they  sometimes  threw  dice, 
whether  they  should  pay  their  devotions  at  Rome  or  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Magnus  ;*'*  and  Ronald  himself  not  only  became  Lord  of  the  coim- 
try,  but  was  declared  to  be  a  saint  by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  on  account  of 
his  pious  work.  It  must  have  been  an  honorary  sort  of  title,  however, 
something  akin  to  a  Nova  Scotia  baronetage,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  that  any  very  remarkable  miracle  was  ever  performed 
at  his  bhrine.  ^'ith  regard  to  the  erection  of  this  famous  Bile,  mvki- 
farious  are  the  traditions  and  legends  which  have  ioatea  dova  the 
stream  of  time,  from  generation  to  generation  ;  legends  so  imtioBal 
and  absurd, — so  at  variance  with  reason,  and  conti*ary  to  all  that  ve 
know  of  physios,  that  it  is  more  thaa  surprising  such  iaoongraitio 
could  be  for  a  moment  entertained,  even  by  a  rude  and  unietterad  pea- 
santry. We  should  remember,  however,  that  a  people  skiUed  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians — among  other  irrationalilieB,-*beliefed 
that  the  city  of  Thebes  was  built  by  the  mellLftuona  cadences  of  Am- 
phion's  lyre.  Cadwallo,  a  Welsh  bard,  could  '*  hush  the  stomy 
main,*'  and  Madrid*s  magic  song — 

"  Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bo\r  liis  cloud-topp'd  head.'* 
♦    Hutton**  MS.  Adv.  Lib. 
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I  o0er  these  trite  observations  in  order  to  hatanee  the  preposteroas 
fables  carrent  with  the  Orcadian  peasantry,  and  among  others,  the  be- 
lief, that  *'  St.  Manse*s  Urk  was  a  biggit  i'  ae  nicht  by  the  Fechts  1" 

Taking  advantage  of  a  splendid  summer  breeze  from  S.S.W.,  and  a 
new-made  tide,  I  left  the  insular  metropolis,  and  steered  my  tiny  craA 
over  rapid  currents,  and  whirling  eddies,  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
northern  islands,  and  in  about  four  hours,  arrived  in  safety,  and  moored 
myahaliop  at  the  jetty  of  Pierowall,  a  beautiful  basin,  completely  land- 
locked ;  situate  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Island  of  Westray.  A  few 
hnodred  yards  above  high-water  mark  stands  the  most  nortbernlv 
bailding  in  Britain,  of  architectural  interest ;  and  regarding  which 
guide-books  are  dumb,  and  itineraries  silent  Every  robber's  nest  on 
the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube,  has  been  visited  by  the  mi- 
gntory  tribes,  who  spend  their  time  and  substance  everywhere, 
except  among  the  interesting  localities  of  their  native  land,  but  few, 
save  the  local  antiquary,  or  the  tempest-tost  mariner,  have  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  the  Castlb  op  Noltland. 

Nevertheless,  this  massive  castellated  pile,  hoary  with  age,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  arctic  blast,  as  it  has  been,  seems  to  set  the  tooth  of  time 
at  defiance,  and  to  stand  forth  as  a  Scandinavian  relic,  which,  if  possi- 
ble, would  rival  the  great  pyramid.  '*  The  central  portion  is  an  oblong 
parallelogram,  and  its  lower  story,  (strongly  vaulted  with  one  contina- 
ous  semicircular  arch,)  was  devoted  to  the  great  hall  and  kitchen*  To 
two  opposing  angles  of  this  main  figure,  other  buildings  are  attached — 
that  on  the  haft  contains  the  great  stair-case,  and  on  the  Hghl  iwpears 
to  consist  of  dungeons  below,  and  the  private  apartments  of  the  JDSjron 
sbove.  Detached  walls,  and  an  archea  gateway  are  the  remains  of  ad- 
ditional edifices,  forming  a  courtyard ;  but  these  do  not  belong  to  the 
original  fortress.  The  fact  is  evident,  from  their  inclosing  the  exteroid 
ran^8  of  embrasures,  or  port-holes,  if  we  may  so  call  them. 

Ihese  are  plentiful  upon  the  portions  of  the  castle  represented,  but 
the  opposite  side  is  so  redundant  af  them,  tier  above  tier,  that  we  can 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  "  rows  of  teeth"  in  a  man-of-war's  battery, 
ftnd  the  general  hulk  appearance  almost  justifies  us  in  attributing  the 
design  to  a  sailor-architect.  Whoever  he  was,  tradition  reports  his 
remains  to  bo  immured  within  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  and  a  large 
stone  on  the  exterior  is  pointed  out  as  his  coffin  lid.*  Massive  con- 
struction in  the  basement,  is,  however,  well  relieved  by  the  &nciful 
design  of  the  upper  floors.  Here  are  windows,  large,  richly  omamea- 
tsd  with  mouldings,  and  the  continuation  of  a  string-course  around  the 
windows,  as  labeb,  is  peculiarly  effective.  Nor  must  we  omit  caUing 
^tention  to  the  ornamental  turns  of  this  string-course  at  the  angles  of 
tke  building.  Much  irregularity  consists  in  the  masonry,  for  sonte- 
times  the  layers  of  rough  stone- work  are  alternately  massive  or  very  thin, 
la  nearly  aU  the  filrst  class,  the  effect  is  peculiar,  from  the  angular 

*  One  tnditioa  Affirms,  that  the  grare  conUIne  the  oshea  of  a  jouth  who  was  slain  hy 
Us  evn  Cscher,  In  eonseqnenoe  of  an  Ill-assorted  match  which  the  said  jouth  had  made, 
ud  that  as  a  penance,  the  hoarjr  uiardenr  had  him  buried  In  his  chamber,  to  keep  his  eon 
ever  In  remembrance. 
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direction  of  the  joints,  which  shonld  be  yerticaL     This  has  doubtless 
arisen  from  the  rhomboidal  of  the  beds  in  the  stone  quarry. 

Of  the  principal  stair-case,  a  good  notion  of  its  dimensions  may  be 
fonnedy  from  the  fact  of  the  central  column  or  newell  being  nearly  one 
yard  in  diameter.  The  destruction  of  its  pyramidal  terminal  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  for  this  stair-case  is  perfectly  unique,  especially  the 
guard-room  at  its  summit ;  here,  supposing  an  enemy  to  have  gained 
possession  of  the  stairs,  and  about  entering  the  rooms  in  fancied  safety, 
ne  would  have  to  encounter  the  aim  of  hidden  foes,  whose  fire  would 
be  directed  from  the  shot-hole  behind  the  central  column.***  This 
astonishing  structure  (wonderful,  if  we  consider  its  era  and  locality,) 
was  begun  by  Thomas  de  TuUoch,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  governor  of 
the  Earldom,  under  Eric  of  Denmark,  about  forty-six  years  before  the 
islands  were  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  namely,  in  1422.  His 
initials,  with  the  kneeling  figure  of  a  Bishop,  ornament  the  capital  of 
the  pillar  supporting  the  great  stair-case.  This  prelate  was  a  person 
of  great  munificence  and  elegant  taste.  He  erected  and  beautified 
that  part  of  St  Magnus'  Cathedral,  where  his  venerable  remains  were 
lately  discovered.  About  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century,  Noltland  Castle 
was  stormed  and  seized  by  Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Waraetter ;  who 
was,  however,  compelled  by  royal  authority  to  restore  it  to  Bishop 
Edward  Stewart. 

Its  last  episcopal  possessor  was  the  well-known  Adam  Bothwell, 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  gifted  it  over  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Gilbert 
Balfour,  Master  of  Queen  Mary's  household.  Sheriff  of  Orkney,  and 
Captain  of  Kirkwall  Castle.  It  is  thus  that  the  confusion  of  Balfour^s 
connections  with  Bishop  Bothwell  and  Earl  Bothwell  has  arisen,  and 
been  repeated  by  one  writer  after  another,  until  it  actually  came  to  be 
believea,  that  Sir  Gilbert  built  Noltland  castle,  as  a  refuge  for  the 
husband  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  the  infamous  Duke  of  Orkney ! 

That  he  had  his  royal  miBtres^s's  commands  to  prepare  it  for  her 
reception  on  her  escape  from  Lochleven  Castle,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  Balfour  paid  the  penalty  for  his  loyalty,  by  forfeiture  and 
exile.  The  castle,  however,  was  restored  to  his  son,  who  gave  it  to  his 
kinsman,  Michael  Balfour,  of  Munquhanny  and  Westray.  This  gen- 
tleman, by  opposing  the  tyranny  of  the  in&mous  Earl  Patrick  Stewart, 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  that  bold  bad  man,  who,  af- 
ter a  long  siege,  took  Noltland  by  assault,  and  carried  the  inmates  pri- 
soners to  Kirkwall.  The  last  survivors  of  the  officers  of  the  defeated 
army  of  Montrose  found  refuge  in  this  fortalice,  and  fine  and  exile 
again  fell  upon  its  owner,  Patrick  Balfour.  Its  next  owner,  George,  had 
six-and-thirty  children,  and  stood  six  feet  seven  inches  in  his  stockings ; 
but,  alas  I  this  sample  of  a  northern  giant  was  not  over-gifted  with 
mental  powers ;  his  head,  like  his  own  attics,  was  very  poorly  furnished ; 
not  a  particle  of  prudence  was  in  his  composition,  rioting  and  extravs- 
^nce  were  his  prevailing  vices,  feasting  and  wassailing,  after  the  old 
Scandinavian  manner  was  the  delight  ofhis  heart     As  an  illustration 

«  BaronUl  Anllqultl«fl  of  Scotland. 
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of  his  management  of  his  affairs,  it  is  said,  that  at  the  marriage  of  one 
of  his  daughters,  he  kept  open  house  to  all  comers  for  a  period  of  four 
months ;  and  his  guests  only  departed  on  the  unwelcome  announce, 
ment  that  the  contents  of  the  larder  had  dwindled  to  the  last  joint  of  the 
last  beast,  and  that  beast  was  the  Bull  !* 

Like  castles  of  higher  celebrity,  Noltland  had  also  its  Brownie,  and 
a  more  pains-taking  and  industrious  drudge  never  wielded  flail  or  sickle, 
spade  or  pitch-fork.  He  could  even  construct  and  repair  bridges — was 
a  Tery  M*Adam  at  road-making,  hauled  up  boats  above  high-water 
mark  dnrfng  storms,  and  procured  instantaneous  medical  assistance  to 
the  lady  of  the  castle ;  in  short,  he  was  as  superior  to  his  cousin  of 
Bodsbeck,  as  a  paradise  pear  to  a  rotten  pippin,  but  all  would  not  do  ; 
the  thoughtless  Laird  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  after  a  life  of 
wasteful  extravagance,  worthy  of  the  Lords  of  Castle  Rackrent,  his  ne- 
oessities  drove  him  to  seek  an  humbler  home,  and  soon  a  narrow  one. 

For  one  short  generation,  Noltland  struggled  against  time  and  decay ; 
but  it  has  now  for  a  century  been  left  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  Brownie,  who,  by  way  of  keeping  his  hand  in  a  little  employment, 
Boited  to  his  great  age,  celebrates  the  births  and  marriages  of  the 
BaUbnrs,  by  a  kind  of  spectral  illuminalion.  This  piece  of  superstition, 
noticed  by  Slezer  in  his  Theati^m  Scotice^  is  of  Norwegian  derivation ; 
and  I  confess  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  that  the  unshapely  drudge 
should  not  have  illumined  his  unearthly  cresset  on  the  death  of  the 
members  of  this  distinguished  family  also.  The  tomb-fires  of  the  north 
are  again  and  again  alluded  to  in  the  Norse  Sagas.  William  Lord 
St.  Clair,  Prince  of  Orkney,  and  as  many  more  titles  as  would  weary 
the  patience  of  a  Spaniard,  founded  the  superb  chapel  of  Roslin,  not 
only  as  place  of  public  worship,  but  as  a  sanctified  receptacle  for  his 
remains  and  those  of  his  descendents.  This  beautiful  fiction  was  im- 
ported from  Orkney  along  with  its  prince ;  and  the  mighty  "  Makker" 
of  the  North,  has  not  been  slow  in  seizing  on  the  incident ;  the  beau- 
teous Bosabelle,  the  rose  of  Eoslin,  perished  in  crossing  the  Forth,  and 

0*er  Roslin,  all  that  dreary  night, 
A  wonderous  blaze  was  seen  to  eloam  : 

Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  s  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  noon  beam. 

*  Am  MMDe  extenuation  of  Laird  George's  extniTftgance,  be  it  known  to  the  younger  pro- 
tioo  of  mj  readers,  that  **  wilfu*  wastrie/*  on  particular  occasions,  was  the  order  of  the  day 
among  all  who  laid  claim  to  family  antiquity,  or,  as  it  was  called,  **  gentle  blude.**  Cooped 
op  la  an  Island,  **  far  aaiidst  the  melancholy  main,"  and  somewhat  more  ttian  four  hundred 
miles  distant  from  that  oentre  of  ciTilisation,  the  **  hie  gate  o*  Embro,'*  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  ifaat  this  Orcadian  magnate  carried  on  wassail  to  an  undue  limit  t  As  the  representa- 
tire  of  Stward,  filz  Osulf.  filz  Siward,  he  was  bound  to  do  **  the  thing  handsomely.'*  But  what 
v«  we  to  thinlc  of  the  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  metropolis  t  In  the  year  1704,  Sir  James 
Stewart's  marriage  with  President  Dalrjmple's  second  daughter  brought  together  a  number 
of  people  related  to  both  famiUes.  At  the  signing  of  the  eldest  Miss  Dalrymple's  contract, 
the  preceding  year,  there  utas  an  entire  hogshead  of  wine  drank  that  night,  and  the  number  of 
peopls  at  Sir  James  Stewart's  was  little  less.  The  marriage  was  in  the  President's  house, 
vlth  as  many  of  the  relations  as  it  would  hold.  The  bride's  iSsTOors  were  all  sewed  on  her 
90wn,  trom  top  to  bottom.  The  moment  the  ceremony  was  performt* d,  the  whole  company 
nm  to  her,  and  pulled  off  the  favours.  The  competition  for  the  bride's  garttr  would  have 
^ODe  honour  to  a  wigwam  of  Mohawks.  The  company  dined  and  supped  together  ,and  had  a 
ball  la  the  evrabig.  The  feasting  conHnued  Ml  the^  had  gone  through  all  the  friends  e/  the 
femflg  with  a  ball  every  night !    • 
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Seem'd  all  on  fire,  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roelin's  chiefs  uncoffin*d  lie  r 

Each  haron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
6heath*d  in  his  iron  panoply. 

6eein*d  all  on  fire,  within,  around, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altars  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar,  foliage  bound. 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men*8  mul. 

To  supply  the  omiuioD,  however,  on  the  death  of  a  Balfour,  their 
**  Bocky-hound,"  who  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  fMnily  for  een- 
turies,  emits  such  unearthly  howlings  from  his  cadaverous  jaws  as  only 
Mrs.  Badclifif  could  have  imagined^  not  dssctibed  I 


Female  Edtteaihn :  its  Importancty  Duign^  and  Naiun  CanaidermL  By 
a  Labourer's  Daughrer^  Authoress  of  ^The  Pearl  of  Daya.*^ 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.     1851. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  *'  Pearl  of  Days,"  and  of  tU  uapara^ 
leled  success.  Indeed,  so  many  copies  of  the  essay  have  been  sold, 
that  we  had  almost  said  that  everybody  in  the  kingdom  must  bave 
read  it.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  did :  and  gave  a  pension  instead  of 
a  criticism.  It  were  absurd  to  ascribe  its  vast  circulation  to  Hs  in* 
trinsic  merits.  A  priori^  we  might  safely  declare,  that  aeicber  man 
nor  woman  will  produce  a  religious  treatise,  the  exeellenee  of  which, 
when  compared  with  the  best  religious  treatises  published  in  the  same 
age,  shall  deserve  to  be  circulated  by  thowanela  for  their  eirculalion  by 
hundreds.  It  is  plain  that,  among  Christian  authors,  the  rank  of  the 
writer  of  the  "  Pearl  of  Days"  cannot  be  settled  by  a  reference  to 
booksellers*  accounts,  otherwise  she  is  greater  far  than  all  the  men  of 
sanctified  genius  who  ever  lived.  Let  such  a  law  of  comparison  be 
established,  and  she  is  about  twenty  times  the  magnitude  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  I 

Nor  can  the  reading  public  be  chargeable,  in  this  case^  with  foUy  or 
infatuation.  They  bought  and  read  the  book  eagerly :  but  their  terms 
of  pnuse  were  sober  and  sensible.  No  such  phrases  as  *'  remarkable 
genius*'  were  ever  used  even  by  those  who  are  very  loose  in  their  no- 
tions of  genius.  No  members  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  declared  thai 
their  ^^  Labourer's  Daughter"  had  an  arm  which  would  stop  railway 
trains  fix)m  running  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  performance  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  extraordinary  one,  when  the  writer  described  herself 
to  be  a  **  labourer's  daughter"  with  few  advantages  of  edueation ;  still 
the  performance,  in  itself^  though  very  good,  was  not  at  all  remarkable. 
Many  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  Robert  Boms  and  Hugh  Miller, 
have,  with  a  meagre  elementary  education,  and  in  spite  of  a  most  un- 
congenial lot,  risen  to  the  highest  literary  rank  ;  and  their  works  have 
an  intrinsic  value  and  interest,  even  wlien  contemplated  apart  firein  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  they  were  produced.    The  noble- 
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man  would  receive  the  same  honour  if  he  could  write  the  songs  of  the 
inspired  ploughman  or  the  scientific  and  literary  pieces  of  the  distin- 
guished xnason«  They  are  the  true  great  men,  who,  after  they  have 
riseo  above  an  unpropitious  and  ill-starred  lot,  are  the  superiors  of 
those  who  never  needed  to  struggle  and  climb.  Of  them  it  can  be  said, 
not  only  that  they  have  written  a  book  which  is  wonderful  consi- 
derii^  their  original  circumstances  and  training,  but  that  they  have 
written  a  book  which  is  wonderful  in  ^aeif^  and  which  would  have  been 
a  grand  achievement  for  any  man,  however  thoroughly  educated  and 
favourably  plaeed  from  eaiiiest  youth. 

The  authoress  of  the  *'  Pearl  of  Days"  does  not  belong  to  such  a 
cUss  of  self-educators.  None  of  her  compositions  are,  in  point  either 
of  matter  or  manner,  above  the  level  of  the  thousand  letters  by  intel- 
legent  ladies,  which  are  every  day  passing  through  the  Post  Office. 
She,  a  peasant,  has  simply  acquired  such  a  power  of  thinking,  and 
such  a  facility  of  expressing  herself,  as  are  quite  common  with  those 
of  her  own  sex  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  She  has  risen  above  her 
own  class — ^but,  unlike  Burns  and  Miller,  she  has  not  in  the  least  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  the  class  which  she  has  joined.  If  she  were  to 
produce  works  equal  to  those  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Southey,  Mrs. 
Browning,  Miss  Martineau—- and  a  whole  cloud  of  ladies  who  have 
dione  in  poetry,  fictii>n,  biography,  and  essay  writing,  then — but  not 
till  then  will  she — as  a  woman,  be  entitled  to  a  similar  glory  with  that 
which  encircles  Robert  Bums.  She  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything 
of  a  prodigy.  Still  she  is  notable,  as  perhaps  the  first  woman  in  this 
country  who  in  her  rank  of  life,  has  trained  herself  and  aspired  to 
aathoi^p.  So  far  as  those  of  her  station  in  Scotland  are  concerned, 
hers  is  certainly  a  singular  case,  though  we  do  not  know  why  it  should 
be  so.  There  is  no  reason  why  female  peasants  should  not  do  what 
male  peasants  have  oflen  done,  especially  since,  in  general,  women 
can  and  do  receive  education  and  polish  more  rapidly  than  men.  Yet 
authorship  on  the  part  of  peasant  girls,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  many 
ludicrous  associations.  No  one  is  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a 
ploughman  or  a  shepherd  seeking  inspiration  all  the  day,  and  pouring 
it  forth  in  an  evening  song.  Bob^t  Burns  and  James  Hogg  wear  the 
poetic  mantle  with  as  little  incongruity  aS  do  Lord  Byron  or  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Scott.  But  let  a  girl  of  the  same  rank  of  life  as  was  adorned  by 
the  immortal  peasant  of  Ayrshire,  profess  to  be  a  daughter  of  the 
Muses,  and  how  universal  and  keen  is  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  I 
Imagine  her  scrubbing  at  the  door  steps,  and  at  the  same  time  looking 
up  to  the  sky,  "  her  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling."  Then  see  her  with 
clean  face  and  tidy  dress,  sitting  down  as  scribe  of  her  fancies,  at  the 
table,  to  be  occauonally  interrupted  by  a  summons  upstturs— that  she 
may  receive  a  measage*— not  quite  celestial,  or  by  a  visit,  which  she 
cannot  celebrate  in  the  next  stanza.  Now,  wherefore,  in  this  case, 
should  there  be  universally  a  strong  and  uncontrollable  feeling  of  the 
ludicrous  1  Why  should  the  fem^e  equals  of  Burns  and  Hogg  be 
interdicted,  by  ridicule,  from  literary  pursuits,  whilst  the  female  equals 
of  Byron  and  Scott  are  abundantly  encouraged?    Amerioft,  however, 
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sees  notliing  ludicrous  in  females  of  the  very  lowest  social  occupations 
devolving  their  energies  in  the  opportunities  found  in  their  leisure  ilHi- 
ments  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.     In  Lowell  (in  the  Stal»of  Blassa- 
chusette)  there  is  a  periodical  carried  on  exclusively  by  girls  woAing 
twelve  hours  a  day  at  the  factories :  and  both  hi  matter  and  style  that 
periodical  is  more  than  equal  to  the  **  Drawing-Boom  Scrap  Books** 
and  "  Annuals'*  produced  by  literary  ladies  in  England,  belonging  to 
the  aristocracy.     Miss  Martiiiean,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and  Mr. 
Knight  agree  in  declaring  this  •*  Lowell  Offering'*  to  be  highly  respec- 
table for  its  literature.    If  the  authoress  of  the  <•  Pearl  of  Days"  were 
there,  she  would  not,  we  honestly  think,  rank  above  the  majority  of 
these  factory  gjirls.     The  tales,  sketches,  essays,  and  poems,  which  Mr 
Knight,  in  one  of  his  Shilling  Volumes  has  re-published  from  the 
**  liowell  Offering'*  indicate  the  possession  both  of  better  powers  of 
mind,  and  better  training  than  are  shown  in  the  "  Pearl  of  Days,'' 
*'  Real  Religion,"  or  "  Female  Education.*'     Hear  what  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  says  of  some  of  the  Lowell  contributors.  <<  TcMha^  from  whose 
pen  we  have  given  four  papers,  is  a  simple,  unpretending  narrative  of 
old  scenes  and  customs.     EUoj  from  whom  we  select  three  papers,  is 
one  of  the  imaginative  spirits  who  dwell  in  high  thoughts  of  the  past, 
and  reveries  of  the  future— one  who  has  been  an  earnest  thinker  as 
well  as  a  reader.     Jemima  prettily  describes  two  home  scenes.     Su- 
sannoj  who,  to  our  mind,  exhibits  natural  powers  and  feelings  that  by 
cultivation  might  enable  her  to  become  as  interesting  an  historian  of 
the  old  times  of  America,  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution,  as  an 
Irving  or  a  Cooper,  furnishes  us  with  two  papers.    Though  there  are 
somethings  which  are  tedious,  and  some  purile,  we  think  it  would  be 
difficult  on  the  whole,  for  a  large  body  of  contributers,  writing  under 
great  indulgence,  to  produce  so  much  matter  with  so  little  of  bsid  taste. 
Of  pedantry  there  is  literally  none.     The  writers  are  familiar  with 
good  models  of  composition  ;  they  know  something  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history ;  the  literature  of  England  has  reached  them,  and  given 
a  character  and  direction  to  their  thoughts.     But  there  is  never  an 
attempt  to  parade  what  tliey  know ;  and  we  see  that  they  have  been 
readers,  only  as  we  discover  the  same  thing  in  the  best  educated  per- 
sons, not  in  a  display  of  their  reading,  but  in  a  general  tone,  which 
shows  that  cultivation  has  made  them  wiser  and  better."     Now,  we 
simply  ask  if  a  literary  man,  of  such  high  standing  as  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  (not  to  refer  to  the  still  more  enthusiastic  praises  bestowed  on 
the  productions  of  the  Lowell  factory  girls  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
and  Miss  Harriet  Martineau)  will  venture  to  bestow  such  commenda- 
tion upon  tlie  books  of  the  authoress  of  the  <*  Pearl  of  Days"  t    He 
has  not  yet  been  found  doing  so,  is  all  that  we  shall  at  present  say. 
Nor  should  it  in  candour  be  forgotteni  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
Lowell  factory  girls  were  far  more  unpropitious  to  literary  cultivation 
than  those  in  which  the  Scotch  female  was  reared  and  placed.     Still 
both  in  the  American  and  Scotch  case,  it  is  decidedly  wrong  and  perni- 
cious for  the  public  to  be  exceuivefy  patromzing.    llie  true  question  to 
be  put  is,  not  whether  it  be  wonderful  that  books  should  be  written  by 
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persons  in  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  but  wbelher  tbe  books 
are  wonderful  in  themselves  ?  It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many 
works  of  the  highest  department  of  literature,  in  philosophy,  science, 
and  theology,  have  been  neglected,  whilst  thirty  or  forty  thousand  of 
the  "  Pearl  of  Days"  have  been  bought,  and — we  suppose,  read. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  made  in  no  spirit  of  detraction.  We 
honour  the  writer,  and  think  very  highly  of  her  work  on  "  Female 
Education.''  In  an  exemplary  modest  preface,  when  announcing  that 
she  will  probably  publish  no  more  books,  she  bashfully  hints  that  she 
in  now  a  wife,  uid  that  family  duties  and  cares  may  prevent  her  from 
attending  to  literary  projects ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  public  will 
wish  her  all  domestic  happiness,  and  applaud  her  for  sinking  the  au- 
thoress in  the  wife.  We  believe  (and  the  fact  is  somewhat  apropos 
to  the  theme  of  her  present  volume ;  that  her  husband  is  a  teacher  who, 
some  months  back,  conducted  a  Free  Church  school.  On  the  Sabbath 
after  marriage  he  appeared  with  his  literary  bride  in  the  Free  Church  ; 
and  the  inordinately  gratified  minister  took  occasion,  in  his  public  ser- 
vices that  day,  to  mention  the  high  honour  thus  done  to  himself  and 
oongr^ation.  Two  Sabbaths  after,  both  husband  and  vnfe  had  left 
the  communion  of  the  Free  Church,  doubtless  to  the  intense  mortifi- 
cation of  the  minister. 

We  don't  generally  criticise  the  titles  of  books.  But  the  writer, 
certainly,  has  put,  in  this  case,  the  words  last  which  ought  to  have 
been  first.  She  has,  *^  Education  ;  its  importance^  design^  and  nature 
considered."  None  but  a  woman  would  have  made  such  an  arrange- 
ment; a  man  would  have  exactly  reversed  the  words,  and  said,  "  Its 
nature,  design,  and  importance.*' 

The  first  chapter  is  upon  "  Female  Influence,"  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  Mrs.  Farquhar  overrates.  The  following  statement 
is  grossly  exaggerated  : — *'  Woman  is  the  real  teacher  and  guide  of 
man — the  potent  moulder  of  human  destiny.  The  fate  of  nations  is 
in  her  hand.  It  depends  on  her  whether  peace  and  truth  shall 
guide  to  prosperous  reform ;  or  reckless  revolution  stamp,  with  its 
bloodjT  characters,  the  annals  of  the  next  generation.  Woman  is 
ever  moulding  the  future  man.  However  undesignedly  she  may 
exert  it,  her  influence  is  around  him  and  upon  him.  He  comes  in 
contact  with  it  on  all  hands ;  nature  renders  its  withdrawal  impos- 
sible. The  expression  of  the  mother's  countenance,  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  whether  addressing  her  child  or  those  around;  her  feelings 
and  ideas  have  given  a  stamp,  before  infancy  is  past,  to  his  charac- 
ter, which  after  years  may  deepen,  but  seldom  if  ever  obliterate* 
This  influence  does  not  lose  its  power ;  the  boy  and  the  youth  are 
moulded  by  it.  The  mother,  the  sister,  and  even  the  servant  maid 
will  sympsOhise  with  the  sorrows  of  boyhood,  and  listen  to  the  day* 
dreams  of  youth,  when  man  would  disdain  to  lend  an  ear.  Nor  is 
ber  influence  less  potent  when  youth  is  past.  She  is  with  man  in 
the  hour  of  man's  weakness ;  to  her  he  flies  for  assistance  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  season  of  suffering,  and  her  sentiments  become  part  of 
bis  nature." 
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Now,  history  and  biography  do  not  confirm  such  a  view  ;  and 
nv»t  certainly,  if  they  did,  no  philosophy  could  explain  it*  80  fiw 
as  the  moulding  of  character  is  concerned,  woman,  "in  the  relation 
of  mother,  may  have  much  to  do  5  yet  how  often,  even  generally, 
does  the  boy,  on  leaving  his  mother,  obliterate  in  a  few  months 
that  character,  as  if  it  had  been  marked  on  sand  to  be  swept  over 
by  the  next  tide,  and  return  with  a  new  one,  which  no  woman  has 
Lad  any  part  in  forming !  As  for  woman's  share  in  bringing  about 
grand  national  events,  we  suppose  that  the  true  l^^nt  of  the  Reforma- 
tions—Luther (whatever  its  superficial  agent — Henry  the  Eighlii — 
might  be) — was  not  prompted  by  woman.  The  battle  of  Waterioo, 
and  the  downfal  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  were  not,  in  any  sense,  the 
results  of  feminine  artillery.  The  feminine  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
the  royal— the  governing  mind  of  the  world.  Homes  are  homes; 
but  they  are  not  the  spheres  of  the  world's  grand  activities ;  the  home- 
influence  enters  into  these  very  faintly,  and  woman's  sweetness  is 
but  the  oil  which  makes  the  machinery  play  more  easily  for  good 
or  evil. 

But  though  we  take  a  soberer  view  of  female  influence  than  Mrs. 
Farquhar,  we  concur  with  her  in  all  her  remarks  upon  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  female  education.  Woman,  for  her  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  man — ^with  whom  she  is^  or  is  to  be  most 
closely  connected— *is  solemnly  bound  to  build  up  h^r.  moral,  intellectaal 
«nd  spiritual  being,  just  as  she  is  bound  to  attend  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  her  physical  frame,  though  she  may  have  no  husband  to 
praise  the  freshness  of  her  cheek  and  the  lustre  of  her  eye.  Yet  the 
mental  growth  of  woman,  even  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  appears 
to  cease  when  she  is  leaving  girlhood.  At  the  age  of  forty,  she  is^ 
in  this  important  respect,  much  like  what  she  was  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  that  she  has  lost  some  small  external  ac- 
complishments, .such  as  talking  bad  French,  and  beating  and  scolding 
a  piano ;  but  it  as  deplorable  that  her  powers  of  intellect  have  not  been 
expanded  and  strengthened,  or  her  knowledge  increased.  She  has 
got  through  more  dresses  than  books,  and  has  mora  children  than 
thoughts. 

In  defining  the  proper  sphere  of  women*s  duties,  our  authoress  hints 
that  perhaps^  if  they  were  disposed,  they  could  rival  men  in  secular, 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  Her  creed  obviously  is  the  most  erro- 
neous one  of  intelUctucU  equality  between  the  sexes.  As  well  might 
she  contend  for  equality  in  physical  size  and  strength .  Indeed,  the 
physical  is,  on  this  point,  typical  of  the  mental.  The  form  of  woman 
is  more  beautiful,  but  less  stately  and  strong  than  that  of  man  ;  and  so 
is  it  with  the  mind.  No  amount  of  training  would  give  an  equal 
power  of  muscle  and  nerve  to  the  physical  frame  of  woman  ;  and  no 
education  would  give  to  her  mind  the  development  of  man*s.  It  is 
^rue  that  many  a  woman  has  a  much  stronger  and  loftier  mind  than 
many  a  man— just  as  many  a  fishwife  has  a  sturdier  physical  firame 
than  many  a  delicate  and  sickly  fop  behind  a  counter;  but  such  in- 
stances are  but  the  few  exceptions  to  a  universal  rule. 
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MrsL  Farquhar  does  not  enter  upon  such  a  discussion*  but  onlj — 
when  she  draws  a  very  modest  circle  in  which  women  are  to  move- 
takes  occasion  to  hint  that  thej  might  break  through  it»  and  rushing 
into  the  grander  masculine  sphere,  startle  and  surpass  the  proud  ^'  lords 
of  creation.''  The  education  which  she  lays  down  for  females  in  their 
proper  circle  is  full  and  suitable,  and  she  verj  eloquently  descants  on 
its  value  and  necessity.  Perhaps  she  puts  too  much  stress  on  the  ad- 
vantages o^  medical  knowledge  to  all  of  her  sex.  We  do  not  see  the 
propriety  of  young  girls  being  versant  in  anatomy.  They  might  learn 
the  evils  of  tight-lacing  without  Undying  in  the  dissecting-room.  Be- 
sides, doctors  are  now  as  numerous  as  soldiers,  though,  by  the  way, 
a  gmt  deal  mwe  expensive  to  society.  Our  authoress  may  be  cor- 
rect when  she  insists  on  the  utility  of  ladies — ^immediately  after  their 
marriage— studying  medical  science :  and  we  remember  of  our  once 
meetiog  a  bridegroom  carrying  home  from  a  bookseller's  shop  a  very 
huge  voiaiiie,  whidi,  in  our  ignorance,  we  imagined  to  be  a  Family 
Bible,  but  which  he  told  us  was  a  Medical  Dictionary,  which  he  and 
his  intended  were  about  carefully  and  thoroughly  to  master.  But, 
really,  we  don't  see  the  necessity  of  medical  science  being  taught,  as 
Mrs.  Farquhar  proposes,  to  girls  at  school.  Yet,  in  this  chapter,  there 
are  some  good  iqpecimens  of  pleasant  writing,  one  of  which  we  must 
extract,  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  Mra.  Farquhar*s  style  : — 

**  Tom  Xa  another  case,  where  i^orance,  (of  medical  science)  although 
not  so  gross  as  hi  the  before -cited  instance,  has  led  to  similar  bad  results. 
The  young  mother  has  just  seen  what  was  lately  the  pride  of  her  heart  and 
the  l^ry  of  her  home— -her  blooming  and  beautiful  child — laid  in  the  coffin. 
The  lid  has  Just  been  screwed  down  ;  he  is  hid  from  her  sight  for  ever.  A 
few  days  ago,  his  little  arm  encircled  her  neck ;  she  felt  his  warm  breath 
on  her  cheek,  while  his  tiny  hand  was  stroking  her  brow,  and  the  tones  of 
his  joyous  Toioe  were  sounding  sweeter  in  her  ear  than  the  roasic  of  an 
angel's  harp.  In  this  hour  of  anguish,  she  fcols  that  she  could  have  laid 
herself  on  the  altar  in  the  room  of  her  child  ;  yet  she  has  herself  been  its 
destroyer.  In  the  joy  of  her  heart,  as  the  evening  hour  drew  on  when  she 
expected  the  father  of  her  boy  to  return  from  his  day*s  labour,  she  stood 
in  the  doorway,  waiting  his  approach  with  her  son  in  her  arms,  heedless  of 
the  current  of  cold  damp  air  which  was  chilling  the  blood  of  her  beloved 
one.    Thus  was  the  disease  brought  on  that  has  terminated  the  child's  life." 

One  chapter  has  a  strange  and  conceited  misnomer — "  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Mind."  The  authoress  means  that  a  mother  should  know 
the  dispoBitioils  and  tendencies  of  her  children  ;  but  she  uses  such 
phraseology  as  would  involve  the  duty  of  eaoh  woman  being  a  most 
profound  metaphysician. 

The  chapter  on  the  '^  Education  of  Females  in  the  Humble  ranks 
of  Life"  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Mrs.  Farquhar,  writing 
from  experience  on  this  important  point,  ought  to  have  given  both  a 
more  comprehensive  and  minute  sketch  of  the  state  of  mental  and 
moral  education  among  her  former  equals.  Yet  it  is  as  vague  as  if 
Mrs.  EUis  bad  drawn  it. 
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WITH  PRAYER? 

We  recollect  Archbishop  Tillotson,  when  diseoiming  on  the  «poe> 
toiKc  commissiony  **  Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,**  oheerved 
with  some  humour  that  he  supposed  it  was  this  text  whidi  leAwmaat 
of  the  Romish  calendar  to  preach  the  goq>el  to  the  £she0,  tf  pMi 
that,  notwithstanding  the  gifls  and  graces  ascribed  to  himin^tl»lHf^ 
gends,  he  was  manifestly  wanting  in  common  9ena$.    The*  laiacmwl 
was  very  correct  certainly ;  but  we  apprehend  there  is  aiwWiWf  4ioiii* 
mand,  ''In  every  thing  by  prayer  and  suppKcaden,**  Ac,  iMdk  is 
liable  to  considerable  abuse  in  our  day.    In  former  timesi  m  now, 
the  Romish  Church  obtruded  its  services  every  where,  and  ftrwinelttnces 
of  common  business  but  mi^t  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  its  wide 
and  pliant  comprehension.    This  subtle  accommodatiDg  iiyetem  ap> 
peered,  if  we  may  oae  a  homely  expression,  at ''  Chnroh  and  naricet.^ 
Its  ministers  were  always  before  the  people  with  one  sort  of  edrvice 
or  another^^whether  in  dealing  out  charms  against  sorcery,  blessing 
the  besdal  of  the  former,  or  sprinkling  holy  water  in  this,  t^at^  <nr  the 
oHier  place  of  resort    In  certain  cases,  secular  actions  were  apprcH 
priately  connected  with  devotion,  as,  for  example,  in  matdmetoy, 
usually  held  by  the  jurists  to  be  a  mere  civil  transaction,  of  whfeb 
voluntary  consent  was  the  essence*    Again,  devotion  was   d^mded 
by  its  being  brought  out  in  certain  acts  of  worship,  in  afSufs-medkn, 
trivial,  or  altogether  beside  its  proper  objects.    Our  Prottttiuil'lbte^ 
&thers  would  appear  to  have  combined  the  act  of  prayer  "with  soibe 
of  the  more  important  forms  of  business.    And  hence,  in  the  *^  Britk 
of  Lamtnermoar^'*  Sir  Walter  Scott  represents  the  Presbyteiiaa  mkiis- 
ter»Mr.  Bide  the  bent,  as  being  present  and  offering  up  a  prayer  at  "the 
ill-starred  contract  of  marriage  betwixt  LucyAshton  and  her  'fottfM 
husband.     Neitlher  the  sjrmbolical  books  of  the  Chn^h  of  Bi^land^br 
of  Scotland  would  appear  to  give  mwAk  coontenance  to  Ibrtnid  primer, 
as  a  concomitant  of  secular  business  and  action.    In  the  farmei^  e^Bbf 
the  Church  was  habitually  kept  open  that  the  people  aright  pmf 
with  the  minister ;  in  the  other,  although  the  Ch«refa  was  probably  ^ot 
so  frequently  attended,  the  minister,  in  his  visits  front  ^*  house '!» 
boose,'*  most  properly  made  social  prayer  a  main  part  of  his  pasMal 
work.    And  we  know,  besides,  that  at  funerals  ministers  an  usoiffly 
expected  to  pray  fbr  support  to  the  bereaved  and  aiBicted,  and  te 
snpplioate  the  throne  of  grace,  that  the  visitation  which  has  ca^  a^vay 
the  living  from  their  earthly  home  may  be  sanetified  to  sofvivofti 
8cho<4s  and  seminaries  of  learning,  whose  system  was  based  on  reK^dD, 
were  also  opened,  day  by  day,  with  prayer  for  the  Divine  blesnagf 
on  the  woric  of  training  up  the  youthful  mind  to  the  knowle^t^ 
Divine  truth,  and  the  reception  of  necessary  inatmction  in  the  lower  M' 
necessary  branches  of  study.    Other  instances  ai|^t  also  be  addiM^' 
of  a  becoming  connection  of  prayer  with  events  in  eonnnon  Ubw 
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We  need  not  here  explain  that  by  prayer  we  mean  the  formal  ru- 
dible  c^^npg  up  of  supplication  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty.  God. 
The  s^{m  irpmyer,  which  is  that  of  piety,  ought  to  be  present  in  all 
cases  where  man  acts  his  part  in  life,  however  lowly  or  exalted  that 
part  may  be.  But  devotion,  in  the  former  sense,  is  not  always  befitting 
ovdwinmi  ia  certain  cases  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Prayer  is  a 
Koq4  tkingt  tel  its  perversion  may  be  very  bad.  And  considering  £be 
lotwuily  and  digiuiy  cf  the  duty,  it  is  of  consequence  to  be  careful 
Ihat  it  be  eonfined  to  its  proper  sphere,  and  practised  only  under  suitable 
circomstaoces.  It  holds  that  a  man  may  not  only  <*ask  amiss,^' 
but  ehoose  an  improper  occasion  for  the  expression  of  his  sentiments 
of  devotion. 

The  present  age  is  one  of  immense  absorbing  secular  activity.  Eter- 
nity had  scarcdy  ever,  in  the  annals  of  our  race*  so  slender  a  chance 
of  making  a  due  impression  on  men.  There  is,  therefore,  need  for 
using  means  to  counteract  tendencies  so  fatal  and  so  unworthy.  And 
it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  connection  of  such  exercises  as 
prayer  with  matters  purely  secular,  and  otherwise  trivial,  would  op^ 
rate  in  a  beneficial  way — giving  a  sort  of  sacredness  to  the  current 
afiaira  of  time.  But  this  view  of  Che  matter  may  be  carried  out  into 
pmcUeal  forms,  subversive  of  the  sanctities  to  which  it  does  homage. 
If  in  ethics  the  perfection  of  conduct  is  held  to  consist,  not  alone  in 
rectitude  of  intention,  but  in  exact  exteraal  propriety  of  action^  tlie 
rule  derives  a  greater  force  in  religion.  And  something  like  this 
appears  to  be  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  that  admirable  ii^junction, 
**lAtnot  ffour  good  be  evil  epoken  oji"  There  is  here,  certainly,  no 
defereoce  to  the  prejudices  of  the  weak,  much  more  any  regard  to  the 
xevilinga  and  cavils  of  the  wicked ;  but  we  are  instructed  that  what 
we  consider  good ;  nay^  what  may  be  good  under  some  circumstances* 
must  be  avoided  in  other  cases  where  obvious  appropriateness  Lt 
awanting..  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  pious  poor  man  might 
pcay  that  providence  should  pre;»erve  tKe  solitary  horse  or  cow  on 
whose  existence  the  snpport  of  his  fiunily  mainly  depended,  while 
we  should  protest  against  the  meetings  of  the  Cattle  Assurance  Com- 
ply being  opened,  with  what  Jeremy  Taylor  calls,  ^^  special  litanie:ii 
i||BE^nst  pleura  nomania.^ 

It  .iiugbt  l»  laid  down  as  a  general  rule»  that  no  meetings  should  be 
<^e9i$d  with  prayer,  but  such  as  require  ibr  the  right  prosecution  of 
tb^eiina,  n  special  measure  of  the  divine  favour  on  the  one  hand, 
iH)4p!fihKi.religiona^irit  on  the  other — rather,  and  by  way  of  expla- 
S4tijDP»  wfiere  religioud  teeling  ought  in  abstract  propriety,  to  be  the 
miMlt.^jiaraoteristic  of  the  agents.  Tried  in  this  way,  we  are  not  quite 
sore  if.  a  chaplain  be  &  necessary  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
-noo  4uch  jo&tml  is  attached  to  the  Privy  Council  or  the  Cabinet. 
Xo.$ndortJbodox  evangelical  prayers  said,  at  least  in  form,  before  aa 
assemWyA  composed  of  Churchmen,  Romanists,  Socinians,  l^othing* 
a^i^ne*  and  mayhapt  Jews,  is  scarcely  seemjy  and  cungraous.  We 
bnnMjjIhiak  too,  thai  our  local  Town  Council  might  make  a  thift  to 
get  on  witboui  dxawiag  npon  the  services  of  one  of  our  city  ministers.. 
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Fnijers  preceding  discussions  abont  their  clerk's  salarj-— the  drainiige 
of  the  streets,  or  the  affairs  of  the  new  slaughter  houses,  do  not  reiKze 
exact  propriety.     Other  public  bodies,  as  the  Police  Commission — ^the 
Parochial  Board — ^the  Prison  Board — and  the  Board  of  Sapenrifflon 
ior  the  Belief  of  the  Poor,  though  in  some  cases  dealing  with  matters 
more  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  classes  of  the  community, 
do  not  draw  upon  the  devotional  services  of  clergyman  or  lay  brethren 
at  their  sedernnts.      Nor,  as  we  consider,  ought  they.     Yet  there 
would  be  a  propriety  in  the  Committees  of  the  Schemes  of  the  Church 
commencing  their  labours  with  invocation  of  the  Author  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.     In  order  just  to  show  how  rifely  rndiscrimmate 
public,  vocal,  formal  prayer  has  become  in  secular  cases,  let  us  just 
adduce  one  or  two  cases,  and  these  probably  not  the  worst  wfaidh  might 
be  supplied.     A  short  time  back,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  to 
procure  the  privilege  of  bleaching  and  drying  clothes  in  the  Queen's 
Park — the  royal  property,  and  of  course  under  the  surveillance  of  that 
so-so  department  of  State,  the  "  Woods  and  Forests."     This  was  a  very 
proper  step,  and  that   the  grounds  belong  to    the  Crown  ought  to 
havegi  ven  hopefulness  to  the  appeal.    ''  A  king's  face  should  give  graoe^*' 
as  Bichie  Monoplies  says,  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.    The  concession 
too,  would  have  proved  a  boon  to  the  poor,  too  often  but  scantily  pro- 
vided with  such  physical  advantages.    But  we  are  hi  from  satined 
that  it  was  necessary  and  proper  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer,  as 
was  done.     Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness — ^but  it  is  not  goidliness  it- 
self.    And  although  the  public  baths  are  subsidiary  to  cleanliness,  and 
that  again  conducive  to  health,  we  should  decidedly  object  to  commen- 
cing operations  of  a  morning  with  social  prayer,  although  this  would 
be  quite  appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  Bible  School.    Again,  a  lecture 
on  chemistry  was  recently  delivered  to  the  apprentice  scholars  and 
their  friends.     The  lecture  was  delivered  by  a  respectable  physician  in 
Edinburgh,  who  well  understood  his  subject     It  was  opened  with 
prayer,  and  Dr. then  announced,  that  his  theme  was  a  "  Bot- 
tle of  Beer."    Professor  Faraday,  he  remarked,  had  lectured  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  a  penny  candle.     And  certainly,  we  allow,  that  the 
humble  beverage,  with  its  glass  depository  and  cork,  fuggested  many 
instructive  remarks.     Yet  as  there  is  not  a  very  close  affinity  betwixt 
the  science  of  chemistry  and  devotion,  we  consider  that  the  prayer 
might  have  been  postponed  till  the  young  people  be  assembled  for  religi- 
ous counsel  and  exhortation,  which,  we  trust,  will  soon  be  done.    The 
lecture  over,  the  meeting  was  dismissed  with  the  *^  apostolic  benediction." 
Were  people  accountable  always  for  our  associations,  we  might  not  so 
readily  confess,  that  something  about  the  incongruity  of  sending  away 
the  operatives, of  a  brewery  to  their  several  duties  after  due  admonition 
as  to  the  various  processes  of  liquor- making  for  the  day,  with  the  same 
form,   did    cross  our   mind.     But  savage  and  sage  will  allow  that 
strange  ideas  are  often  linked  together  in  our  mental  economy.     We 
might  also  adduce  the   case  of  a  fashionable  sotr^  as  one  in  point 
here.     This  is  usually  a  hotch-potch  or  pottage  d  la  gypsey  affair,  ming- 
ling numerous  elements  of  the  intellectual  cwsine  in  ite  composition. 
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Mr.  Brisk,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  humour,  expects  to  nfiake  young 
and  old  laugh  outright  and  outrageonsij,  about  the  eccentricities  of 
little  bojg,  and  girls,  and  old  grannies,  and  quadrupeds,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Dismal  expects  to  horrify,  by  what  he  has  seen  in  the  police  office, 
in  bridewell,  and  in  the  closes  and  wynds,  of  our  city  population.  Mr. 
Wiseman  is  to  stimulate  the  young  idea  into  scholastic  ardour,  by  an 
account  of  the  steam  engine  progress  of  the  school  he  is  happily  con- 
nected with.  Mr.  Bright  is  to  exliibit  the  dark  lantern  with  its  slides 
M  of  pictured  giants,  ghosts,  furies,  fiends,  pantomime  heroes  and 
beroines,  with  Punch  and  Judy  engaged  in  matrimonial  conflict. 
And  a  musical  party  are  to  sing  glees  and  catches,  with  songs,  such  as 
roase  the  night  owl  at  convivial  meetings.  And  all  that  Mr.  Brisk 
and  Mr.  Bright  does,  and  all  the  work  of  the  musical  family  and 
the  accordion-player,  the  nice  genteel  lad,  seated  near  by  his  adult 
brethren,  the  vocalists,  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  and  although  not  of 
juvenile  years,  wo  enjoy  the  magic  lantern  like  mere  children.  ^ 
But  we  are  really  not  sure,  that  a  scene  of  this  kind  b  opportunely 
opened  and  closed  with  solemn  addresses  to  the  Divine  M^esty.  If 
the  aceompaniment  be  right,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  miss  it — ^if  wrong 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  it  should  be  realized  in  any  case  whatever. 

In  all  seriousness,  we  address  these  considerations  to  men  of  reason 
and  religion.  Nor  let  us  take  shelter  in  such  weak,  unmanly  evasions 
as  that|  if  there  be  error  here,  it  is  on  the  safe  side.  Practices  which 
we  all,  as  Protestants,  deplore  and  condemn,  had  their  origin  in  religious 
feeling,  and  took  the  form  of  devotional  acts.';  We  cannot,  in  a  case  so 
grave  as  that  under  discussion,  diverge  from  right  reason,  and  scriptural 
wisdom,  without  hazard  of  some  kind.  And  the  solemn  demand 
**  who  has  required  this  at  your  hands?"  was  occasioned  by  a  forward- 
ness which  had  its  outgoings  in  the  most  solemn  offices  of  piety.  We 
have  soficiently  guarded  ourselves  against  misconstruction  in  this  paper, 
and  can  only  wish  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  inquiry,  and  to 
lead  to  a  proper  and  becoming  course  of  conduet.  The  *'  honest — ^the 
lovely,  and  what  is  of  good  report,'*  have  a  high  place  in  the  ethics  of 
the  New  Testament. 


THE   SABBATH-BELL. 

**  OU  UiiiigB  are  ptMod  awaj ;  behold,  all  things  ara  bacomo  new.** 
AMERICA. 


STBANGBB. 

Hark  !  to  the  deep — the  solemn  knell 
Booming  o'er  forest-head  and  foll- 
ower river  and  savannah  vast. 
Where,  free  and  feaiieas  as  the  blast, 
The  kings  of  Nature,  unsubdued, 
Inherit  boundless  solitude  I 
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'Tis  loader  than  the  veflpef^bymn 

Ghannted  by  boatmen  as  they  skim 

The  waters,  where  the  "  Thousand  Isles" 

Break  the  old  ocean  into  smiles, 

To  see  his  billows  stray 

By  craggy  creek  and  meadow  green. 

Where  bounding  antelope  is  seen. 

And  bird,  of  plumage  gay,    . 

Perch,  blossom-like,  amid  the  bloom 

Of  trees  that  breathe  a  soft  perfume 

Through  the  long  hours  of  day, 

And  far  into  the  dewy  night, 

0*er  which  the  planets,  mildly-bright^ 

Shed  their  voluptuous  ray. 

'Tis  fainter  than  the  sullen  roar 

That  rends  the  air,  and  stuns  the  shore. 

Where  Niagara's  fountains  pour 

Eternal  thunders  down : — 

Old  man !  what  sad — what  solemn  soundf 

Booms  far  and  near  and  all  around  ? 

Comes  it  from  yonder  rising  ground 

Encircled  by  a  sombre  crown 

Of  venerable  trees. 
Where  something  like  a  gilded  spire, 
Tipt  by  the  dying  sunset's  fire, 
Is  seen,  whene'er  the  breeze 
The  dark  and  heavy  drapery  stirs 
Enveloping  yon  aged  firs  ? 


Hark  I  stranger !  to  that  solemn  knell  I 

There  is  no  sadness  there. 
Hark  !  *tis  the  Sabbath  vesper-bell 

Pealing  the  hour  of  prayer. 
Stranger  I  'tis  God's  mysterious  voice 

Bidding  the  mourning  soul  rejoice — 
The  neavy-laden  come 
To  rivers  of  celestial  bliss, 
Far  purer  in  their  waves  than  this 
Upon  whose  banks  we  roam — 
To  scenes  of  more  enchanting  rest 
Than  those  fair  Islands  of  the  West — 
Scenes  lighted  by  a  clearer  day 
That  knows  no  setting  sun — 
Unvisited  by  sad  decay — 
The  dwelling-place  of  One 
Whose  hand  is  power — ^whose  breath  is  love- 

Whose  boundless  pity  vies. 
In  height,  with  aught  that  shines  above ; 

In  depth,  with  aught  that  lies 
Beneath  the  Atlantic  wave  that  pours 
Dread  music  to  our  native  shores. 
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Haik  I  pealing  through  €be  listening  air, 
God  calls  his  family  to  prayer. 

Yean  have  elapsed  since  last  I  trod. 
Thoughtless  of  heart,  my  native  sod ; 
And,  were  it  not  for  this  broad  stream, 
Fd  hold  my  former  life  a  dream. 
These  waters  flow  as  then  they  flowed — 
The  sunset  glows  as  then  it  glowed ; 
But  other  scenes,  so  full  of  change, 
Rise  on  mine  eyes  where'er  they  range, 
That  I  might  think  some  other  place 
Claimed  the  last  scion  of  my  race. 

OLD  MAN. 

White  are  my  locks  as  winter's  snow. 

Once  dark  as  raTen*8  wing — 
Feeble  the  hand  could  deal  a  blow 

That  bade  the  forest  ring. 
Or  sped  the  arrowy  canoe. 

Luce  to  a  liying  thins, 
Where  deep  and  smooth  the  waters  flow, 

Or  the  rude  rapids  fling 
On  rock  and  stone— on  bush  and  flower 

The  sparkling,  elemental  shower. 

Such  is  the  change  through  which  I  tra^ 
The  course  of  sixty  summers  back ; 
But  other  change  this  breast  hath  felt — 
On  other  change  these  eyes  have  dwelt^ 
A  change  that  gives  not  back  again. 
The  arm  its  nerve,  the  eye  its  b&rht ; 
As  summer  clothes  the  wintry  plain 
With  robes  of  green,  and  blossoms  bright — 
Tis  holier  in  its  fruits  than  these. 
As  many  a  soul  this  hour  can  tell. 
Beating,  beneath  yon  aged  trees, 
ObWent  to  the  Sabbath-beU. 

Nay  1  smile  not  so : — ^I  tell  thee  true : — 
Fair  is  the  coming  of  the  spring, 
With  dewy  leaves  and  skies  of  blue. 
When  the  last  rush  of  winter's  wing 
Is  heard,  departing  for  the  pole 
Where  crashing  ice -hem  plunge  and  roll. 
But  sweeter,  fairer  far  &an  tliM — 
Deeper  and  holier  in  its  bliss — 
The  moral  spring-time  that  renews 
The  dead— the  cold — ^benighted  mind. 
Making  it  ^ung  with  heavenls  own  dews. 
And  shedding,  Uke  an  odorous  wind. 
The  balmy  breath  of  richer  flowers 
Than  bloom  in  this  dark  word  of  ours. 
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The  snow-drop,  barsting  from  the  mand» 

When  all  is  chill  and  bleak  aroand— 

The  frozen  brook,  from  silence  long    . 

Exalting  into  life  and  song— 

The  first  bright  star  that  leaves  the  dark 

To  guide  the  sleepless  sailor's  bark — 

Faint  emblems  these— nor  half  express 

The  change — ^the  life— the  blessedness — 

Of  that  long,  long-remembered  hour 

When  the  first  drop  of  heaven's  bright  shower. 

When  the  first  ray  of  heaven's  pure  light 

Fell  on  the  bleak,  chaotic  night 

Of  this  old  breast,  that  envies  not 

The  livelier  pulse  of  younger  days. 

Ere  faith  had  hallowed  every  spot^ 

Reared  on  each  field  a  fane  of  praise — 

And  read,  on  every  leaf  and  clod, 

The  Goodness  and  the  Power  of  God. 

Look  on  these  grassy  fields — and  guess 

Here  stretched  a  homeless  wilderness : 

There  graze  the  herd— there  bleat  the  floqk. 

Where  lately  frowned  the  herbless  rock : 

Yonder  the  pastoral  homes  of  men, 

Where  the  fierce  panther  sought  his  den, 

Or  fiercer  chief,  intent  on  war, 

fiared  the  remorseless  scimitar : 

These  streets,  that  echo  to  the  tramp 

Of  hurrying  feet — there  breathed  a  swamp, 

O'ergrown  with  slimy  ooze,  and  weeds 

On  which  the  loathly  reptile  feeds — 

That  stately  square,  enriched  by  art, 

Where  Commerce  holds  her  bustling  mart — 

There  sprung,  exulting  to  the  breeze, 

The  leafy  limbs  of  giant  trees,— 

This  arm,  now  powerless  for  the  blow« 

Laid  the  first  forest-monaroh  low ; 

And  other  eyes  than  mine,  may  see 

There  rise  again  the  branching  tree— 

There  spread  the  marsh— there  wave  the  flower ;— r 

Nature  and  man  each  have  their  hour ; 

And  vice  and  madness  may  undo 

What  virtue  cannot  twice  renaw: 

Immortal  Truth  I  thou  sit'st  alone^ 

Unchanged— unshaken— on  ^y  tiirono. 

Stranger  t  a  better  ohangB  hath  swept 
O'er  scenes  where  midnight  eoor  sleyU 
Wafted  by  heaven'a  pn^tiooa  brMKi, 
From  a  free  country  'mid  the  MtaB^ 
A  richer  freight,  fair  bark,  is  thine 
Than  ever  gleamed  in  Indian  mine : 
Nor  Ophir's  ^old — ^nor  Persia's  blooxni 
Whose  breaUi  exhales  in  rare  perfume— 
Nor  spice  from  Axaby  the  blest- 
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Nor  snowy  gems  from  ooean*s  breast — 
Can  match  the  richness  ol  a  dower, 
That  takes  the  gall  from  sorrow's  hour, 

The  darkness  from  the  tomb — 
That  scatters  o'er  the  bleakest  vrild 
The.  roses  that  in  Eden  smiled. 
Ere,  cold  and  catting,  came  the  breath 
From  the  envenomed  lips  of  Death. 

Stranger  t  the  *'  Word"  of  love  and  might 
That  called  from  gloom  the  happy  "  light;" 
This  was  the  treasure  wafted  o*er 
From  a  green  Isle  to  this  dark  shore — 
This  the  kind  Power  that  came  to  bless, 
Witii  fountains  clear,  a  wilderness*— 
To  plant  the  *'  fig  and  myrtle*'  mild 
Where  **  thorn  and  thistle"  wantoned  wild- 
To  hang  in  air  the  Sabb^th-bell, 
Whose  voice  falls,  like  a  holy  spell, 
On  all  who  water,  with  a  tear. 
The  drooping  flowers  of  Sorrow  here. 

Soon  will  the  narrow  chamber  close 
O'er  all  my  ioys — o*er  all  my  woes ; 
But  I  have  uved  to  read  and  hear 
The  words  that  renovate  and  cheer ; 
Nor  other  boon  could  please  so  well. 
As  a  last  sleep  beneath  the  shade 
By  yonder  aged  fir-trees  made— 
My  dirge  the  Sabbath-bell— 
The  dead  man's  history  o'er  by  bier — 
"  Ye  seek  in  vatn~-he  rests  not  here-" 

Stranger  1  farewell  I  I  haste  to  share 
Qod's  mexcy  in  the  House  of  Prayer. 

STBANOEB. 

Father!  right  dad  111  go  with  thee— 
In  that  green  ule  far  o*er  the  sea. 

My  fortune  bade  me  dwell : 
In  every  glen  and  village  there 
Risee  the  mdlowed  house  of  Prayer, 

Where  peals  the  Sabbath-bell, 
Oolling  the  weary  to  the  Mnk 
Of  that  pure  fount  where  all  may  drink 
New  strength — ^new  Joy— to  cheer  and  bless 
'MM  Life's  besetting  wilderness ; 
That  trial  borne— ^hat  Journey  o*er, 
Friends  meet  witb  Mends  to  part  no  more. 
To  celebrate,  with  Saints  above, 
A  Sabbath  of  eternal  love. 

— ^P.  LVLT. 
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LITERART  NOTICES. 

Social  Refomh.  No.  I.  Christianity  and  DrwdBennoBi.  By  WiUJiMi 
Stevbnsoit,  I).D.,  L«ith. 

Tliifi  is  the  trst  of  «  aeriea  of  papan  to  be  imed  tnider  the  anspiflH  of 
the  Sooitish  Assooiatioii,  ftr  the  Soppreesion  of  Drankennets. 

Tbb  A«aooiation  was  formed  at «  meeting  held  in  Ediateifrh  lest  ymt^ 
cliuing  the  litting  of  the  Assembly ;  and  from  the  spirit  in  vlikh  it  vs» 
started,  and  ite  subsequent  operations*  we  have  good  ground  for  hepiag 
that  it  will  grapple  sucoessfully  with  the  monster  Tice  of  our  oonntjrj.  a 
famishes  a  ground  for  uuitod  action  to  all  who  cannot  conscientiously  snp* 
port  total  abstinence  societies.  It  indeed  aims  at  the  sane  great  objsot, 
but  it  exacts  no  pledge  of  abstinence  from  its  members.  While  it  allows 
abstinence  societies  to  puTBue  their  own  course,  it  feels  that  there  is  *  wide 
enough  spheze  of  action  without  trenching  on  their  peculiar  ground.  Theie 
are  two  modes  of  dealing  with  drunkenness,  a»  with  almost  erery  soeiftl 
evil.  By  one  mode  man  is  regarded  as  a  creature  of  ciroumstanoes,  aad 
aotion  is  taken  a^iinst  those  externalities  which  mould  and  determinfi  his 
character.  To  this  mode  belong  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  spirit  shops. 
The  other  mode  is  one  which  deals  with  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  ques* 
tion,  and  applies  moral  remedies  to  the  disease  within.  The  AiBOciatina 
wisely  intends  to  adopt  both  methods  in  dealing  with  drunkenness-^t  nsir 
ther  defies  nor  ignores  external  circumstanoes,  but  allows  *  Just  weight  t» 
them  when  balancing  the  question  between  the  inner  and  outer  sphere  of 
man*s  life.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  one  party  say,  What 
use  is  there  in  shutting  public  houses  when  the  cranng  for  drink  is  still 
the  same?  for  when  there  is  a  wish  there  will  be  a  war.  RemoTO  this 
eranng,  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  public  houses 
will  go  down  for  want  of  custom.  Another  party — advocates  of  mateiisi 
reform— maintain  that  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  a  moral  reform  whQo 
the  tjrranny  of  circumstances  is  strong.  They  wiU  listen  to  nothing  bict 
the  shutting  of  public  houses,  the  filling  of  the  belly,  and  the  buildix^  ef 
comfortable  and  well-ventilated  houses.  The  one  party  declare  that  tli^ 
gospel  is  the  only  remedy  ;  the  other  party  put  their  trust  in  food  and  rsi* 
rnent,  stone  and  lime,  and  the  suppression  of  whisky  shops.  Now,  then 
is  truth  in  both  sides,  but  it  is  overlooked  that  eadi  theory,  though  a  gfiod 
half^forms  but  a  bad  whole.  The  two  modes  of  action  most  be  united 
before  we  can  produce  the  maximum  effect,  or  at  least  a  satisfsetoiy  re- 
sult. It  is  this  consideration  that  leads  us  to  look  so  hopefully  upon  ths 
operations  of  the  Scottish  Associatk>n,  as  its  object  is  to  address  itself  to 
both  sides  of  humanitv.  A  one-ttded  view  of  man's  social  oonditaoa  has 
led  some  sanguine  philanthropists  to  imagine,  that  education  is  all  that  Is 
wanted  to  cure  the  evils  of  society;  but  statistics  will  not  bend  to  such  a 
theory.  In  1848,  the  number  of  commitments  for  crime  in  Scotland  wai 
3530,  and  of  these  only  696  were  uneducated,  showing  that  the  educated 
were  to  the  uneducated  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1.  &ch  statistics  do  net 
prove,  indeed,  that  education  is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  in  checking 
crime,  but  they  clearly  show  that  the  salutary  influence  of  education  may 
be  masked  or  reversed  by  social  evila»  that  interfere  vrith  its  operatkms; 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  countervailing  evils  is  drnnkennen. 
The  line  of  action  indicated  by  this  state  of  things,  is  not  merely  extended 
education,  but  a  simultaneous  onset  upon  the  crymg  vice  of  our  countiy— 
drunkenness. 

We  congratulate  the  Society  on  securing  for  the  first  paper  of  the  seiies 
one  so  admirably  qualified  to  strike  the  proper  key  for  such  a  series  of 
tracts  addressed  to  the  noasses.  It  is  abundantly  apparent  that  the  author 
is  one  who  can  think  deeply,  and*feel  intensel  v.  lie  has  shown  that  tiaoti 
intended  for  the  million  may  be  striking  and  effective,  without  being  su- 
perficial or  childish,  as  such  effusions  too  frequently  are.    The  multitods 
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ean  andersiafid,  better  than  is  generally  sapposod,  manl  j  appeals  and  lo- 
gical reason] ngp  if  we  bnt  condescend  to  throv  off  the  pedantry  of  the 
iBheolSi  and  address  them  in  the  natural  and  easy  langoi^e  of  every  day  Hfe. 

The  sabiect  of  Dr.  Stevenson's  paper  is  the  antagonism  between  Chris- 
tianty  aad  dronkenness.  He  first  poartrays  the  Christian's  character,  and 
then  oontrasts  it  with  the  character  of  the  dmnkani.  The  wretched  ea- 
seer  of  the  drunkard  is  Yividly  drawn  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  fit  of  intoxication,  while  it  lasts,  releases  his  lower  natnre  from 
every  check.  YThatever  is  selfish,  and  whatever  is  savage,  in  his  affections, 
is  then  left  to  the  freedom  of  its  own  wild,  impetuous  will ,  and  the  man, 
with  all  his  distinguishing  dignity  and  godlike  capacities,  becomes  the  heln> 
less,  unresisting  plaything  of  fitful  impulse  or  tempestuous  passion.  *  He 
that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down, 
and  without  walls.'  In  such  a  city  no  order  is  kept,  and  no  watch  is  set. 
The  enemy  may  enter  without  opposition.  The  human  ruffian  or  the  ra- 
venous beast  may  prowl  there  at  pleasure.  So  the  drunkard  purposely  di> 
tests  himself  of  all  self-rale.  He  casts  from  him  the  defences  of  vigilance, 
of  raligious  fear,  of  social  restnunt.  He  invites  the  blast  from  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  fire  from  the  cloud,  and  the  demon  from  the  deep.  He  is  a 
oonjoror,  who  draws  the  magic  circle  around  him,  not  that  he  may  keep 
the  devil  oat,  but  that  he  may  bring  a  whole  legion  of  devils  in ;  and  what 
power  of  hen  shall  rule  Mm  for  the  hour,  he  leaves  to  be  determined  by  the 
lottery  of  chance.  And  thus,  in  a  path  which,  at  the  best,  is  both  dark 
and  perUous;  the  human  spirit  rushes  madly  on  without  curb  or  care,  float- 
ing on  the  breath  of  wanton  folly,  or  careering  on  the  storm  of  passion. 
Everything  that  distinguishes  the  Christian  is  gone — ^the  gentle  sadness  of 
Ins  habitual  temperament,  the  deeper  penetential  emotions  of  his  occa- 
sional or  periodical  self-searchings,  the  prudence  in  shunning  temptation, 
sod  the  firmness  in  withstanding  it,  which  are  hts  modes  and  means  of 
waifisre.  Kor  these  alone  are  banished  from  the  soul  of  the  drunkard. 
The  clean  hands  and  the  pure  heart^seek  them  wheresoever  we  may— 
Bie  never  looked  for  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation.  Buoyancy  of  devotion , 
the  fife  with  Qod,  the  spirit  lying  down  in  green  pastures  beside  the  still 
waters— these  are  not  to  be  expected  where  drunkards  meet.  'So,  alas ! 
no ;  selfishness  in  all  its  Protean  forms,  fantasticallv  vun,  arrogantly  proud, 
weakly  sensitive,  absurdly  irritable,  recklessly  cruel,  brutally  savage,  athe- 
istically  profane,  abominably  lustful — such  is  what  we  may  anticipate,  and 
what  we  will  be  sure  to  find  there.  Indeed,  this  selfishness  is  the  religion 
and  the  rule  of  the  place — self-glorification,  the  most  despicable  of  vices, 
and  self-worship,  the  most  degrading  kind  of  idolatry, — for  the  drunkard 
tesorts  to  his  cup  because  it  elevates  him,  in  his  deluded  imagination,  abovo 
men  and  angels,  and  **  all  that  is  called  Qod.**  And  then  the  chair  of  the 
soomer  shall  be  set,  and  the  coward  who  trembles  at  his  own  horrid 
thoughts  in  the  midnight  solitude,  will  fill  it  and  make  it  eloquent  with  his 
Masphemies ;  and  the  excited  revellers  will  issue  thence  to  frighten  the 
tilent  city  with  their  bacchanalian  mirth,  or  to  arouse  the  guardians  of  its 
peace  by  their  riotous  brawls ;  and  thus  poor  forlorn  souls  that  have  cast 
off  the  restraints  of  grace  and  of  heaven  will  go,  jubilant  and  singing,  or 
through  cnrsin2S  and  blows,  on,  on  to  death  and  darkness,  by  one  of  the 
broad,  beaten,  highways  of  destruction." 

Br.  Stevenson  can  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  humanity  with  the  eye  of 
a  painter,  as  well  as  feel  with  the  heart  of  a  philanthropist.  Both  powers 
are  indeed  necessary — the  first  to  arrange  the  lights  and  shadows,  so,  as  to 
bring  out  the  true  moral  perspectivo— the  other  to  infuse  life  into  tfiio  sad 
picture^  so  that  it  may  speak  to  our  hearts  with  a  power  which  the  reality 
even  may  not  possess.  The  following  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  well-de- 
fined and  life-like  pictures  of  Crabbe  :-w 

'*  Painful  as  the  task  is,  we  must 
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to  withdraw  the  veil  and  look  into  the  interior  of  the  drunkard's  home. 
The  wife  and  mother  is  loft  there  to  an  anzioas  solitude  by  him  who  had 
TOwed  to  cherish  her  person  and  be  the  guardian  of  her  peace ;  and  there 
she  weeps  and  pines  away  in  the  bitterness  of  unrequited  affection,  her 
heart  meanwhile 

....    ***  Mors  deso]aU.  more  dreMjeold 
Than  a  fomk«n  b(rd*a  neat  filled  with  mow 
*Mid  its  own  buah  of  leafleM  eglaotine.* 

Perhaps,  though  that  be  a  rare  case,  she  Sinks  into  a  sullen  and  moody  in- 
difference; perhaps  she  struggles  patiently  against  sadness  and  privation, 
still,  in  her  agony,  true  to  her  duty  and  faithful  to  her  God ;  or,  worst  of 
all,  exasperated  and  cursing,  she  has  recourse,  herself  also,  to  the  fatal  ob- 
livion of  intoxication.  And  if,  among  the  so-called  heroical  virtues  that 
earn  the  canonization  of  Rome,  there  be  nothing  but  tricks  and  theatrical 
illusions,  as  compared  with  the  meek  faith,  the  enduring,  uncomplaining, 
eyer-toiling,  ever-praying,  and  ever-hoping  love  of  the  drunkard's  Chrittian 
wife,  shall  we  wonder  that  she,  whose  young  affections  had  been  begoiled 
and  cheated  by  one  who  afterwards  transformed  himself  into  a  sot  or  a 
savage,  should  fall  before  the  seductions  of  disappointment  and  contagion  f 
He  comes  to  her  now,  not  the  ardent  youth,  with  his  deceitful  whispers  of 
fondness,  but  a  drowsed  and  senseless  mass,  or  a  blaspheming,  violent,  and 
danserous  monster.  Night  after  night  her  heart  aches  under  its  weary 
burden  of  woes;  night  aftor  night  her  body  aches  in  consequence  of  his  brntil 
cruelties ;  and  she  becomes,  either  a  saintly  sufferer,  or  another  lost  creature. 
''  And  the  drunkard's  children, — ^under  circumstances  of  what  frightful 
aggravation  does  their  native  depravity  begin  to  develop  its  strength?  On 
the  most  favourable  supposition,  they  obtun  the  benefits  of  an  education 
which  is  religious,  so  far  as  religion  can  be  communicated  at  school ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  they  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  contaminating  and 
counteracting  influence  of  example  at  home.  Familiarity  with  the  worst 
language,  the  fiercest  passions,  and  the  most  degrading  habits,  is  a  wretched 
provision  for  meeting  the  duties  and  temptations  of  life  withal ;  yet  this  ia 
the  inheritance  which  most  drunkards  entail  upon  their  offspring — an  in- 
heritance of  which  it  is  impossible  to  decline  the  succession,  and  which  in- 
fallibly blunts  the  religious  sensibilities  even  where  it  may  happily  fail  to 
induce  a  servile  imitation.  But  far  oftener  the  children  of  dissolute  ]»- 
rents  are  left  to  grow  up  without  instrucUon  of  any  kind,  except  that  which 
the  yices  prevailing  around  them  obtrude  on  the  facile  or  eager  acceptance 
of  their  naturally  corrupt  dispositions.  The  means  which  ought  to  provide 
for  their  various  wants,  bodily  and  mental,  are  most  righteously  drained 
off  by  industry  and  trustworthy  character  to  other  quarters,  remote  from 
the  abodes  of  intemperance ;  or,  after  having  been  laboriously  earned,  they 
are  lavishly  spent  for  the  gratification  of  an  all-absorbing  lust.  It  is  from 
such  abodes  that  those  young  creatures  come  forth,  who  may  be  seen  lurk- 
ing like  fbxes  in  street  comers  and  closes  by  day,  and  in  the  dim  twilight 
prowling  like  scavenger-birds  before  the  police  cart  ;  mostly  fhmished 
with  a  bag  or  piece  of  abominable  canvass,  containing,  or  at  least  betoken- 
ing many  things.;  and  all  distinguished  by  looks  of  worst  omen,  troly  wdf^ 
ish  eyes,  at  once  scared  and  rapacious.  Viewing  them  as  responsible  beings, 
rags,  filth,  hunger,  and  the  lean  shrivelled  features  of  premature  age.  are 
as  nothing  in  ue  estimate  which  every  Christian  must  form  of  tiieir  Ik^ 
less  lot.  Still,  they  live  and  grow  up,  ignorant  as  savages  of  all  that  is 
pnre  or  of  saving  import,  adepts  in  all  the  cunning  and  all  uie  aooomplislied 
baseness  of  a  perverted  civilization.  Their  moral  condition  is  pointedW 
the  opposite  of  that  which  Paul  prescribed  to  his  Roman  converts—'  I  would 
have  you  wise  unto  that  which  is  good,  and  simple  concerning  eviL*  Such 
as  they  aie,  wisdom  and  simplicity  both  are  there ;  but  they  are  both  in 
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predady  tho  wrong  places.     And  the  iVible  of  the  Jackal  is  verified  in  the 
drankanl'B  children,  who  must  often  be  his  providers  as  well  as  their  own. 
DriTcn  forth  when  the  world  awakes  to  shift  for  themselves, — their  only 
monring  meal  consisting  in  curses  and  blows,  and  their  only  morning  lesson 
in  the  lie  that  promises  to  be  most  serviceable  for  the  day, — they  move 
stealthily  about,  searching  every  obscure  comer  for  something  that  mav  be 
pilfered  or  devoured  ;  or  they  go  whining  lamentably  from  door  to  door, 
telling  over  and  over  again  the  same  tale  of  domestic  distress,  for  which  all 
that  can  bo  said  is,  that  the  reality,  though  after  another  fashion,  is  far 
worse  and  more  tragical  than  the  fabulous  report.     Though  they  had  gone 
out  empty,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  they  are  expected  to  return  full ; 
and  if  they  do  not — ;  but  who  shall  depict  the  atrocities  of  which  the 
drunkard  is  capable  in  the  madness  of  his  disappointment  ?    That  they 
soon  learn  to  regard  the  honest  part  of  mankind  as  their  inveterate  ene- 
mies ;  that  police,  and  magistrates,  and  courts  of  justice  become  the  ghouls, 
and  vampires,  and  giant's  castles  of  their  deluded  fancy ;  that  conscience 
is  oonfonnded,  and  that  moral  distinctions  are  lost  to  their  clouded  appro- 
hensions, — these  are  matters,  of  course,  the  natural  result  of  circumstances 
80  utterly  deplorable.     And  yet,  than  even  this,  there  is  a  lower  depth  of 
dejgradation  stilL     At  length  the  police-office  and  the  jail  cease  to  be  for- 
midable to  such  as  they  are  ;  or,  if,  with  their  vagrant  habits,  restraint  be 
Irksome  by  day,  the  pallet  of  a  prison-cell  in  a  wintry  night  is  a  bed  of 
down  for  those  whose  best  dormitory  had  been  a  filthy  comer,  with  or  with- 
oat  its  bundle  of  odious  rags ;  whose  evening  fretfulness  had  been  sobdued 
by  stripes,  instead  of  being  soothed  with  caresses ;  whose  young  eyelids 
bad  habitually  drooped  amid  revolting  oaths,  instead  of  whispered  and 
loring  prayers ;  and  who  had  shivered  through  the  dark  hours,  only  to  re- 
sume with  the  day-light  their  hateful  trade  of  mendicancy,  theft,  and  lies." 
We  trust  the  great  ability  of  Dr.  Stevenson's  paper  will  secure  for  it  a 
wide  circulation.     We  can  hardly  conceive  anything  better  calculated  to 
interest  the  well-disposed  in  the  temperance  movement,  and  to  arrest  the 
drunkard  in  his  downward  career  of  vice. 


Popery,  ^  Enemy  of  Ood  and  Man,  and  the  Alliance  of  Popery  cmd 
Antiehrigtian  LiheraUm  foredoomed  of  Ood»    Two  Discourses.     By 
the  Rev.  Jambs  Cochkanb,  A.M.    Cuper-Fife :  John  Gibson. 
Mr.  Cochrane,  to  whom  our  theological  literature  is  so  much  indebted, 
has  here  presented  us  with  another  little  work  admirably  suited  to  the 
times.    The  sermons  were  delivered  at  evening  meetings  of  his  own  con- 
gregation, and  they  are  now  published  at  the  general  request  of  those  who 
heaiid  them.     We  are  glad  that  he  has  consented  to  give  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  few  men  are  better  qualified,  from  a  profound  study  of  the  subject, 
to  do  justice  to  the  all-engrossing  position  of  Popery  at  the  present  day. 
He  is  an  ardent'  student  of  prophecy,  and  seeing,  in  contemporary  events, 
the  fulfilment  of  God*s  word,  he  infuses  into  his  subject  an  unction  of  ear- 
nestness, and  invests  it  with  a  solemnity  which  the  mere  political  aspect  of 
Popery  could  not  communicate.     In  the  first  discourse,  he  draws  the  por- 
traiture of  Popery,  dividing  his  subject  into  heads— Dogmas,  DiscipliAe^ 
and  domination.    This  division  has  a  better  recommendation  than  its  al- 
literative elegance.    In  the  hands  of  the  author  it  brings  out  the  distinctive 
features  of  Popery  in  a  very  vivid  and  striking  manner.     The  close  of  the 
difloourse  is  occupied  with  the  doty  incumbent  on  Protestants  in  the  present 
erisis.    We  extract  the  following  passage,  in  which  he  insists  on  union 
•rnong  Protestants.     We  must,  however,  first  remark,  that  far  too  much 
^ght  is  usually  assigned  to  the  taunts  of  Popery,  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
onien  among  Protestants.    No  doubt  this  is  a  weak  point  in  Protestan. 
teijbnt  it  is  well  to  see  precisely  where  the  weakness  lies.    The  ^^efXi^ 
^^  eoosists  not  in  the  exi$tence  of  sects,  but  in  the  sectarkmian  of  tk^^  ^L 
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While  we  CBnikoi  eonceire  Ph)te8tantisni  ftom  it»i 
organic  onion,  we  can  easily  perceive  how,  amidst  allits  diTersity  of  stets; 
it  shall  exhibit  a  nnion  far  more  real  and  yital  than  Popery  can  boast  <^ 
Btttwevast  hasten  topresenttooar  readers  theglowingperiods  of  oar  author. 
"  Once  more,  the  necessities  of  the  times  demand  a  common  nnderstand- 
ing  and  anion  amongst  all  Protestant  Christians,  and  to  check  eyery  Po- 
piah  encroachment,  and  efTectoaUy  to  put  it  down.  Agun,  I  repeat  the 
saying.  Popery  is  no  sort  of  Christianity,  it  is  the  Antichrist  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  may  be  Christians,  yea  many  sincere  and  earnest 
Christians,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rapacy,  but  tboy  are  captives  in 
Babylon,  in  slavish  bondage  to  the  Man  of  Sin.  Popery,  1  say,  is  no 
Christian  sect,  but  the  Antichrist  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  hor- 
rible power  foretold  in  the  book  of  prophecy,  as  destined  to  rise  to  tyran- 
nise orer,  and  to  murder  the  saints  of  God.  To  treat  with  it  is  folly ;  to  feed 
and  pamper  it  is  madness ;  to  resist  it  with  all  the  Christian  armoury  ia  & 
I  most  sacred  duty.     No  peace  with  Rome  is  the  Protestant's  motto.    War 

j  agunst  the  Man  of  Sin  is  our  calling, — ^war,  uncompromising  and  eternal 

I  nntil  Christ  himself  descend  to  destroy  the  monster-iniquity  by  the  Spi- 

rit of  his  mouth,  and  the  brightness  of  his  coming.    But  how  are  Protes- 
I  tants  effectoallv  to  wage  this  holy  warfare,  unless  united  ?    What  chance 

I  of  making  head  against  the  common  foe,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  are 

at  Tariance  amongst  themselves,  about  matters  which,  in  the  light  of  eter- 
nity, are  no  bettor  than  dust  and  rubbish,  and  on  account  of  which  tihej 
are  not  ashamed  *  to  hate  with  a  pure  heart  fervently.'  Is  it  for  reasonable 
men  to  quarrel  about  straws,  when  the  rafters  of  the  house  are  burning^ 
Is  it  ought  else  than  insanity  or  something  like  Judibial  blindness  to  copy 
the  example  of  those  crazy  Jews  who  were  slaughtering  one  another  on  tiie 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  eagles  of  Titos  were 
I  hovering  around  their  walls,  and  his  battering  engines  were  thnadexingat 

I  their  gates  ?     We  may  rest  assured,  that  the  strongest,  I  had  alm^t  said 

i  the  only  support  worth  naming,  which  Papal  Rome  possesses  in  this  coon- 

try,  arises  from  the  sects  and  sectarianism  of  Protestant  churehea    Neier 
would  Popish  conclave  have  ventured  upqn  the  present  (^  any  sueh  ag- 
!  gressions  had  they  not  been  encouraged  by  the  senseless  feuds  and  mamh 

sities  of  their  hereditary  opponents.  *  Diride,  and  so  yon  will  seooceinir 
perial  sway,*  was  the  maxim  of  old.  republican  Rome ;  a^id  when  oneiooks 
abroad  upon  the  divisions  an4  fermentations  of  this  Protestant  oofnmmtji 
and  sees  how  cordially  sects  and  churches  desert  one  anothei^  one  eaa 
scarcely  help  remarking,  that  the  devil  is  still  acting  on  the  same  priacipJ^^ 
and  has  been  doing  the  very  work  that  Jonie,  ecclesiastical  woald,M»  to 
see  accomplished,  in  order  that  her  end  may  be  served*  Methpli^v^ 
friends,  that  the  time  has  far  more  than  come  for  Protestant  chnrohtf  apd 
Protestant  individuals  considering  the  question,  whether  it  be  oet  «n  inr 
cumbent  duty  to  lay  aside  every  thing  in  speech  and  hehaviovr  yhicfr  tii«y 
know  offends  and  vexes  their  neighbours.  i    * 

""  Might  it  not  be  expedient  to  try  for  a  few  yeare— 9ay  for  omi.pmmr 
tion— the  Apostle's  more  eptoellentj  way  of  charity ,>  whioh  beaieth  aiKl  he- 
lie  veth  all  things ;  which  is  not  easily  provoked,  and  which  think^M 
ovilt  Is  therO  not  enough  in  the  stealthy  and  insidious  mMaitt4tiM$a< 
advancing  Ifcperv,  and  in  the  rising  tide  of  infidel  democracy,  to  oe^m^wl 
Protestant  and  Christian  patriots,  that  we  can  afford  to  bitea^d^ 
one  another  about  nothing?  We  hear  of  an  Eva^igelioalAliifa^^ 
have  read  some  of  the  speeches  which  have  been  delivered  at  thwmytwfjlr 
If  such  an  institution  is  to  be,  any  thing  else  than  a  fig^niy >)rpqeiW|ii>^ 
its  member^  be  consistfiii^t.  in  exempUfyiflg:^«ewheWr*|i*  kkmi^l^ 
"-^Ineas  of  Ufe,  the  graces  they  extol  so  highly.  MmonfiK,  ^^^^ 
*4i  do  some  wprk.  They  mav  now  have^lie.opipostaiiitj..  .4rMM{ 
esflion,  let  them  show  that  Protestantism  can  be  aggressiOA  too.  If 
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Popes  and  PiopagMida  wiOi&gm  otm  scad  forth  their  mkeiommm  of  Salattifr 
deloBioa,  wh«t  should  hinder  our  Protestant  eborebea,  thnMieh  the  orgsni- 
MtUA  of  their  ETaogelical  Alliaiice,  or  any  other  more  smtable  way»  to 
flsnd  fittth  their  missioaaiies  of  Christ's  Gospol,  armed  with  the  open 
Bible  of  Qod*s  most  holy  troth  ?  The  question  is  worthy  of  being  enter- 
tallied  and  diseossed,  whether  this  country  could  be  engaged  in  a  holier 
floter^rize  than  in  breaking  the  yoke  of  Continental  Popery  ?  If  the  Pope 
hu  thought  fit  to  send  a  mission  to  us,  why  should  not  we  reciprocate  the- 
faroor  by  despatching  a  Protestant  mission  to  him  ?  If  he  has  thought  fit  tq 
intrude  upon  Protestant  England,  and  pix>fesses  to  stand  aghast  because 
we  resist  the  intrusion,  surely  we  may  expect,  that  without  any  opposition 
from  him.  Popish  Spain,  and  priest-ridden  Italy  will  be  opened  up  to  the 
heralds  of  the  Protestant  faith  ?  Could  such  an  arrangement  be  effected, 
I  would  not  care,  though  for  thirteen  bishops  we  were  favoured  with  th/o 
tisit  of  thirteen  hundred.  But  well  do  I  know  that  Popery  will  be  intole^ 
rant  to  the  last,  and  they  will  shut  the  door  agunst  the  Bible  and  the  ex* 
pounder  of  Bible  truth  to  the  yery  last.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  con* 
juncture  seems  to  be  most  favourable  for  mooting  the  question,  whether 
an  assult  can  be  made  or  no,  on  the  strongholds  of  Continental  supersti- 
tion. Such  an  attack  from  Protestant  England  would  be  by  far  the  most 
terrible  danger  with  which  the  Papacy  has  ever  been  threatened.  May 
God  grant  that  the  day  may  speedy  draw  nigh,  when  that  hoary  and  blood- 
stained apostacy  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord's  mouth,  and 
by  the  brightness  of  his  coming/' 

The  second  discourse  possesses  even  greater  interest  than  the  firsts  as  it 
treats  of  the  grand  characteristic  feature,  of  Popery,  in  modem  times,  vis. 
its  alliance  with  liberalism.     We  extract  the  following — 

"  And,  brethren,  let  me  ask  you,  who  are  the  chief  supporters  and  apolo- 
gists of  reeent  Popish  aggressions  ?  Who  but  the  Atheistic  Liberals  of  the 
day?  Yoa  will  find  them  either  boldly  maintaining  the  right  of  the  Pope 
to  do  what  he  has  done,  or  coldly  standing  aloof,  or  it  may  be,  using  the 
oeeasbn  to  attack,  with  slander  and  malignant  vituperation,  the  Established 
churches  of  the  country,  whilst  they  are  so  zealously, — aye,  and  let  me  add, 
with  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,  emitting  their  testimony  agdnst  Baby- 
lon the  Givat,  the  mother  of  abominations.  And  I  do  not  wonder  at  their 
oondiict.  I  see  its  explanation  in  the  words  of  my  text,  where  the  beast  of 
Atheistic  Liberalism  Is  described  as  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  to 
worship  the  former  Popish  beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  their  conduct,  bnt  I  deeply  bewail  it,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  indioated  by  many  individuals,  and  even  communities,  vhom,  as  a  Chris- 
tian maa,  I  am  ready  to  love,  and  even  to  reverence.  I  can  only  ptajv 
that  they  may  be  speedily  delivered  from  this  sad  delusion ;  bnt  it  h  my 
duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  warn  all  within  the  reach  of  my  voice  and  infla- 
enee,  that  wef  have  not  merely  to  fear  the  aggression  of  ropery,  but  these 
very  aggressions  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  no  less  dangerous  mid' 
insidious  spirit  of  Ath^tie  Liberalism. 

"  I  would  call  upon  you,  therefore,  my  brethren,  to  be  aware  Of  tho 
foreea  and  influences  which  are  extant  and  operating  around  you,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  them.  Popery  is  putting  forth  all  its  strength,  and  bid- 
ding fair^  nnless  God,  in  his  mercy,  prevent,  not  only  to  lift  the  head,  but 
to  aoqtiiM  authority  once  more  in  our  Protestant  country.  And  its  great 
stvsBgtli  lies  in  the  Atheism  of  the  age — its  Atheistic  indifferency — its 
Athifitio  Libendism— its  worse  than  Atheistic  feuds  and  jealousies 
amongst  Ghifiatlan  men  and  Christian  ministers,  who  ought  to  be  at  one. 
Of  Uieie  things,  1  beseech  yoa,  beware,  and  shrink  from;  the  influence  as  yoa 
woold  from  eonlaot  with  helUfire.  Oa  every  proper  occasion,  jprotest 
•pkut  Po|>ery,  as  being,  in  very  deed,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  fbrpdoomed , 
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enemy  of  God  and  man.  Care  not  thoogh  men  call  yon  iniberal.  BeMth- 
fol  to  Ood,  and  let  yonr  reputation  for  fiberality  sbift  for  itwlf.  Are  you 
better  than  the  redeemed  in  glory— the  martyred  multitudes  of  the  Baiots 
in  bliM,  and  does  not  this  book  tell  yon,  that  over  the  smoke  of  Babylon, 
burning,  they  raise  the  loud  halleluiah  of  praise  ?  Hold  ftuit,  I  say,  this 
ycrar  Protestant  testimony,  and  be  not  ashamed  of  it.  In  the  name  of 
God  proclaim  and  wage  eternal  war  with  Rome.  Be  not  deluded  and  mis- 
led into  the  dream,  that  there  is  any  thing  else  of  equal  moment  whieh 
can  or  ought  to  interrene  between  yon  and  this  duty.  O I  it  pains  me  to 
the  heart,  and  fills  me  with  astonishment  and  wonder,  when  1  see,  as  I  have 
been  repeatedly  compelled  to  do,  the  shibboleth  of  a  wretched  and  time- 
terring  roluntaryism  thrust  forward,  and  t^at  too  by  Christian  and  Plro- 
testant  naen,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  deaden  their  rrotestant  testimony, 
and  deprive  it  of  all  its  force.  And  more,  especially,  bate  I  had  to  notice, 
the  bitter  and  malignant  assaults  of  these  pretended  Protestants  on  the 
Church  of  England.  The  madmen  and  fools  !  At  this  moment,  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  the  Church  of  England,  with  all  its  faults,  is  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism — ^the  mighty  breakwater  raised  up,  in  the  good  ProTidenoe 
of  God,  against  the  rising  deluge  of  Popish  impiety  and  superstition.  Well 
does  the  Pope  know  that  fact:  well  do  his  CJardinals  and  Couneillon 
know  it :  well  do  the  shrewd  and  politic  men  who  are  so  bnaUy  at  woik 
in  diffusing,  both  within  and  without  its  pale,  their  Popish  influences, 
know  it.  Let  that  Church  be  subverted,  and  the  way  is  open  to  Po- 
pish supremacy.  It  is  the  only  enemy  which  Popery  deems  worth  the 
fearinff--and  indeed  from  whom  Popery  has  any  thing  to  fear.  Let  that 
Church  be  subverted,  and  Popery  will  make  short  work  of  all  other  op- 
ponents whatsoever.  Sectaries  and  Nonconformists,  and  aU  the  varieties 
and  hues  of  dissent  she  will  speedily  trample  down  in  this  country,  as  she 
has  done  elsewhere,  like  tbe  mire  of  the  streets.  1  may  be  mistaken ;  God 
grant  I  may ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  another  il- 
lustration of  the  ancient  adage — *  Wliom  God  seeks  to  destroy  he  first 
drives  demented.'  •* 

We  cordially  recommend  these  discourses  of  Mr.  Cochrane,  as  admi- 
rably calculated  to  awaken  the  Christian  Church  to  the  present  alarming 
aspects  of  Popery. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

P/Vfen/oCKm.— The  Earl  of  Zetland  has  ceed  the  Bev.  Mr.  Caesar,  translated  to  P*ii- 

preiented     the     Rev.     Archibald     Fairlie.  bride. 

Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  Church  and        Ardrotscai    New    Chwrt^ — On  Wednea- 

Parish  of  South  Ronaldahay,  in  the  Presbj.  day  last,  the  5th  March,  this  ehnrefa,  with  a 

tery  of  KUkwall  and  Synod  of  Orkney,  roid  portion  of  the  old  parish  of  Ardnasan,  vis 

liy  tbe  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Gerard,  A.M.,  erected  by  a  decree  of  the  Goait  of  TdodBi 

late  minUtcr  thereof.  into  a  new  parish,  to  be  called  the  l^ew  Pa- 

Clerioal    PreteniaHon, — ^The     Rev.    Mr.  riah  of  Ardroasan.     Tbe  praaentadon  has  al- 

Dewar,  son  of  Principal  Dewar,  of  Aberdeen,  ready  been  giyen  to  the  Rev.  James  Macksj, 

has  received  a  Crown  presentation,  aa  helper  A.M.,  who,  having  received  a  unanimous  call 

and  anooessor  to  the  Rev.  Mr,  Nelson,   of  from  the  people,  has  been  officiating  among 

Auchter^aven.  them,  for  some  time  past,  with  eminent  nc- 

Induction  at  Ptmbride. — On  Thursday  the  cess. 
27  th  February,  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath         Whitehall,  Af arch  S, — ^The  Queen  hss  been 

met  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Panbride,  and  pleased  to  present  the  Rev.  Grigor  Stewart 

proceeded  with  tbe  settlement  of  the  Rev.  to  the  church  at  Keawloch-LniduTt)  in  t^ 

James  Caesar,  as  minister  of  that  Church  and  parish  of  Contin,  in  the  Presbytery  of  i™C* 

Parish.  wall,  and  sUre  of  Bon.  Tscant  by  thetnai- 

Dmdee.—At  a  meetmg  of  the  oongrega-  ladon  of  the  Rev.  Dnscan  Siuion  Mackenae, 

taon  of  the  Cuosa  Choroh,  on  Monday  night,  late  miniator  thera,  to  the  Chnraii  and  Fttii» 

the    8d    March,   the    Bev.    Peter    Qnmt,  ofGsirloch. 
Stiabdiji^  was  nnsiiiiaotuly  eleetod  to  suq- 
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COMMENTAEIES  ON  THE  CONFLICT. 

PART  HI. 

1.  The  Ten  Years  Conflict;  being  the  Hietory  of  the  Disruption  of  the 

Church  of  Scotland.     By  Robert  Buchanan;  D.D.    Blackie  & 
Son. 

2.  "Ten   Years  of  the  Church"  of  Scotland, /rom  1839  till  1849, 

with  Historical  Retrospect  from  15H0.     By  Jambs  Brycb^  D.D. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons^  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Wb  have  omitted  till  the  final  moment^  any  referenoe  to  the  legacy 
which  the  retiring  party  leil  on  the  Table  of  the  Assembly.  Their 
"Protest"  may  be  compared  to  another  *biUef  of  incendiary  purpose; 
at  least  it  was  not  the  fault  perhaps  of  those  who  lefl  it^  certainly  not 
.  that  of  their  historian,  if  it  shotdd  not,  like  Althea's  brand,  fire  the 
house  over  the  head  of  the  residuary  legatees.  That  we  have  survived 
the  fiite  of  Meleager,  and  are  left  alive  after  an  attempt  so  fitted  to  do 
execution,  seems  to  excite  the  historian's  special  wonder. 

It  seems  the  Protest  was  ''  never  yet  answered/'  from  which  we  are 
mvited  to  the  logical  conclusion,  that  this  was  because  it  admitted  of 
none,  or  because  they  with  whom  it  was  left  were  helplessly  conscience, 
struck.  "  The  Establishment  have  thus  practically  confessed,"  says  our 
accurate  reasoner,  "  that  the  Protest  is  unanswerable.  This  is  a  fact 
vhich  intelligent  on.lookers  have  aheady  noted,  and  to  which  an  impar« 
tial  posterity  vrill  not  fidl  to  point,  as  the  virtual  admission  of  the  Esta. 
hlishment  itself,  that  it  is  not  the  true  Church  of  Scotland."  We  do 
not  reroaric  on  the  wisdom  of  answering  the  Protest  of  men  who  were, 
or  shortly  were  to  be,  no  more  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  than  the  Society 
of  Momvians.    In  the  waimth  of  its  courtesy,  and  in  the  tender  hour  of 
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its  regrets,  the  Assembly  undertook,  perhaps  very  unnecessarily,  to  treat 
this  document  as  they  would  the  protests  of  brethren  still  within  the 
Church.  That  hour  passed  away ;  perhaps  that  courteous  warmth  had 
somewhat  abated  for  certain  sufficient  reasons,  before  the  intention  could 
be  fulfilled.  The  alleged  necessity  of  "  greater  care  and  fuller  leisure," 
complimented  at  once  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  excused  the 
imperfect  labours  of  a  breathless  Committee  that  had  sat  down  to  their 
attempt  in  heat  and  hurry ;  and  by  the  time  the  August  Commission  sat, 
the  preparations  (whatever  they  were)  of  the  protest-answering  Com- 
mittee were  utterly  lost  to  any  remaining  end  of  interest  or  utility.  The 
brethren  who  had  firat  loosed  themselves,  were  long  ago  formally  released, 
and  were  lost  to  all  ties  and  all  responsibility  that  the  Assembly  could 
controul ;  and  it  would  have  been  much  the  same,  in  the  circumstanoeB, 
to  respond  to  a  call  from  a  new  or  foreign  denomination  of  Christians, 
'^  to  answer  for  itself"  to  them,  on  the  disputed  points  of  re^men  and 
discipline.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  our  friends  that  another  motive  than 
incapacity,  or  strickenness  of  conscience,  might  be  found  for  the  neglect 
of  their  Protest,  and  the  failure  of  a  quorum-commission,  when  its  an- 
swers  were  prepared,  Dr.  Bryce  will  give  them  another,  which  we  reckon 
a  sufficiently  good  one,  that  this  Protest  contained  matter  which  ought 
to  warn  off  the  lovers  of  peace  within  the  Church,  from  renewing  their 
own  differences,  or  from  treading  on  the  insidious  embers  of  extinguished 
fires.  In  other  '^  conflicts"  we  believe  it  is  not  usual  to  send  any  need- 
less flourish  of  warlike  intonation  afler  those  who  have  lefl  the  field,  or 
to  give  them  the  pleasure  in  their  turn,  of  seeing  their  conquerors  falling 
together  by  the  ears,  on  the  head  of  the  taunts  that  they  have  shouted 
behind  them  in  their  retreat.  If  it  be  inferred  from  this  view  of  the 
case,  that  some  inches  might  be  wanting,  within  the  Establishment,  of 
common  ground  on  which  all  its  members  could  meet  to  answer  such 
matters  as  are  contained  in  the  Protest,  it  is,  we  believe,  very  true,  and 
perfectly  natural.  That  many  were  lefl  in  the  Church,  with  whom  we 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  signify  our  agreement  at  all  points,  who 
think  of  patronage  in  some  sort  as  a  grievance,  who  reckon  the  "  Scotch 
Benefices  Act"  a  pleasure  of  relief  in  so  far  as  it  ascertains  the  Church's 
power  to  protect  the  people,  but  would  like  a  still  more  popular  settle- 
ment ;  who  do  not  reckon  the  "  Independence  principle"  to  have  received 
such  an  exponent  in  the  course  of  the  judicial  transactions  in  which  the 
Church  was  implicated,  as  th^y  hold  infallible ;  who  will  neither  tab 
their  notions  of  the  Headship  from  Dr.  Bryce,  nor  the  exposition  of  their 
principles  from  his  Book — is  to  admit  a  distinction  of  position  which 
they  are  perfectly  entitled  to  occupy.  And  in  answering  the  FreeChurdi 
Protest,  what  they  would  admit,  and  what  they  wodd  oppose,  might 
tend  to  some  debate  with  their  other  brethren.  But  what  is  this, 
but  to  own  the  breadth  of  that  'vantage-ground  which  the  Pxoteston 
in  their  folly  have  circumduced  to  a  sectarian  pin.fold  %  They  are 
of  the  precious  liberties  of  the  Church,  to  be  in  circumstances  to  seek 
her  constitutional  reformation,  hand  in  hand  with  those  who  are  bound 
to  protect  her,  and  to  prosecute  any  just  plea,  with  all  the  aids  that  even 
the  wishes  and  necessities  of  the  people  may  contribute,— wishes  and 
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necessities  that  cannot  lodge  any  well-founded  appeal  with  authority, 
and  be  for  ever  unanswered.  The  detestable  maxims  of  Erastus  touch 
not  in  one  point  that  can  be  proven^  or  will  be  conceded,  the  liberties  of 
the  Church  Established  in  Scotland.  Her  discipline  has  never  been  in. 
terfered  with,  where  her  encroachment  beyond  known  limits  did  not 
create  the  fiction  of  on  offence.  The  orders  of  the  Church  have  been 
left  at  her  own  disposal,  except  where  the  civil  law  has  first  been  vio- 
lated  to  afford  the  sde  pretext  for  withholding  them.  If  these  be  not 
exceptions  of  strictly  civil  quality,  at  least  the  magistrate  has  had  the 
decency,  in  every  instance,  to  found  his  interference  on  their  being  so. 
We  should  like  to  know  where  Erastian  power  has  ever  qualified  its 
pretensions  so  modestly.  We  should  be  unwilling  to  suspect  the  Free 
Church  leaders  of  utter  unacquaintance  with  that  system ;  but  we  must 
leave  them  their  choice,  either  of  not  knowing  it,  or  of  grossly  misapply, 
ing  their  knowledge  of  it.  The  design  of  Erastus  was  to  supplant  the 
Pope  by  the  Magistrate,  to  whose  custody  cdl  the  keys  were  to  be  trans, 
ferred,  and  the  use  of  them  lent  to  Church-officers  at  his  will.  The 
relation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  her  ministry  to  the  magistrate  is 
exactly  the  reverse ;  the  keys  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  regimen,  are 
theirs  absolutely  ;  and  the  magistrate's  duty  is  only  to  take  order  that 
they  use  them  for  their  appointed  spiritual  purpose,  and  within  the  spi- 
ritual limit,  and  no  other.  This  is  for  substance  the  definition  of  his 
duty  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  all  the  contendings  of  the  West- 
minster Divines  with  the  Parliament  were  confined  to  this  single  issue. 
The  imputation  of  Erastianism  to  the  present  Established  Church  is 
disgraceful,  chiefly  to  the  effrontery,  or  want  of  research,  of  its  broachers. 
How  thankful  the  Westminster  Divines  would  have  been  for  the  liberty 
which  our  brethren  have  so  contemptuously  spumed,  may  appear,  inter 
alia,  firom  this  little  clause  in  one  of  the  latest  of  their  ^*  humble  advices" 
to  the  Houses  :  '*  That  no  man  shall  be  ordained  a  minister  of  a  parti, 
cular  congregsttion^  if  they  can  shew  any  just  cause  of  exception  against 
him." 

The  decision  of  the  Auchterarder  case,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  pre. 
ceded  by  about  two  weeks  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May 
1839.  The  Church  was  prepared,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  calls  it,  for  this 
emei^ncy,  that  is,  as  a  nation  may  be  said  to  be  prepared  for  war,  that 
has  left  itself  no  alternative  but  to  fight,  or  to  eat  its  own  words  of  de. 
fiance.  It  had,  indeed,  not  rested  in  words,  for  the  first  collision  had 
been  struck  during  the  pendency  of  the  Appeal,  by  certain  proceedings 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  which  were  consummated  about  this  time, 
and  exposed  that  reverend  body  to  the  penalties  of  a  contempt  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  though  their  conduct  received  the  full  countenance  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Authorities.  It  was  at  this  memorable  Assembly  that 
a  shade  of  distinction  began  to  discriminate  parties  within  the  Church, 
that  had  till  now  formed  two  general  divisions,  separated  apparently  by 
a  very  bold  and  obvious  line.  Dr.  Muir  was  the  first  to  give  a  distinct 
expression  to  a  view  of  the  controversy  which  appeai-ed  to  indicate  a 
power  in  the  Church,  by  simply  resuming  its  rights  of  collation,  to  give 
substantial  effect  to  the  popular  will.     This  was  by  taking  into  account 
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the  presentee's  fitness  for  the  particnlar  charge,  and  bringing  the  people's 
feelings  to  bear  on  that  fitness,  on  expression  being  given  to  them.  There 
was  some  degree  of  refinement  in  this  view  of  the  matter ;  but  as  it  of 
course  impli^  a  formal  surrender  of  the  popular  veto,  it  in  the  meantime 
'  proposed  to  save  the  courtesies  gf  deference  to  statute.  How  long  the 
substitution  of  a  veto  by  the  Church,  for  the  veto  by  the  people,  would 
have  kept  parties  out  of  the  civil  courts  and  spared  a  new  collision,  might 
be  a  question  ;  but  the  form  of  non-resistance  or  of  obedience  to  the  now 
indubitable  law  of  the  land  was  something,  and  might  be  expected  to 
conciliate  favour  for  a  declaratory  act  of  the  Legislature  in  temu  of  the 
mover's  views.  But  anything  between  his  own  magisterium  of  the  veto, 
and  the  obnoxious  judgment  of  the  Lords,  was  indignantly  suppressed 
into  silence  by  the  fulminating  voice  of  Chalmers,  who  rent  the  very 
heavens  with  his  cry  of  oppression,  and  his  commination  against  the 
troublers  of  Israel.  It  was  under  the  stun  of  this  peal  of  recusant  thun. 
der,  that  the  astonished  young  nobleman,  who  came  with  the  olive 
branch  of  certain  pacific  purposes,  fied  bodily  fi*om  the  house,  with  the 
memorable  sentence  which  intimated  *'  the  ringing  out  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  knell."  The  Church  stood  fully  and  inextricably  committed  by 
the  vote  of  that  day  to  the  carrying  out,  in  act,  of  all  her  pretensions ; 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  title  to  the  benefice,  which  she  affected 
to  regard  as  the  only  question  that  the  law  had  disposed  of. 

The  same  remarkable  occasion  which  drew  out  Dr.  Muir  firom  hisre- 
ticency  in  the  business  of  church-courts,  unsealed  the  lips  of  another  still 
more  renowned  mover  of  ecclesiastical  measures.  It  happened,  singularly 
enough,  that  the  gentleman  who  became  the  organ  of  the  views  whi^ 
ultimately  prevailed  with  the  Government,  in  its  intercourse  with  the 
Establishment,  should  have  been  singled  out  immediately  by  the  future 
Gracchus  of  the  movement  for  his  especial  match  in  the  conflict  New 
elements  were  infused  into  the  politics  of  both  sides  by  the  coincident 
emergence  of  Dr.  Muir  and  Dr.  Candlish  fit)m  the  comparative  retirement 
of  their  position.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  leavening  process,  which 
made  the  Church  what  it  became,  and  the  secession  wlmt  it  is,  was  in- 
troduced at  this  time  by  these  men,  who  modified  the  influence,  hitherto 
paramount,  of  Dr.  Cook  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the 
other. 

But  to  return  to  the  state  of  matters  at  the  rising  of  the  Assembly  in 
I8S9.  It  was  now  ruled,  that  the  Church  should  give  up  that  part  of 
her  contest  which  regarded  the  temporalities,  and  keep  Uie  ground  she 
had  taken  in  every  other  respect.  There  was,  we  think,  some  afiectation, 
as  we  hinted  before,  in  this  conduct.  The  giving  of  her  endowments  to 
the  winds  (a  phrase  of  much  currency  at  the  time  and  since,)  might  have 
seemed  a  brave  and  self-denying  renouncement,  but  it  was  part  of  the 
magistrate's  duty  not  to  let  Uiem  "  go"  where  it  was  .never  intended  they 
should.  They  were  not  meant  to  go  to  the  winds.  They  were  not 
meant  to  go  to  presentees  denuded  of  their  licence ;  to  ministers  stripped 
of  their  ordination ;  to  excommunicated  outcasts;  to  the  foris&miliated 
from  Christ's  house. 

It  might  suit  the  views  of  some  men  to  put  patrons  and  prosenteei  into 
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the  odious  position  of  mere  devourers  of  the  substance  of  the  Church  ; 
while  the  actual  cure  was  served  by  the  meek  and  much-enduring  sub- 
Btitute  who  should  be  separated  to  his  work  on  the  call  of  the  people. 
Such  scandals  of  misrule  could  not  long  be  tolerated ;  and  the  hope  ap« 
psrently  was,  that  the  authorities  might  soon  find  themselves  shut  up  to 
all  the  Church  demanded,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  them.  The  magis- 
trate took,  however,  another  and  a  very  distinct  view  of  his  duty. 

It  was,  *'  to  take  order"  that  Parishes  should  neither  remain  unsettled 
in  virtue  of  the  Church's  claim  of  independence,  nor  be  abandoned  to  the 
precarious  labours  of  a  portionless  ministry.  He  held  in  trust  two  things, 
the  Church's  temporal  portion  for  her  use,  and  the  charge  of  taking  order, 
in  connection  with  that  provision,  that  all  her  ordinances  should  be 
"  settled,  administered,  and  observed."  Over  her  spiritual  functions  he 
had  indeed  no  authority  ;  but  it  fell  as  expressly  within  his  province  as 
any  of  his  duties,  to  take  care  that  those  functions  were  not  declined  on 
pretences  that  did  not  apply  to  her  own  jurisdiction.  The  magistrate 
within  whose  department  it  fell  to  order  the  sacred  Ark  to  its  appointed 
place  in  Zion,  claimed  no  share  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  Priesthood 
that  carried  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion  into  effect.  But  what  would  be 
said  of  the  forth-putting  of  spiritual  independence  on  the  part  of  that 
Priesthood,  for  declining  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in  such  a  case  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  application  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Church 
had  taken  her  ground. 

The  presentee  to  the  parish  of  Lethendy  (a  poor  creature,  no  doubt, 
88  be  is  called  in  one  of  the  histories,)  had  put  himself  into  the  courts  of 
Isw ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  the  Church  judicatories  were  consummat- 
ii^g  the  settlement  of  a  rival  or  substitute  presentee.  Mr  Clark,  **  tri. 
umphing"  (like  another  Hugh  Peters,)  in  Uie  times  that  had  opened  to 
the  persecuted,  retaliated  the  pains  and  penalties  with  which  he  was 
threatened  by  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities,  for  daring  to  appeal  to  the 
Ciril  Court  for  his  rights,  in  the  face  of  a  clause  in  the  famous  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  by  serving  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  with  an 
interdict  on  the  ordination  of  his  rival.  That  interdict  was  disobeyed, 
and  the  Presbytery,  who  resisted  it,  were  rebuked  at  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  What  other  or  milder  visitation  the  legal  offence 
could  have  received,  if  it  were  noticed  at  all,  does  not  occur  to  us. 
Clark's  conduct  was  petulant  enough ;  but  a  scavenger,  when  his  rights 
are  declared,  comes  out  (as  this  man  claimed  to  do,)  in  the  fulUblown  pri- 
vileges of  a  British  subject ;  and  if  he  hurries  to  his  remedy  with  a  pre- 
opitate  indecency,  it  cannot  bo  helped.  The  majority  of  the  Presbytery 
behaved,  no  doubt,  with  great  dignity  and  great  spirit ;  but  it  was  as 
men  whose  motives  are  pure,  and  whose  cause  is  legally  infirm,  are  oflen 
called  upon  to  shew  spirit  and  resolution.  We  observe,  by  the  way, 
that  the  minority,  some  ywn  thereafter,  shewed  their  spirit  and  their 
Rsolation,  no  less,  though  more  wisely ;  for  they  readily  undertook  the 
^^^ok  of  the  presentee,  which  soon  merged  in  a  trial  for  immorality  and 
total  unfitness  for  the  holy  ministry,  thus  rendering  him,  at  all  points, 
the  justice  due  to  a  ''  British  subject."  It  must  l^  observed,  before  we 
<liimi8s  this  first  case  of  actual  collision,  (for  it  was  on  occasion  of  the 
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inteidict  which  the  Preshytery  saw  fit  to  violate  in  this  instanoe^  that 
the  authorities  came  to  hostilities^)  that  the  discifdine  propoted  to  be 
administered  to  presentees^  who  should  press  thdr  claims  in  the  Civil 
Courts^  assumed  a  principle  of  the  most  debateable  deKriptkm  ^  to- wit, 
that  obedience  was  due  to  Church  Courts  by  their  licentiateB,  ihoo^  the 
very  grounds  of  refusing  it  might  be  that  these  courts  had  travelled  oat 
of  their  own  legitimate  bounds.  If  the  civil  courts  could  be  chaiged 
with  begging  one  question^  the  spiritual  courts  might  be  equally  charged 
with  begging  another;  and  the  unlucky  preacher  was  in  the  veiy 
dilemma  of  the  tragic  heroine^ 

<<  My  noble  fotlier, 
I  do  percetve  here  a  divided  duty  ; 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you." 

But  filial  duty  had  come  into  collision  with  another,  in  which  duuac- 
ter,  and  right,  and  feeling,  were  too  deeply  concenied,  to  admit  of  im- 
plicit deference  to  the  authority  which,  long  undivided,  had,  as  such, 
claimed  unqualified  acknowledgment. 

Seriously,  it  was  altogether  too  harsh  to  prosecute  as  for  crime  this 
species  of  treason,  as  Dr.  Buch&nan  scruples  not  to  call  it,  surely  by  a 
very  new  application  of  the  term.  "  To  be  killed  a  little,"  is  no  one's 
choice  ;  yet  what  sworn  arbiters  found  to  be  wrongs,  requiring  damages 
and  indemnification,  were  expected  by  dominant  churchmen  to  be  sub. 
mitted  to  with  indefinite  patience,  on  pain  of  deprival  of  license,  or  ex- 
communication itself.  We  freely  admit  that  irritation  could  not  but  be 
at  work,  both  on  one  side  and  the  other,  in  this  most  unhappy  junctoie 
of  affairs ;  and  that  its  effect  was  to  meet  the  pitching  of  authority  too 
high,  by  pushing  opposition  too  fast.  Much  perplexity  of  church  afibirs 
no  doubt  followed ;  and  we  regret,  with  all  our  hearts,  without  ventur- 
ing  to  pronounce  which  party  did  best,  or  whether  either  did  well,  to  be 
so  angry,  that  they  should  between  them  have  driven  matters  to  such 
dire  extremity,  that  very  soon  no  peacemaker,  not  even  propitious  legis- 
lation itself,  could  strike  in  with  any  hope  of  avail.  If  the  Church  had 
but  had  a  moiety  of  the  patience  that  she  sought  to  exact  from  poor 
presentees,  or  from  Presbyteries  that  she  placed  in  a  strait  between  two, 
her  distress  might  have  been  very  temporary,  and  that  of  her  congregSf- 
tions  very  limited ;  and  we  should  probably  have  been  spared  the  nar- 
ration of  a  melancholy  tale.  If  she  had  stood  uncommitted  to  hostilities 
before  a  declaration  of  war  was  called  for,  she  might  have  stood — not  as 
Troy — ^but  as  Mount  Ida.  As  it  was,  she  was  on  the  broad  highway  of 
resistance,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  umpire  had  yet  done  with  ba- 
lancing her  claims. 

The  decision  of  the  Lords  forced  on  the  Church  that  application  of 
her  own  principles  which  she  was  so  reluctant  to  foresee.  She  found 
herself  shut  up  to  the  assertion  of  her  independence  with  the  relinquish- 
ment of  her  temporalities.  And  she  found  herself  thrust  off  her  vantage- 
ground  as  an  establishment.  When  she  awoke  to  this  conviction,  it  was 
with  a  very  painful  rubbing  of  the  eyes ;  and  her  warfare  became  sudi 
a  conflict  between  the  shame  of  qualifying  her  pretensions,  and  the  im- 
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poefiibility  of  reconciling  them  with  her  actual  circumBtances^  aa  led  to 
perplexities  more  whimBical^  if  not  more  serious,  than  can  be  easily 
paialleled  in  all  church  history. 

A  more  important  emergency  succeeded  the  insignificant  case  of  Le. 
thendy,  if  that  can  be  called  insignificant,  on  which  hostile  parties  actu« 
ally  broke  ground  in  '^  conflict." 

The  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  within  whose  bounds  a  presentee  of 
respectable  character  had  incurred  the  veto,  was  also  a  suitor  for  justice 
about  this  time  to  the  civil  jurisdiction.  The  events  to  which  we  have 
been  referring,  happened,  be  it  remembered,  in  this  order : — ^the  Lords 
had  decided  on  appeal.  May  2d ;  the  Assembly  sat  on  the  l6th  ;  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Session,  June 
14th ;  and  in  the  same  month  of  June,  of  the  same  memorable  year 
(]889>)  the  presentee  to  Mamoch  obtained  a  decree,  holding  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Strathbogie  still  bound,  all  decisions  of  church  courts  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  to  take  him  on  trials. 

In  this  significant  concatenation  of  events,  a  majority  of  the  Presby- 
tery found  a  call  to  resolve  that  points  of  law,  on  which  there  was  no 
longer  any  pretence  of  doubt,  fell  to  be  acted  upon.  What  they  began 
they  carried  out  with  resolute  and  unflinching  determination.  They 
labmitted  to,  or  rather  incurred,  (for  submit  they  did  not  to,)  suspen- 
sion,  deposition,  and  menaced  excommunication ;  certainly  without 
yielding  a  bairns-breadth  of  their  position.  The  conduct  of  these  men 
has  been  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  criticism.  There  can  now  be 
little  doubt,  we  think,  saving  our  respect  for  Dr.  Bryce,  and  his  positive 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  that  they  transgressed,  as  they  trode  their 
doubtfiil  way,  certain  ecclesiastical  forms ;  that  they  treated  with  less 
than  ceremonious  respect  the  ecclesiastical  authority  to  which  they  ought 
to  have  dderred  to  the  very  outranee  of  permissible  obeisance,  and  that 
they  were  somewhat  precipitate,  to  borrow  the  facetious  imagery  of  the 
l^ant  Captain  Christie,  in  withdrawing  themselves  irom  the  risks  in- 
cident to  picquets  in  front  of  the  main  body — a  position  which  (much 
against  their  will  no  doubt,)  circumstances  had  assigned  them  in  this 
Church  and  State  warfare. 

But  to  what  avcul  are  these  minutiie  of  criticism  ?  Afl»r  all  forms 
had  been  exhausted,  and  all  patience  worn  out,  to  the  same  complexion 
matters  must  have  come  at  last.  The  Strathbogie  majority  occupied  a 
finn  constitutional  footing ;  so  it  appeared  to  them,  and  so  it  has  proved ; 
and  their  petty  irregularities  (for  which  an  easy  remedy  might  have  been 
found  m  the  ordinary  rules  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,)  were  moonshine 
in  water,  to  the  substantial  rectitude  and  consistent  magnanimity  of  their 
conduct 

The  negotiations  of  the  Church  with  successive  statesmen  and  go- 
▼emments,  were  prosecuted  under  some  disadvantages,  of  which  the 
chief,  no  doubt,  arose  from  her  going  red-hand  and  flagrant  from  her 
own  intemperate  discipline,  to  seek  relief  from  her  embarrassments.  At 
the  very  outset  of  her  diplomacy,  the  luckless  contretemps  of  the  Le- 
th^dy  collision  had  occurred — the  Mamoch  case  was  in  progress — and 
while  one  limed  twig  afler  another  was  set  to  catch  such  members  of  her 
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eourtSy  or  holden  of  her  licsnie,  aa  mig^t  be  tempted  to  stray  beyond 
the  still  asserted  precincts  of  her  jurisdiction,  such  precautions  serred 
but  the  more  to  expose  the  contrsst  of  her  impotence  with  her  preten* 
sions.  While  some  prejudice  accrued  to  her  struggles  for  legislative 
relief,  through  committees  and  deputations,  from  these  causes,  nothing 
perhaps  affected  her  interests  so  critically  as  that  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Chancellor,  which  the  avowed  determination  to  disregard  the  authority 
of  the  Judges  drew  fiom  the  pen  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty.  That  per- 
fermance,  overioaded,  as  it  might  be,  with  superfluous  matter,  and  open, 
as  it  certainly  was,  to  certain  literary  objections,  was  far  too  pow^ul  in 
the  character  of  its  pleadings,  and  too  incontrovertible  in  the  truth  of 
its  representations,  not  to  make  an  impression,  never  yet,  and  never  to 
be,  eflaced  from  the  minds  of  all  qualified  judges  of  such  a  controveny. 
The  legal  argument,  it  is  true,  could  have  little  done  for  it  in  the  way 
of  addition ;  but  it  failed  not  to  gather  somewhat  from  the  researches  of 
industry  so  untiring,  and  from  the  application  of  a  mind  so  long  intent 
on  the  subject  as  the  learned  Dean's.  But  his  immediate  object  was  less 
to  defend  the  views  which  had  been  lately  stereotyped  in  statute  law, 
than  to  represent  the  tendency  of  the  Church's  actings  in  her  present 
position ;  and  to  expose  tho  species  of  despotism  which  she  was  purso- 
mg  in  mockery  of  the  law,  and  even  of  her  own  suppliant  attitude.  His 
case  was  very  easily  established ;  and,  no  doubt,  had  a  great  share  in 
awakening  the  doubts  and  jealousies,  of  which  very  distinct  traces  might 
be  immediately  discovered  on  the  part  of  statesmen  in  their  interooufie 
with  church  deputations.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  which 
followed  the  embassy  sent  by  the  Assembly  of  1839  to  the  Goverament, 
it  had  been  reported  in  form,  that  the  Crown  patronage  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  terms  of  the  veto  act.  This  measure  of  relief  was  too  partial 
and  invidious — besides  its  objectionable  character  otherwise— not  to  tempt 
severe  criticism.  After  all,  it  was  probably  a  blunder  in  emphasis,  mon 
than  in  meaning.  The  intention  was  certainly  not  to  put  the  Gfovem- 
ment  stamp  of  currency  on  the  veto  law, — and  explanations  were  after- 
wards given  that  seemed  to  resolve  the  pledge  into  a  sort  of  engagement, 
to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  and  petitions  of  the  people  in  the  appointment 
of  Crown  presentees.  Sufficient  cause  had  been  given,  however,  to  arouse 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  diplomacy  that  was  in  progress ;  and  the 
letter  to  the  Chancellor  was  well  fitted  to  cover  it  with  the  susfMcion  of 
a  trafficking  and  one-sided  procedure.  An  arrest  was  very  suddenly,  it 
seemed,  put  on  the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  move  further  for 
the  present.  Such  a  powerful  exposure  had  been  just  made  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  which  the  Church  was  engaged  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  justi- 
fied  or  required  a  solemn  pause  on  her  affairs,  and  indeed  would  have 
made  it  indecent  to  lend  her  proceedings  any  express  countenance  from 
the  Crown.  Yet  the  Magistrate,  after  a  little  while,  shewed  the  merci- 
ful inclination  of  the  controller  of  the  winds  and  waves,  neither  to  exsB- 
perate,  nor  to  visit  with  the  arm  of  power,  these  wrathful  exeitoneDU 
or  their  promoters. 

«  Quos  egt^— fied  motot  praestat  oomponere  fluctos.*' 
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A  seriea  of  legislation  was  attempted^  of  which,  as  we  have  only  to 
record  the  failure,  a  slight  sketch  will  suffice.  The  government  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  though  evidently  not  indisposed  to  the  views  of  the  popular 
party  in  the  Church,  was  in  its  waning  moon  ;  and  at  length  declined 
legislative  interference — partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  weakness, 
partly,  no  douht,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  suhject — and  it 
may  be  suspected,  partly  from  the  failure  of  a  sort  of  touchstone  that 
had  been  rashly  enough  applied  to  the  feelings  of  an  important  Scottish 
constituency,*  which  resulted  in  anything  but  the  hope  of  working  the 
veto  with  political  effect.  However,  as  all  parties  were,  we  believe, 
aiuuous  to  bring  matters  to  some  settlement  if  possible,  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  volunteer  his  services  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Bill — the  first  that  passes  by  his  name.  This  measure 
proposed  to  give  the  effect  of  a  declaratory  law  to  the  Presbyterial  veto, 
founded  on  all  stated  objections  whatever,  such  as  might  be  decisive  of 
the  judicial  deliverance.  At  first  this  seemed  to  give  satisfaction.  But 
the  omission  of  the  popular  will  as  an  element,  seemed  to  qualify  the 
liberum  arbitrium,  which  was  thought  at  first  to  be  conceded;  and  when 
it  was  explained  that  the  opposition  of  the  people  could  not  be  acted 
upon,  without  reasons  in  supplement,  the  negotiation  was  at  an  end. 
What  the  Church  meant  by  her  share  in  this  transaction,  was  plainly  to 
be  permitted  to  hold  the  veto,  as  trustees  hold  property — for  the  purpose 
of  being  re-conveyed  entire  by  her  hands  to  the  lawful  heirs  or  owners. 
But  the  veto,  founded  on  the  simple  will  of  objectors,  was  quite  as 
inadmissible  under  a  deed  of  trust  as  its  former  shape — and  the  whole 
affiiir  fell  under  the  obvious  suspicion  of  a  design  of  '*  canny  conveyance." 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  good  Earl  gave  the  liberum  arbitrium  its  full 
range  over  all  but  the  world  otpure  imagination;  condescending  on  the 
material  objection  of  "  red  hair  "  as  not  alone  admissible  into  the  judi« 
cial  balance,  but  of  avail  to  weigh  it  down.  No !  reasons,  though  of  the 
most  elementary  quality,  were  still  as  formidable,  as  if  the  dumb  inspiration 
of  idiocy  clamed,  within  a  Christian  Church,  all  but  oriental  reverence. 
With  regard  to  Uie  ludicrous  exemplification  of  objections  by  which  the 
author  of  the  Bill  chose  to  illustrate  the  wide  scope  of  his  measure,  this 
may  be  said  on  its  behalf,  that  to  shut  up  a  people  to  the  necessity  of 
stating  even  such  reasons,  and  church  courts  to  the  necessity  of  judging 
them,  would  be  a  salutary  guard — since  folly  itself  is  one  thing  when  it 
is  an  avowed  motive,  and  another,  and  far  more  perilous,  when  it  is  a 
secret  spring  of  action.  The  responsibility  of  all  parties  becomes  mightily 
different. 

The  next  measure  of  relief  contemplated,  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
Bill.  That  it  was  framed  and  introduced  from  the  purest  motives  of 
patriotism,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  simplicity  that  dictated  such  a 
measure  at  such  a  time  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  stated,  that  it  pro- 
posed to  enact,  not  the  old  veto,  but  the  veto  by  a  majority  of  adult 
communicants,  subject  to  the  exception  of  our  former  acquaintance,  the 
f^roundku prefudicei  of  faction  and  malice;  that  it  entered  its  appeal 
with  the  Legislature,  after  the  cruel  discipline  prepared  for  the  Strath- 

*  This  alludea  to  Mr.  Dunlop's  raid  on  Perthshire. 
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bogie  ministers  was  about  to  reach  projection  in  their  actual  depoation ; 
and  that  it  underwent  the  discussion  of  the  Assembly  the  very  day 
before  that  outrage  was  perpetrated  !  It  is  almost  needless  to  add«  that 
though  all  the  tumult  of  a  general  election  raged  almost  immediately 
thereafter,  the  popular  blood  could  not  be  stirred  to  agitate  for  it  j  nor 
did  parties  deem  it  worth  their  further  forth-putting  as  an  election 
bribe— so  unfit  was  it  felt  to  reward  the  despotism  of  the  Church  with  a 
grant,  while  she  was  prosecuting  her  claims  with  a  hand  so  high  and 
masterful. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  submit  a  more  luminous  account  of  the  next 
expedient  of  relief,  thati  that  which  occurs  in  the  running  title  of  one  of 
Dr.  Buchanan's  own  sections: — "Sir  George  Sinclair  volunteers  hii 
services  as  a  negociator — his  qualifications  for  the  office.  Brings  together 
the  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Dr.  Candlish — the  famous  clause,  a  chameleon- 
its  history — the  Committee  urged  to  give  an  opinion  of  it,  and  declined 
to  do  so — communication  authorized  to  be  made  to  the  Committee 
regarding  it  by  Sir  James  Grahame — ^the  Committee's  reply — it  oom» 
to  nothing,"  The  Tacitus-like  brevity  of  these  heads  tells  a  whole  his. 
tory,  and  tells  it  well.     We  no  sooner  see  the  names,  than,  like  certain 

algebraic  signs,  they  prepare  us  for  the  result  of  their  collocation,  in 

nothing.  Sir  George's  clause  was  a  contrivance  so  ingenious  as  at  once 
to  render  Lord  Aberdeen's  Bill  in  that  nobleman's  opinion  "  illusory  ;" 
to  relieve  the  Dean  of  his  fears  of  the  possibility  of  a  negative  on  the 
ground  of  the  dissent  of  the  people ;  and  to  satisfy  Dr.  Candlish,  that  how. 
ever  well  he  might  think  of  it,  on  a  first  look,  by  itself,  yet  when  reduced 
to  writing,  he  found,  as  he  suspected,  an  essential  difference  between  iti 
principles  and  his  own.  Well  done.  Sir  George  !  And  what,  then,  was 
this  inextricable  problem  that  no  wisdom  could  solve— this  insuperable 
difficulty  that  no  conciliation  could  reach  ?  Our  readers  are  weary,  and 
^e  will  name  it  in  a  word,  "  we  insist  that  the  church  courts  must,  «* 
the  very  least,  have  liberty,  in  every  instance,  to  reject  exclusively  on  the 
dissent  of  the  people."  This  is  the  language  of  the  most  advanced  month 
in  1 841  ;  and  verily  the  premise  of  "  Retract }  No,  not  a  hair's- 
breadth !"  survives,  in  all  its  emphasis,  to  do  honour  to  the  peaceful 
labours  of  a  dozen  committees,  working  at  acconunodation  ever  since  the 
memorable  1 884 ! 

•Twas  in  truth  "  idlesse  all,"  to  dream  of  evar  coming  to  teims  with 
such  a  spirit.  We  have  been  preluding  reluctantly  in  a  strain  which 
we  must  now  exchange  for  a  sadder  and  a  deeper  note.  A  spirited  but 
unavaihng  demonstration  for  the  expiring  veto  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  conduct  of  Campbell  of  Monzie,  served,  like  the  setting  glories 
of  the  Pretender's  arms  at  Falkirk,  to  shed  a  gleam  of  gallantry  on  the 
"  Conflict "  in  its  last  hopeless  stage  of  resistance. 

It  was  the  fate  of  every  fiulure  to  M\  into  coincidence  with  the  sittings 
of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Campbell's  Bill,  which,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
might  have  had  the  honours  of  war,  since  the  ministry  wished  simply 
that  he  should  give  place,  by  a  small  delay,  to  some  proposals  of  their 
own,  had  the  indignity  of  a  rejection  thrust  upon  it  by  the  activity  of 
two  or  throo  patriots,  who  insisted  <m  a  division.     Fretful  then,  and  dis. 
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appointed  as  nsoal,  down  sat^  within  a  few  days^  the  Assembly  of  1 842, 
to  console  itself  by  strong  language  for  diminished  influence  and  hope. 
Her  baffled  deputations — her  paper  waste  of  oorrespeiidBnoe-^her  re* 
treating  Forty — her  gathering  interdicts — ha  oollisions  with  all  grades 
of  anthority  finm  the  Giowii  down  to  the  sheriff-officer-^all  tended  to 
infuse  more  than  wonted  bitterness  into  the  Church's  present  temper. 
She  began  her  work  in  the  Assembly  by  declaring  without  ceremony 
against  patronage^  and  voting  its  total  abolition.  She  proceeded  next  to 
her  Claun  of  Rights^  the  comparison  of  which  to  the  Solemn  Leagueand 
Covenant  is,  no  doubt,  founded  on  a  wonderful  parallelism  of  cireum* 
stances — ^in  which  patronage  is  the  sister  grievance  of  Laudean  Episco- 
pacy— the  Court  of  Session  of  the. High  Commission — the  necessity  of 
assigning  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  presentees,  of  the  constraint  put 
upon  men's  consciences  by  an  interpolated  Servic^book,  and  a  hierarchy 
and  priesthood,  the  shameless  spawn  of  supremacy,  insubordinate  to  any 
disciphne  for  their  morals,  or  to  any  standard  for  their  doctrine.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  warred  with  things,  by 
name  and  description  as  distinct  from  any  grievances  within  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  opinions  of  the  Marrow  are 
from  the  Arian  heresy.  Why,  during  some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  these 
modem  discussions  that  inflated  the  bellows  of  the  claim  of  rights — did 
not  the  great  missionary  of  the  Church  *  cry  shame  on  us  for  our  dif- 
ferences about  trifles,  while  we  were  neglecting  the  catholic  object  for 
which  he,  and  such  as  he,  were  spending  all  their  strength  ;  and  did  he 
not  tell  us  indignantly  of 

"  Ocean  into  tempest  turned. 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly  1" 

No  doubt  the  Claim  of  Rights  contuned  many  noble  sentiments,  and 
we  are  very  far  from  blaming  the  zeal  of  many  who,  in  supporting  it, 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  in  the  main  but  giving  strong  and 
cordial  expression  to  their  resolve  to  uphold  the  Crown  rights  of  the 
Redeemer.  We  only  hold  those  responsible  for  the  fallacy  of  the  appli- 
cati(m,  who  thought  it  proper  to  do  what  they  afterwards  did,  in  taking 
a  step  out  of  a  territory  where  those  sacred  rights  were  in  point  of  fact  in 
no  danger,  and  not  so  much  as  called  in  question.  Wherein  is  the 
assertion  of  the  Headship  in  this  celebrated  document  peculiar  f — ^Is  it 
peculiar  in  that  it  claims  for  the  glorious  Redeemer  the  undivided 
supremacy  over  his  own  members,  and  his  own  house  ?  No ;  but  it  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  will  only  allow  that  supremacy  to  co-exist  with  the 
people  being  allowed  their  own  free-will—  in  point  of  &ct,  for  it  goes 
this  length  expressly,  their  own  free  election,  in  whatsoever  concerns  the 
pastoral  relation — and  that  church-oflicers  shall  have  t/teir  free-will  also, 
when  it  suits  them,  to  sustun  their  own  commission,  as  acting  within 
their  vocation.  It  is  rather,  we  think,  according  to  every  rule  of  Logic, 
that  a  human  claim  of  right  to  be  thus  absolute  and  irresponsible,  is  as 
hostile  to  the  Crown  rights  in  question  in  one  party  as  in  another ;  and 
that  modesty  should  teach  men  to  forbear  their  talk  ''  of  discrowning," 
who  would  fain  wanton  in  such  licensed  power  of  their  own. 
*  Speech  of  Dr.  Duff  on  Miasions,  1 837,  p.  54. 
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It  WB8  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Claim  of  Rights  should  tend  to 
any  settlement  of  difficulties.  Indeed^  so  plainly  £d  it  avow  hostility 
to  the  whole  system  of  Patronage^  as  to  make  it  quite  plain  at  length 
that  the  conflict  was,  on  one  side,  a  wilful  aggression  on  the  righti  of 
patrons,  and  a  bold  attempt  to  reduce  their  power  to  a  nullity.  The 
language  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  law  courts  were  characterised 
amounted  to  disrespect  or  defiance;  and  except  where  the  very  words  of 
the  "  Confession/'  or  of  the  "  Covenant/'  were  adopted,  the  functions 
of  the  magistrate  were  so  boldly  blanked  and  circumduced,  that  it  wss 
not  very  surprising  that  some  little  difficulty  seemed  to  have  oocuTrad  in 
permitting  such  a  document  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  throne,  or  in  return- 
ing to  it  the  usual  ceremonious  acknowledgment.  In  truth,  the  horison 
was  hopelessly  darkened ;  and  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  had  not 
already  become  the  policy  of  the  popular  leaders,  to  commit  their  psrty 
so  entirely  to  extremities,  as  to  leave  no  choice  between  the  sunender 
at  discretion  of  the  Government  to  their  demands,  and  of  opposing  church- 
men to  their  discipline,  and  the  breakbg  up  of  the  Church  by  a  seoessian. 
The  arrogance  of  this  position  was,  prol^bly,  never  exceeded.  Two  or 
three  legal  gentlemen,  in  moderate  practice  in  their  own  proper  courts, 
and  half  a  dozen  clergymen,  including  one  man  of  genius,  and  certain 
dextrous  debaters  of  ^e  second  order,  assumed  the  whole  responsibility 
of  taking  the  pledges  of  a  majority,  created  in  part  by  their  own  encroach, 
ments,  and  consisting  of  persons  who  were  led,  step  by  step,  to  extremes 
which  at  first  were  but  distantly  hinted,  and  at  lengthy  hy  a  mere  habit 
of  deference  to  these  counsellors,  regarded  as  constitutional,  either  to 
bring  the  magistrate,  the  judges,  and  their  own  reclaiming  brethren,  to 
absolute  submission,  or  to  destroy  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  by 
a  violent  and  disorderly  outbr^  firom  her  gates,  and  firom  the  post 
assigned  to  them  within  them.  And  now  that  pride  was  receiving 
every  check  that  it  so  richly  deserved  and  had  so  long  wrought  for,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  frenzy  of  disappointment  was  breaking  loose.  Pa- 
rishes were  over-run  with  pastors  not  their  own ;  the  Church  was  actusUy 
handed  over  to  a  Commission,  of  which  five  (or  three,  we  forget  whidi,) 
might  be  a  quorum,  empowered  either  to  provide  a  ministry,  or  supplant 
it,  at  their  choice ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  ecclesiastical 
opposition  were  turned  out  of  their  own  church  courts,  for  helping  gentle- 
men  who  were  ministers  according  to  law, — while  their  all-licensed 
brethren  might  break  interdicts,  and  run  whithersoever  they  would,  to 
eorreet  the  ministerial  deficiencies  of  the  stated  teachers.  Never  was 
vineyard  so  disordered,  or  the  state  of  a  religious  community  so  abnor- 
mal, as  was  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  her  position,  during  the  year 
which  celebrated  its  Assembly  by  the  Claim  of  Rights,  and  one  of  its  last 
months  by  the— Convocation. 

What  passed  at  that  celebrated  conclave, — ^for  never  did  a  college  of 
cardinals  better  deserve  the  name  or  its  character  (the  ruling  influence 
of  certain  individuals  there  convened  and  dictating  considered), — wiU  not 
be  generaUy  known,  we  fear,  till  some  yet  unopened  strong  box  shall 
reveal  the  secret  and  true  history  of  this  convention.  As  for  Dr.  Biyce, 
nothing  wider  than  the  key-hole  could  be  expected  to  admit  such  a 
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witness;  and  for  his  bMther^historian,  he  writes  as  generally  on  the 
subject,  and  retains  all  that  is  worth  knowing  as  carefully,  as  Uie  news- 
paper recorder  of  a  masonic  meeting.  What  a  small  bird  has  whispered 
to  us  concerning  these  mysteries  it  is  needless  to  declare,  for  he  is  a  sin« 
gular  witness,  and  we  are  without  a  name ;  so  we  shall  for  the  present 
reserye  our  materials.  It  is  universally  known  that  the  result  of  this 
regular  and  most  constitutional  Assembly, — called  by  a  precision  of 
summons  and  a  jealousy  of  latitude  of  sentiment,  without  precedent, 
except  in  the  General  Council  of  Trent, — ^was  to  engage  a  large  number 
of  ministers  to  inevitable  Secession,  in  the  event  of  the  Church  filing  to 
see  the  r^ellious  State  (for  this  was  actually  her  language,)  uncondi* 
tionally  at  her  feet. 

The  Assembly  was  yet  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  interval  was  im* 
proved,  certainly  not  in  setting  the  house  in  order,  but  in  rendering  it  as 
unfit  as  it  could  be  made  for  comfortable  habitation.  With  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  unexampled  strife  of  passions ;  of  an  overflow  of  irruptive 
sallieB  into  every  comer  where  there  chanced  to  be  peace  ;  of  damage- 
boding  interdicts,  and  clanging  defiance ;  of  marshalled  hosts  striving 
which  should  storm  the  citadel  of  the  superior  court  of  double  elections 
and  blank  returns,  this  famous  Assembly  at  length  ^'  fulfilled  its  week." 

We  are  moderately  versed,  we  apprehend,  in  the  taste  in  which  the 
history  of  that  Assembly's  memorable  first  day,  being  the  last  of  a  united 
Establishment,  ought  to  be  written.  The  imagery  that  we  should  least 
have  thought  of  using  in  the  delineation,  fipom  the  honest  fear  of  hurting 
the  feeling?  of  dear  old  firiends,  would  seem  to  be  that  which  they  reckon 
most  appropriate  and  compli,mentary.  If  we  were  to  talk  "  of  the 
grinding  up  of  a  magnificent  drama,"  it  might  be  thought  that  we  were 
maliciously  hinting  at  the  gettmg  up  of  a  scene,  or  the  action  of  a  play. 
And  with  our  really  grave  and  serious  feelings  on  the  subject,  we  would 
that  there  had  been  less  dwelling  with  unction  on  the  little  picturesque 
circumstances  with  which  accident  or  contrivance  concurred  to  deck  the 
consummation  of  the  Free  Church  sacrifice, — as,  the  omen  in  the  Com- 
missioner's drawbg»room,  the  intoning  thunder,  the  disparting  clouds, 
and  the  brilliant  sunshine  arising  just  in  time  to  shed  a  glory  on  the  New 
Assembly.  There  is,  we  think,  some  spiritual  application  in  the  special 
notice  of  "  the  garlands"  with  which  the  Priest  of  Jupiter  would  &in 
have  honoured  the  Apostolic  twain  whom  he  wished  to  idolize  with  sa« 
orifices.  We  take  it,  that  the  Martyrs  of  better  times  proceeded  to  their 
glory  with  a  studious  contempt  of  all  that  could  give  eclat  to  such  occa- 
sions. They  sought  no  ovation,  and  wore  no  coronal  save  that  which 
was  wove  by  angel  hands,  the  invisible  circlet  whose  honours  "no 
man  taketh  to  himself."  We  shall  therefore,  in  the  very  fiice  of  its 
own  historian's  example,  give  not  a  single  descriptive  sentence  to  the 
Disruption,  from  the  unfeigned  fear  of  profaning  its  real  and  mournful 
solemnity.  We  recognise  in  it,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  one  of 
the  saddest  of  all  occasions, — the  obsequies  of  a  social  and  spiritual  com- 
pact, that  we  trusted  would  have  been  as  perpetual,  as  hitherto  it  was 
matchless,  perhaps  in  all  the  earth,  for  the  dispensation  of  the  holy  cha- 
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rities  that  are  twice  blessed, — blessing,  more  than  all  others  together, 
the  givers  and  the  receivers. 

And  yet,  while  we  see  this  parting  procession,  and  renew  over  iti 
remembrance  some  of' those  honest  tears  which  we  felt  to  be  due  to  its 
awful  and  sorrowful  nature  at  the  time,  we  forbear  not  to  lingar  on  the 
last  footsteps  of  the  vanishing  brethren,  and  to  expend  on  their  character 
a  few  of  those  descriptive  touches  which  we  have  thought  it  in  no  way 
worth  while  to  bestow  on  the  more  theatrical  circumstances  of  their 
emergence  from  the  "  Bond  Assembly." 

Of  some  of  the  honoured  chiefs  of  this  little  army,   we  have  already 
taken  a  sort  of  ceremonious  leave,  in  recording  their  names  and  charac 
ters  in  connection  with  those  earlier  exertions,  which  gave  them  a  fore, 
most  station  in  the  conflict.     We  recognise  their  crests  towering  in  the 
procession  ;  but  we  shall  let  them  pass  on,  and  take  a  note  or  two  of 
certain  of  their  associates,  who  may  be  reckoned  next  in  order  to  their 
place  and  fame.     The  pageant  is  headed  by  a  man  of  fine  intellect  nod 
evangelical  simplicity,  whose  gentle  spirit  ought  perhaps  to  have  spared 
itself  the  billowy  agitations  of  a  sea  in  which  it  was  never  fit  to  live. 
We  owe  our  old  friends  a  personal  grudge  (if  we  may  speak  of  such  a 
thing  here),  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  thrusting  Dr.  Welsh  into  the 
hottest  of  their  battle.     His  temper  was  a  little  aident,  we  believe,  and 
in  discussion  he  was  too  nervous  to  be  very  powerful,  so  &at  he  might 
well  have  been  lefl,  whether  within  or  without  the  Establishment,  to 
indulge  his  classic  vein  of  disquisition,  and  to  illustrate  the  union  of 
elegant  research  and  spiritual  unction,  without  the  risk  of  having  his 
strength  shivered,  as  we  fear  it  was,  in  the  clash  of  these  unhappy  con- 
tendings.— We  see  near  him  another  noble  and  single-minded  "  mast^ 
in  Israel,"  who,  it  seemed  to  us,  was  not  always  the  uncatholicized  par- 
tisan  that  we  fear  the  conflict  made  him.     We  love  Dr.  Gordon,  and 
shall  never  forget  a  speech,  worth  any  ten  of  his  fuming  orations  (if  he 
spake  so  many),  kindled  at  the  wild.fire  of  non-intrusion,  in  which, 
attacking  the  Emancipation  Bill,  he  vindicated  against  Popery,  the  Co- 
venant rights,  and  indefeasible  authority  of  the  civil  mi^strate.    Not 
one  man  alive,  we  believe,  had  not  his  high  spirit  caught  fire  from  cir- 
cumstances,  would  have  been  qualified  to  draw  a  truer  line  between 
Erastianism  and  the  duties  of  the  magistrate,  than  the  individual,  whose 
study  of  the  ''commonwealth  of  Israel"  yielded  the  most  powerful 
illustrations  we  have  ever  heard,  of  the  saereHd  importance  of  Church  and 
State  alliance. — But  we  see,  nigh,  or  not  very  far  firom  him,  that  small 
but  cunning  crest,  that  bespeaks  the  presence  of  the  very  "  master  of 
the  motion,"  of  the  politician,  whose  wit,  it  seems,  made  all  these  wise 
masters  surrender  their  own  to  its  discretion.     Dr.  Candliah  is,  beyond 
all  question,  a  man  of  rich  and  various  powers ;  honest,  too,  we  believe, 
<5n  evidence  beyond  that  of  simple  charity,  for  he  has  certainly  not 
always  studied  his  ease  or  his  interest  where  both  might  have  gone 
tbgether ;  but  he  has  the  very  disease  of  superpolity  upon  him,  and  is 
nothing,  if  not  making  or  marring.     Such  men  are  never  well  or  safely 
met-— but  by  what,  most  strangely,  it  would  seem,  never  could  resist  his 
encounters,  the  wisdom  of  experience  ;  for,  to  spirits  like  his,  whole  ages 
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preach  in  vain.     Nothing  is  worth  stirring  in,  hut  some  new  world,  and 
he  has  got  it ;  got  it  to  his  own  almost  houndless  flexure.     But  Loyolas 
and  Xaviers  have  hopn  seen  long  since ;  nor  have  their  hest  motives 
created  results  much  less  flitting,  or  less  smiled  on  by  a  prospering  pro- 
vidence, than  the  mighty  murders  of  the  Alexanders  and  Napoleons. 
Aod  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  sort  of  benefactor  this  active  spirit  is  to 
prove  to  his  country  and  his  kind ;  or  how  far  the  eloquence  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  Secession  in  the  unforgotten  deed  of  the  Strathbogie 
suspension,  and  set  up  (and  opened)  the  gates  thereof  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  Convocation,  is  to  be  a  name  and  a  praise  in  the  generations  fol- 
lowing. — In  the  meantime,  shall  we  make  a  sudden  digression,  but 
Uiere  is  meaning  in  it,  too,  to  another  counsellor  of  the  Elders,  a  far  smaller 
oracle,  no  doubt,  and  yet  treading  so  close  on  the  heels  of  his  leader  (we 
do  not  speak  of  the  procession,)  as  to  "  gall  his  kibe,"  if  not  to  threaten 
to  "catch  his  heeV  ?   We  have  seen  James  Begg  early,  eager  to  fight, 
and  bold  to  leap.     It  is  impossible  to  limit  the  effect  of  mettlesome 
example  in  stirring  times.     We  believe  a  degree  of  impetus  was  given 
to  the  non.intrusion  ball,  that  was  little  contemplated  by  graver  men, 
by  the  young  blood  of  this  gentleman  and  a  few  others  in  the  outset ; 
and  that,  in  later  stages,  their  anti-patronage  activity  reduced  their  own 
natural  leaders  to  that  despair  of  uniting  their  party,  in  measures  of 
any  moderate  quality,  which  raised  their  demands  on  Government  to 
Buch  a  height,  as  made  it  impossible  to  treat  with  them.    Begg  was,  and 
is,  the  very  Drances  of  the  "  Conflict ;"  ever  the  loudest  talker,  and  the 
foremost  to  take  the  word  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  seniors, — 
<*  Larga  qaidem,  Dratiee,  tibi  semper  copia  fandi. 

Tunc  cam  bella  manus  poecunt,  patribusque  vocatis 

Primus  ades.*^ 

For  the  next  of  the  worthies  who  rises  on  the  soul  in  this  spiritual 
migration,  we  have  oiuch  late-contracted  reverence.  The  mature  mind 
has  chastened  the  drollery,  and  perhaps  some  exercising  trial  of  body 
and  spirit  has  re-directed  the  fine  powers  of  Guthrie,  who,  instead  of 
revolting  men's  saddened  thoughts  with  the  mistimed  merriment  of 
misery  and  humiliation,  is  now  chiefly  employed  in  labours  worthy  of 
him— emancipating  the  ragged  from  ignorance,  and  the  spell-bound 
drinker  from  perdition.  God  bless  and  prosper  and  reward  him  ! — We 
need  not  be  musing  desiderial  thoughts  over  the  loved  recollection  of 
Grey  and  Bruce  and  Abercromby, — men  not  of  the  conflict,  and  we 
believe  not  of  the  procession,  and  who  judged  the  former,  most  likely, 
not  by  its  merits,  but  by  the  friends  -with  whom  it  associated  them. 

But  who  shall  long  overlook  the  Saul  of  this  procession — him  whose 
goodly  stature  might  seem  to  mark  him  out  a  chief,  without  his  doughty 
deeds  ?  But  in  what  high  debate  was  his  voice  not  heard  the  highest ; 
in  what  agitated  comer  was  his  clamour  not  the  loudest  still  for  war  ? 
Honest  enthusiast !  for  never  sure  was  enthusiasm  more  honest,  or 
honesty  more  enthusiastic  than  thine,  good  Rankeillour  ! — But  we  must 
not  pause  longer  on  the  heels  of  the  marshalled  host,  nor  spare  even  a 
single  Homeric  epithet  for  the  many  worthies  of  whom  their  historian 
would  fain  persuade  us,  that  not  to  know  by  their  worth  is  to  be  in 
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darkness.  That  among  them  there  was  much  excellence  of  heart,  and 
intellect,  and  piety^  and  worth,  we  admit  and  know ;  and  by  that  day's 
transaction  that  lost  them  to  us,  our  Zion  was  shomiof  many  of  her  lodn 
of  strength — blocks  that  will  be  long  of  growing  where  they  did  in  all 
their  glory  and  luxuriance.  And  yet  we  must  not  defer  so  fiir  to  these 
regrets,  as  for  one  moment  longer  to  refrain  a  rebuke  to  the  insolence  that 
dictated  the  colouring  of  the  Bond  Asiembljf.  Grant  us  patience !  And 
where  is  there,  in  all  the  licence  allowed  to  man,  the  rij^t  to  offer  such 
a  contrast  as  this  hideous  picture  presents  to  view  f  Was  that  Assembly 
a  very  "  Egypt"  of  darkness  and  bondage,  in  which  Macfiirlane  had  only 
taken  the  Chair  of  Welsh — in  which  the  pastoral  fidelity  and  strong 
scriptural  attachments  of  Muir — ^in  which  the  deep  and  orthodox  erudi- 
tion of  Meams,  to  say  nothing  of  his  profound  reading  in  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  and  his  logical  precision  in  their  application —  in  which  the 
well.pondered  judgments  of  Cook — in  which  the  constitutional  and  most 
Presbyterian  antiquarianism  of  Lee — in  which  the  refining,  yet  surely 
liberal  and  candid  subtilty  of  Robertson — ^in  which  the  eyangelical 
meekness  of  Hunter — ^in  which  the  holiness  of  Tait — ^in  which  the 
Christian  patriotism  of  Macleod^  and  we  might  add  fifty  names,  and  as 
many  good  qualities  to  each  of  them — in  which  we  say,  all  this  wealth 
was  as  yet  residuary.  If  this  were  Egypt,  what,  indeed,  must  Jerusa- 
lem be  1  A  something  not  found  on  earth,  we  fear ;  and  assuredly  not 
in  that  Church  which  rejoices  in  her  contrast  of  the  Free  with  the 
Bond. 


TESTS,  OR  NO  TESTS. 

• 
LoBD  Mblouno  is  again  busy.  His  godless  bill  is  again  thrust  upon 
the  notice  of  the  country ;  and  unless  met  by  the  righteous  indignation 
of  those  whose  sacred  Institutions  he  is  thus  rashly  attempting  to  de- 
molish^  he  will  be  encouraged  by  the  apathy  of  some,  and  by  the  maltde 
which  others  bear  to  the  Church,  to  persist  in  his  evil  course.  For 
himself,  the  question  is  a  lucky  windfall  for  getting  himself  pushed  into 
political  importance ;  and  to  a  sucking  politician,  this  is  sometimes  of 
more  concern  than  any  principle,  however  sacred,  or  any  consequenees, 
however  solemn.  The  young  man  seems  quite  unconscious  of  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to  expound. 
He  has  leaped  with  htal  rashness  into  the -arms  of  a  powerful  section  of 
the  community,  whose  immediate  aim  is  to  humble  and  cast  down  the 
Establishment.  He  has  identified  himself  with  men,  who,  when  they 
succeed,  with  the  suicidal  help  of  such  lords  as  himself,  to  cripple  the 
Church,  will  next  proceed  to  introduce  a  political  Elysium  for  which  they 
pant,  but  in  which  no  room  will  be  found  for  the  order  to  which  Lord 
Melgund  belongs.  They  accept,  however,  his  services  in  the  meantime^ 
They  regard  him  personally,  with  ill-disguised  merriment,  as  a  raw  un- 
practised youth,  helping  them,  yeomanly,  to  loosen  the  props  and  founda- 
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tiona  of  htB  own  castellated  mansion.  For  should  the  Church  he  weak* 
ened  and  cast  down^  the  shock  would  instantly  cause  a  hreach  in  the 
ancient  walls  of  aristocracy,  through  which  "  the  people  "  would  rush, 
like  the  roaring  and  trampling  waves  of  old  Ocean,  after  their  dear  and 
idolised  idea,  •'  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  Personally  inconsider- 
able, however,  though  he  be,  his  family  and  political  relations  make  him 
an  acquisition  to  the  men  of  revolution  and  change,  and  a  fit  tool  to  be 
wielded  in  urging  on  their  grand  scheme  of  social  progress  and  reform. 

Tests  or  No  Tests !  Such  is  simply  the  alternative  which  the  civil 
magistrate  is  now  seriously  asked  to  deal  with.  Various  modifications 
are  doubtless  proposed  of  existing  tests,  and  many  wise  things  uttered 
by  the  zealous  innovators  in  favour  of  the  projected  change ;  but  the 
party  who  act  thus  are  made  up  from  that  class  of  men  who,  in  all  times 
of  innovation,  are  found  occupying  a  middle  ground  between  the  real 
combatants,' — urged  thither  by  the  unwelcome  pressure  from  without, 
but  arrested  where  they  stand  by  conscientious  scruples  against  further 
concession,  or  apprehensions  of  the  evils  which  would  then  and  thereby 
result  to  themselves.  There  may  be  in  some  of  their  proposals  such  ex- 
tensive  modification  mooted  as  to  amount  virtually  to  the  abrogation  of 
Tests,  inasmuch  as  it  may  abolish  the  special  religious  qualification 
which  the  word  implies ;  but  such  parties,  though  fighting  under  the 
acknowledgedT  colours  of  the  one  party^  and  using  their  watchword  when 
occasion* serves,  are  yet  in  reality  the  champions  and  favoured  auxiliaries 
of  the  other.  Amidst  the  confusion  and  dust,  however,  of  the  animated 
educational  conflict,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  one  grand 
question  at  issue  is — Tests  or  No  Tests. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  has  this  question  been 
submitted  for  public  arbitration ;  and  never  before  has  a  question  been 
discussed  on  which  more  momentous  contingencies  were  suspended.  We 
do  not  mean  to  afBrra  that  the  point  at  issue  had  never  formerly  been 
ruaed,  and  that  the  negative  term  of  the  alternative  has  not  been  pled 
for  in  times  past ;  for  indeed  numerous  instances  occur  to  memory, 
wherein,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the  religious  element  in  public  instruc- 
tion has  been  reprobated,  and  its  expulsion  craved,  both  on  the  ground 
of  policy  and  equity.  But  these  efforts  were  made,  either  by  small  and 
despised  parties  of  religionists,  or  by  isolated  thinkers,  who,  being  under- 
stood to  hold  loose  views  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  were  not  deferred 
to  upon  any  matter  by  which  its  saci'ed  interests  were  affected.  As  for 
the  latter  class,  their  opinions  in  times  past  were  contemptuously  re- 
pelled ;  and  very  naturally,  for  it  was  \^11  enough  known  that  they 
bore  religion  a  grudge  for  interfering  with  certain  fashionable  vices  to 
which  they  had  discovered  an  early  partiality,  and  that  they  divorced 
ber  from  their  presence,  their  hearth  and  board,  with  every  mark  of 
irreconcilable  hate.  When,  therefore,  they  loudly  demanded  that  edu- 
cation should  be  conducted  upon  a  liberal  basis,  entirely  exempt  from 
sectarian  restriction,  and  free  to  all,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that, 
under  their  thin  veil  of  liberality,  they  nursed  their  ancient  feud  with 
religion,  and  sought  in  this  way  to  fetch  her  a  serious  and  subtle  wound. 
The  public  refused  to  homologate  their  grudge ;  but,  on  the  contrary. 
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gave  them  to  underetand — and  not  always  in  the  most  dvil  tarma-— that 
their  crafty  devices  were  seen  through,  their  enmity  to  rdigion  detected, 
and  their  innovating  educational  schemes  highly  disapproved.  And  thus, 
till  a  very  recent  period,  the  educational  controversy  never  anumed  such 
a  shape  as  to  demand  the  wise  consideration  of  the  higher  estates  of  the 
realm. 

Times  change,  says  some  unknown  sage,  and  we  change  in  them.  The 
very  same  ground  marked  out  hy  the  atheistic  thinkers,  above  noted,  and 
shunned  in  former  tiroes  as  a  field  of  doom,  is  now  crowded  with  men 
who  glory  in  their  position  as  a  step  in  advance  of  bygone  bigotry,  and 
tending  towards  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom  for  which  the 
whole  world  is  athirst.  Even  some,  who,  not  many  years  since,  would 
have  mourned  over  the  liberty  now  coveted  and  gloried  in,  as  the  lioen* 
tious  excesses  into  which  Christian  nations,  in  their  period  of  decay,  are 
prone  to  fall,  are  now  zealous  ''  progress  *'  men,  applauding  the  No  Teit 
system  vehemently,  and  denouncing  the  existing  plan  with  edifying 
horror.  Times  change,  and  we  change  in  them  ;  else,  how  account  for 
the  contradictory  facts  which  the  seasons,  as  they  roll,  aro  rapidly  accu- 
mulating  ?  The  black  of  1838,  for  example,  is  the  white  of  1850,  and 
the  black  of  1850  the  white  of  1838.  The  mere  lapse  of  years  canDOt 
effect  this  miraculous  transformation.  There  must  be  a  subtle  change 
going  on  in  the  men  as  well  as  the  times ;  and  the  revolution  of  two 
lustra  is  quite  sufficient  no w-a-days,  when  men  live  fast  and  go  a-head, 
to  make  ordinary  men  not  merely  say  that  black  is  white,  but  swear  it 
An  unchanging  constancy  is  quite  out  of  date,  and  as  unsuited  to  the 
times  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  excavated  monuments  of  Nineveh. 
There  must  be  adaptation  to  the  age  in  every  thing, — a  ready  &cilitj  of 
faith  and  flexibility  of  principle ;  or  else  you  are  like  to  hang 

"  Quite  out  of  fiwhion,  like  a  rusty  nail. 
In  monumental  mockery.'' 

Hence  the  new  views  on  education  attsdned  to  by  some  Free  brethren, 
who,  if  they  use  forcible  terms  in  expounding  them,  must  be  excused  on 
the  ground  that  their  new  associates  naturedly  expect  a  proof  of  their 
sincerity  ;  and  what  more  grateful  proof  can  be  offered,  than  to  denounce 
the  system  which  they  can  no  longer  control,  and  the  old  brethren  from 
whom  they  have  violently  broken  loose  ? 

Serious  enough  is  the  change,  and  remarkable  the  progress  which  the 
last  year  or  two  have  brought  about.  All  the  churches  in  the  realm  are 
agog  upon  the  question  of  education ;  and  all  parties  in  the  State  are 
roused  to  eager  attention.  Our  parish  schools  are  the  splendid  prize 
upon  which  a  multitude  of  glittering  eyes  are  bent,  and  around  which  a 
multitude  of  stealthy  footsteps  are  traceable  in  a  rapidly  narrowing 
circle.  The  present  constitution  and  state  of  our  schools  have  been  found 
to  contain  abuses  so  vaiious,  complex,  and  wicked,  that,  so  &r  fnom 
wondering  at  the  tumult  which  has  suddenly  burst  about  our  ears,  we 
can  only  wonder  that  it  has  been  suspended  so  long.  The  cause  of  all 
the  hubbub  was  not  a  mote  in  the  sun  ; — it  was  large  enough  to  be  seen 
across  a  continent,  and  glaring  enough  to  stir  the  wrath  of  the  most 
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patient  witnesses.  All  interested  in  the  system  as  it  was*  and  still  is^ 
baye  therefore  better  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  long  leasehold  they 
have  run  in  quietness  already,  than  shocked  that  their  longer  tenure 
ahoQid  new  be  so  unexpectedly  and  roughly  challenged. 

But  the  conflict  is  not  confined  to  the  Ecclesiastical  arena  alone. 
There  are  controversies  which  vex  and  irritate  to  the  uttermost  the  feel- 
ings of  religious  partisanship,  and  stir  to  fury  the  stormy  elements  of 
Ecclesiastical  strife  ;  and  yet  thej^  fail  to  elicit  a  single  spark  of  interest 
beyond  the  boundary-line  of  the  Church,  and  within  the  busy  precincts 
of  the  State.  The  tempest  never  reaches  the  dignified  eminence  of  our 
Legislative  halls,  and  never  disturbs  the  serene  calmness  which  reigns 
there  through  every  recess,  and  through  every  chamber.  If  heard  at  all, 
it  is  as  the  wailing  wind  is  heard  by  yourself,  gentle  reader,  from  within 
the  favourite  snuggerie  of  your  compact  and  welLsecured  habitation,  or 
as  the  roaring  waves  of  the  sea  are  heard  from  the  top  of  some  adjacent 
rock : — With  this  important  difference,  however,  that  he  who  gazes  down 
from  his  rocky  perch  upon  the  Great  Deep,  and  listens  to  the  melan- 
choly everlasting  moan  of  the  Ocean  giant,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  awed 
into  a  sentiment  of  high  solemnity  ;  whereas  our  law-framers  are  pro- 
voked to  levity  by  the  religious  strivings  of  the  Queen's  lieges,  and  the 
stormy  developments  of  religious  life.  The  immortal  pantings  of  the 
great  heart  of  the  world  af\er  truth,  and  freedom,  and  life,  are  nothing 
to  them ; — and  nothing  to  them  the  spiritual  groans  which  the  un- 
quenchable spirit  of  life  within  us  utters  forth.  The  high  prize  of  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  is  coolly  relinquished  along  with  all  such  spiri- 
tual forecastings ; — they  see  a  much  higher  prize  in  the  St,  Leger  Stakes. 
"  Priests'  quarrels ! "  exclaimed  a  legislator,  concerning  a  controversy 
which  is  affecting  the  faith  of  thousands,  the  stability  and  character  of 
revered  institutions,  the  future  destiny  of  the  nation,  and  the  peace  of 
immortal  beings.  '*  Priests'  quarrels  !"  and,  with  supreme  complacency, 
resumed  cigar-sucking,  as  if  he  had  assigned  sufficient  reason  for  think- 
ing no  more  about  it ;  or  as  if  he  had  uttered  a  sentiment  wise  and 
weighty  enough  to  quash  the  matter  for  ever.  "Priests'  quarrels  I" 
then  why  expect  one  so  gently  nurtured  to  intromit  with  such  vulgar 
contendings  ?  But  it  is  not  thus  with  our  educational  controversy.  It 
has  burst  beyond  the  earnest  arena  of  Church  Courts,  and  beyond  the 
uttermost  boundary  line  of  all  Churches;  and  is  now  seriously  agitating 
the  British  Senate^  from  the  venerated  woolsack  of  the  upper  house,  to 
the  remotest  cross-bench  of  the  lower.  It  has  become  a  great  national 
question,  eagerly  seized  by  the  raw  youth  ambitious  of  senatorial  status, 
but  approached  with  much  deHcacy  and  reserve  by  the  wary  old  statesman, 
^ho,  aware  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  sea  into  which  the  gallant  vessel 
is  steering,  keeps  a  sharp  look.out  for  the  breakers  ahead.  Still  thither- 
ward  the  vessel  is  steering,— not,  it  may  be,  with  the  press  of  sail  which 
some  of  the  more  eager  urge,  and  with  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  sound- 
ing line  than  they  approve^ — still  sensibly,  steadily,  and  all  the  more 
surely,  because  with  so  much  caution  she  is  making  way.  In  one  thing 
all  our  statesmen,  of  every  age  and  party,  seem  cordially  agreed,— >that 
there  is  a  loud  and  imperative  demand  for  educational  reform. 
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Now,  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  many  of  the  speakers,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  only  harrier,  in  their  estimation,  to  a  perfect  educational 
elysium  is  the  Test ;  and  our  poor  Church  is  hardly  dealt  by,  in  atienu- 
ously  seeking  to  uphold  it.  Some  smile  sarcastically  at  so  weak  a  thing 
standing  up  against  the  voice  of  a  whole  nation,  and  incline  to  adopt 
very  summary  modes  of  putting  down  the  feeble  resistance.  Some,  whose 
imaginations  are  too  hide-bound  to  invent  a  simile  of  their  own,  use  the 
well  known  one  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  compare  her  resistance  of  the 
educational  movement  to  the  attempt  of  the  excellent  Dame  Partington, 
**  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  and  who,  when  the  tide  was  rising  to  an 
incredible  height,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and 
pattens,  trundling  her  mop  and  squeezing  out  the  sea^water,  and  vigo- 
rously pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  Indeed,  all  her  enemies  are 
inclined  to  be  witty  and  satirical  at  her  expense ;  and  even  her  friends, 
in  whom  she  trusted,  have  scarcely  proved  themselves  as  faithful  as  she 
expects,  and  as  all  her  friends  now  need  to  be. 

The  former  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  raised  by  Lord 
Melgund's  bill,  forcibly  admonishes  the  Church  of  danger — ^not,  how- 
ever, so  much  by  the  closeness  of  the  division,  as  by  the  nature  of  the 
defence.  The  Church,  in  1 849,  deemed  it  a  weighty  plea  that  the  Act 
of  Security  and  Treaty  of  Union  has  guarantee  the  perpetuation  of 
her  connection  with  the  School ;  and  in  her  Protest,  Declaration,  and 
Testimony,  she  gave  forcible  utterance  to  her  views  on  this  head.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  however,  the  plea  was  passed  over  in  silence, 
without  being  honoured  with  note  or  comment  from  friend  or  foe.  The 
Church  did  expect  that  some  Scottish  member,  sufficiently  versed  in  his 
country's  story,  and  animated  with  the  old  national  spirit,  would  tell  the 
House  that  the  Institute  upon  which  they  were  rudely  laying  hands 
may  not  be  touched  with  impunity — that  it  is  guarded  and  fenced 
about  with  the  sacred  sanction  of  an  honourable  nation's  oath — and  that 
a  preliminary  step  to  all  discussion  must  be,  to  determine  the  respect  due 
to  the  solemn  contract  to  which  the  Church  appeals.  The  progress  of 
the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  was  arrested  by  the  jealousy  of  our 
forefathers  for  the  religious  and  sacred  interests  of  their  country :  and  it 
was  not  till  the  Act  of  Security  was  proffered  them,  that  their  hostility 
was  disarmed  and  their  jealousy  laid  to  sleep.  Good  easy  men,  they  not 
only  ceased  to  oppose,  but  rejoiced  and  gave  thanks  that  He  who  had 
watched  over  their  Church,  in  the  most  dark  and  stormy  passages  of  the 
past,  forsook  her  not  at  that  crisis  of  her  fortunes ;  but  brought  the 
stronger  treating  power  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  weaker,  by  the 
most  sacred  pledges  that  ever  any  country  put  faith  in.  Not  a  step 
could  be  gained,  nor  a  solitary  inch  of  progress  made,  till  the  Act  was 
passed,  securing  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  exercise  of  her  Presby- 
terian government,  and  the  possession  of  all  her  rights  and  privileges 
unalterably  through  all  succeeding  times.  "  So"  says  Burnet,  " this 
Act  wcLS  carried,  so  far  as  human  law  could  go  y  fir  their  security.  For 
by  this  they  had  not  only  all  the  security  which  their  own  Parliament 
could  give  them,  but  they  were  to  have  thefiith  and  authorOy  of  die  Par- 
liament  of  England,  it  being  in  the  stipulation  made  an  essential  condi- 
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ii&H  of  the  Union"  The  Church,  poor  lady,  was  quieted  by  this  joint 
and  solemn  security — this  sacred  national  troth-plight— and  merged  aU 
her  jealousies  in  the  unsuspected  purity  of  a  great  nation's  honour.  And 
now  when,  apprehensive  of  a  serious  overshadowing  evil,  she  flees  for 
refuge  to  the  stipulated  guardianship  of  her  ally,  she  is  like  to  find  that 
a  promise,  though  ratified  by  all  that  men  deem  binding,  may  yet  lack 
p^ormance,  and  that  the  flattering  tongue  in  the  hour  of  hope  and  pro- 
eperity^  is  not  the  surest  warranty  of  the  helping  hand  in  the  hour  of 
difitresa  and  danger.  The  Church  may  now  make  what  use  she  pleases 
of  the  ancient  contract  which  she  once  gloried  in,  either  preserving  it  in 
memory  of  her  former  rights  and  her  latter  wrongs,  or  committing  it, 
like  other  antiquated  and  unserviceable  parchment,  to  the  flames.  Of 
what  use  any  longer  to  point  to  the  blazoned  characters  of  a  solemn 
National  Covenant  and  the  august  insignia  of  England's  plighted  word? 
The  honourable  guardians  of  her  honour  are  pleased  to  ignore  the  bond, 
or  are  able  to  burst  away  from  it,  as  Samson  did  from  his  green  withes. 
Possibly  in  these  days  of  enlightenment  and  progress,  however,  it  may 
be  reckoned  a  remnant  of  the  antiquated  bigotry  of  our  country  to  insist 
upon  such  a  plea  as  this.  It  may  only  provoke  laughter  to  resuscitate 
old  bonds,  and  to  brush  the  dust  from  old  parchments,  in  the  hope,  of 
staying  the  mighty  march  of  a  great  nation  in  their  onward-pressing 
career  of  improvement  and  civil  freedom.  We  feel  the  delicacy  of  our 
position,  and  the  awkwardness  of  avowing  principles  which  are  long  out 
of  date.  We  are  thereby  in  jeopardy  of  incurring  the  like  witty  and 
irritating  comment,  as  he  would  whose  partialities  should  forcibly  cleave 
to  the  odd  and  old.faehioned  raiment  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  We  are 
really  ashamed  to  be  as  simple  as  pur  confiding  forefathers  were,  in 
attaching  so  much  credit  to  a  contract,  and  supposing  the  parties  bound 
to  implement  its  stipulations  so  long  as  the  contract  shall  exist.  They, 
it  is  true,  never  suspected  bad  faith  in  others,  as  they  were  incapable  of 
bad  &ith  themselves ;  and  so,  a  long  perspective  opened  before  them,  in 
which,  with  characteristic  simplicity,  they  beheld  their  beloved  country, 
with  her  consecmted  Institutes  entire,  advancing  in  a  noble  career  of 
civilisation  and  progress.  They  beheld  her  no  longer  straining  her  force 
to  hold  her  own  against  the  giant  strength  of  her  southern  neighbour, 
but  earnestly  developing — and  that  even  under  the  friendly  and  pro- 
tectmg  shadow  of  England — ^the  great  ideas  of  her  own  stormy  Reforma. 
tion.  They  saw  the  stronger  sovereignty  generously  nursing  the  weaker, 
and  warding  off  the  rude  touch  of  a  foe  much  more  tenderly  than  she 
would  have  guarded  her  own  greatness.  Such  expectations  were 
characteristic  of  the  men,  and  not  altogether  uncharacteristic  of  the 
tiroes ;  and  consequently  it  was  natural  enough  for  them  to  speak  and 
think  as  they  did.  But  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  cherishing  the  same 
simple  trust  afler  the  lapse  of  a  busy  and  instructive  interval,  and  the 
advent  of  a  new  and  hopeful  era  for  our  country,  is  unaccountable,  and 
doubtless  very  absurd.  Have  we  been  living  all  this  while  without 
noting  the  activities  of  the  working  mind  of  the  world,  and  the  world's 
impatience  of  all  effete  outworn  antiquities  }  Ancient  Institutes,  if  they 
are  to  live  on^if  they  are  not  to  be  trodden  under  the  mighty  step  of  a 
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people  thirstiDg  for  what  is  great  and  true — ^must  accommodate  them- 
selyes  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  wants  of  the  countiy.  There 
roust  be  adaptation — flexibility— expansiveness.  If  not,  there  will  be 
universal  discredit^  and  irresistible  overthrow. 

Apologising  for  the  awkward  scrupulousness  of  our  ideas — ^wfaich,  bow- 
ever,  we  have  no  wish  to  divorce— we  do  submit  to  our  zealous  educational 
reformers  the  simple  and  homely  interrogatory^ — "  How  are  they  to  deal 
with  the  Act  of  Security  ?  "  They  may  have  the  best  reasons  in  the 
world  for  severing  the  tie  between  the  Church  and  School  in  spite  of  the 
Act,  but  then  it  is  not  a  very  unreasonable,  nor  is  it  a  very  unnatursl 
request,  that  their  reasons  be  plainly  set  forth.  To  sever  the  bond  with- 
out cause  or  warrant  shewn,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  party 
whose  rights  are  thereby  violently  wrested  away.  To  maintain  a 
dignified  silence^  b  generally  esteemed  only  in  the  sufferer,  not  the  doer 
of  the  wrong.  To  put  the  defrauded  party  off  with  a  light  jest  or 
disdainful  laugh,  is  adding  insult  to  injury,  and  leaving  us  no  otb^r  eon- 
elusion  to  rest  in,  than  that  no  good  and  valid  reason  can  be  iR>und. — 
Gentlemen  of  England,  we  possess  a  deed  ^f  immense  importance  to  us, 
guaranteeing  to  our  Church  the  preservation  of  all  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges  intact  as  long  as  the  Union  of  the  kingdoms  lasts — a  deed  to  which 
the  great  seal  <^the  empire  has  been  set,  and  the  sign.manual  of  Majesty 
appended — a  deed  accepted  in  good  faith  and  trustfulness,  and  which  had 
efficacy  enough,  when  obtained,  so  to  still  the  tempestuous  and  impiao- 
ticable  sea  of  Scottish  opposition,  that  immediately  there  was  a  great 
calm.  By  disjoining  our  parish  schools  from  our  Scottish  Church,  you 
practically  annul  the  deed,  and  do  deadly  mischief  to  the  highest 
mterests  of  our  Church.     Your  reasons,  gentlemen  ? 

**  CireunuUMces  are  altered"  Do  you  mean  to  affirm  that  the 
change  of  circumstances  affects  the  binding  nature  of  a  contract,  so  as 
to  exempt  one  of  the  parties  from  all  obligation  to  meet  his  engagement? 
This  were  a  doctrine  somewhat  perilous  to  yourselves,  if  reduced  to 
practice  by  those  who  owe  you  more  or  less  of  the  mammon  of  this 
world.  If  their  obligation  to  pay  their  debts  were  contingent  upon  Uie 
continued  identity  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  obligation  was 
contracted,  your  debts  would  remain  outstanding  till  the  crack  of  doom. 
Circumstances  are  always  changing ;  and,  were  your  doctrine  just,  an 
hour  after  the  contract  were  signed,  sealed,  and  sworn  to,  the  moral 
obligation  to  implement  its  terms  had  ceased  and  determined.  Public 
fiuth  would  thus  be  cruelly  sapped ;  social  confidence  ruined ;  and  men 
would  cease  to  transact  affairs  with  their  fellow-men,  since  no  solemnities 
could  bind  those  whose  moral  obligation  was'  understood  to  change  with 
circumstances,  or  mther  to  cease  when  circumstances  changed. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  they  speak  loosely  who  so  clamorously 
plead  the  change  of  circumstances  as  a  reason  for  annulling  the  contract 
referred  to,  and  they  mean  to  affirm  that  a  very  great  change  of  dream- 
stances  calls  for  such  a  step.  Well,  ^010  great  must  the  change  be  which 
warrants  the  dissolution  of  a  compact,  in  defiance  of  the  earnest  protest 
of  the  suffering  party  ?  Who  shall  judge  when  the  sufficient  amount  of 
change  has  taken  place,  or  where  the  point  is  at  which  the  moral  obliga- 
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tion  becomes  null  and  void  ?  Is  there  any  acknowledged  and  authorita- 
tive standard  whereby  the  parties  interested  in  the  stipulation  may  anti. 
cipate  the  fatal  juncture  at  which  the  bound  party  may  turn  the  tables 
in  his  own  &vour«  and  coolly  walk  off  at  the  othei^s  cost  ?  Really, 
gentlemen,  we  are  shocked  at  you,  and  can  scarcely  believe  you  Britons^ 
who  talk  and  act  afler  so  slippery  a  sort.  The  windings  and  crafty 
fetches  of  the  creature  that  is  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field, 
are  not  suitable  to  the  honest  men  who  breathe  the  free  and  invigorating 
air  of  our  northern  clime.  To  seek  to  shirk  a  ^r  bargain  may  consist 
.  with  Bouthom  finesse  and  suppleness,  where  the  sun  that  enervates  the 
human  race  breeds  and  nurses  to  a  huge  excess  every  creeping  thing  that 
aeepeth  upon  the  earth ;  but  a  bargain  is  wont  to  be  deemed  a  very 
nered  thing  in  the  eyes  of  John  Bull,  whose  sturdy  principle,  it  is 
thought,  impels  him  forward  to  execute  his  part  of  it,  and  if  need  be, 
through  a  sea  of  difficulties,  and  even  to  his  own  hurt.  To  veer  with 
the  ihifting  breesee,  ^and  to  evade  by  indirect  ways  a  contract  on  which 
hands  have  once  been  struck,  is — ^we  will  use  a  word  which  is  often  used 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  always  with  prodigious  effect — a  word 
which  confounds  an  oppmient  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  elevates  the 
speaker,  and  all  who  think  with  him,  to  an  easy  and  unassailable  pre- 
dominance in  the  debate— «  word  that  has  been  used  lately  at  meetings 
of  railway  shareholders  to  put  down  the  impertinent  meddler  who  would 
propose  to  ruffle  certain  snug  and  furtive  &cilities,  by  investigating  the 
conduct  of  Directors — ^a  word  of  such  august  pretensions  we  need,  and 
oor  only  wish  is>  that  its  magical  potency  may  not  evaporate  as  it  passes 
along  through  our  quill  to  the  ink-stains  on  our  paper — gentlemen,  it  is 

But  is  the  fact  true,  on  which  you  would  found  a  procedure  so  serious? 
Circumstances  are  certainly  greatly  altered  since  the  Act  of  Security  was 
passed ;  but  they  are  altered  in  the  way  apprehended,  and  it  was  just 
this  very  apprehension  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Had  cir- 
cumstances continued  as  they  were,  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  what 
need,  pray,  for  any  Act  of  Security  at  all  P  But  the  friends  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  naturally  apprehensive  that  circumstances 
mi^t  alter  to  her  disadvantage,  when  the  vastly  preponderating  influence 
wluch  the  Union  would  secure  for  England  in  the  Legislature,  might  put 
the  prosperity,  the  rights  and  privileges,  the  very  existence  of  the 
Chureh  in  jeopardy.  Hence  the  honour  of  England  was  engaged  on  her 
nde,  and  the  Act  of  Security  raised  up— a  mighty  moral  bGurier  against 
the  contingent  perils  which  the  future  might  possibly  unmask.  Now 
that  the  danger  looms  threateningly  towards  the  Church,  the  very  cir- 
eumstanoe  has  happened  against  which  the  Act  was  meant  to  provide ; 
and  the  very  time  has  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulated  work  of 
shielding  her  from  the  overhanging  evil,  and  her  sacred  enclosure  from 
the  ille^  invasion  of  her  noisy  assailants.  The  conclusion  which  your 
own  premises  warrant  is  therefore  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  you 
have  founded  on  them  ;  and  your  reason  for  wresting  our  schools  fh>m 
us  is,  consequently,  not  immoral  merely,  but,  what  some  may  deem  a 
more  serious  charge,  is  illogical.— Any  other  reason  ? 
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"  The  people  eaUfor  a  chanpe,"     When  the  people  eall  you  to  do  a 
hase  act,  resistance  is  a  duty,  compliance  a  sin. 

«  Justnin  ac  tenacem  propoati  Timm, 
Non  ciTiam  aidor  prava  jabentiiim, 
Non  yultus  instantis  tyramii, 
Hente  quatit  Bolida." 

So  thought,  and  so  wrote  an  unhaptised  heathen,  who  never  heard  the 
name  of  the  Saviour,  and  never  heheld  the  illuminated  revelations  of 
the  sacred  page.  It  were  shame  to  our  kings,  and  our  princes,  and  our 
conscript  fathers,  calling  themselves  Christian,  and  bearing  rule  iq  a 
Christian  country,  with  all  the  light  and  guidance  which  the  Bible  gives, 
and  the  high  standard  of  divine  truth  before  their  eyes,  and  the  sublime 
motives  of  Christianity  .to  stimulate  and  nerve  to  noble  deeds — it  were 
shame  to  them  to  assume  ground  which  a  heathen  would  not  tolerate, 
and  to  avow  motives  which  a  heathen  would  despise.  The  people  may 
call  for  a  change,  but  if  they  bid  you  effect  the  change  at  the  sacrifice  of 
your  plighted  engagement,  what  is  it  but  bidding  you  dishonour  your- 
selves, and  shock  public  virtue  ?  Tell  them  that  you  could  not  do  it  though 
you  would,  and  that  you  would  not  though  you  could — that  there  are 
great  principles  at  stake,  and  momentous  moral  issues  suspended  upon 
that  small  point — that  however  lightly  they  may  think  of  the  bond  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  School,  the  severance  of  that  feeble  tie  by  the 
hands  that  are  pledged  to  guard  it,  would  loosen  the  magnificent  founda- 
tions of  our  ancient  British  faith,  and  send  a  vibration  like  a  moral 
earthquake  to  the  very  basis  of  British  society.  The  violation  of  public 
faith  cannot  be  a  light  thing  in  the  eyes  of  all  lovers  of  truth  ;  nor  can 
it  be  palliated  by  pleading  the  pressure  from  without.  It  is  not  the  will 
of  the  people  that  should  rule  tiie  conduct  of  public  men,  though,  alas ! 
now-a-days  there  are  few  who  boldly  and  professedly  defer  to  a  higher 
standard.  Our  senators  seem  to  think  it  the  grand  qualification  for  their 
high  place,  to  be  apt  interpreters  of  the  popular  will,  and  supple  benden 
to  the  people's  sovereignty — to  abnegate  personal  independence  of  think- 
ing, and  become  the  mere  talking  and  acting  instruments  of  others — ^to 
shift  and  wheel  and  waver,  like  the  index  on  the  painted  face  of  a 
weather-glass,  which  is  designed  to  express  every  change  of  the  subtle 
and  inconstant  element  diffused  on  every  side.  This  ready  flexure  of 
the  joints,  and  fitting  in  with  the  popular  humour,  is  practised,  it  would 
sometimes  seem,  after  such  sort  as  if  the  loss  of  place  were  a  more  serious 
evil  than  the  loss  of  character.  Some  little  portion  of  the  firmness  and 
antique  hardihood  of  the  old  Roman  were  surely  better ;  but,  best  of 
all,  the  heroic  constancy  of  Christian  faith,  the  brave  servitude  to  truth, 
whose  yoke  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  an  honour  for  men  to  bear,  and 
most  discreditable  to  cast  off.  If  we  heard  less  about  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  more  of  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  truth  and 
honour,  the  character  of  some  of  our  representatives  would  stand  fully 
higher  than  at  present,  and  the  people  be  better  served.  The  hasty 
plaudits  of  momentary  impulse  would  doubtless  be  sacrificed,  but  they 
would  meet  a  nobler  recompence  of  reward  in  all  good  men's  gsatefiil 
respect  and  admiration^  which  is  not  noisy  and  clamorous,  but  flows 
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nlently  on  like  a  deep  stream.  Place  and  power  might  possibly  foe  re^ 
linqui^ed,  bat  a  very  distinct  place  they  would  command^  and  a  mighty 
morel  power  they  would  wield>  nevertheless,  and  men  would  look  back 
aoon  with  admiration  at  those  who  could  not,  at  the  cost  of  good  faith, 
humour  the  popular  desire  for  change,  but  stood  bravely  up  against  it,  as 
a  rock  endures  unmoved  the  lashing  of  the  angry  surge. 

"  Tke  people  demand  the  change."  Well,  even  if  they  do,  you  are 
not,  89  we  have  thus  seen,  free  to  grant  it.  But  we  take  upon  ourselves 
to  doubt  the  justice  of  your  statement ;  and  if  you  have  succeeded  to 
convince  yourselves  that  the  people  are  seeking  the  change  you  advocate, 
you  may  probably  learn  a  somewhat  different  lesson  by  a  franker  ex. 
position  of  your  views.  Tell  them  in  plain  terms  that  your  "  change  " 
amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  expulsion  of  the  Bible  from 
the  school,  and  see  how  *'  the  people"  will  take  it.  Divesting  the  argu- 
ment of  all  specious  cant  about  equality  of  rights  and  justice  to  Dis- 
senters, tell  the  people  plainly  that  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Test  was 
to  protect  our  pure  Protestant  doctrine  from  being  insidiously  under- 
mined in  the  school — to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  our  teachers  of 
youth  shall  teach  nothing  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine — to  guarantee 
for  the  Holy  Bible  a  central  place  in  the  school,  and  a  right  Protestant 
interpretation  of  its  sacred  pages.  Tell  them  that  you  mean  to  *'  un- 
iedarianue"  the  parish  schools,  by  banishing  religion  from  them,  and 
getting  Achoolmasters  installed  in  office,  who  are  either  fortunate  enough 
to  have  no  religion  at  all,  or  are  willing  to  pocket  all  they  happen  to 
have,  during  schooUhours — that  your  school,  in  justice  to  Dissenters, 
and  on  the  equal-rights  ground,  will  be  purged  carefully  of  the  very 
savour  of  religion,  all  homage  to  the  Saviour  being  expressly  guarded 
against,  lest  the  religious  feelings  of  Arians  and  Unitarians  be  hurt ; 
and  all  acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Being  suppressed,  lest  the  inte- 
rests and  rights  of  Atheists  be  violated ;  and  all  recognition  of  the  sole 
exclusive  authority  of  the  Bible  being  abolished,  lest  you  impinge  upon 
the  tender  rights  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Laiter-Day  Saints  ;  and  all 
instruction  anent  the  sacredness  of  family  relationships  being  withheld, 
lest  the  Socialists  should  have  cause  to  complain.  The  equality-of. 
rights  principle  must,  if  carried  out,  conduct  to  such  extravagancies ; 
and  can  it  be  believed  that  the  people  of  Protestant  Scotland  call  for 
such  a  change,  or  can  even  contemplate  it  without  the  utmost  horror  ? 
Base  and  recreant  would  they  be,  did  they  let  slip  the  distinctive  inherit- 
ance of  their  country,  and  no  longer  feel  her  sacred  traditionary  glories 
kindling  an  answerable  flame,  and  spurring  them  on  to  the  highest  and 
holiest  efforts.  In  the  olden  day,  our  fathers  understood  not  that  there 
was  any  sphere  into  which  the  Bible  could  not  with  propriety  be  intro* 
daced.  On  the  contrary,  they  deemed  the  Bible  fit  for  every  sphere,  as 
the  directing  light  to  the  feet,  the  consecrating  element  in  every  enter- 
prise, and  the  divinely-fashioned  standard  for  all  men  to  obey  and 
honour,  and  to  try  their  hearts  by.  It  was  regarded  as  the  only  true 
and  precious  chart  and  compass  of  those  who  are  "  sailing  o'er  life's 
solemn  main  ;"  and  they  would  have  judged  it  the  highest  crime  against 
the  beet  interests  of  men,  to  put  it  under  lock  and  key,  at  the  risk  of 
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loiing  them  their  coune^  and  causmg  shipwreck  of  all  the  aolemn  &ith 
and  high  hopes  wherewith  the  Bible  has  gladdened  our  earthly  halnta- 
tion.  Thej  knew  not  of  times  and  seasons  when  it  could  possibly  be  of 
use  to  vail  up  the  compass  from  open  view,  and  the  unrastndned  use  of 
all  who  had  occasion  to  examine  it ;  but,  on  the  contnuy,  considered 
that,  like  the  glorious  light  of  day,  or  the  pure  reviYing  air  of  heaven, 
the  freer  the  better  for  all  men — ^for  the  plump  fait  frame  of  tender  in- 
fancy, as  well  as  for  the  buoyant  vigour  of  manhood,  or  thB  tottering 
feebleness  of  age-*for  the  poorest  denizen  of  Bag.fair,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  wear  purple,  and  fiure  sumptuously  every  day.  And  the  innovating 
reformation-mdngers  of  our  days  will  find  the  people  of  Scotland,  so 
soon  as  they  see  whither  the  innovating  courses  point,  will  turn  away 
frtNn  them  with  horror,  and  enquire  for  the  good  old  paths,  that  they 
may  walk  therein  and  find  rest. 

**  Tests  no  lof^er  answer  the  end  far  which  they  were  inetUuted — 
they  do  not  keep  bad  men  mU,"  This  objection  is  so  firequently  urged, 
and  uttered  with  such  a  self-satisfied  emphasis  of  manner,  as  if  it  were 
felt  by  the  speaker  to  be,  of  itself,  and  unaided  by  all  argument,  &tal 
to  the  longer  duration  of  tests.  But  really  a  more  glaring  non  eequkur 
it  has  never  been  our  hap  hitherto  to  see  thrust  upon  the  attention  of  a 
generation  of  thinking  men.  If  tests  do  not  succeed  to  shut  bad  men 
out,  will  the  want  of  them  achieve  your  object  ?  If  the  dikes  of  the 
Low  Countries  are  not  so  efficient  but  that  here  and  there  the  floods 
ooze  through,  to  spoil  the  &ir  promise  of  some  Dutchman's  wheaten 
fields,  will  any  man  in  his  senses  propose  to  pull  the  dikes  down  alto- 
gether ?  If  your  water.tanks  and  fire-brigades  cannot  so  far  predominate 
over  the  ruinous  element  guarded  against,  as  to  prevent  a  house  here 
and  there  from  being,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  burnt  down,  is  it  the  right 
course  to  dry  up  your  tanks,  and  to  dissolve  your  fire-brigades  f  We 
trow  not  The  premises  warrant  and  call  for  a  different  conclusion. 
The  Dutchman's  course  would  be  to  search  out  the  unwarranted  aper- 
tures  through  which  the  flood  enters,  and  the  vermin  that  made  than  ; 
to  stop  up  the  one,  and  exterminate  the  other ;  and  by  closing  up  every 
crevice  tightly,  insure  the  future  exclusion  of  the  destroying  flood.  In 
like  manner,  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  wynds  of  Auld  Reekie,  and 
turns  its  devouring  course  towards  the  Parliament  House — iox  in  the 
busy  thorough&res  of  Glasgow,  and  in  frightful  proximity  to  the  piled- 
up  wares  of  the  merchant — ^the  lawyer,  though  from  a  yearning  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  unnumbered  deeds  and  parchments,  his  very 
wig  trembles  with  horror,  and  the  merchant,  thoughf  uttering  piteous 
ejaculations  for  warehouse  and  wine-cellar,  think  it  the  advisable  course 
not  to  disband  the  fire-men,  but  to  increase  thek  efficiency  and  num- 
bers. If  tests  have  no  longer  sufficient  virtue  to  keep  bad  men  out,  the 
simple  and  obvious  expedient  is  to  restore  them  the  virtue  which  they 
want  By  all  means  keep  bad  men  out ;  but  you  will  scarcely  succeed 
to  do  this  by  letting  all  men  in.  Your  syllogism  runs  thus: — **  Tests 
were  meant  to  keep  bad  schoolmasters  out ;  but  bad  schoolmasters  are 
in ;  therefore  tests  cannot  keep  bad  schoolmasters  out"  "  A  stable-door 
lock  was  meant  to  prevent  your  steed  being  stolen  ;  but  your  steed  is 
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stolen;  therefore  a  stable-door  lock  cannot  prevent  your  steed  being 
itolen."  The  &t^  witty  friar  of  Cologne^  who  boasted  poesessing  a  syl- 
loginn  which  could  keep  a  true  Catholic  conscience  pore,  and  at  the  same 
time  admit  a  surprising  measure  of  eiccellent  good  cheer  in  Lent,  could  not 
hare  possessed  a  more  flexible  and  easy-going  syllogism  than  the  aboye. 
And  of  what  use  are  syllogisms  that  won't  move  as  you  wish,  and,  like 
the  testudo  of  the  Roman  soldier,  cover  your  advance,  and  ward  off  the  ^ 
sharp  darts  aimed  at  your  heads  from  the  beleaguered  city  ?  And  if  the 
sovereign  people  are  content  to  accept  your  syllogism  as  sound  and  good, 
who  can  blame  you  for  fooling  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent  9  Blame 
you !  Why,  you  merit  the  highest  rewards  of  patriotic  virtue ;  for  by 
syllogisms  level  to  the  popular  capacity,  you  are  leading  the  sovereign 
people  on  to  a  noble  career  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  ;  and  what 
could  the  most  resistless  logic  do  more  ? 

it,  however,  you  had  not  vitiated  the  taste  of  the  people,  syllogisms 
of  another  stamp  might  have  been  offered  for  acceptance,  better  suited 
to  healthy  appetites,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Gmnted  that 
tests  were  meant  to  keep  bad  men  out,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
ineflectual  to  secure  this  end,  though  bad  men  find  their  way  in.  It 
follows  from  this,  simply,  that  in  so  far  as  a  bad  man  is  admitted,  the 
intention  of  the  test  is  not  realized.  The  bad  man's  admission  does  not 
necessarily  prove  the  inefiicacy  of  the  test ;  it  may,  on  the  contrary, 
indirectly  prove  its  efficacy,  by  proving  the  unfaithfulness  of  its  adminis- 
tiaton.  Neither  is  it  a  proof  of  his  admissibility ;  since  it  was  not  as 
a  bad  man,  or  notwithstanding  his  bad  character,  that  he  found  admis- 
sion. No  ;  he  enters  under  the  guise  of  the  character,  which  in  the 
trial  he  is  found  unfortunately  to  lack  ;  and  this  of  itself  is  surely  com- 
plimentarj  to  the  test,  and  an  additionaJ  plea  for  upholding  it  If,  there- 
fore, you  are  really  in  eamest  in  seeking  to  keep  bad  men  out,  do  not 
bcilitate  their  admission.  Rather  facilitate  their  dismissal — the  expul- 
sion of  the  bad,  and  the  honoured  retirement  of  those  who  have  spent 
their  strength  in  the  work. 

It  was  gravely  affirmed,  not  long  ago,  at  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  that 
tetU  had  a  most  demoraltsing  tendency,  inasmuch  as  they  only  availed 
to  keep  honest  men  out,  and  to  let  the  bad  in,  with  hypocrisy  and  decek 
added  to  their  former  shortcomings.  '  This  argument  elicited  loud  cries 
of  *'  hear,  hear ;"  and  one  portly  citizen,  whose  nose  was  in  a  state  to 
shame  Bacchus  for  ever  from  his  blackguard  calling,  turned  to  another 
seated  near  him,  and  nodded  fiercely.  Now  we  are  quite  ready  to  ad« 
mit  the  superiority  of  Modem  Athens ;  its  towering  pre-eminence  above 
sll  other  cities  in  the  world,  in  intellect,  in  literary  taste,  in  refinement 
of  manners,  in  society,  in  art,  elegance  and  beauty,  in  everything  elevated 
and  great.  We  adixnit  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  inherit  a  lai^ger 
head  than  any  other  body,  a  finer  form,  a  more  classic  taste,  and  a  nobler 
nature ;  that  the'  atmosphere  of  this  chiefest  of  cities  breathes  of  learn- 
ing ;  that  her  very  leather  and  prunella  smells  of  books.  We  are  proud 
to  admit  that  Edinburgh  possesses  the  best  provost,  the  best  university, 
the  best  academies,  the  best  ministers,  and  the  best  fishwives  in  the  worid. 
Seeing  then  that  these  things  cannot  be  spoken  against,  we  will  not  be 
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deemed  wanting  in  respect  for  '*  mine  own  romantic  town/'  if  we  gen- 
tly whiiper  in  her  ear  Paul's  hint  to  Corinth,  that  "  she  suffers  fools 
ghidly/'  For  the  ahove  objection  against  tests  is  but  a  fool's  prattle  after 
^1 ;  and  yet  the  cheers  of  his  audience  and  the  fierce  assent  of  the  red- 
nosed  denizen  on  his  right,  made  our  speaker  wiser  in  his  own  conceit 
than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason. 

Tell  us  thoughj  0  thou  sage  and  sapient  philosopher,  how  it  comes 
that  tests  should  be  commendable  safeguards  in  our  churches,  and  yet 
pernicious  and  shameful  stumbling-blocks  in  our  schools  ?  For  what 
but  Tests  are  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  Testimonies,  and  Articles,  and 
such  like  ?  and  what  but  Tests  are  the  ordinary  Terms  of  Communion? 
Yet  it  has  never  been  deemed  hurtful  to  the  character  of  any  Church,  that 
her  Tests  are  brought  to  bear  upon  all  who  crave  admission  within  her 
pale ;  nor  are  her  members  thought  the  less  of,  because,  in  seeking  to  ob. 
tain  her  privileges,  they  have  consented  to  her  terms.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
strictest  terms  that  can  be  laid  down,  or  enforced,  unworthy  names  aro 
placed  on  Communion  .rolls  ;  and  not  the  least  onerous  dut}'  which  the 
staid  and  solemn  guardians  of  Church  purity  are  called  to  perform,  is  the 
periodic  purgation  of  their  communion,  of  the  corrupt  admixtures  which 
are  found  ever  and  anon  mingling  up  with  it  But  with  all  due  defe- 
rence to  our  philosopher,  we  cannot  believe  that  these  terms  or  teats 
deteriorate  the  character  of  Church-membership.  On  the  contrary,  wen 
they  to  fall  into  disuse  in  any  religiops  community,  there  would  be^ 
according  to  oiir  way  of  thinking,  no  breakwater  against  the  influx  of 
alien  and  unsound  opinions  and  practices,  until  all  denominational  excel- 
lencies should  be  swept  entirely  away.  Nor  is  it  deemed  a  right  thing, 
because  unworthy  members  have  occasionally  found  admission,  to  abolish 
terms  altogether,  and  thus  throw  open  the  sanctuary  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men.  How,  then,  comes  it  to  pass,  that  what  is  good  in  the 
ordinary  service  of  religion,  becomes  an  evil  and  malignant  thing  in  the 
service  of  education  ? — that  what  protects  the  character  of  ministora  and 
communicants,  deteriorates  the  character  of  our  schoolmasters  ?  There 
must  be  some  cross  and  perverse  grain  in  a  schoolmaster^s  nature,  since 
it  turns  sweet  and  plefuant  things  to  bitterness,  and  extracts  evil  from 
what  is  meant  solely  for  good.  From  the  manner  in  which  our  philoM^* 
pher  delivered  himself  of  his  dogmatical  sentiment,  and  from  the  fierce 
delight  that  shone  in  the  countenance  and  glistered  in  the  nose  of  his 
firiend,  it  is  evident  that  they  considered^the  application  of  Tests  to  school- 
masters like  catching  eels  by  the  tail. 

Now,  we  do  really  think  that  schoolmasters  are  not  the  slippery  ware 
that  our  rhetorical  philosopher  deems  them.  We  admit  that  they  are 
fend  of  argument, — ^that  they  can  battle  it,  when  down,  with  as  much 
ease  as  others  can  standing, — that  they  can  challenge  your  most  seli- 
evident  truths,  walk  through  your  axioms,  deny  your  propositions,  prs- 
mises,  postulates,  and  corollaries  ;  and,  in  short,  that,  take  what  ground 
you  may,  they  can  face  you  with  an  opposition  as  difficult  to  be  got  at 
as  Hamlet's  ghost.  They  are  unquestionably  most  sinewy  combatants ; 
and,  when  a  few  meet  together  of  an  evening,  they  make  enough  of 
learned  dust  fly  to  darken  a  province.     Still,  in  all  matters  in  which  the 
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bonounble  impulses  of  our  naturo  are  appealed  to>  we  are  not  aware  that 
they  come  behind  the  very  chiefest  of  our  honourable  men.  To  throw 
among  them  the  question  of  Tests  aa  a  theme  for  dialectic  display,  would 
be  like  throwing  a  foot-ball  among  a  group  of  light-heeled  Highlanders 
on  St.  Pillan's  green :  but  when  they  consent  to  subscribe  a  test  as  a  fait 
confession  of  principle,  they  do  not  seek  to  evade  its  obligation  by  plead- 
ing conscience  or  change  of  circumstances,  and  such  other  fetches  as  dis- 
honest,  malignant,  and  selfish  natures  take  refuge  in.  In  a  body  so 
numerous,  however,  exceptions  may  be  looked  for;  and  indeed  the 
Church  has  had  her  own  ado  with  these  exceptional  specimens  of  the 
order.  In  1843,  certain  schoolmasters,  forgetting  the  test  altogether,  or 
putting  a  false  and  unfair  construction  upon  it,  became  the  members  and 
servants  of  the  "Free  Church,  and  yet  sought  to  retain  their  status  and 
privileges  as  parish  schoolmasters.  These  we  admit  were  too  slippery 
tor  our  tests,  too  insensible  of  the  sacred  character  of  a  vow,  and  alto- 
gether too  dead  to  the  impulses  of  "  honour  bright,"  to  be  worthy  to  fill 
the  high  office  of  schoolmaster  in  any  Church  or  in  any  Community 
whatsoever.  At  any  rate  they  were  not  the  men  for  us, — ^not  the  men 
by  whose  instructions,  character,  &c.  an  honourable  and  truthful  gene, 
ration  could  be  raised, — ^not  the  men  by  whom  the  Church's  lofty  idea 
eould  be  realized,  of  forming  our  youth  to  habits  of  thrift,  industry,  and 
intelligence,  as  well  as  of  faith  toward  God,  and  obedience  to  His  law. 
But  why  should  tests  be  blamed  for  the  lubricity  and  tortuosities  of 
characters  which  nothing  honourable  or  sacred  can  bind  ?  The  Church 
did  what  she  could.  Finding  that  she  had  unluckily  admitted  men,  who 
proved  themselves  undeserving  by  acting  in  the  face  of  their  solemnly 
plighted  word,  she  repaired  the  evil  as  far  as  could  be,  by  driving  them 
out  to  seek  a  sphere  more  congenial  to  their  natures  somewhere  else. 

Thus,  then,  although  it  were  granted  that  our  schoolmasters  were  the 
degenerate  class  that  some  declaimers  affirm  they  are,  it  is  not  just  to 
charge  their  degeneracy  upon  the  tests.  But  indeed  we  declare  ourselves 
of  the  number,  who  give  no  credit  whatever  to  the  oft-reiterated  charge 
of  inefficiency  which  every  platform  orator  finds  it  so  easy  to  make,  but, 
as  we  humbly  affirm,  somewhat  difficult  to  substantiate.  It  is  a  shrewd 
circnmstance,  that  the  very  parties  who  are  now  publishing  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  parish  schools  from  the  house-tops,  did  in  former  times 
applaud  their  excellence  to  the  echo.  Let  any  one  collate  the  agitatiQn 
speeches  of  the  recent  movement  with  the  testimony  of  the  same  parties 
t^ore  1843,  and  he  will  be  astonished  how  changeful  a  thing  man  is, 
and  how  easy  his  opinions  are  made  to  bend  to  his  position.  How  is  it 
possible  that  a  system  which,  before  that  era,  was  worthy  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  biggest  superlatives  of  praise,  came  thereafter  to  suffer  a  sudden 
blight  and  transformation,  though  worked  by  the  same  men?  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  was  changed  by 
the  suicide  of  the  witnesses  in  that  year.  The  suicide  of  course  severed 
their  former  relation  to.  the  schools,  and  they  lost  their  temper, — a  ca- 
sualty not  infrequent  when  men  miss  their  aim.  Unfortunately  the 
temper  which  they  lost  in  1843  has  not  yet  been  found.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  belonging  to  the  institution  which  they  abandoned,  must  bd 
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denounced  and  put  under  ban.  If  every  thing  could  be  made  t^gB  by 
the  board,  and  leave  the  old  ship  a  helpless  log  on  the  waters,  it  would 
be  serving  right  "  tAe  nuisance  which  ought,  to  he  swept  amy/— '^  Mo/ 
effete  thing,  and  moral  nullity,  which  has  no  power  either  for  good  or 
evil,"  If  the  school  system  could  be  new-modelled,  and  its  connectioD 
with  the  Church  dissevered  for  ever,  it  would  be  a  skilful  move,  a  move 
that  would  weaken  and  greatly  discourage  the  Church.  Hence  the  a^- 
tation  for  educational  reform ;  the  lamentations  for  the  uneducated 
masses ;  and  the  lachrymose  wail  over  the  increase  of  crime  and  pauper- 
ism. A  few  tears  might  pave  the  way  to  subvert  the  Church,  to  weaJLen 
her  influence,  and  reduce  her  limits.  By  all  means  let  the  Church  be 
cast  down  from  her  high  estate.  If  power  cannot,  let  policy  be  called 
to  aid.  Any  means  are  lawful  to  bnng  so  noxious  a  thing  to  shame: 
et  hinc  iUae  lachrymae. 

Save  a  few  parishes  in  some  distiicts  of  the  Highlands,  whose  super. 
Btitious  and  bedarkened  aboriginals  are  no  great  credit  to  any,  even  the 
remotest  comer  of  the  Queen's  empire,  our  parish  schools  are  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  former  period  in 
their  history.  The  statistics  furnished  by  direction  of  the  General  As- 
sembly prove  this  true,  notwithstanding  the  cavils  of  Dr.  Candlish  and 
other  interested  parties.  We  do  not  say  that  our  schools  are  what 
we  wish  them  to  be,  or  that  their  condition  calb  for  no  reformative 
measures.  To  elevate  the  status  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  faciUtate  his 
retirement  when  superannuated,  to  provide  a  readier  means  of  remov- 
ing the  immoral  or  inefficient :  these,  and  others  such,  are  points  of 
reform  of  whose  importance  all  parties  concerned  have  long  been  sensible. 
But  these  were  desiderata  in  times  when  Dr.  Candlish  and  his  friends 
bore  sway,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  exerted  themselves  very 
strenuously  to  bring  about  their  accomplishment.  Notwithstanding  idl 
such  drawbacks,  our  parochial  schools  were  in  former  times  not  only  a  be- 
nefit to  the  country,  but  its  highest  honour  (our  enemies  themselves  bdng 
judges) ;  and  we  cannot  admit  it  as  self-evident  that  they  have  become  in- 
efficient,  merely  because  these  drawbacks  still  exist.  Neither  can  we  admit 
that  they  have  become  inefficient  merely  because  "  the  excellent  men"  who 
now  constitute  the  Free  Church  have  lefl  us.  We  shrewdly  suspect 
that  it  is  here  the  shoe  pinches ;  and  **  the  excellent  men"  are  so  sensible 
of  their  own  excellency,  that  they  have  been  complacently  dreaming  of 
engrossing  the  whole  article  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  especially  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Church.  Hence,  when  statistics  were  laid  b^ore 
our  venerable  Assembly,  in  proof  that  our  parochial  schools  were  had  in 
some  measure  of  regard  by  the  country.  Dr.  Candlish  arose  in  great 
wrath,  and  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  on  which  the  honoured 
Convener  of  our  Committee  founded.  Subsequent  investigation  bore  out 
the  facts  founded  on ;  and  has  convinced  everybody,  save  the  Bevereod 
Doctor  aforesaid,  who  refuses  most  doggedly  to  be  convinced,  that  our 
parochial  schools,  take  them  all  in  all,  were  never  more  numerously 
attended  than  they  happen  to  be  at  present.  Yes  ;  Dr.  Candlish  rose  in 
his  wrath,  and  shaking  his  little  fist  with  tremulous  energy,  gave  the 
lie  direct  to  the  fi-amers  of  the  Report  to  which  the  Assembly  had  set 
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the  seal  of  its  sanction.  Not  very  polite  this ;  bat-^what  is  more  not- 
able, seeing  t>th6r  things  might  have  been  predicated  of  Dr,  Candlish — 
it  was  as  rash  as  it  was  unpolite,  or  in  other  words,  it  was  as  rash  as 
rash  ooold  be.  Politeness,  or  a  considerate  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others^  it  would  be  foolish  to  exact  of  Dr.  Candlish.  It  is  an  element 
of  bis  greatness  and  high  place,  that  he  can  shew  a  noble  disdain  of  this 
quality — ^that  his  ardent  loyalty  to  truth  lifU  him  above  all  petty  refine- 
ment^that  the  intensity  of  his  emotional  states,  when  pleading  a  fa- 
vourite cause,  hurries  him  out  into  violent  antagonism,  and  all  what  not. 
Well,  we  generously  pardon  his  lack  of  courtesy,  but  we  cannot  so 
readily  his  lack  of  caution.  Tact  is  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  his 
greatness :  the  delicate  apprehension  of  times,  place,  and  circumstance, 
and  the  wary  self-control  by  which  he  is  able  to  advance,  retreat,  shift, 
and  dodge  aside,  never  taking  up  an  original  or  antagonistic  position 
without  securing,  should  it  become  disreputable  or  unpleasant,  a  pretty, 
plausible  loophole  of  retreat.  In  this  instance,  he  forgot  his  wonted 
wariness^  and  making  a  valorous  thrust,  his  lance  has  struck  the  hard 
corselet  of  his  opponent's  facts,  shivered  in  fragments,  and  lefl  his  arm 
tingling  up  to  the  acromion  from  the  stung  and  distressed  finger^points. 
StiU  *'  none  so  blind  as  they  that  will  not  see,"  for  drawing  himself  up, 
with  inimitable  disdain  of  all  statistics,  he  complacently  addresses,  with 
a  knowing  and  patronising  familiarity,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  in 
such  a  strain  as  if  the  parochial  schools  were  in  a  state  of  acknowledged 
and  undeniable  impotency.  The  impudence,  however,  is  really  so  ac- 
oomplished  and  so  exquisitely  toned,  that  nobody  can  take  o£fence.  All 
that  we  need  say,  therefore. 


**  The  Doctor's  wrong ;  yet  well  he  faces  it, 
WaTins  opponents  aU  aside  so  charmingly, 
That  Morton*8  valued  life  is  danger'd  solely 

By  PACK — NOT  PACTS." 

An  objection,  urged  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy,  but  which 
is  less  heard  of  now,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  was  said  that  the 
iekoolmaUers  themeelves,  though  ntbmitting  from  necessity ,  yet  Jelt  the 
tests  to  be  a  sore  grievance,  and  ardently  desired  their  abolition.  What 
gave  a  plausible  colour  to  this  objection,  was  the  reserve  maintamed  by 
the  schoolmasters  as  a  body  when  the  contest  began,  and  for  a  conrider- 
able  space  of  time  subsequently.  The  ideas  which  were  then  afloat 
among  the  teachers  of  youth,  as  to  the  propriety  and  possibility  of  making 
the  educational,  like  &e  ecclesiastical  body,  a  separate  and  independent 
estate,  seemed  to  exert,  for  a  time,  some  little  influence  upon  their  move* 
ments.  The  Educational  Institute  was  devised  mainly  with  a  view  to  dis. 
card  Church  influence,  and  to  procure  for  schoolmasters  an  independent 
standing  in  the  community.  The  parochial  teachers  were  perhaps  afraid 
whereunto  this  new  thing  might  grow ;  and  deemed  it  prudent  at  first 
to  observe  the  course  of  events,  lest  a  too  hasty  testimony  in  &vour  of 
the  existing  connection  between  the  Church  and  the  School  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  ulterior  interest,  especially  if  any  Government  should 
judge  the  so-called  Institute  a  convenient  organisation  for  making  trial 
of  a  national  system.      Some  of  them,  too,  might  for  a  moment  be 
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tempted  to  give  heed  to  the  seducing  doctrine  of  independency^  and 
persuade  themselves  that  Presbyterial  supervision  was  an  irksome  and 
irritating  yoke«  which  there  seemed  some  fair  chance  of  now  at  onee  and 
for  ever  getting  rid  of.  There  might  thus  have  been  a  state  of  feeling,  if 
not  of  opinion^  which,  by  endangering  unanimity  or  decision  of  tone, 
induced  the  leaden  to  defer  a  declaration  till  it  could  be  made  with 
fuller  moral  effect.  Those  who  cherished  Utopian  hopes  of  independency 
were  astonished  to  find,  as  the  various  schemes  which  the  educational 
theorists  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  present  came  into  view,  that  the 
independent  status  for  which  the  schoolmasters  were  thought  to  be 
longing,  found  neither  place  nor  pleader  among  them  all.  They  all 
agreed  in  condemning,  and  proposed  to  do  away,  the  control  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, but  they  proposed  to  substitute  a  local  board  with  extensive 
DO  wen  of  inspection  and  control.  None  of  the  theorists  propoaed  to 
leave  the  schoolmasters  with  independent  and  self-regulating  powers. 
None  of  them  advocated  the  discontinuance  of  the  hated  inspectorship. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  liberal  propounder  of  new  schemes  wooed  the 
popular  ear,  by  proposing  to  subject  the  schoolmasters  to  a  rigid  surveil. 
lance,  and  to  empower  **  the  people  "  to  control,  direct,  and  dismiss  teach* 
ers  with  a  facility  somewhat  alarming.  The  schoolmasters  rightly  judged 
that  a  supervision,  conducted  by  gentlemen  and  men  of  education,  was 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  vulgar  intermeddlings  of  a  local  board. 

Sad  it  is  to  contemplate  the  silent  but  rapid  changes  which  take 
place  in  men's  feelings  and  in  men's  opinions.  Sadder  still  to  see  how 
frequently  opinion  Iwrrows  its  hue  from  feeling,  and  how  seldom  Truth 
can  get  champions  to  buckle  on  their  armour  for  her  own  dear  sake 
alone.  Oh,  sad,  sad  !  that  even  the  lovers  of  Truth  are  wounding  her 
fine  sensibilities — her  universal  aspect — the  amenities  of  l^er  large- 
hearted  and  wide  embrace,  by  giving  her  the  look  of  a  special  pleader, 
and  overscrawling  her  bright,  lustrous,  heaven-wove  robe  with  the 
uncouth  and  crooked  characters  of  party.  Oh  Truth,  how  beautiful, 
when  viewed  in  thy  native  simplicity !  When  seated  on  thy  white 
throne  of  power,  how  awful !  When  thou  speakest  to  men  in  thy  own 
true  voicoj  all  true  hearts  leap  up  responsive,  as  they  ever  do  to  all  the 
great  harmonies  of  nature,  and  thrill  like  the  /Eolian  harp  when  the 
winds  of  heaven  sweep  across  its  chords.  But  oh  ill-used  Truth,  when 
men  force  thee  down  to  their  own  little  measures,  and  dress  thee  up  in 
the  uniform  of  a  class!  Who  can  see  thee  flaunting  it  in  the  gay 
apparel  of  the  Episcopalian,  or  stepping  demurely  in  the  sober  drab  of 
the  Quaker,  or  footing  it  primly  in  the  strait-laced  boddice  of  Dissent, 
or  swaggering  along  in  the  loose  robes  of  the  Free  Church — who  can  see 
thee  thus  without  commiserating  thy  wrongs  9  Bad  it  is  when  men  do 
represent  thee  arrayed  in  close-fitting  petticoats,  which  constrain  thy 
noble  freedom,  and  rob  thy  figure  of  its  gracefulness  and  airy  buoyancy ! 
Worse,  when  thy  sw^et,  fair  face,  that  shines  like  heaven  to  all  weary 
souls  who  gaze  into  thy  starry  eyes,  is  represented  as  disfigured  with 
passion  !  Worst,  when  thou  art  represented  as  unsaying  thy  high  and 
solemn  utterances  of  other  days  ! 

Surely  the  mighty  are  fallen,  when  those  who,  in  other  days,  spake 
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femdly  in  favour  of  the  religious  element  in  schools,  now  eat  in  their 
former  testimoDy,  and  betray  a  readiness  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  seculaiists.    The  scheme,  recently  published  by  the  Managing  Coun- 
cil of  the  Free  Church,  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  former  testimonies. 
They  would  now  seem  desirous  to  quit  the  lateral  sphere  which,  with 
the  help  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  they  have  heretofore  sought  zeal- 
ously to  occupy,  and  to  generalize  the  Test  after  the  Irish  fashion,  so  as 
to  expel  all  denominational  truths,  and  preserve  the  name  without  the 
reality  of  religion.     It  is  quite  obvious,  moreover,  what  from  a  wish  to 
humble  the  Establishment,  and  a  craving  restlessness  for  precedence, 
they  are  prepared  to  bid  a  still  higher  price  for  the  popular  favour.   The 
document  we  refer  to  is  glaringly  not  the  expression  of  deep-seated  con. 
viction ;  it  is  a  trimming  of  the  sails  to  the  popular  breeze.     Avowedly 
so  indeed  ;  for  the  authors  openly  affirm  that  it  is  not  what  they  would 
propose,  were  they  to  speak  from  sincere  conviction,  but  what  they  pro- 
pose as  suited  to  circumstances.     And  rest  assured,  oh  reader,  that  the 
nroe  reasons  which  led  them  to  abandon  a  denominational  for  a  more 
general  arena,  are  weighty  enough  to  seduce  them  onward  and  down- 
ward  to  the  ground  of  a  merely  nominal  Test,  or  of  no  Test  at  all.  They 
cannot  find  a  place  of  defence  where  they  have  taken  their  present  stand. 
For  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  cause  why  the  Legislature  should,  if 
they  are  to  tamper  with  the  Tests  at  all,  alter  them  only  so  far  as  to 
throw  the  schools  open  to  the  Free  party.     Equality  of  rights,  if  such 
be  the  plea  for  interference,  would  lead  further  than  the  Free  Church 
pleaders  choose  at  present  to  allow.     For  if  the  Shorter  Catechism  were 
chosen  as  the  Test,  would  not  the  Free  Church  be  exposed  to  the  bitter 
taunts  of  a  no  inconsiderable  section  of  the  community  who  would  still 
be  excluded.     "  You  denounced  loudly  enough  the  injustice  and  par. 
tiality  of  the  former  Test,  by  which  you  happened  to  be  excluded ;  but 
now  that  you  have  got  it  so  modified  that  you  can  creep  in  yourselves, 
you  deliberately  practise  the  same  injustice  against  us,  and  leave  us  to 
shifl  about  the  best  way  we  can.     The  principle  is  the  same  as  ever ; 
sad,  if  bad  before,  you  have  made  it  no  better."     It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  argument  founded  upon  equality  of  rights  cannot  sink  in  abey. 
ance,  though  the  arms  of  the  Test  are  made  long  enough  to  embrace  the 
Free  Church.     If  any  are  excluded,  the  injustice  still  remains ;  and  even 
though  the  numbers  were  so  small  that  their  protest  might  safely  be  de. 
tpised  and  passed'over  sub  sikntio,  still  the  injustice  is  there,  and  with 
aggravation.     There  is  no  tenable  space  between  the   high  religious 
ground  assumed  by  the  Church,  and  the  utter  exclusion  of  religion 
pleaded  for  by  the  secularists.    Dr.  Begg,  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  a  few  others, 
feeling  this,  have  already  passed  over  to  the  secular  camp.     The  whole 
staff  of  Free  Church  leaders  will  ev^otually,  under  the  able  tactics  of 
their  generalissimo,  be  guided  in  the  same  direction,  unmindful  alike  of 
their  own  past  witness-bearing,  and  the  future  fruits  of  a  once  religious 
educational  system — now  desecrated  and  secularised.     How  are  the 
mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 

Well  and  nobly  have  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  acquitted  them- 
selves  of  their  truft  at  this  crisis  ;  and  we  would  fain  hope  that,  if  the 
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ruling  powers  have  condescended  to  listen  to  their  earnest  and  eloquent 
testimony,  a  final  stop  will  now  be  put  to  the  rash  and  periloos  ooone 
of  innovation  upon  which  Lord  Melgund  is  so  ambitious  to  enter.  The 
tone  of  the  debate  was  lofty,  dignified,  and  earnest.  The  arguments 
urged  by  the  varioua^^speakers  were  relevant,  forcible,  and  convindng. 
And  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  discussion,  there  was  a  sus- 
tained eloquence  and  vigour  adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  worthy  the 
character  and  position  of  our  Metropolitan  labourers,  who  are  called  in 
this,  as  in  other  questions  of  moment,  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  If  the  protest  of  the  Church  is  destined  to  be  overborne,  whidi 
God  avert !  it  is  still  a  great  consolation  to  know  that  she  has  not  been 
wanting  to  herself,  nor  untrue  to  her  trust  and  sacred  interests ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  risen  with  the  emergency  to  an  attitude  of  eamestncsi 
and  power,  which  even  her  enemies  are  constrained  to  respect. 

Dr.  Candlish  has  disdainfully  challenged  Lord  Melgund's  capacity  to 
deal  with  the  educational  question.  He  has  contemptuously  spumed 
his  Lordship's  self^issumed  leadership,  and  has  warned  him  authoii. 
tatively  to  stand  out  of  the  way.  His  Lordship,  thus  repudiated  by  the 
Free  Church,  will  now  find  himself  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  keen 
and  fiery  political  fiiction,  whose  hatred  to  all  ecclesiastical  influence  in 
education,  is  a  much  stronger  principle  of  action  than  their  love  to  the 
cause  of  education  itself.  For  wherein  have  they  ever  testified  their 
love  to  the  cause,  with  the  palpable  and  easily  understood  testimony  of 
&ct8  !  How  have  they  shewn  their  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  people  1 
By  building  and  endowing  schools?  No;  but  simply  by  venomous 
abuse  of  the  schools  which  the  Church  has  planted  and  endowed.  The 
Church  has  actually  educated  their  children  for  them,  and  her  only  re- 
ward is  foul  and  slanderous  reproach.  Nay,  they  are  reaching  forth 
violent  hands  to  rob  her  of  her  schools  altogether  ;  and  when  they  have 
done  this,  they  will  next  rob  her  of  her  pulpits.  Of  this  fiictitm,  Loid 
Melgund  has  constituted  himself  the  chicdP.  He  is  using  his  influence  to 
organise  and  direct  their  resources.  He  is  injuring  the  Church  by  seek- 
ing to  remove  her  hallowed  and  trusty  bulwarks,  and  expose  her  sane 
tuary  to  her  foes.  He  is  injuring  the  people,  by  shifting  off  from  his  own 
shoidders  to  theurs,  the  expenses  of  his  projected  school  scheme.  But 
worse  than  all,  he  is  injurmg — deeply,  and  were  his  project  carried  inte 
practice,  irreparably  injuring — the  religion  of  our  C9untryj  by  banidiing 
the  Bible  firom  the  school ;  and  he  is  injuring  himself,  even  jeoparding 
his  honour  and  safety,  by  thus  touching  with  xmhdlowed  hands  the 
sacred  ark  of  our  Scottish  Constitution. 


Theory  of  Human  Progremon  ;  and  Natural  ProlaMity  of  a  Eei^ 
of  Justice.    London :  Johnstone  and  Hunter.     1850. 

Wb  notice  this  book,  not  because  we  have  formed  either  a  veiy  high 
or  a  very  low  estimate  of  its  principles  and  execution but  because,  in 
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the  firat  place,  it  is  plainly  the  work  of  a  writer  of  considerable  talent  and 
varied  information ;  because,  also,  it  treats  of  questions  which  have  at 
all  times,  and  more  especially  during  recent  times,  a  deep  interest  for 
both  speculative  and  practical  men ;  and  lastly,  because  we  are  con- 
▼inoed  that,  along  with  something  that  is  good  and  valuable  in  its  lead- 
ing principles  and  views,  there  is  mingled  also  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  carry  these  principles  to  an  extreme  length,  and,  as  we 
think,  to  give  them,  in  their  ultimate  range,  a  perverted  direction. 

We  never  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  pronounce  summary  condem- 
nation on  a  book,  and  least  of  all,  on  a  book  that  is  in  a  great  measure 
speculative  and  theoretical,  simply  because,  on  many  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  progress  of  that  book,  we  may  have  formed  opinions  not 
exactly  coincident  with  those  which  the  author  seems  anxious  to  estab- 
Hsh ;  nor  because  his  phraseology,  or  his  mode  of  dividing  his  topics,  may 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  m  the  very  highest  degree  marked  by  elegance  or 
bj  dearoess ;  nor  even  because  his  general  theory,  or  &vourite  idea,  to 
a  belief  of  which  it  is  evidently  his  object  to  subdue  the  minds  of  his 
readers,  may  not  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we  consider  the  true 
mede  of  solving  the  phenomena  in  question.  What  we  chiefly  want  in 
a  book  is,  that  its  pervading  tone  and  tendency  be  liberal — ^that  it  be 
fitted  to  suggest  interesting  trains  of  thought,  or  striking  tppics  of  dis- 
cussion, to  the  reader— and  that  it  be  thus  fitted  to  exercise  a  healthful 
and  consoling  influence  over  the  general  tone  of  his  thoughts,  to  give 
excitement  to  his  powers  of  observation  or  peculiar  habits  of  discussion, 
and  to  prepare  him  for  doing  for  himself,  in  perhaps  a  better  style,  but 
at  any  rate  in  a  wav  of  his  own,  what  the  author  had  accomplished 
with,  it  may  be,  inrerior  success,  but  yet  with  a  most  laudable  sugges- 
tion of  all  the  materials  that  were  chiefly  necessary  for  the  due  accom. 
plishment  of  the  work. 

We  think  the  work  before  us  is  fairly  entitled  to  at  least  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  merits  at  which  we  have  now  been  alluding.  It  may 
be  divided  into  three  great  portions  or  accumulations  of  materials,  not 
altogether  separate  from  each  other,  but  intermingled,  though  distinct, 
and  alternately  recurring,  with  sometimes  startling  effect,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  of  the  volume.  There  are,  in  the  iirst  place, 
some  distinct  enough  speculations  and  arrangements  respecting  the  order 
in  which  the  different  branches  of  merely  speculative  science  have  hitherto 
evolved  themselves,  and  consequently  in  which  they  may  safely  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  f^eir  expanding  progress  through  all  subsequent  periods 
of  the  world's  history.  There  are,  in  the  second  place,  some  not  unmstruc- 
tive  nor  uninteresting  disquisitions  respecting  the  erroneous  modes  of  legis. 
lation  that  have  hitherto  been  current  in  the  world — ^respecting  the  better 
^ews  of  the  social  and  political  relations  of  men,  that  have  recently  begun 
to  be  in  bvour— and  respecting  the  application  of  these  new  and  more 
enli^tened  principles  to  most  of  the  topics  that  have  chiefly  exercised 
the  sagacity,  or  wakened  the  curiosity,  or  called  forth  the  debating  or  ex. 
ploring  fiicolties  of  public  men  during  the  eventful  years  that  have 
i^eomtly  been  revolving.  And  there  are,  in  the  last  place,  the  usual 
amount  of  prospective  views,  and,  it  may  be,  doubtful  theories,  respect-. 
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ing  what  the  author  styles  a  reign  of  justice,  that  is  to  say,  a  miUenn'mm, 
or  rather  congeries  of  millennia^  towards  which  the  human  race  is  8up> 
posed  to  he  advancing,  and  in  the  full  manifestation  of  which,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  over  the  wide  face  of  the  earth,  are  to  sit  '*  each 
under  their  vine  and  fig-tree,  with  none  to  make  them  afrud." 

Innumerahle  treatises  have  been  written,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times,  on  the  same  general  subject,  viz.  the  theory  of  human 
progression,  and  "  the  probability  of  a  final  reign  on  earth  of  perfect 
justice."  Plato  began  this  series  of  works ;  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  other 
authors  of  similar  habits  of  thought,  continued  to  prosecute  the  inquiry ; 
and,  especially  since  the  commencement  of  the  great  heavings  of  political 
society  in  modem  Europe,  thousands  of  Continental  writers  have  exor- 
cised their  ingenuity,  and  sublimated  their  own  fancies  and  those  of 
their  readers,  by  disquisitions,  all  aiming  at  the  solution  of  the  same 
great  problem.  We  do  not  see  evidence,  however,  in  the  work  before 
us,  that  the  author  has  been  much,  or  at  all,  conversant  with  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  treatises  to  which  we  have  now  alluded  ;  we  at  once 
give  him  the  credit  of  having  thought  for  himself  upon  the  subject,  or 
at-  most  with  such  helps  as  the  ephemeral  discussions  of  Parliamentary 
reports,  or  fugitive  theological  publications,  have  brought  under  his 
notice  ;  though  we  have  little  doubt  that,  if  his  reading  had  been  of  a 
more  extensive  and  better  kind,  he  would  have  seen  reason  to  modify 
most  of  his  ultimate  conclusions,  and  probably  to  have  constructed  a 
theory  very  different  from  that  which,  in  this  massy  volume,  and  by  the 
help  of  so  many  dissimilar  materials,  he  has,  no  doubt  with  great  good 
intention,  endeavoured  to  recommend  to  the  acceptance  of  his  readers. 

The  best  parts  of  the  book,  and  those  which  will  be  read  with  most 
interest  and  profit,  are  undoubtedly  those  in  which  the  author  lays  open 
the  defective  and  erroneous  views,  which  have  entered  so  largely  into 
most  of  the  great  topics  that  have  recently  engaged  the  attention  of 
public  speculators  and  official  politicians.  •  Of  a  work  so  multifaiious, 
however,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  can  give  any  thing  like  a  fair 
abstract  or  summary,  consistently  with  the  prescribed  limits  of  such  an 
article  as  the  pi-esent ;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  select  some  topics  or 
passages,  which  may  serve  to  show  the  reader  what  are  the  kind  of  sub- 
jects which  the  author  discusses — what  is  the  general  style  of  disquisi- 
tion which  he  adopts,  and  what  are  \he  leading  conclusions  at  which  he 
seeks  to  arrive. 

We  may  remark  at  the  outset,  however,  that  the  author  oocasioDally 
uses  words  or  phrases,  which  cannot  foil  to  strike  the  reader  as  not  only 
quite  novel  and  uncouth,  but  altogether  uncalled  for,  as  their  place  could 
easily  have  been  supplied  by  other  modes  of  expression  far  more  elegant 
and  accordant  with  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  and  which 
have  received  the  sanction  of  all  our  best  writers,  and  are  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  all  English  readers.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  we  lay  down 
such  or  such  ''a  position,"  the  author  says,  oddly  enough,  "wepotit:" 
he  also  uses  the  curt  and  lisping  word  "  concept,"  instead  of  the  fiur 
better-word  '^  conception  ;"  and,  worst  of  all,  instead  of  saying  how  a 
principle  or  movement  may  "  operate,"  he  tt^ls  us  or  inquires  bow  it  may 
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"  function^"  thus  using  a  word  which  is  always  a  noun,  in  the  sense  and 
with  the  startling  emphasis  of  a  verh. 

The  word  "credence"  is  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it,  lies  the  very  germ  or  core  of  his  whole 
theory ;  it  seems,  in  his  use  of  it,  to  denote  three  things  all  hundled  up 
into  one,  viz.  knowledge,  belief,  and  that  knowledge  and  belief  trans- 
ferred into  habitual  action ;  and  with  this  preliminary  notice  of  his 
meaning  of  the  word,  we  now  proceed  to  state  his  theory  of  human  pro- 
gression, shortly  and-  comprehensively,  in  his  own  words,  as  given  in  his 
dedication  of  the  book  to  the  great  and  justly  celebrated  French  philo- 
sopher Cousin. 

**  The  truth  I  endeavour  to  inculcate  is — That  credence  rides  the  world — 
that  credence  determines  the  condition  and  fixes  the  destiny  of  nations — 
that  true  credence  must  ever  entail  with  it  a  correct  and  beneficial  system  of 
society,  while  felse  credence  must  ever  be  accompanied  by  despotism,  anar- 
chj,  and  wTonff — that  before  a  nation  can  change  its  condition  it  must  change 
its  credence ;  that  change  of  credence  will  of  nccesdty  be  accompanied  sooner 
or  later  by  change  of  condition :  and  consequently,  that  true  credence,  or  in 
other  words  knowledge^  is  the  only  means  oy  wnich  man  can  work  out  his 
well-being  and  ameliorate  his  condition  on  the  globe." 

*^  The  question  is  often  asked,  What  is  the  im8  of  philosophy  ? — ^nor  is  the 
answer  difficult.  Next  to  religion,  philosophy  is,  of  ail  known  causes,  the 
element  that  most  powerfully  tends  to  determine  the  condition  of  a  oonntry. 
It  is  a  power — a  power  so  vast  that  we  are  scarcely  likely  to  over-estimate 
its  efiects ;  and,  though  it  must  ever  be  unable  to  solve  the  great  questions 
in  which  our  race  is  involved,  it  may,  by  uprooting  political  superstitions 
sod  Bsdse  religions,  exercise  an  influence  that  no  calculation  can  compute. 
The  theories  of  one  generation  become  the  habitual  credence  of  the  next ; 
aod  that  habitual  credence,  transformed  into  a  rule  of  action,  is  erelong  rea- 
lized as  a  palpable  &ct  in  the  outward  condition  of  society.  And  thus  it 
may  be  truly  said — ^As  the  philosophy  of  a  country  i«,  so  its  condition  wiil 

We  have  hesitated  for  some  time  to  insert  the  next  passage  of  which 
we  mean  to  avail  ourselves,  as  illustrative  of  the  Author's  general  style 
of  disquisition,  because  we  have  no  wish  to  add  the  slightest  drop  of  bit- 
terness to  that  cup  which  is  already  overflowing  with  similar  contents. 
Yet  the  passage  struck  us  in  reading  over  the  book,  as  one  that  might 
be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  general  views,  and  peculiar 
modes  of  illustration,  and  therefore,  with  the  preliminary  caution  we  havo 
already  given,  we  venture  here  to  produce  it. 

^  The  combination  of  knowledge  and  reason  b  the  great  moving  power 
destined  to  emancipate  the  world.  It  is  the  only  ground  of  hone  for  the 
unprivileged  classes,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  sure  groimd  of  nope ;  and 
the  more  rapidly  knowledge  increases,  the  more  rapidly  will  its  all-powerful 
influence  be  made  apparent  to  the  world. 

^*  The  flret  great  condition  of  true  knowledge  is  the  Bible.  Without  this, 
man  knows  nothing.  He  neither  knows  what  he  is,  nor  what  is  his  destiny ; 
and  though  he  may  guess  at  seme  of  the  important  truths  in  which  the  race 
is  invoivrai,  he  gropes  in  obscurity  as  to  the  most  essential.  Without  the 
Bible,  supentition  and  infidelity  reijpi  univfrsally.  But  God  never  made 
man  to  be  either  superstitious  or  an  infidel ;  and  as  soon  as  either  of  those 
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fonuB  18  stamped  upon  a  nation,  every  kind  of  error  is  let  looee,  and  the 
erroneous  credence  in  the  matter  of  religion  extends  to  the  temporal  aSaSn 
of  the  state.  There  is  hut  one  truth  ;  and  if  men  go  wrong  m  the  most 
important  item,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  should  err  as  to  the  moral 
principles  hy  which  they  should  he  guided  in  their  actions  towards  each 
other.  If  they  know  not  their  duties  to  their  Creator,  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  fulfil  their  duties  to  their  fellows? 

'^  Independently  of  all  oonmderations  of  la  hereafter,  the  Bible  has  an 
eminent  e£Rect  in  regulating  the  conditions  of  men  in  this  world.  Rehjgioiu 
superstition  is  essentially  tyrannical.  It  interferes  with  men  s  thoughts  and 
actions  in  almost  every  country  of  the  globe,  and  freedom  i^pean  to  be 
scarcely  poesihle  wherever  it  has  a  decided  hold  on  the  oommunitjr*  Super- 
stition is  the  basis  of  bigotry,  and  bigotry  is  the  bans  of  persecution.  Be- 
stroy  the  superstition,  and  both  bigotry  and  persecution  will  soon  fell  to  the 
ground. 

**  The  Bible  strikes  at  the  root  of  persecution,  by  removing  the  felse  cre- 
dence on  which  it  is  based ;  and  wherever  the  Bible  gains  an  ascendency 
over  the  priestcraft  of  a  superstition,  we  may  be  certain  that,  sooner  or  later, 
all  nersecution  will  disappear,  and  liberty  of  thought  be  established.  The 
Bible  sanctions  no  persecution,  but  teaches  men  that  they  are  made  of  one 
flesh,  and  that  they  are  personally  reqK>n8ible  to  their  Creator. 

''  Next  to  the  Bible  Lb  the  knowledge  of  material  nature.  An  endless 
variety  of  phenomena  are  constantly  occurring  around  us,  and  these,  by  a 
law  of  our  mental  constitution,  are  referred  to  causes. 

^  These  nouses  have  ever  played  fl  most  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  die  fancy  has  ever  thrown  around  them  that  mystenous 
mantle  of  the  imagination  by  which  they  were  clothed  with  personality. 
From  necessary  forms  of  rational  thought,  they  became  transfirared,  each  and 
all  of  them,  into  conscious  existences,  that  willed  and  acted  ror  tiiemselves^ 
and  produced  the  multifarious  phenomena  of  nature.  The  child  asks  us, 
not  "  What  T  but  "  Why  ?"  And  infant  nations,  who  never  belie  the  great 
principles  of  our  nature,  whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  sensual,  whether 
good  or  evil,  rushed  from  the  exhibition  of  the  phenomenon  to  the  canse 
creator  that  produced  it — endowed  that  cause  with  all  the  attributes  of  mind, 
and  filled  the  world  with  half  material  spirits,  demons,  and  demigods,  and 
all  the  vague  mythologies  of  mysterious  Influences  that  spring  from  the 
unhallowed  heart  of  man,  which,  n^ed  and  shamed,  has  sought  refuce  in 
the  dark  caverns  of  superstition.  As  man  was,  so  were  the  causes: — nerce 
warrior-deities  with  the  warlike  nations — emblems  of  thought,  "  sitting  on 
a  lotus  leaf,  immersed  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  mvinity,"  among 
the  mystic  speculators  of  the  sunlit  lands— demons  of  carnage,  ^^red  in 
the  tiger  fetish  of  the  oppressed  progeny  of  Ham — Molochs,  Baals,  or  Sa- 
tums — ^fates,  furies,  or  destinies ; — whde  the  classic  poesy  of  Greece  and 
Rome  deified  the  sentiments  of  the  human  mind,  and  pictured  them  as  beings 
presiding  over  nature,  though  steeped  in  all  the  vices  of  mankind. 

"  Still,  wherever  there  was  intellect  there  was  beauty.  False  as  were  the 
credences,  we  cannot  now  turn  to  them  without  recosnising  the  glorious 
attributes  of  reason  with  which  mankind  has  been  endowed.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  at  the  spell  of  fascination,  when  we  find  the  mere  abstractions  of 
our  thought  presented  in  the  forms  of  a  Hebe,  a  Venus,  or  Minerva.  Dark 
as  were  tne  times  of  ancient  paganism,  there  was  a  beauty  of  imagination 
that  speaks  home  to  the  intellect  of  man,  and  leaves  a  sad  regret.  Let  us 
not  forget,  however,  that  we  behold,  not  as  actors  in  the  scene,  but  as  the 
spectators  at  those  gladiatorial  shows  where  the  contest  of  man  with  death 
was  the  absorbing  drama  for  the  onlooker,  while  the  victims  in  the  arena 
poured  forth  their  blood  and  perished. 
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*^  It  was  raserved  for  the  corraptioii  of  ChnstiBiuty  to  throw  tho  darkest 
ahade.  It  is  said  that  ^  the  ahaclow  ia  nowhere  bo  dark  as  immediately 
andnr  the  lamp ;"  and  the  ime  light  of  Heaven  was  converted,  not  into  the 
lamp  that  lightena^  hut  into  the  lamp  that  casts  a  shade.  Piety  died  away, 
and  theology  took  her  place.  Creeos  and  confessions  were  substituted  for 
liTug  virtue.  ChristiaQs  forgot  to  fix  their  eyes  on  Heaven,  and  deified  the 
sjrmbola  of  religion* 

**  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  not  ^  creed,  ^ut  a  principle  of  life  im- 
kud  wUk  truth  ;  and  when  the  Church  foi^got  the  life,  the  truth  vanished 
from  the  symbol,  and  left  the  dead  remains  of  unspiritnal  knowledge. 
The  shadows  were  dark  before,  but  now  night  shrouded  in  a  veiL 

^  Now  was  the  night  of  degradation.  Now  was  man  seen,  not  ui  the 
•nei^pies  of  hia  pid^  not  in  the  brilliant  colours  of  his  fenc^,  not  in  the 
heroism  of  a  noble  heart,  that  had  framed  its  country  for  its  God,  and 
niahed  to  death  self-sacrificed — ^but  in  the  drivellix^  wrotchedness  of  priest- 
craft, and  in  the  sensuality  of  worse  than  paean  Rome.  Now  indeed  was 
daxkness.  Truth  had  few  worshippers — ^tradition  had  her  hosts.  Virtue 
was  gone,  and  man  was  content  with  oeromony.  Causes  wero  no  longer 
duties ;  and  all  that  had  remained  of  beauty  was  drowned  in  the  senseless 
legend  of  the  monldsh  tale. 

^  Causes  now  were  demons  and  demi*demons.  The  atmosphere  of  earth 
was  filled  with  spirits  of  malignity.  Demons  and  devils  stared  from  out 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature.  Tempests  had  their  witches,  winds 
had  their  wizards,  and  eainU  were  prayed  to  for  protection.  Now  was 
death  triumphant.  Death  of  all  that  was  noble,  death  of  all  that  was  true, 
death  of  all  that  was  brave.  Now  was  the  reien  of  iffnorance,  and  now  was 
the  priest  man's  deity.  Now  was  ^'  die  heel  bruised,"  and  now  was  truth 
traDflformed  into  a  ub.  Lies  in  the  life^  lies  in  the  heart,  lies  on  the  tongue, 
Ues  in  the  creed,  lies  in  the  ceremony,  lies  in  the  vow,  lies  in  the  church, 
lies  at  the  altar,  and  lies  to  the  lips  of  the  last  expiring  agonies  of  man.  O, 
myrtery  of  iniquity ! 

"  But  the  caueee  did  not  fall  alone.  As  the  canses  fell,  so  fell  man.  Man 
and  his  deities  are  linked  by  a  chain  that  nothing  severs  but  death ;  for  as 
the  object  of  our  worship  is,  so  shall  we  be,  more  and  more  nearly. 

^  Vv  hlle  we  look  to  the  night  of  intellect  and  virtue  that  followed  the 
teaching  of  the  priest,  let  us  also  look  to  one  incident  that  shows  the  depth 
of  human  degradation,  Man  had  anciently  deified  the  cause,  and  created^ 
aooording  to  a  necessary  law  of  our  nature,  a  something  that  should  afford 
an  e3q>lanation  of  phenomena.  The  priest  now  creates  not  a  cause,  but  a 
phenomenon, 

'*  So  long  as  man  takes  the  fact  in  nature,  and  seeks  to  assign  a  cause,  he 
follows  the  true  path ;  and  that  path  is  abstractly  correct,  however  absurd 
may  be  the  fimcied  explanation.  The  priest,  however,  who  turned  every 
fhmg  into  a  lie,  forsook  even  this  great  principle  of  our  intellect,  and  took 
aeaute  and  worked  a  miracle.  He  sought  no  longer  to  personify,  but  to 
•imukUe,  And  the  vulgar  miracles  of  the  l^apal  heres;^  were  simulated  facts, 
wrought  for  the  purposes  of  deception.  Hb  bleeding  idols  and  moving 
pictures,  and  all  the  otner  stock-in-trade  of  lying  priestcraft,  were  imitations 
of  phenomena ;  while  wooden  Virgin  Marys  and  human  saints  were  sup> 
poaed  to  preside  over  the  operations  of  the  elements. 

^^  To  suppose  that  any  thing  else  than  vice,  abomination,  and  tyranny,  could 
exist  with  such  a  svstem,  is  out  of  the  question.  All  the  history  of  man 
teaches  us,  that  where  there  is  a  corrupt  priesthood,  there  is  a  corrupt 
people.  And  if  the  people  are  corrupt,  if  from  the  king  on  the  throne  to 
the  peasant  who  tills  the  field,  lies  and  superstition  form  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  theological  credence,  where  in  all  the  world  can  liberty  be  expected 
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tocomefrom?    Does  liberty  grow  out  of  lies  ?  or  out  of  lrii<4  9    Oatofig-  ' 

noranoe  and  vice ;  or  out  of  knowledge  and  virtue  ?    And  if  it  doeg  grow  | 

out  of  Truth,  there  is  but  omb  Tuuth  ;  and  that  truth  is  the  condition  of 
mail's  welfare,  and  the  only  price  at  wliich  true  freedom  can  be  pordiased !  I 

^  It  may  be  supposed  uat  we  dwell  too  strongly  and  too  long  on  the  so-  , 

peitttitions  of  the  Roman  heresy.    Not  so.    These  superatitions  have  more  I 

political  influence  for  the  destruction  of  freedom,  than  all  the  other  eanses  | 

that  act  on  the  states  of  central  and  southern  £urope.  Read  the  hiatoty  of 
any  country  where  Romanism  has  been  the  prevailing  supentition ;  read  | 

the  best  accounts  of  the  present  condition  of  any  Roman  Catholic  ooontries 
— and  then  say  if  you  can  find  any  thing  whatever  that  can  be  called  even 
an  approach  to  Uber^^  to  an  equitable  condition  of  society.    Take  Fiance  | 

before  the  Revolution  (and  even  foiget  the  ameliorating  influence  of  time 
iu  softening  down  the  asperities — an  influence  that  niakes  us  look  with  I 

almost  calm  indifierenoe  at  deeds  however  dark,  provided  they  are  &r 
^ough  removed),  and  ask  what  Romanism  had  done  for  Franoe  ?  See 
brute  carnality  pursued  inUntimtaUy^  see  despotism  not  even  arrested  at  the 
oubUettegy  see  a  peasantry  taught  lies  by  the  priest,  while  the  farmers  of  the 
taxes  ground  them  into  madness  and  desperation,  the  state  conrupt  in  eveiy 
function,  the  best  and  the  most  industrious  part  of  the  population  expatriatM 
or  destroyed,  and  liberty  of  thought  uprooted  by  the  sabres  of  the  soldiery. 
When  at  last  (without  the  aid  of  what  is  called  Proieetaniimn)  the  verpr 
people,  who  m>m  infancy  had  been  taught  to  reverence  the  priest  and  his 
mysteries,  could  no  longer  believe  his  lies,  what  could  be  expected  ?  Whea 
every  thin^  had  been  so  corrupted  that  France  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
thero  romained  no  single  bond  that  could  keep  the  nation  togeiber  as  a 
society  ;  and  when  the  very  light  of  reason,  that  professed  to  teach  naikmgy 
destroyed  the  superstitions  of  the  priest  and  unhinged  the  credence  of  the 
nation ;  when  the  nriest  was  found  a  deceiver  and  the  ruler  a  deqx^t,  and 
men's  reason  told  tnem  that  it  was  so,  even  without  the  Bible ;  and  when 
ail  roligious  credence  was  swept  away  in  the  reaction  of  the  poisoned  intel- 
lect— wliat  could  we  expect  ?  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  Russia  and  Aos- 
tria  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  storo  ?  Will  ignorance  remain  there  fof 
ever,  and  teach  men  that  though  they  have  a  reason  they  must  not  exercise 
it,  but  be^  like  the  beasts  of  the  fiel<C  subject  to  their  master  ?  Some  may 
think  that  ''^  to-morrow  shall  be  as  to-day,  and  much  more  abundant*— 
^  God  forbid !"  must  be  the  prayer  of  every  freeman. 

'*  The  degradation  of  the  oausee  of  natural  phenomena  entailed  some  of 
the  most  horrid  cruelties  that  have  stained  the  history  of  the  world.  Gon 
was  dethroned  from  the  realm  of  nature  as  well  as  from  the  realm  of  reH- 
yion  ;  and  when  virgins,  saints,  old  bones,  and  bits  of  wood  became  the  ob- 
jects of  men's  wvrMp^  witches  and  sorcerers  were  the  minor  deities  of  na- 
ture, and  the  catutee  of  phenomena.  The  priest,  however,  had  the  pemer, 
aiid,  as  he  dealt  in  miracles  himself^  the  witches  trenched  too  closely  on  his 
domain,  and  he  removed  them  by  a  process  more  frantically  cruel  than  that 
bv  which  he  himself  was  afterwiuds  removed  by  the  few  insane  atheists  of 
rranoe.  The  terrible  crimes  that  were  committed,  under  the  pretence  of 
punishing  witchcraft,  show  us  that  nature  as  well  as  religion  was  provided 
with  an  mquisition  by  the  priest ;  and  the  multitudes  of  sorcerers  who  were 
immolated  in  the  middle  ages,  were  as  much  the  victims  of  nature  misinter- 
preted, as  the  martyr  Christians  were  the  victims  of  a  &lae  theology. 
Truth,  in  either  case,  would  have  prevented  the  commission  of  the  crimes. 
^^  Not  only,  however,  does  Popery  destroy  the  elements  oifi^edom^  it  up- 
roots that  most  pure  and  most  holy  of  all  man's  natural  sentiments— patrio- 
'tism.  Some  have  come  to  speculate  about  the  country  that  prodaces  most 
food,  most  population,  most  machinery,  and  most  &c.  &c.,  as  if  thai  were 
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necesBarily  the  hett  country.  Granted,  if  man  were  to  live  for  ever.  But 
as  threescore  years  and  ten  are  the  time  of  man's  days  npon  earth,  he  who 
Aor  a  country  has  bnt  ome.  All  trade,  dl  fairness,  all  peace,  all  good-will 
to  all  the  nations  in  the  world ;  but  yet  there  is  a  country  for  which  some- 
thing else  ia  reserved.  It  is  not  merely  the  country  of  our  birth  ;  that  is  an 
accident  that  goes  for  nothing  in  the  case  of  birth  abroad.  It  is  the  land  of 
our  fiithers,  the  land  of  our  hopes,  the  land  of  our  language,  the  land  of  our 
affections,  and  the  land  of  our  neart.  It  is  the  land  that  we  should  stand 
with  or  fall  with.  M^ere  there  ten  thousand  Tamerlanes  ravaging  the  earth, 
i«e  might  look  on  as  spectators ;  it  might,  or  it  might  not,  be  our  duty  to 
interfere.  But  our  land  is  the  land  of  our  sanctuary,  on  which  foeman*s 
foot  is  the  impress  of  pollution ;  and,  so  long  as  there  beats  a  patriot's 
heart,  there  will  be  found  the  patriot's  sword.  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  world  ever  struck  patriotism  dead,  save  the  blasphemous  doctrines  of 
Rome.  Search  all  history  for  a  thousand  years,  read  tales  and  legends,  and 
records  of  all  that  has  come  down  of  Papal  Roman  history,  and  say  if  you 
can  find  one  single  Roman  pairioL  Ask  if  there  be  one  man  in  all  that  city, 
and  that  state,  whose  heart  has  beat  for  Rome,  and  whose  hand  grasped  a 
patriot's  brand  on  the  threshold  of  his  fathers.  Saxons  and  Flunks,  North- 
men, Genoese,  Pisans,  Venetians,  Sicilians,  Bui^undians,  Flemings,  Spani- 
ards, Moors,  Normans,  Europeans^  Africans,  and  Asiatics,  all  the  races  that 
ran  to  seek  a  country,  or  stayed  to  defend  one,  have  left  a  name  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  age.  And  where  amidst  them  all  is  the  Roman  f  Rome  fought, 
but  not  with  Romans.  She  who  buys  and  sells  souls,  and  puigatorial  fires, 
and  redemption  with  a  bloodless  sacrifice,  bought  and  sold  men,  and  hired 
the  arms  ot  hirelings. 

^^  Rome  taught  men  that  they  might  fight  here  to-day,  there  to-morrow, 
and  sell  their  swords  for  gold.  Men  fougnt  because  it  was  their  trade^  and 
worked  for  the  employer  that  gave  most  wages — wretches  without  a  coun- 
try, fit  emblems  of  their  instructor.  Patriotism  was  disbanded  save  with  the 
peasant  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  still  could  fight  for  theur  homes,  like  the 
tiger  for  liis  lair. 

^  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  material  benefits  of  countries,  one  thing 
is  certain,  a  country  where  there  is  no  patriotism  is  not  safe  for  a  day.  Pa- 
triotism is  a  country's  true  strength ;  for  where  there  is  no  patriotism  there 
is  no  bond  of  union.  When  France  was  patriotic,  and  trusted  her  frontier 
to  her  peasantry,  all  the  armies  of  Europe  could  set  no  foot  upon  her  soil. 
Bat  when  men  fought  for  the  Emperor^  and  not  for  their  countiy,  France 
was  humbled  in  the  dust.  Ten  erains  of  true  patriotism  would  have  saved 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  from  Napoleon ;  but^  alas !  *  they  had  them  not,' 
and,  what  is  more,  never  will  have,  and  never  can  have,  till  Roman  priest- 
craft is  destroyed. 

"*  But  time  rolled  on,  and  night  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Broken  gleams 
of  light  flickered  here  and  there^  to  give  warning  of  the  coming  day.  Da^ 
broke  at  last^  and  nature  was  emancipated  from  the  mystic  folds  of  supersti- 
tion. The  great  turning  point  of  modem  times,  was  when  the  doctrine  of 
eomtant  npetUion  of  similar  phenomena  in  similar  conditions  was  substituted 
for  the  dread  of  unseen,  and  too  often  makfMlent^  agency. 

'^  Man  learned  at  last  to  bend  his  eye  on  the  phenomenon,  accurately  to 
observe  the  conditions^  and  accurately  to  measure  the  change.  Physical 
truth  was  the  result  of  this  operation,  so  simple,  now  wo  know  it^  yet  of 
such  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Superstition  here  received 
its  blow  of  death ;  and,  just  in  proportion  as  the  Inductive  philosophy  (in 
physical  science)  was  received  and  cultivated,  so  was  man  emancipated  from 
the  tenors  of  unseen  agency,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  fixed  on  a 
stable  basis  that  invited  man  constantly  to  Airther  inquiry. 
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'^  Bui  what  had  become  of  the  cwues?  The  immeime  revolatkm  that 
had  taken  place  in  man's  view  of  nature,  was  acoompanied  by  another  re- 
Yolution  that  went  far  to  destroy  the  priestcraft  of  Rome,  and  to  hnog  man 
back  to  the  spiritual  woiship  of  his  Creator.  The  Bible  had  been  iwoaci- 
tated,  and  some  at  all  erents  had  learned  to  lo?e  the  pure  beautr  of  rd%ioii 
as  taught  by  God,  and  to  forsake  the  doctrine  of  devils  as  tau^t  by  man. 
Instead  of  stocks,  and  stones^  and  grayen  imagesi,  and  the  remnants  of  Ihe 
human  frame,  men  leaned  to  bow  the  knee  to  Him  who  sitteth  on  the 
throne  of  righteousness,  and  to  confide  in  the  God  of  heaven,  who  had  sent 
his  Son  for  the  redemption  of  the  world." 

It  is  a  great  truths  that  the  progress  of  knowledge^  whether  relating  to 
physical  anangements,  or  to  political  constitutions,  or  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious subjects^  has  a  direct  and  powerful,  indeed  an  unavoidable  ten- 
dency to  improve  the  condition^  to  sweeten  the  social  relation^  and  to 
give  a  more  exalted  and  healthful  direction  to  all  the  exertions,  and  hopes, 
and  aspirations  of  men.  Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  obvious  feet, 
that  there  li  a  foundation  laid  by  nature  itself  for  a  progressiYe  improve- 
ment of  the  human  condition  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  all  her  arrange- 
ments, physical,  political,  social,  moral,  and  religious.  All  this  is  un- 
questionably true, — ^and  it  is  the  obvious  truth  of  all  this  that  at  once 
gives  so  much  encouragement  to  the  zealous,  united  co-operation  of  men 
in  search  of  more  enlightened  views  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, — and,  at  the 
same  time,  throws  such  a  pleasing  glory  over  the  coming  ages  of  the 
world,  in  which,  according  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  '*  many  shall 
run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 

At  the  same  time  these  true  and  pleasing  ideas  are  extremely  apt, 
under  the  usual  operation  of  human  fancy,  to  be  carried  to  extravagance ; 
and  to  generate  theories}  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  rarely 
worthy  of  serious  refutation  or  discussion,  because  in  fact  they  amount 
simply  to  identical  propositions,  and  as  such  may  indeed  be  perfectly  in- 
nocent,  but  certainly  are  not  fitted  either  for  the  serious  acceptance  or 
the  earnest  refutation  of  a  philosophic  and  enlightened  mind.  They 
amount  simply  to  this,  that  when  all  men  are  perfectly  knowisg,  per- 
fectly sincere,  and  perfectly  under  the  guidance  of  their  knowledge  and 
faith,  then  there  will  be  no  more  ignorance,  nor  error,  nor  injustice,  nor 
violence,  nor  generally  misery  or  vice  in  the  world.  That  surely  is  a 
proposition,  which,  admitting  the  premises,  no  man  is  entitled  to  deny  ; 
but  it  is  also  one  which  no  mind  of  enlightened  or  philosophic  tendencies 
will  be  disposed  very  anxiously  to  appropriate,  and  to  lay  up  in  its 
treasury  as  a  gem  of  rare  and  inestimable  value. 

We  do  not  exactly  accuse  our  author  of  going  so  far,  though  his  lan- 
guage occasionally  borders  on  such  a  statement, — more  cautiously,  he 
limits  his  anticipations  to  such  a  perfection  of  knowledge  and  of  attain- 
ment as  is  accordant  with  the  circumstances  which  essentially  and  per- 
manently  govern  the  condition  of  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  progres- 
sive but  still  fallen  world. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  author  has  some  favourite  ideas,  correct 
enough,  we  believe,  respecting  the  order  in  which  the  different  sciences, 
logically  and  chronologically,  are  disposed  to  evolve  themselves  ,*  and  it 
irupon  this  logical  and  chronological  evolution,  as  it  has  actually  taken 
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plaee  during  the  past  ages  of  the  world's  history,  and  ais  consequently  it 
may  be  expected  to  proceed  during  the  far  longer  ages  that  are  yet  to  be 
evolved,  that  the  author  mainly  founds  his  doctrine  of  the  probability  of 
a  millenniun),  or  rather  of  a  variety  and  congeries  of  millennia,  for  he 
expects  not  merely  a  religious  and  moral  millennium,  but  a  mathemati- 
cal^ a  mechanical,  a  physiological,  a  social,  and  a  political  millennium, 
and  we  know  not  how  many  more  ;  but  at  least  as  many  more  as  there 
are  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  science — Bsy,  phrenological,  electro- 
biological,  &c. 

But  let  us  now  hear  the  author  himself  upon  this  subject,  respecting 
the  particulars  of  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  no  definite  opinidn  of  our 
own  :— 

**  Oar  aigameDt  then  is,  that  ^  there  U  a  natural  probabilUy  in  favour  of  a 
nuBennmm  /*  and  this  natiual  probability  is  based — 

^  id^  On  tlie  division  and  ctassification  of  human  knowledge. 

"  2dl,  On  tibe  fact  that  the  chronological  order  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Boenoes  is  the  same  as  the  order  of  dasmfication. 

**  Qd,  On  the  power  of  correct  credence  (knowledge)  to  produce  correct 
action, 

^  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  settle  definitely  what  we  mean 
by  a  mHiennium, 

^  lit,  We  do  not  mean  any  particular  portion  of  time. 

^'  2d,  We  do  not  mean  a  miraculous  condition  of  society,  produced  by  the 
power  of  Almighty  God  working  supernatural  changes  in  the  nature  of  man. 
It  may  be  true  that  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  shall,  ere  the  world's  end, 
so  enlighten  mankind  by  the  divine  spirit  of  grace  and  wisdom,  that  it  may 
almost  be  no  metaphor  to  say  that  man  has  become  a  new  creature.  This 
may  be  truej'  but  this  is  not  what  we  refer  to. 

*^  Qdy  We  do  not  mean  a  personal  reign  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  On  this  subject  we  can  offer  no  possible  opinion.  That  tho 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  reign  in  pawer^  and  that  his  will  shall  be  done  on 
earth  ere  the  earth's  history  doses,  we  believe  with  the  most  undoubted 
aflsoianoe.  But  that  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  shall  again  appear  in  person 
hdoie  he  cometh  to  judge  the  world,  this  is  a  question  which  we  must  leave 
imaoswered. 

^  4tky  By  a  millennium  we  mean  a  period  of  imiversal  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty, a  reign  of  knowledge,  justice,  and  benevolence — a  period  when  the  condi- 
tion of  man  upon  the  globe  shall  be  the  best  the  drcumstanees  of  the  ecurth 
permit  of— wnen  the  systematic  arrangements  of  society  shall  be  in  perfect 
aocordanoe  with  the  dictates  of  man*s  reason — and  when  sodeties  shall  act 
correctly,  and  thereby  evolve  the  maximum  of  happiness  possible  on  earth. 

''  A  millennium,  therefore,  is  for  us  a  period  when  truth  shall  be  disco- 
vered and  carried  into  practical  operation.  This  is  the  essence  of  human 
welfiue, — truth  discovered  and  carried  into  practical  operation, 

^  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  progress  of  mankind  in  the  evolution  of 
civilisation,  is  a  progress  from  superstition  and  error  towards  knowledge. 
Sapentitbn  and  error  present  themselves  under  the  form  of  diversity  of  cre^ 
denoe;  knowledge  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  unity  of  credence. 
Whevever  there  is  knowledge,  that  knowledge  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  the  same  in  substance  whatever  language  it  may  use  as  the  in- 
skroment  of  expression.  The  progress  of  mankind,  therefore,  is  a  progress 
from  diveraity  of  credence  towards  unity  of  credence.  There  is  bat  one 
truth,  one  scheme  of  knowledge ;  and  consequently,  wherever  knowledge  is 
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really  attnined,  diversity  of  credence  is  imt>oa9ible.  Where  men  differ  in 
credenc«>,  they  differ  because  one  or  all  have  not  knowledge. 

"  We  have  then  to  ask,  '  Into  what  branches  is  knowledge  di^ded  ?* 

*  What  is  the  logical  order  of  those  branciies  in  a  scheme  of  dassification  V 

*  In  what  chronnloaicai  order  have  the  various  branches  been  reduced  to  sci- 
entific ordination  f  *'  At  which  branch  are  the  most  advanced  nations  now 
in  the  nineteenth  century  T  and,  '  What  are  the  branches  that  yet  remaio 
to  be  reduced  to  scientific  ordination ;  and  in  what  order  may  we  expnt 
those  future  branches  to  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  science,  which  excludes 
diversity  of  credence  V 

"  The  natural  probability  of  a  future  Reign  of  Juttiee  is  based  on  the 
answera  to  these  questions.  If  there  be  a  scheme  of  knowledffe«  and  if  the 
past  history  of  science  proves  that  the  sciences  have  been  evolved  one  after 
the  other  in  accordance  with  that  scheme,  we  assert  that  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  anticipating,  that  the  future  progress  of  discovery  will  con- 
tinue to  go  on  in  the  same  dyirection.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that 
such  anticipation  b  a  fair,  legitimate,  and  in^>artial  inference^from  the  facts 
before  us.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  ridicule  which  practical  politicians 
endeavour  to  throw  on  the  anticipation  of  a  political  nullennium,  and  too 
often  with  a  levity  which  we  cannot  esteem  other  than  unbecoming,  when 
we  know  that  the  Creator  of  mankind  has  distinctly  promised  a  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  our  race.  It  may  not  be  given  to  man  to  know  the 
times  and  the  seasons,  but  most  certainly  it  is  eiven  to  man  to  know 
the  fad;  and  surely  it  would  be  as  wise  to  speak  of  that  fact  with  modest 
reverence,  instead  of  associating  i^  or  even  a  wrong  anticipation  of  it^  with 
the  scofiP,  and  the  jeer,  and  the  gibe  of  ridicule." 

And  again^— - 

^'  A  millennium,  then,  is  a  condition  of  society  in  which  man  shall  evolve 
the  maximum  of  good  by  acting  correctly.  And  man  can  act  correctly  only 
where  he  has  acquired  kfuwledge.  If,  then,  we  have  a  scheme,  acoording  to 
which  knowledge  must  be  acquired,  we  have  the  means  of  estimating  the 
order  in  which  the  natural  portions  of  the  millennium  must  be  auooessively 
unfolded. 

'*  ^  Knowledge  is  power,'  power  to  turn  the  earth,  to  better  and  better 
account ;  and  thereby  continually  to  improve  the  condition  of  man  upon  the 
globe.  The  moment,  then,  we  ascertain  the  order  in  which  knowledge  must 
be  acquired,  we  learn  the  scheme  of  human  improvement,  and  ascertain  the 
general  outline  of  his  course,  in  his  passage  from  ignorance,  poverty^  and 
depravity,  towards  knowledge,*  prosperity,  and  virtuous  action. 

*^  All  that  we  have  pi-ofessed  to  do,  was  to  point  out  the  probability  of  a 
poUticai  millennium ;  that  is,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  if  man 
progress  in  fdture,  according  to  the  scheme  that  has  r^;a]ated  his  past  pro- 
gress, there  will  come  a  time  when  political  truth  shaU  be  discovered,  ac- 
knowledged, and  reduced  to  practical  operation. 

*'  But  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  view  alone,  would  be  to  take  a  very 
limited  survey  of  the  course  and  mechanbm  of  human  improvement. 

^*'  A  political  millennium  will  come,  but  it  will  come  only  because  itfonns 
a  portion  of  the  still  greater  scheme  of  human  improvement,— of  the  more 
general  millennium,  that  involves  all  human  knowledge  and  all  human 
operation. 

*■*'  The  natural  millennium,  whose  probability  we  maintain  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  human  computation,  although  more  especially  to  be  desiied  in 
the  region  of  politics,  extends  equally  to  aU  the  sciences,  and  to  every  de- 
partment of  man's  systematic  action.  Nor  could  a  political  millennium 
tak^  place  without  being  preceded  by  certain  knowledge  and  certain  oondi- 
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tioDS,  iDdependent  it  is  true  of  political  science,  but  neoeflnrily  anterior  and 
prenaratoiy  to  the  complete  evolution  of  a  reira  of  justice. 
^  When  we  reflect  that  the  essence  of  a  millennium  is«  ^  truth  discovered 


and  carried  into  practical  operation,'  we  have  generalized  a  term  applied  in 
Scripture  to  a  period  when  religUms  truth  should  be  discovered,  acknow- 
ledged, and  reauced  to  practical  operation. 

^  Consequently,  wherever  we  have  truth  dMcovered  and  carried  into  praC' 
tical  operation^  we  have  a  millennium  in  that  department  of  knowledge. 

**"  Therefore,  the  past  history  of  human  progress  must  supply  us  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  natural  millennium  ;  and  these  beginnings  we  must  look  for 
in  the  sdmces  that  have  been  already  discovered  and  reduiSd  to  practice. 

^  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  but  one  truth^  and  all  truth  is  the 
expression  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  the  revelation  of  the  divine  character 
and  will.  AU  truth  is  in  fact  divine.  There  is  not  one  Deity  of  Scripture^ 
and  another  Deity  of  Nature.  Nor  can  we  for  a  moment  coincide  with  that ' 
kind  of  separation,  which  some  appear  anxious  to  establish,  between  the  re^ 
velation  in  words  and  the  revelation  in  realities.  Both  are  expressions  of 
the  divine  intentions^  both  are  revelations  of  our  Creator,  both  are  intended 
for  our  cuidance  and  instruction,  and  both  are  capable  of  enlightening  man, 
although  not  in  the  same  department^  nor  to  the  same  extent.  Admitting 
all  that  scriptural  theology  can  teach,  there  is  still  a  revelation  through  na- 
ture, which  we  may  neglect,  it  is  true,  but  which  we  can  only  neglect  to 
our  own  detriment,  as  it  is  the  expression  of  divine  wisdom,  manifesting 
itself  through  actual  works,  and  displayino;  before  our  eyes  the  real  exem- 
plification of  the  abstract  ;)ri7ict/)fe«  which^  by  the  same  hand,  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  our  reason. 

'*  All  science  therefore  b  divine^  and  divine,  not  in  the  sense  of  panthe« 
ism,  but  in  the  sense  of  its  being  the  correlative  object  created  in  harmony 
with  the  human  reason.  Science  is  the  object  of  reason,  and  reality  is  the 
object  of  science;  and  both  reason  and  reality  are  the  productions  of  the 
divine  Creator. 

'^  Error  and  superstition  are  human ;  thev  belong  to  fallen  humanity ; 
they  are  not  divine ;  they  form  no  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
earth ;  they  are  darkness,  not  light.  But  true  knowledge  is  God*s  inten- 
tion; for  that  purpose  the  intellect  of  man  was  made.  Reason,  on  the  one 
hand^  and  Reality  on  the  other,  are  the  correlatives  of  creation,  and  science 
is  the  middle  term  that  unites  them  ;  reality  giving  the  matter  of  science, 
and  reason  giving  the  form.  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  the  divine  intention  : 
and  all  the  sciences  may  be  viewed,  not  as  human  acquisitions,  but  as  fulfil- 
ments of  the  divine  purpose  in  creating  an  intellect  to  comprehend,  and  an 
object  to  be  comprehenaed.  Religion  in  the  individual  may  exist  witiiout 
a  particle  of  science ;  but  can  it  be  maintained,  for  a  moment,  that  the  race 
o/man  can  reach  its  highest  condition,  and  achieve  its  highest  destiny,  with- 
out becoming  acquaint^  with  those  natural  truths  in  which  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  most  important  kind  are  necessarily  implicated  ? 

"  Let  us,  then,  conclude  that  all  scientific  truth  is  divine,  (or,  if  that  term 
appear  too  strong,  let  us  say  that  all  scientific  truth  is  the  natural  intention 
01  the  Creator  of  our  system,)  that  it  is  the  intellect  of  the  creature  appre- 
bending  correctly  the  divine  wisdom  and  power,  as  St.  Paul  himself  teaches 
ua»— ^or  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  underatood  by  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse :  because  that,  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  hun  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful ;  but 
became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.' — 
Epistle  to  Romans,  1st  cheqder. 

^  Immediately,  then,  that  we  admit  science  to  be  not  merely  human, 
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science  aequirea  a  new  chai-acter.  It  beoomes  the  eitponient  of  httcnanity, 
and  points  out  the  order  of  human  progression.  We  have  here  a  soie  baab 
of  operation,  a  foundation  on  which  the  reason  may  at  last  rest  in  construct- 
ing its  philosophy  of  man.  Science  is  stable.  It  shifts  not  with  opinion, 
and  changes  not  with  lapse  of  ages.  Were  all  knowledge  obliterated,  and 
man  to  begin  to-morrow  a  new  course  of  research,  he  could  only  come  to 
the  same  truths  and  to  the  same  scienees ;  and  those  sciences  would  evolTe 
in  a  similar  order,  were  the  experiment  to  take  place  a  hundred  <»  a  thou- 
sand times." 

But  whatever  portion,  either  of  substantial  truth  or  of  mere  fancy, 
there  may  be  in  these  remarks,  there  are  other  portions  of  the  same 
general  subject  on  which  we  find  the  author  speaking  with,  unquestion* 
able  sense,  and  where  we  think  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  readen 
will  be  disposed  more  entirely  to  sympathize  with  him.  We  spoke  al. 
ready  of  a  variety  of  millennia,  to  which  the  world  is  entitled  to  look 
forward,  mathematical)  mechanical,  physiological,  and  so  forth.  Let  us 
now  make  a  few  quotations  upon  these  subjects,  from  what  we  think 
one  of  the  best  chapters  of  this  multifarious  volume : — 

*^  Now,  although  the  term  may  be  new,  and  by  some  may  be  considered 
objectionable,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  a  nuUheimUieal  miUennium, 
A  mathematical  millennium  takes  place  when  mathematical  truth  is  dis- 
covered, and  reduced  to  practical  operation.  Mathematical  science  is  the 
foundation  of  man's  intellectual  and  practical  progress,  and  the  region  of 
mathematics)  is  the  first  region  in  which  a  natural  millennium  takes  place. 
Without  mathematics  we  have  no  astronomy,  no  geography,  no  measure- 
ment of  time,  and  no  systematic  navigation,  worthy  of  the  name.  That  ia, 
we  liave  in  those  departments  ignorance  or  superstition,  instead  of  knowledge. 

'*  Next  to  a  matnematical  millennium  is  a  mechanical  millennium.  And 
here  we  leave  the  knowledge^  and  turn  only  to  the  action^  and  to  the  conse- 
quent csndition  of  man.  The  mathemati<»l  sciences  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  evolution  of  mechanics,  and  mechanical  knowledge  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  enable  man  to  turn  the  earth  to  the  best  account.  One  of  the 
first  great  spheres  of  mechani(»l  operation  is  '*  locomotion.''  The  mathe- 
matical sciences  teach  men  how  to  navigate,  in  what  direction  to  go,  how  to 
make  maps  and  charts,  how  to  determine  the  locality  of  towns,  capes,  reefs, 
ships,  &c.  &c.  But  the  mathematical  sciences  do  not  teach  how  to  make 
riiips.  They  help,  but  they  do  not  complete.  The  properties  of  matter  are 
involved,  and  these  must  be  ascertained  by  observation. 

'^  The  improvement  of  locomotion  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  the  pro- 
gression of  mankind,  and  we  might  almost  measure  the  relative  advancement 
of  nations  by  the  condition  of  their  meaiis  of  locomotion.  Advantages  of  the 
highest  importance  to  man's  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  are  involved  in 
facilitating  locomotion,  and  every  obstacle  placed  by  governments  in  the  way 
of  perfectly  free  locomotion,  is  a  barrier  erected  to  defer  the  advance  of  civi- 
lisation. It  is  a  clog  placed  by  ignorant  despotism  on  the  emancipation  of 
mankind,  not  merely  from  political  thraldom,  but  also  from  natural  igno- 
rance and  natural  degradation.  It  is  a  crime,  not  merely  against  the  indi- 
vidual,* but  against  kumanitp  itsetf.  And  whoever  has  the  power,  has  the 
most  undoubted  right  to  break  down  every  such  barrier  as  a  duty  to  his 
race.  Political  freedom,  in  thb  respect,  however,  is  not  the  only  essential ; 
we  must  also  have  the  mechanical  mcility. 

^^  Let  us  consider  that  the  earth,  as  constituted,  permits  only  of  locomotion 
tmder  certain  conditions.  It  is  possible  for  man  to  have  a  nuueitmim  of 
locomotive  facility.    A  certain  speed  will  be  found  beyond  whkh  we  lose 
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tfi  safety,  and  below  which  we  lose  in  celerity  without  gaining  in  safety. 
And  this  applies  to  all  systems  of  locomotion.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  dis- 
cover the  best  system  ;  that  which  combines  tlie  maximum  of  celerity  with 
the  minimum  of  danger,  And  when  we  have  made  as  near  an  approach 
to  this  as  the  ciicumatances  of  the  earth  peimit  of,  we  have  a  locomotiye 
millennium. 

"  All  engineering  is  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  mathematics  and 
nwihaniffl  to  the  world  of  matter.  Roads,  bridges,  canals,  ships,  hfio-bouzB, 
docks,  railroads,  tunnels,  steam  engines,  steam  vessels,  steam  locomotives, 
&c  &c,  are  the  products  of  mathematics  and  mechanics.  Man,  with  these, 
is  man  armed  with  the  powers  of  nature.  He  has  vanquished  his  opponent, 
and  enlisted  her  forces  in  his  service.  Matter  is  no  longer  the  object  that 
opposes  him,  but  the  arsenal  from  which  he  draws  his  weapons  and  his 
stores.  Coal  and  water  become  concentrated  forces^  whose  powers  he  may 
develop  and  control  for  the  extension  of  his  dominion  over  nature,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  his  terrestrial  condition.  One  single  steam-engine  con- 
structed by  mankind,  *  is  of  more  real  imnortance  than  all  the  powers  of 
Rome,  and  one  single  printinfi^-prees  than  all  the  arts  of  Greece.  They  are 
fMPert^  prodigious  powers,  placed  at  mans  disposal.  They  are  products  of 
the  reason;  and  just  as  reason  leams'to  see  further  and  further  into  the 
processes  of  nature^  so  does  man  acquire  new  power  for  extracting  welfare 
from  the  earth. 

^  Again,  man  makes  a  few  observations  on  the  phenomena  of  light ;  these 
he  geometrieeB.  He  fhakes  a  few  observations  on  the  power  of  various 
substances  to  mo4.ify  the  phenomena ;  and  what  is  the  result '{  He  pro- 
duces the  telescope^  which  extends  his  vision  to  a  distance  altogether  incon- 
ceivable— and  the  microscope,  which  reveab  the  minute  operations  of  organic 
nature. 

'-And  if  we  turn  to  chemistry,  shall  we  find  the  practical  effects  of  science 
one  atom  less  important,  or  one  atom  less  remarkable?  What  are  the 
mebais^  and  where  do  they  come  firom  ?  What  is  gas  i  that  great  moraliiDar 
of  modem  cities,  more  powerful  than  all  police  could  be.  Mechanics  and 
chemistiy  fumisn  us  with  an  endless  variety  of  substances,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  productions,  all  tending  to  give 'man  more  power,  more  leisure, 
more  oomfort — ^to  make  him,  in  &ct,  more  free,  and  to  elevate  his  position 
on  the  g^obe.  Instead  of  being  the  slave  of  phyacal  'oature,  science  will 
make  man  its  master,  as  the  Creator  intended  nim  to  be  when  he  gave  him 
an  earthly  dominion. 

^^  Electridty,  again,  has  already  achieved  its  wonders ;  and  though  we  may 
expect  many  more  practical  efitocts,  we  have  enough  to  prove  that  this 
science,  which  some  years  since  was  a  plaything,  is  a  mightv  agent  that 
endows  man  with  power  which,  even  a  century  sinoe,  would  have  been 
rqiaided  as  indubitably  magical.  The  very  circumstance  that  man  can  now 
communicate  with  man  almost  instantaneously,  although  separated  by  tlte 
breadth  of  a  kingdom,  ought  to  teach  us  that  time  and  space,  the  former 
tyrants  of  mankind,  may  be  overcome  by  means  whose  simplicity  is,  at 
least,  as  extraordinary  as  their  power. 

'^  Nor,  if  we  turn  to  vegetable  physiology,  are  the  practical  effects  that 
the  advance  of  knowledge  entails  for  mans  benefit  one  hair'a-breadth  less 
eztraordinaiy.  A  few  observations  are  made  on  the  growth  of  plants,  on 
the  disposition  of  the  soils,  on  the  efiRsct  of  moisture,  and  on  the  relation  of 
iur&oe  water  to  Ude  productions  of  the  agriculturist.  Certain  reasonings 
are  made,  and  certain  experiments,  to  prove  whether  the  reasonings  are 
eeiveet.  The  practicGd  result  at  last,  is  a  general  ^stem  of  drainage,  which 
tnnsfonns  wretched  pastures  into  fertile  corn-fields,  and  in  many  cases 
dottblo,  trebles,  and  quadruples  the  value  of  the  produce.    To  countries 
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like  England,  ^Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  practical  importance  of  this  dram- 
ing  ^stem  is  immense.  These  countries  have,  within  themselTes,  on 
i^ost  indefinite  power  of  creating  agricultural  wealth ;  and,  so  ftor  from 
being  in  danger  of  a  superabnndflmt  population,  they  could  in  tok  yean, 
with  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  on  uimeoessary 
armaments^  so  outrun  the  increase  of  the  population,  that  it  would  be  imne- 
cessary  to  import  one  single  grain  of  com.  Far  more  than  this  is  within  the 
limit  of  possibility,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  ancertain  the  progress  made 
by  Scotland  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  of  agricalturists, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  Britain  are  abun< 
dantlv  sufficient  for  aU  its  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  true  reason  why  the 
population  increases  more  rapidlv  than  the  food,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
kws  of  God,  but  in  the  political  laws  which  have  made  such  a  disposition  of 
bsolutely  prevents  it  from  being  turned  to  account.     Under  tl 


the  soil  as  absolutely  prevents  it  from  beins  turned  to  account.  Under  the 
present  system  of  land  occupancy,  combined  with  labour- taxation,  want  and 
starvation  are  the  natural  consequences.  They  may  excite  compassion,  but 
they  need  excite  no  wondfr.  And  until  the  present  system  is  broken  up, 
root  and  branch,  and  buried  in  oblivion,  the  laMuring  population  of  Britain 
and  Ireland  must  reap  the  fruits  of  a  system  that  first  allocates  all  the  soil 
to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  proprietors,  and  then  places  the  heaviest  taxaticm 
in  the  world  on  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  L^t  any  man  inquire  of  the 
Scottish  agriculturists,  the  greatest  landlord -worshippers  in  Europe,  what  is 
the  reason  that  the  improvement  of  the  soil  does  not  go  on  more  rapidly  and 
more  generally.  .  The  answer,  we  have  invariably  found,  attribute  the  evil 
to  the  political  tenure  of  land.  The  agriculturists  could  produce  more  corn. 
Every  one  of  them,  except  in  a  few  small  districts  where  the  land  is  op  to 
its  pitch  of  prodndtion,  will  attest  to  this  fact  They  wuid  make  more  rood, 
more  wheat,  more  oats,  more  turnips,  heavier  sheep,  more  and  better  wool, 
&c.  &c.  And  they  would  do  so^  both  for  their  own  profit,  and  ^m  a  smrit 
of  emulation  generated  by  the  rapid  improvements  already  achieved.  Bot 
they  cannot  do  so ;  and  the  countrv,  which  allowed  the  Crown  to  alienate 
the  soil,  must  be  content  to  see  it  half  cultivated,  and  to  depend  for  supplies 
on  distant  lands.  They  cannot  improve,  because,  although  the  improve- 
ments would  pay,  and  pay  abundantly,  in  the  first  place  may  have  not  the 
capital  to  execute  the  improvements  at  the  commencement  of  their  lease ; 
and,  in  the  second,  it  is  aosurd  for  them  to  make  permanent  improvements 
during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  the  only  effect  of  which  would  be  (and,  as 
a  fiict,  often  b),  that  at  the  end  of  the  lease  the  l^^al  landlord  would  let  the 
land,  wUh  Us  improvements,  by  auction.  TTieir  improvements  would  be  put 
up  to  auction,  the  only  difierence  being,  that  the  biddings  are  written  instead 
of  spoken.  And,  unless  they  will  give  more  rent  for  their  own  improve- 
ments than  any  other  person  will  give,  they  are  turned  out  of  the  land, 
and,  in  many  instances,  carry  their  skill  and  capital  to  far  distant  ooon- 
tries.  The  difficulties  are  neither  with  the  soil,  nor  the  dimate,  nor  the 
price  of  produce.  They  all  hinge  on  the  political  arrangement  that  the  law 
nas  made  with  regard  to  the  soil  and  its  tenure.  And  until  this  anange- 
ment  is  destroyed,  the  soil  never  can  produce  its  maximum.  The  evil  ib 
immensely  aggravated,  it  is  true,  b^r  the  system  of  entail ;  but  the  radical 
evil,  the  grand  masterpiece  of  mischief,  that  requires  to  be  corrected,  is  the 
alienation  of  the  soil  from  the  nation,  and  the  taxation  of  the  Is^nr  of  the 
country. 

'*  With  re^rd  to  draining  the  soil,  however,  a  new  scheme  has  reoently 
been  carried  mto  execution.  The  government  taxes  the  popnlation,  and 
lends  the  money  to  the  landlords  to  drain  the  soil.  The  landlords  are  to 
pay  a  certam  interest  and  quit-capital,  which  dischaixee  the  debt  in  twenfy- 
two  yeara.    Thn  per-oentage  the  fiumer  finds  to  be  less  than  the  profit 
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likely  to  aocrae  from  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  he  agrees  to  pay  it 
to  the  landlord.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  country  has  been  taxed  for 
thepnrpoae  of  presenting  the  landlords  with  the  clear  amount  of  improve- 
ment at  the  end  of  twenty-two  years.  Such  is  the  wisdom  and  equit}'  of 
British  (landlord)  legislation. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  political  arrangements,  however,  the  advantages  of 
dratmngare  of  the  lughest  character.  The  soil  improves,  the  climate  im- 
profcs,  the  character  and  condition  of  the  agriculturists  improve,  and  the 
amouat  of  food  is  vastly  increased.  And  to  what  do  we  owe  draining,  with 
all  its  ^rling  advanta^  ?  To  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  nygro- 
dynamics  to  vegetable  physiology.  This  is  its  scientific  character,  its 
chamcter  as  a  product  of  human  mgenuity,  exercising  itself  on  the  physical 
world. 

"  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  the  power  of  man  to  modify  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  thereby  to  produce  those  animals  that  serve  him  bm« 
ter,  and  muce  his  position  more  advantageous.  The  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
&c.,  of  Britain,  are  even  now  almost  artificial  races.  The  difference  between 
those  animals  as  they  are,  and  animals  of  the  same  species  as  they  would 
have  been  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  the  product  of  human  ingenuity.  The 
Oorham  ox,  or  Lieicester  sheep,  is  in  one  sense  a  madiine — a  machine  for  thd 
raanufBcture  of  beef,  mutton,  fat,  and  wool,  out  of  grass,  turnips,  and  oil- 
cakes. The  improvement  of  the  breed  is  exactly  a  similar  occupation  t6 
the  improvement  of  a  cotton-mill,  or  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  If  man 
wants  more  com  than  will  grow  naturally  on  the  soil,  he  must  improve  the 
soU,  drain  it,  manure  it,  lime  it,  irrigate  it,  &c  It  is  no  longer  the  same 
soil ;  it  is  the  same  species,  but  a  different  variety  from  what  it  was  originally. 
Even  let  it  alone,  and  it  will  bear  a  different  series  of  plants.  The  original 
plants  die  out,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  others  more  useful  to  man.  And 
when  man  sows  seed  of  a  certain  requisite  character,  he  reaps  a  much  betted 
and  more  abundant  crop.  And  so  it  is  with  a  sheep,  or  a  bullock,  or  a  fowl. 
Nataraliy  he  grows  wild,  rough,  hardy,  and  takes  far  too  much  exercise  to 
fiitten.  He  is  developed  in  those  parts  that  man  esteems  the  least,  that  do 
not  poff.  He  is  unmanageable,  has  his  own  way,  nms,  jumps,  tears,  flies, 
and  dees  many  things  that  no  doubt  amuse  himself,  but  that  do  not  recom- 
mend him- as  an  investment.  The  improved  animal,  on  the  contrary,  is 
qaiet,  solemn,  fattens  well,  appears  to  understand  the  end  of  his  existence, 
and  takes  to  it  kindly ;  b^rs  beef,  and  &t,  and  mutton,  and  wool,  to  the 
▼eiy  best  of  his  power,  and  seems  pleased  with  his  prosperity.  He  even 
ieams  to  look  down  on  his  less  cultivated  companions,  and  seems  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  quiet  sense  of  his  own  superiority.  He  does  as  he  is  bid, 
and  in  all  respects  is  a  man-server.  He  does  his  work,  and  receives  his 
'^ages.- 

We  have  but  one  other  quotation  to  make,  and  we  think  ourselves 
bound  to  insert  it,  both  on  account  of  its  own  value,  and  because  it  shows^ 
in  &voiir  of  the  author,  that  however  much  he  may  have  indulged  in 
frr-Iobking  speculations,  he  yet  has  in  him  the  elements  of  a  practical 
loan,  and  can  expound  the  difference  between  the  theorist  and  the  prac- 
tical man,  or  rather  their  relative  positions,  and  different  points  of  view, 
with  perfect  discrimination  and  entire  good  sense.  Afler  describing  what, 
in  his  theory  of  *'  Human  Progression,"  he  considers  as  the  ultimatum 
to  be  achieredj  he  thus  states  his  views  respecting  the  different  positions 
and  habits  of  ihe  theoretical  and  the  practical  man  : — 

''  But  while  on  the  one  hand  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  ultimate  object  to 
be  obtained — on  that  which  is  theoretically  right— it  should  never  be  foigotten 
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that  two  other  questions  nearer  at  hand  claim  as  mgent  an  attention,— the 
questionfl,  *  Where  are  we  at  present  in  the  line  of  progress  V  and,  *  What 
are  the  next  tteps  that  require  to  he  taken  to  lead  society  towards  its  finsl 
destination  V  These  are  questions  for  the  practical  statesmen  and  for  the 
present  generation,  who  require  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  evils  that 
nave  grown  to  a  height,  and  whose  real  character  has  been  apprehended  by 
the  nation.    On  fcbue  questions  we  ^all  only  make  a  passing  remark. 

*'  Diversity  of  opinion  may  arise  between  two  men  who  are  both  wpft^ 
rently  in  the  right,  if  the  attention  of  the  one  be  directed  to  what  is  thene- 
tically  right,  and  the  attention  of  the  other  to  what  is  practically  expe- 
dient,— expedient  as  the  next  step  which  the  present  balanoe  of  powen 
in  the  state  renders  possible.  At  every  period  there  are  some  men  in  ad- 
vance of  their  age,  some  suited  to  the  requirements  of  their  sge,  and  oAeis 
behind  their  age— the  gepidae  or  loiterers,  who  remain  in  the  rear.  The 
latter  clasS)  for  the  most  part,  are  composed  of  those  whose  interests  are  im- 

Slicated  in  the  present  disposition  of  amurs,  and  who  dread  change  of  eveiy 
escription,  peniaps  from  a  vague  apprehension  that  they  may  lose  their 
powers,  while  the  increase  of  those  powers  is  an  event  not  to  be  antioipated. 
This  class  is  gradually  losing  its  influence,  gradually  receding  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  state,  and  submitting  to  a  current  that  it  can  no  longer  con- 
trol, but  which  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  impede.  The  other  two  danes 
are  the  real  labourers ;  with  them  lies  the  motive  of  progression,  and  the 
judgment  to  determine  in  what  particular  direction  change  ought  to  be 
effected.  For  the  loiterers,  every  change  is  bad ;  and  the  whole  of  their 
practical  function  is  to  retard,  to  contrive  obstacles,  to  find  impediments,  snd 
if  possible  to  prevent  investigation.  But  for  the  other  two  ctssses,  not  only 
is  the  impulse  necessary,  but  on  them  lies  the  burden  of  devising  new  con- 
ditions, which  shall  be  more  beneficial  than  the  present  conditioaa,  of  ex- 
ploring, pioneering,  prepai-ing  the  way,  and  finally  of  drasging  onward  the 
cumbrous  car  of  state,  neld  back  as  it  is  by  those  who  innerit  from  darker 
ages  the  power  of  retardation.  Between  the  two  first  classes,  however,  there 
roust  ever  be  diversity  of  opinion,  so  long  as  the  one  class  is  bent\m  wkai 
is  theoretically  rights  and  the  other  on  what  it  deems  to  be  praeticaUy  expe- 
dient. The  first  regards  the  measures  of  the  second  as  unsatisfootory,'  as  half 
measures,  as  mere  sops  to  allay  the  Cerberus  of  popular  discontent.  The 
second,  on  the  contrary,  regards  the  measures  of  the  first  as  impractioabk 
schemesi  as  theoretic  measures,  good  enoueh  perhaps  in  the  abstraQC,  (that  iS| 
measures  that  satisfy  the  reason^  but  whicn,  fromsomepeculiarity  in  present 
circumstances,  are  quite  incapable  of  application.  The  one  professedl^r  takes 
reason  for  his  criterion,  and  rejects  every  measure  that  fiills  short  of  its  re- 
quirements; the  other  extends  his  view  no  further  than  to  the  single  point 
that  enables  him  to  take  one  step  in  advance.  The  one  takes  the  nndiange- 
able  and  imperishable  element  of  man,  the  objective  reason,  crowns  it  with 
imperial  autnority,  and  demands  that  all  should  at  once  acknowledge  its  sn> 
premacy.  The  other  takes  the  variable  element  of  man — ^his  subjective 
condition — and,  rejecting  ever^  dogma  that  claims  to  be  absohite,  disMorsss 
only  on  the  proximate  possibility  of  improving  that  conditioB.  The  one 
sees  the  transparent  image  of  truth  divested  of  the  garb  of  humanity ;  the 
other  sees  the  outward  raiment  in  its  frailty  and  imperfection,  and  heeds  not 
to  draw  aside  the  drapery  that  conceals  the  divinity  of  reason. 

"  Between  these  two  parties,  therefore,  there  is  not  so  much  a  pe^etusl 
warfare,  as  a  perpetual  misunderstanding.  Their  point  of  view  is  difierent. 
They  stand  on  differont  elevations,  and  have  ouite  a  difierent  range  of  hori- 
zon. Granting  that  some  of  both  parties  (and  who  can  doubt  it  ?)  have  the 
honest  and  sincere  desire  to  advance  socie^  in  the  right  directioii,  tbera  is 
between  them  an  incompatibility  both  of  conviction  and  of  /eetmgy  which 
forbids  that  they  should  co-operate  as  labourers  in  the  same  field,  and  for 
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the  same  altimate  object.  The  one  views  society  as  in  a  tUUe  o/tranaUum^ 
aod  presMs  forward  towards  an  ultimatum.  The  other  viewB  society  as 
eqg^ged  in  ita  ordinaxy  labour,  belieres  in  no  ultimatum,  but  acknowledges 
im  oeziain  changes  are  rendered  necessary  by  a  chuoge  of  drcumstanoes. 
Hie  one  riews  the  revival  of  learning  as  the  passage  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
pteent  time  as  the  journeying  through  the  wilderness  towards  the  promised 
bod  of  rest.  The  other  believes  in  no  Egypt  and  no  promised  land,  but 
feels  that  the  daily  labour  must  be  done  in  the  world  of  politics  as  well  as  in 
the  worid  of  matter.  The  one  stands  on  the  top  of  risgah,  and  beholds 
a&r  off  the  Canaan  of  his  hopes,  the  land  of  lorig  expectation,  and  the  land 
for  which  the  past  joumeyinffs  of  the  race  have  been  but  the  necessary  pre- 
pontiona.  The  oiher,  like  Lot,  beholds  the  plain  of  Jordan  that  it  is  well 
watered  everywhere,  and  journeys  eastward  that  he  may  find  sustenance 
fi)r  his  flock.  The  one  is  an  intellectualist,  who  believes  in  the  supremacy 
of  reason,  and  attributes  the  systematic  errors  of  society  to  erroneous  pro- 
positioQB.  The  other  is  an  empiric,  who  admits  that  the  conditions  of  man- 
kind may  be  gndnally  improved.  The  one  fixes  his  eye  on  truthj  and  for- 
gets the  intermediate  distance  that  separates  man  from  its  realization.  The 
other  fixes  his  eye  on  man  as  he  appears  at  present,  foigetting  alike  the 
history  of  his  transformations  and  the  probame  goal  that  must  form  his 
destination. 

^To  a  certain  extent,  both  are  necessary — both  are  workers  in  the  great 
field  of  human  improvement  and  of  mans  amelioration.  Incomprehensible 
ss  they  must  be  to  each  other  (stUl  the  last  final  item  of  change  shall  bring 
both  to  an  identity  of  purpose),  they  are  fellow-labourers  in  the  scheme  of 
e? olution.  The  one  devises  i^  off  the  general  scheme  of  progress ;  the 
other  carries  the  proximate  measures  of  that  scheme  into  practical  operation. 
The  one  is  the  nydrographer  who  constructs  the  charts;  the  other,  the 
nuLTiner  who  navigates  the  ship,  ignorant  perhaps  what  may  be  its  final 
destination. 

''  Between  the  man  of  theory  and  the  man  of  practice,  therefore,  there  is 
(at  present)  a  perpetual  though  fluctuating  difference.  Seldom  is  it  given  to 
man  in  this  world  to  understand  aright  his  own  position ;  and  though  he 
may  labour,  and  labour  well,  it  is  rare  that  he  can  appreciate  correctly  the 
tme  potUion  of  his  labours.  And  thus,  in  the  field  of  politics,  the  theorist 
and  the  man  of  practice  appear  to  misunderstand  the  bearings  of  their 
respective  occupations.  The  theorist,  too  often  trusting  to  his  individual 
perceptions,  forgets  that  propositions  which  appear  to  him  of  absolute  certi- 
tnde,  can  never  be  aoceptea  by  the  world  until  they  have  received  a  far 
wider  authentication  than  any  one  man  could  possibly  bestow  upon  them. 
And  though  perchance  he  might  evolve  some  propositions  which  should 
ultimately  be  able  to  stand  their  ground,  experience  will  prove  that  the 
diffusion  of  truth  is  no  less  necessary  than  its  discovery.  Truth,  like 
learen,  must  pervade  the  mass  before  the  requisite  transformation  is  effected. 
On  the  other  nand,  the  man  of  practice  moves,  for  the  most  part,  as  he  is 
impelled  by  the  convictions  of  the  multitude,  and  his  object  is  not  to  theorize 
hut  to  design  the  requisite  chancres,  and  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The 
theories  of  to-day  he  regards  with  uidifference  or  averuon ;  they  an  of  no 
practical  avail ;  he  is  pressed  with  the  necessity  of  action,  and  act  he  must, 
or  his  place  must  be  ceded  to  another.  But  he  also  forgets.  He  forgets 
that  the  very  measures  which  he  now  reduces  to  practical  operation  were 
the  tkeoriM  of  the  past  generation,  and  that  he  is  only  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  schemes  which  the  practical  men  of  other  times  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  he  regards  the  theories  of  this  day ;  and  the  very  theories 
(some  of  them  at  ^  events)  which  he  regards  with  aversion,  are  destined 
to  become  the  taeosaies  of  some  fiilnre  man  of  practice,  who  bestows  on  the 
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theories  of  his  day  the  same  chanicteriatic  abhorrence.  He  forgets  that  he 
moved  in  action  because  the  multitude  have  moved  in  mind;  and  that  the 
multitude  moved  in  mind  because  they  had  imbibed  the  theories  of  fonner 
speculators,  and  changed  their  credence  under  the  influence  of  conviction. 
He  forgets  that  change  of  credence  comes  from  theoretic  speculation.  He 
foi^ets  that  if  there  were  no  theories  there  would  l)e  no  change,  and  if  oo 
ch^ge,  no  necessity  for  him  to  execute  it." 

The  concluding  section  of  the  book  has  some  strange,  and«  to  tts,  not 
very  intelligible  speculations  respecting  natural  theology,  moral  theology, 
and  other  cognate  topics,  with  any  further  account  of  which  we  do  not 
mean  to  trouble  the  reader.  Of  course  there  is  a  pointed  allusion  to  "  the 
great  Dr.  Chalmers,"  and  a  passing  fling  at  the  reign  of  Moderatism  in 
Scotland, — things  which  distinctly  enough  indicate  the  religious  sect  to 
which  the  author  adheres,  and  which  will  no  doubt  have,  their  effect  in 
making  his  book  a  iavourite  with  a  pretty  numerous  and  influential 
party  ; — but  whether  they  will  continue  to  form  parts  of  the  coming  or 
new  advancing  religious  millennium,  we  do  not  pretend  to  '* posit''  for 
they  are  above  our  "  concepts"  and  we  willingly  leave  them  "  to  func- 
tion" as  they  may. 

Considering  the  vast  and  varied  mass  of  materials  contained  in  this 
volume,  and  the  attempts  at  philosophical  arrangement  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  characterized,  we  at  once  admit  that  our  review  of  it  has 
been  but  curaory  and  superficial,  because  such  a  cursory  glance  was  all 
that  our  limits,  and  indeed  the  very  nature  of  the  work  itself,  permitted 
us  to  take.  But  our  review,  though  slight  and  superficial,  has,  we  trust, 
been  honest  and  candid,  and  even  lenient  to  the  author.  We  consider 
him  to  be  a  person  of  good  intention,  and  probably  of  an  amiable  dis- 
position, though  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  that  his  benevolence  and  good 
meaning  have  sometimes  led  him,  as  they  have  done  many  other  persons 
so  gifted,  into  a  wrong  tract  of  appreciation  and  of  thought.  We  con- 
sider him  to  be  a  person  so  far  at  least  imbued  with  a  philosophical  spirit, 
as  to  have  traced  the  logical  and  chronological  order  of  the  different 
sciences  with  a  very  plausible  appearance  of  accuracy  and  truth, — 
though  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  philosophy  is  the  prominent  cha- 
racteristic  of  his  genius,  or  even  that,  so  iar  as  it  characterizes  him,  it 
is  of  the  purest  and  best  kind.  We  think  we  have  evidence  that  he  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  most  of  the  practical  questions  that  are  most 
currently  agitated  by  public  men  and  politicians,  though  we  cannot  say 
that  in  all  cases  he  has  treated  these  questions  in  the  most  temperate 
and  judicious  manner ;  and,  lastly,  we  believe  him  to  be  seriously  re- 
ligious,— though  there  may  be  things  in  his  religious  views,  whidi  an 
enlightened  theologian,  instead  of  sympathizing  with,  would  be  more  dis- 
posed to'  pardon  and  to  pass  by. 

We  are  further  quite  satisfied  that  all  nature,  physical,  social,  and 
moral,  is  formed  on  a  principle  of  progression, — that  most  of  the  evils  by 
which  humanity  has  been  afflicted  have  originated  in  ignorance  and 
error,-7~that  as^more  enlightened  views  of  all  human  duty,  and  all  social 
and'political  arguments,  are  obtained,  the  general  condition  of  the  race 
will  exhibit  a  corresponding  advancement, — that  there  is  a  logical  and 
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ehronological  oi*der  in  which  science  of  all  kinds  is  disposed  to  manifest 
and  expand  itself^— and  that  as  the  science  of  man  and  his  relations  is  at 
the  bead  of  the  whole  host  of  arrangements^  this  science,  considered  in  its 
widest  extent,  will  probahly  be  the  last  portion  of  the  series  that  will 
undergo  its  destined  evolution. 

In  all  this  we  agree  with  our  author — and  on  these  principles  we  think 
ourselves  both  entitled  to  expect  a  glorious  futunty  for  the  race  to  which 
we  belong,  and  to  triumph  with  no  common  exultation  in  so  delightful 
an  anticipation.  But  when  we  have  gone  thus  far  with  the  tendencies 
of  enlightened  speculation,  we  perceive  two  extreme  errors,  into  which, 
in  the  further  and  ultimate  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  we  have  found  our 
guides,  as  explorers  of  the  far  distant  evolutions  of  futurity,  extremely 
apt  to  be  betrayed,  and  against  both  of  which  we  wish,  with  all  submis- 
Bion,  to  guard  our  readers. 

In  the  first  place,  proceeding  on  the  idea  of  the  essential  tendencies  of 
nature  and  life  to  progression,  and  on  expanding  knowledge  as  the  chief 
instrument  and  necessary  concomitant  of  this  progress,  some  speculators 
spin  out  the  thread  of  progress,  till  it  becomes  mere  inanity  or  identical 
futility,  and  land  in  the  wise  result,  that  when  all  men  are  perfectly 
wise,  and  act  according  to  this  perfect  wisdom,  there  will  be  no  more 
ignorance,  nor  vice,  nor  misery,  nor,  it  may  be,  death  in  the  world ; 
but  that  perfection,  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term,  will  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  concluding  scenes  of  even  this  teiTestrial  habitation 
of  man. 

Other  speculators  insist,  that  as  all  present  misery,  and  vice,  and 
misrule  proceed  from  ignorance  and  error,  the  last  result  of  the  destined 
progression  of  our  race  will  be,  not  merely  a  continuation  of  their  pro- 
gress with  some  sublimated  and  inconceivable  absence  of  defect  and 
exhibition  of  perfection,  but  a  reversal  of  all  that  now  characterises  the 
condition  of  our  world,  and  that  gives  to  it  its  distinctive  aspect  as  a 
varied  but  progressive  manifestation  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness, — 
that  is  to  say,  all  distinctions  are  to  be  abolished — all  notions  of  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  good  and  bad,  energetic  and  slothful,  wise  and 
foolish,  are  to  be  done  away,  and  a  universal  radicalism  to  characterise 
the  lam  of  our  earth,  and  the  conditions  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  final 
evolution  of  their  destinies. 

The  former  of  these  two  errors  we  consider  to  be  mere  simplicity  and 
folly,  and  not  worthy  of  a  serious  refutation,  for  it  is  in  fact  but  an 
identical  proposition ;  the  latter  we  consider  to  be  at  variance  with  every 
just  interpretation  of  the  actual  appearances  of  nature  and  of  life — to  be 
calculated  to  lead  the  minds  even  of  those  who  only  speculatively  adopt 
it,  into  altogether  erroneous  and  delusive  trains  of  thought ;  and  when 
attempted  to  be  brought  into  actual  operation,  even  on  a  very  low  scale, 
to  be  the  certain  ibrerunner  of  some  of  the  greatest  calamities  and  most 
hateful  aspects  which  human  societ}^  is  capable  of  exhibiting. 

''  If  Sodety,"  says  our  author, ''  continue  to  progress  on  the  same  routine 
or  plan  that  noav  be  inferred  from  our  observation  of  its  past  progress,  and  if 
soffident  time  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  evolution,  there  must 
come  a  period  when'  the  equilibrium  of  equity  shall  be  restored,  and  every 
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individual   in  the  state  thall  be  exactly  equal  in  his  priniaty  politicd 
function." 

And — '^  Absolute  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  the  slightest 
distinction  of  individuals  or  classes,  is  therefore  the  ultimatum  of  pinitical 
progi'esiion." 

Against   all    such  notions  we  seriously  and  earnestly  cautimi  our 
readers — for  ourselves,  we  think  them  utterly  untenable  ;  but  yet  neither 
this  portentous  error,  nor  the  childish  and  mawkish  fancy  that  precedes 
it,  have  the  least  effect  in  lessening  our  belief,  that  the  world  is  to  go 
on  in  a  glorious  progress  through  ages  which  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  number. 
We  are  sure  of  this — prophets  have  foretold  it — great  poets  have  sung       \ 
of  it — the  heart  of  man  exults  in  it — and  nature,  justly  interpreted,  sets 
her  seal  on  the  glorious  and  mighty  truth.     We  love,  occasionally,  to 
let  our  minds  out  in  the  blessed  anticipation  of  the  many  generations       I 
that  are  to  come  forth,  to  admire  the  same  scenes  that  we  have  admired,        | 
to  enjoy  the  same  pleasures,  and  to  carry  forward,  under  better  auspices       , 
than  we  have  known,  the  great  work  which  our  race  has  been  called       | 
into  existence  to  accomplish.     We  think  with  rapture  of  the  great  cities 
that  will  yet  arise — of  the  great  deeds  that  will  be  done— of  the  gifted 
men  that  will  put  forth  their  powers— of  the  sciences  that  will  be  culti-       I 
vated— of  the  beautiful  specimens  of  art  that  will  be  exhibited— of  the 
benevolent  institutions  that  will  be  established— of  the  wider  influence       | 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  that  will  be  displayed— of  the  savage  nations       ] 
that  will  be  reclaimed — ^nd  of  the  celestial  light  that  seems  to  our  pro- 
phetic fancy  to  hover  over  this  long  and  blissful  evening  of  our  beloved 
earth.     But  the  subject  is  better  fitted  for  poetry  than  philosophy,  and 
it  must  be  a  dull  mind  indeed  that  does  not  rise  into  poetry  when 
occupied  with  such  anticipations,— Here,  then,  goes  our  Apostrophe — 

I 
TO  THE  UNBORN. 

The  womb  of  Nature  teems  with  endless  life, 
Endless,  and  with  progressive  beauty  graced ; 
More  lovely  and  more  perfect  in  its  fonns 
Than  all  the  myriads  of  the  past  have  showed, 
Or  all  the  Brandeur  of  the  livmg  breathed. 

Ye  slumberinff  forms,  that  wait  the  call  to  rise, 
Unconscious  of  the  high  behest  that  waits 
Your  entrance  upon  life,  and  lifers  blest  scenes ! 
How  shall  I  count  your  multitudes,  or  how 
Express  the  wonders  of  your  fates  and  forms  ? 

Earth  has  seen  much  of  beautiful  and  good ; 
Shapes  beauteous  and  beloved,  that  walked  her  groves 
In  maiden  purity,  and  chastest  love : 
Forms  high  and  noble,  on  whose  foreheads  shone 
The  wisdom  and  the  power  of  godlike  minds ; 
Breathing  high  thoughts,  'mid  youths  vrith  muaic  charmed. 
And  uttering  words  with  heavenly  music  fraught ; 
These  to  the  present  times  have  left  their  names, 
And  ages  yet  to  come  will  sound  their  praise. 

Bat  mightier  far  and  lovelier  shall  arise, 
To  claim  love  s  sigh,  and  wake  ambition's  flame. 
Though  known  yet  in  their  destinies  and  forms 
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To  the  Eternal  Spirit  that  shall  call 
Their  powers  to  Gfe.  each  in  his  destined  time. 
And  when  the  impulse  of  their  powers  shall  &id 
The  sphere  ordained  to  forward  the  great  plan 
Whlcn  ages  shall  eyoWe. 

What  cities  vast 
With  wisdom  and  with  glorious  art  adorned^ 
Shall  yet,  in  lands  where  savage  life  ahonnds, 
And  shadowy  forests  wave,  usurp  the  place 
On  &me's  bright  roll,  by  Athens  now  maintained, 
And  by  the  grandeur  of  Eternal  Rome  ? 

Earth  now  has  many  fields  and  mountains  filmed 
For  high  achievements  which  have  there  been  done ; 
Spots  which  the  traveller  delights  to  trace, 
And  people  with  the  forms,  that,  once,  in  might 
Roam'd  o'er  their  surfiiee,  and  in  triumph  shone. 
But  Earth's  majestic  mountains,  rivers,  plains, 
Have  but  their  destinies  of  feme  commenced ; 
And,  in  the  lapse  of  ages  yet  to  be, 
Deeds  shall  be  done,  as  fiur  above  the  past. 
As  are  the  doings  of  the  full-gtown  man, 
Above  the  sports  and  vent'rous  schemes  of  vonth* 

Ye  unborn  multitudes,  whom  now  my  thought 
Marshals  in  fancied  and  in  living  lanks^ 
Come  forth^  each  in  your  time,  and  in  vour  place ; 
Look  on  the  rising  sun,  as  we  nave  looked. 
And  on  the  evening  star  with  heart  like  ours. 
Though  brighter  or  more  peaceful  be  your  ooursei 
And  far  more  perfect  Art's  improvinff  charms 
Than  opening  Science  yet  has  shew'a  to  us; 
Yet  in  your  times  successive  ye  must  fidl, 
And  be  replaced  by  still  improving  minds; 
Ay, — when  the  scheme  is  finished^  (as  needs  must,) 
when  all  the  ttiingled  dust  of  ages  gone 
Retains  no  trace  of  its  once  living  forms, 
Still  from  the  mass  chaotic  purer  minds. 
And  bri^ter  forms  of  excellence  and  worth 
Than  e  er  have  graced  this  green  earth's  living  scenes. 
Shall  in  progressive  series  m  evolve^ 
To  bear  the  stamp  and  feel  the  breath  of  heaven. 

Roll  on,  ye  ues  of  progressive  good ; 
And  be  my  soul  transported  with  the  view. 
Which,  in  prophetic  vision,  thus  I  trace. 
What,  though  our  day  be  short  and  fuU  of  care  ? 
What,  though  we  cannot  tell  what  things  shall  come 
In  time's  long  revolutions — ^to  augment 
The  glory  and  the  peace  of  our  loved  world  ? 
Oh !  my  heart  swells  with  rapture,  not  with  grief^ 
Or  envy  of  the  happier  times  to  be. 
When  I  perceive,  by  faith*s  prophetic  lig^t. 
Heaven's  glorious  sdieme,  sull  orightemng  in  its  course 
And  love  and  wisdom^  which  will  none  o'erlook, 
Showerinff,  on  imbom  ages,  gifts  of  bliss, 
Augmentuig  still  as  Time's  long  race  proceeds. 
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Sermons  by  ^  late  Rkv.  U'ii^uam  Ramsay,  Minioter  of  Guthrie. 
'     Blackwood  and  Sons.     1851. 

Thi6  little  vela  me  is  introduced  to  the  readers  attention  bv  a  "'pre&tory 
note,"  brief  and  modestly  written,  which  once  more  tells  tue  melancholy 
tale  of  gn'at  youthful  promise  and  corresponding  expectations,  nrematnrely 
extinguished  by  death,  In  the  circles  of  domestic  bSt  such  calamities  are 
of  perpetual  recurrence ;  and,  to  the  world,  all  separate  memory  of  them  is 
lost  in  that  general  sorrow  whose  inarticulate  voice  goes  sighuig,  like  the 
mounifiil  night-winds  of  autumn,  through  the  heart  of  humanity  at  laige. 
But  William  Ramsay  lived  long  enough  to  prove  how  well,  had  it  pleased 
God  to  spare  him,  he  might  have  fulfilled  the  fondest  hopes  of  parental  and 
private  affection.  He  had  become  a  Minister  of  the  Churcli  on  earth,  be- 
fore his  presence  was  claimed  by  tlie  Church  of  the  first-bom  In  heav^L 
His  public  career,  however,  was  destined  to  be  short ;  and  the  bereavement 
sustained  by  his  friends  when  he  was  removed,  waa  participated  in  by  the 
community  to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  Indeed,  we  can  remember 
no  recent  instance  wherein  the  Ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
his  services,  and  which  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  adorn,  has  had  equal,  or 
aearly  equal,  occasion  to  deplore  a  loss  that,  in  the  common  course  of  nature, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  still  far  remote.  Ordained  at  the  early  age 
of  22,  his  ministenal  duties  were  interrupted  by  illness  when  he  was  no 
more  than  26,  and  he  was  cut  off  by  death  in  his  28th  year. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  the  results  of  extensive  research  or  mature 
experience  in  the  productions  of  so  mere  a  youth.  Still  Mr.  Ramsay  may 
justly  be  said  to  nave  been  an  old  student  while  but  a  very  young  man. 
Not  only  had  he  been  diligent,  and  distinpubhed  by  brilliant  capacity,  from 
his  boyhood ;  there  had  also  been  about  him  that  earnest  meditative,  deeply 
reflecting  thoughtfulness  which  digests  the  materials  of  education,  converting 
them  into  a  vital  nutriment, — and  without  which,  the  greatest  cleverness 
and  the  most  protmcted  opportunities  prove  wholly  unprofitable,  so  far  as 
the  chief  ends  of  learning  and  of  life  are  concerned.  We  have  been  fur- 
nished with  no  information  whatever  respecting  the  development  of  his 
character ;  none  which  sets  him  before  us  as  the  subject  of  divine  grace  in 
its  saving  and  sanctifying  efficacy.  On  these  points  the  compositions  that 
have  been  printed  as  a  memorial  of  his  name,  contain  all  the  evidence  to 
which  we  have  access.  And  that  evidence  is  enough ;  for  it  dSq>lays  a  Bin- 
gularly  clear  and  discriminating  apprehension  of  evangelical  trath,  along 
with  meek  humility  and  ardent  devotion.  We  could  well  have  believed, 
therefore,  had  we  not  happened  to  know  it  otherwise,  that  he  who  wrote 
them  was,  in  the  words  of  his  editor,  "  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  well, 
for  his  unaffected  piety,  and  his  genuine  amiability  and  kindliness  of  dispo- 
sition ;"  and  that  "  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  all  the  qualities  which 
endear  and  give  a.  charm  to  familiar  intercourse." 

This,  we  think,  is  a  modest  under-statement  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Ramsay's 
society  was  indeed  peculiarlv  attractive.  Sterling  good  sense,  an  easy  un- 
obtrusive demeanour,  varied  accomplishments,  combined  with  an  agreeable 
figure,  necessarily  made  it  so.  But  besides,  his  frank  cheerfulneas  seemed 
to  us  to  be  habitually  subdued  by  the  presence  and  activity  of  graver 
thought ;  and  a  low  soft  strain  of  perhaps  unconsciouB  sadness,  ran  tmongfa 
his  gayest  conversations,  as  if  at  intervals  some  deeper  and  tenderer  chord 
had  vibrated  within  him,  tempering  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  mind.  Our 
intimacy  with  him  was  too  brief  and  interrupted  to  wammt  our  speaking 
with  perfect  confidence  on  this  point ; — we  aim  merely  at  the  utterance  of 
our  own  recollected  impressions.  And  we  have  attempted  to  utter  these  at 
all,  mainly  because  it  appears  to  us  that  the  DiMouraes  now  presented  to  the 
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public  diaoQvet-  the  satue  under-tone  of  gentle,  chastened  melancholy.  We 
f^d  this  as  we  read  ;  but  it  is  so  recondite  and  ethereal,  that  we  continue 
unable  to  bring  it  up  into  open  view.  Yet  we  think  it  is  not,  as  it  mifi;ht 
veU  be,  a  shcdow  projected  by  our  own  regret ;  but  a  positive,  though  a 
dim  reality,  in  the  sermons  themselvies.  And  as  it  lent  a  peculiar  charm  to 
the  living  converse  of  the  author,  so  now,  when  he  is  gone,  it  secures,  by  an 
additional  tie,  a  hold  for  his  compositions  on  the  attention  and  the  heart  of 
his  reader.  In  other  respects,  the  discoui-ses  faithfully  reflect  the  character 
of  the  preacher, — lus  plain  practical  sense,  his  unaffected  simplicity,  his 
sweetness  of  temper,  his  charitable  dispositions,  his  rectitude  and  candour, 
his  habitual  musing  thoughtfiilness,  ana  his  warmly  affectionate  piety. 

The  manuscripts  from  which  the  volume  has  beon  printed  off,  were  not 
intended  by  the.  author  for  the  press ;  and  no  doubt,  had  he  survived  to 
bestow  up>n  them  such  a  revision  as  his  refined  taste  would  have  demanded, 
they  mignt  have  undergone  great  alterations,  perhaps  manifest  and  import- 
ant improvements.  But,  exc*ept  in  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  ser- 
mons 18  unfinislied,  few  readers  probably  will  detect  in  the  volume  any 
evidence  of  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  posthumous  publication. 
The  specimens  which  wo  are  about  to  transcribe  will  make  it  sufficiently 
plain,  that,  whatever  they  might  have  derived  from  further  toil  in  the  way 
of  rhetorical  adornment,  Mr.  Ramsay*s  pulpit  preparations  could  scarcely 
have  gained  anything  at  all,  in  point  either  of  perspicuity  of  thought,  or 
precision  and  cfcamess  of  langui^e.  Exact  conception,  and  accurate  diction, 
legitimate  yoke-fellow^  always,  have  seldom  been  more  equally  matched 
than  in  his  pages,  where  nothing  is  vague,  ambiguous,  obscure,  or  redundant. 

The  first  sermon  in  the  volume  has  for  its  siubject  the  '"  call  to  salvation." 
It  is  founded  on  the  text,  John  vii.  37.  ^  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of 
the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  any  roan  thirst,  let  him  come 
Qoto  me  and  drink."  The  following  is  the  second  division  of  the  discourse, 
under  which  the  author  oonmders  ''  who  they  are  to  whom  our  Saviour 
addresses  this  invitation." 

"  Is  it  to  the  righteous  exclusively  ?  to  roeti  of  correct  deportment  and 
moral  lives,  who  walk  blamelessly  before  God  and  man  ?  No ;  if  the  in- 
vitation were  restricted  to  such,  if  for  the  righteous  only  salvation  was  pro- 
vided, such  an  invitation  would  be  of  no  use ;  for  in  the  sight  of  God  there 
is  none  righteous — there  is  none  who,  in  himself,  can  deserve  anything  at 
the  hands  of  God  but  wrath  and  punishment.  Even  the  cradled  infant  is 
polluted  bv  a  deep  stain  of  guilt,  which  nothing  but  the  atoning  merits  of 
Jesus  Chnst  could  wash  away.  The  holiest  man,  the  most  pious  towards 
his  Maker,  the  most  charitable  towards  his  neighbour,  the  most  mortified 
in  his  sinful  affections,  the  most  heavenly  in  his  desires— even  he  could  not 
stand  for  a  moment  before  the  pure  holiness  and  inflexible  justice  of  God, 
were  not  the  death  of  Christ  interposed  as  a  shield  to  protect  him  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty,  which  shall  hereafter  be  revealed  from  heaven  to 
take  .vengeance  on  the  breakers  of  His  law.  Even  he  cannot  rightly  build 
hia  hopes  on  any  other  foundation  than  simply  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified.  Let  none  imac^ine  that,  by  a  well-spent  life,  or  by  his  self-denial, 
or  by  the  abundance  of  his  good  works,  he  has  entitled  himself  in  fm^ 
measure  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  God.  All  evil  in  His  sight  is 
abominable ;  nor  can  an^  degree  of  excellence,  as  men  count  exceUence^ 
atone  for  a  single  sin :  it  is  only  a  perfect  righteousness  by  which  divine 
justice  can  be  satisfied  ;  it  is  only  by  the  perroct  righteousness  of  Christ, 
imputed  unto  ns,  that  we  are  delivered  from  the  condemnation.  All,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  are  alike  unworthy ;  and  to  every  one,  without  respect  to 
bis  greater  or  less  unworthincss,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  freely  imputed, 
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so  soon  as  he  becomes  a  believer.  Fear  not  then,  O  sinner  1  if  your  iniqui- 
ties appear  to  rise  np  in  terrible  array  against  yon,  and  to  shut  you  oat  from 
all  hope  of  foigiveness.  If  yonr  guilt  be  great,  the  salvation  of  God  is 
irreater ;  much  as  vour  sins  may  alwund.  His  grace  abounds  modi  more. 
The  more  you  feel  your  own  ungodliness,  the  nHwe  eozSdenilY  may  you 
throw  vonrself,  through  Jesus  Christ,  upon  the  tree  grace  of  God,  who^  for 
His  saxe,  justifies  tlie  ungodly. 

^*  Is  it  to  the  wise  and  learned,  that  the  Saviour  directs  His  invitation? 
to  those  who,  by  assiduous  stud  v  and  patient  thought,  were  prepared  for 
receiving  his  sublime  doctrines  f  No.  He  publislMs  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  not  in  the  court  of  the  elders,  among  the  grave  rulets  of  Isrsel— 
not  among  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  seancfaers  and  expoundexs  of  the 
law — ^not  among  the  Sadducees,  the  haughty  worshippers  of  their  own  un- 
derstandings, but  among  the  whole  mixed  multitude  that  had  come  up  to 
the  feast,  tne  true  and  the  honourable,  the  young  man  and  the  ancient,  the 
learned  and  the  simple.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  peculiarly  a  re- 
ligion for  the  oonmion  people ;  it  takes  little  notice  of  any  temporal  dis- 
tinction. The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  rude  as  well  as  the  learned,  all 
are  freely  invitM  to  look  unto  Christ  and  be  saved.  *  That  the  soul  be 
without  knowledge  it  is  not  good ;'  yet  it  is  wondeifiil  with  how  little  a 
share  of  the  knowledge  whidi  man  can. impart,  the  soul  may  attain  to  that 
knowledge,  without  which  all  other  knowledge  is  worthless.  The  great 
doctrinea  of  religion  are  few  and  simple ;  their  evidence  is  such  as  the 
simplest  mind  may  readily  comprehend,  if  it  is  considered  in  a  humble  and 
teachable  spirit.  However  little,  else  he  may  know,  the  sinner  knows 
enough  for  the  saving  of  his  soul,  if  only  he  knows  the  true  God,  and  Jesos 
Christ  whom  He  haUi  sent ;  if  he  knows,  understands,  and  practicaUy  be- 
lieves that  he  is  by  nature  and  by  practice  sinful,  and  therefore  liable  to  the 
wrath  of  God ;  and  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  an  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  fleidi^  but  after  the  Spirit. 

^'  But  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  invitation  is  limited  to  the 
penitent,  to  those  who  are  deeply  humbled  on  account  of  traoegressioii, 
who  feel  the  weight  of  the  wratn  of  God  pressing  with  intolerable  weight 
upon  them,  and  who  long  for  deliverance  from  guilt  and  sin  as  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water-brooks !  To  such,  doubtless,  the  call  of  the  Savioor 
IS  addressed,  and  to  them  especially,  but  not  to  them  alone.  You  are  not 
to  wait  for  repentance,  that  you  may  thereby  be  qualified  to  come  to  the 
Saviour ;  for  if  it  were  so,  wliat  would  be  the  meaning  of  the  statem^t, 
that  he  came  to  give  repentance  unto  Israel  ?  Repentance  is  not  a  qualifi- 
cation which  Christ  requires  of  us  previously  to  our  coming  unto  him,  but 
a  blessing  which  he  bestows  upon  us  when  we  do  come.  His  invitation  is 
made  to  every  one  who  thirsteth — ^t.  e.  to  every  one  who  feels  the  want  of 
salvatimi.  And  who  is  there  that  is  here  excluded  ?  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  feel  the  want  of  salvation  ?  Who  is  there  among  the  unconverted, 
or  the  bdf  converted,  that  does  not  thirst  for  some  deliverance  ?  ^Vho  is 
there  that  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present  condition,  and  desires  no- 
thing more  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  ail  the  noise  and  tumult,  the  rest- 
lessness and'confhsion,  which  shows  itself  everywhere  ?  What  is  it  but  the 
outward  expression  of  the  inward  cry  of  unr^generate  humanity.  Who  will 
show  us  any  good  ?  When  man  fell,  he  lost  communion  with  God,  and 
thereby  he  lost  happiness.  All  the  ways — and  they  are  many — which  he 
has  tried  for  supplying  the  want  which  he  feels,  have  disappointed  him ; 
the  crv  still  is,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  All  the  resources  to  which 
men  flee  for  relief,  however  they  may  lighten  the  symptoms,  aggravate  the 
disease ;  they  leave  the  cravinff  of  the  soul  unsatisned.  There  is  no  pesce, 
no  comfort,  no  happiness  which  will  bear  reflection,  until,  by  an  unreserved 
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AooeptHioe  of  the  gospel^  we  have  the  light  of  God's  oonntenanoe  lifted  up 
upon  IB,  and  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  that  peace  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  The  disease  may  be  hidden,  but  it  cannot 
otherwise  be  healed.  The  ciaving  may  be  set  at  rest  for  a  time,  but  it  can- 
not odierwise  be  satisfied.  There  is  no  rest  for  an  immortal  spirit  but  in 
the  bosom  of  God.  There  is  no  rest  for  a  fiiUen  spirit  without  reconciliation* 
The  want  of  this  rest  is  more  often  Mi  than  it  is  adcnowledged.  AH  who 
are  sbrangets  to  the  security  of  the  covenant, — all  who  are  strangers  to  the 
peace  of  God^ — all  who  are  strangers  to  the  new  life  which  is  in  Christ 
JmaSf  all  are  included  in  the  invitation, — '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me  aad  drink.'  In  the  day  of  prosperity,  in  the  ardour  of  youth, 
imidst  thtt  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  tms  life,  the  sinner  may  for  a 
while  foiget  his  misery ;  but  when  the  means  of  enjoyment  are  taken  from 
him,  or  when  they  fail,  as  fiiil  they  will,  to  ^ve  him  pleasure,  where  is  he 
to  look  for  relief  f  Perhaps  he  will  still  go  on  to  ibllow  after  vanity ;  but 
if  he  is  wise,  he  will  be  satisfied  with  the  experience  which  he  already  has 
of  the  emptiness  of  godless  enjoyment,  and  will  meekly  obey  the  call  of  his 
Sariour, — '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  l^n  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls/  Such  is  the 
call  of  die  Saviour  to  perishing  sinners ;  and  these  words  of  his,  simple  as 
they  are,  are  worth  all  the  volumes  of  human  philosophy  and  human 
dirinity  put  together.  He  that,  in  his  own  soul,  practically  knows  their 
meaning,  knows  enough  to  make  him  happy  in  time  and  for  eternity.  And 
to  all,  without  distinction  of  character,  the  call  is  given.  All  who  bear  the 
name  of  man,  however  anfiil,  however  degraded,  however  miserable ;  all 
who  have  part  in  that  nature  which  the  Son  of  God  hSi  taken  upon  himself, 
—the  king  upon  Ids  throne  and  the  homeless  begear  by  the  wayside,  the 
student  in  his  chamber,  the  ploughman  in  the  field,  the  mechanic  at  his 
loom — to  ail  the  healing  fountain  of  salvation  is  opened,  that  they  may 
drink  abundantly  of  the  waters  of  blessing.  From  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
none  are  shut  out  but  those  who  wiU  not  come  in.  God  commandeth  all 
men  everywhere  to  repent ;  and  this  is  his  eternal  decree,  which  cannot  be 
annulled  or  altered— the  soul  that  chooeeth  life  shall  live,  the  soul  that 
ehooseth  death  shall  die." — (pp.  6-11.) 

The  length  of  this  passage, — which  we  could  not  have  curtailed  without 
doing  injustice  both  to  the  aathor  and  the  subject, — warns  us  to  be  sparing 
in  our  further  extracts.  One,  of  considerable  extent,  we  cannot  persuade 
outkIvos  to  withhold ;  with  another,  and  a  much  shorter,  we  will  conclude. 
Respecting  ^^  the  proper  evidences  and  expressions  of  a  true  love  to  the 
SftYiour,"  Mr.  Ramsay's  views  are  thus  stated  : — 

'*  Let  me  warn  you  earnestly  against  the  fetal  delusion,  that  love  to  Christ 
conffists  in  mere  emotion,  in  xapturous  feelings  of  tenderness  and  sympathy, 
mhea  you  think  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  ecstatic  elevations  of  soul  when 
yon  meditate  on  his  glory.  Such  feelings  are  certainly  not  to  be  repressed^ 
—they  axe  rather  to  be  cherished  and  encouraged ;  for  although  they  are 
not  in  themselves  the  substance  of  divine  love,  they  may  tend  to  keep  alive 
the  languid  flame,  and  fim  it  into  hieher  brightness.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
relied  on,  as  sufiBdent  evidence  in  themsehes,  that  we  possess  that  love  to 
Christ,  without  which,  the  name  and  outward  calling  of  a  Christian  are  leas 
than  nothing  and  very  vanity.  The  love  which  our  Saviour  demands  of  us, 
is  not  so  much  a  feejine  as  a  principle,  not  a  mere  passionate  sentiment  or 
^low  of  emotion>  but  a  living  and  practical  affection,  ruling  the  heart,  bend- 
ing the  wUl,  and  regulatmg  the  wliole  life.  Doubtless,  where  the  principle 
exists,  it  will  naturally  give  rise  to  lively  feeling ;  but  the  degree  m  which 
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it  does  80,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  varieties  of  natural  con- 
stitution. It  id  possible  for  a  man  to  liavc  a  true  and  Hying  attachment  to 
his  Redeemer,  without  having  experienced,  in  the  whole  course  of  bis  life, 
any  feclinc^  of  passionate  devotion,  because  such  feelings  may  not  be  con- 
genial to  me  frame  of  mind  which  God  has  given  him  ;  and  it  is  unhappily 
quite  possible — ^for  experience  has  too  often  proved  the  poesibility — that  a 
man  may  speak  of  Christ  with  rapturous  fluency,  and  even  think  of  him 
with  keen  and  pleasurable  emotion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  although  be 
yields  Ilim  his  imAp;inution,  his  heart  is  far  from  Him.  We  are  not  entitled 
to  condemn  our  neighbour  as  a  man  who  does  not  love  Christ,  we  are  not 
entitled  indeed  to  condemn  our  neighbour  at  all, — but  we  are  not  entitled 
to  regard  our  neighbour  as  a  man  who  is  not  actuated  by  a  sincere  love  to 
the  Saviour,  because  his  love  does  not  show  itself  precisely  in  that  particular 
way  which,  judging  from  ourselves,  we  should  naturally  be  disposed  to  ex- 
pect. Even  in  the  Apostles  themselves,  who  unquestionably  possessed  this 
great  and  indispensable  principle  in  the  very  iiighest  degree,  the  way  in 
which  the  principle  operated  was  for  from  being  the  same.  In  St.  Peter  Ji 
seems  chiefly  to  have  evinced  itself  in  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ; 
in  St.  Paul,  in  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  so  wonderfully 
called  him  from  darkness  into  light,  and  an  untiring  devotion  to  his  service ; 
in  St.  John,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  tender,  but  profoundly  reverent 
attachment. 

'*  But  it  may  be  asked,  Are  there  then  no  marks  by  which  I  may  know 
whether  I  really  possess  this  principle  ?.  Surely  there  are ;  for  our  Savioor 
would  not  have  put  tliis  question  to  Peter,  if  it  had  been  one  that  did  not 
admit  of  a  satis&ctory  answer.  One  mark  of  love  to  Christ  unquestionably 
is,  a  delight  in  meditating  upon  his  grace  and  glory,  and  in  holding  spiritual 
communion  with  him.  it  is  impossible  to  love  any  thing  of  which  we  do 
not  like  to  think.  The  degree  to  which  the  love  of  the  ^viour  is  produc- 
tive of  soirituai  joy  may,  and  must,  be  different  in  difiercnt  persons;  but 
this  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  this  hoi  v  affection  cannot  exist  in  any 
soul  to  which  the  thought  of  Christ,  and  the  exenrises  of  his  religion,  are 
distasteful,  to  which  they  are  not  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  which  does  not 
feel  the  absence  of  them  more  keenly  than  tne  want  of  any  earthly  bless- 
ing. Consider  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  friends  of  Jesus  during  his 
sojourn  upon  earth.  They  regarde<l  his  company  as  the  chief  pleasure,  and 
his  service  as  the  great  business,  of  their  lives ;  in  public  and  in  private  they 
were  ever  with  hun,  and  they  looked  upon  even  a  brief  exclusion  from  his 
presence  as  the  most  grievous  of  all  privations.  When  the  hour  of  his  death 
drew  near,  their  hearts  were  troubled  within  them ;  and  after  he  was  finally 
removed  from  among  them,  they  were  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple, 
cherishing  the  memory  of  their  blessed  Master,  and  the  hope  of  a  joyful 
restoration  to  his  immediate  presence  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father.  Could 
any  one  have  believed  their  professions  of  attachment,  if  their  conduct  had 
been  ^diiferent  ?  And  can  it  be  believed  that  that  man  loves  his  Saviour,  who 
would  rather  think  of  any  thing  else  than  of  him ;  who  seldom  reads,  or 
reads  without  attending  to  it,  the  faithful  record  which  we  have  received  of 
his  life  and  death ;  who  forsakes  the  assemblies  of  his  people,  where  he  has 
promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them^  or  frequents  tnem  from  no  better 
motive  than  because  he  has  been  taught  and  accustomed  to  do  so ;  who  cares 
not  to  lift  up  his  spirit  unto  him  in  secret  prayer  and  meditation  *  who  pitches 
the  tabernacle  of  his  affections  here,  and  hardly  bestows  a  passing  tnought 
upon  that  holy  and  happy  place,  where  the  redeemed  shall  dweU  for  ever 
with  the  Lord  ? 

*^  But  the  surest  test  of  love  to  Christ  is  that  which  he  himself  has  pre- 
scribed— a  devout  and  cheerful  obedience  to  his  will.    ^  He  that  hath  my 
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commandments,  and  keepetli  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.*  Does  a  fother 
believe  that  his  child  loves  him,  if  he  sees  that  he  does  not  seek  to  ohey  him, 
and  does  not  care  whether  he  offends  him  or  not  ?  How,  then,  can  you 
flatter  yourselves  that  you  love  your  Redeemer,  unless  yon  submit  your* 
selves  hunibly  and  heartily  to  his  will,  as  he  has  revealed  it  to  you  in  his 
^^ord,  and  in  his  Providence  ?  It  is  the  languaflfe  of  every  soul  in  which 
the  love  of  Christ  has  been  shed  abroad,  '  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
heareth.' — '  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  T  If  you  do  indeed  regard  Christ 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  regard  him,  your  love  will  not  spend  itself  in  empty 
professions,  and  vague  feelfngs  of  attachment,  but  you  will  make  it  your  meat 
and  drink  to  do  his  will,  even  as  he  made  it  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Father ;  you  will  ever  8eek»  in  his  strength,  a  nearer  conformity 
to  his  image ;  and  whatever  you  know  to  be  displeasing  to  him,  you  will 
shun  as  the  gates  of  death.  When  you  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  as  we  must  all  shortly  stand  before  it,  it  will  avail  you  nothing  to  say, 
^  Lord,  ]  have  loved  thee  much  and  tenderly,  for  my  sotll  has  often  been 
stirred  within  roe  when  I  thought  of  thy  grace  and  thy  glory/  If  you  have 
no  better  evidence  than  this  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  love,  you  can  ex- 
pect no  other  sentence  than  that  which  he  pronounces  on  those  who  have 
enjoyed  and  exercised  his  gifts  without  accepting  his  grace,  ^  Depart  from 
me,  1  never  knew  you,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity.  " — Pp.  150-164, 

Our  final  extract  is  from  the  conclusion  of  a  sermon  on  "  Regeneration," 
and  will  give  our  readers  an  example  of  Mr.  Ramsay's  dehortatory  style. 

^  We  ask  you,  then,  my  brethren,  as  the  most  solemn  and  serious  ques- 
tion which  you  can  put  to  your  own  souls — we  ask  you  individually,  or 
rather  we  entreat  you  individually  to  ask  yourselves — have  you  any  reason- 
able ground  for  believing  that  you  are  a  child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  his 
kingdom  ?  Have  you  been  called  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  serve  the  living  God  ?  We  do  not  ask  you,  it  would 
serve  no  purpose  to  ask  you,  when  and  how  you  became  a  child  of  God. 
There  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  particular  time  when  you  were  turned 
from  sin  to  God,  for  every  thing  which  is  in  time  must  have  begun  to  be  at 
some  particular  point  of  time ;  and  in  some  cashes,  doubtless,  perhaps  in 
many,  the  effects  of  regeneration  mav  be  so  sudden  and  decided  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  time  when  the  old  man  was  put  off,  and  the  new  man 
put  on.  The  three  thousand  men  who  were  converted  at  once  by  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Peter,  could  have  no  difficulty  in  dating  their  conversion  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  But  this  is  not  alwaw  the  case,  probably  it  is  not  gene- 
rally the  case.  As  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  so  the  Spirit  of  God 
worketh  when,  and  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth,  and  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  operation  are  often  hidden  from  us.  The  spiritual  life  may  sometimes 
seem,  like  the  gourd  of  Jonah,  to  grow  up  in  a  night;  though  it  cannot, 
like  it,  perish  in  a  night,  but  endureth  for  ever :  in  other  cases,  it  may  appear 
like  the  seed  which  a  man  hath  sown  in  his  field,  which  '  springeth  and 
groweth  up,  he  knoweth  not  how.'  We  do  not  ask  you,  then,  how  or  when 
you  became  a  child  of  God,  for  that  is  a  question  which  perhaps  might  only 
serve  to  perplex  you  ;  but  we  do  ask  you,  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  you  are  a  child  of  God  at  all  ?  We  do  not  ask  you  whether  or  not 
you  sin,  for  there  is  no  man  living  that  sinneth  not ;  but  we  ask  you, 
whether  sin  reigns  in  your  hearts  ?  Do  you  give  sin  that  willing  obedience 
which  a  loyal  subject  yields  to  his  sovereign  ?  Do  you  allow  yourself  in 
nn  ?  Have  you  any  desire  to  be  delivered  from  its  power  ?  When  the 
prayer  is  offered  up  in  your  presence,  that  we  may  be  enabled  more  and 
more  to  die  unto  sui  and  live  unto  righteousness,  can  you  join  heartily  in 
the  petition?    When  you  fall  into  sin,  do  you  sincerely  repent  of  it,  not 
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merely  on  accoant  of  its  temporal  consequences,  but  becaase  it  is  an  ofienoe 
against  God  ?  And  is  it  your  wish  and  prayer  that  you  may  be  strengthened 
to  forsake  it  ?  Unless  you  can  give  a  satisfoctoiy  answer  to  these  questions, 
you  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  Are  you  a  child  of 
God  ?  for  you  have  not  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  him ; 
and  the  saving  change,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  has  still  to  be 
wrought  in  you. 

^'  Remember  the  awful  words  of  St.  Paal^ — *  If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.'  And  if  you  are  not  Christ's,  whose  aro 
you«  and  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?  The  whole  family  of  mankind  is  re- 
presented to  us  throughout  the  Bible,  as  divided  into  two  great  classes— 
those  who  serve  the  living  God,  and  those  who  go  after  idols  ;  those  who 
are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  and  those  who  remain  under  bondage  to  sin  and 
death.  And  as  between  these  two  classes  of  persons  the^e  is  a  broad  though 
secret  separation  in  this  life,  so  there  will  be  a  broad  and  manifest  separation 
between  them  in  the  life  that  b  to  come — even  the  great  gulf  spoken  of  by 
our  Lord  in  the  parable,  which  divides  the  regions  of  torment  from  the 
■     Jofglory-'—CPp.  iie-118.) 


Now»  these  are  fair  specimens,  assuredly  not  more  than  so,  of  the  teach- 
ing which  their  lamented  author  addressed  to  a  small  rural  congregation. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  hopes  which  were  justly  founds  on  such 
compositions, — ^hopes  that  he  who  had  begun  thus,  would  in  due  time  be- 
come, not  perhaps  an  eminently  popular,  but  what  is  far  better,  an  eminently 
profitable  and  persuasive  preacher  of  the  holy  gospel.  They  are  not  like 
juvenile  productions^ — not  in  the  least  like  them^ — ^in  several  respects  ex- 
tremely unlike  them.  There  is  no  crudity  of  thought,  no  turgidity  and 
rant,  no  confounding  profusion  of  imagery,  no  mere  unmeaning  torrent  of 
desperate  vocables.  Quiet,  grave,  and  earnest,  they  everywhere  remind  us 
of  grey  hairs.  Yet  it  is  plain  that,  utterly  unambitious  as  thev  are  in  pcant 
of  style  and  execution,  they  nevertheless  attain  a  mark  which  stands  nigh 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  mere  ambition ;  for  the  gentle  stream  of  simple  and 
elegant  language  which  runs  through  them,  perfectly  limpid  in  its  cleamesB^ 
is  found  to  carry  with  it  a  rich  frei^t  of  precious  and  weu-conaideied  tmth. 
The  writer  applied  himself  with  a  direct,  single-minded,  and  vigorous  pur- 
pose to  las  suDject,  negligent  and  careless  of  all  other  efiect,  save  that  of 
communicating  truth  as  he  thought  it  in  his  heart.  Let  preachers,  and 
especially  young  preachers,  profit  by  the  example.  W^aving  all  weightier 
objections  to  the  rhapsodical,  noisy,  bombastic,  Gerundo  fodiion  which  is 
apt  to  be  adopted  by  them,  we  may  be  allowed  to  warn  them  fairly  that  it 
will  not,  and  cannot  succeed,  for  more  than  the  dog's  one  day.  They  may 
depend  upon  it  that  their  most  startling  extravagances  will  always  m  out- 
done by  the  platform  and  the  stage, — that  their  most  convulsive  vociferatioos 
will  easily  be  outroared^  both  by  the  monardi  of  the  forest  and  by  hi  more 
ignoble  bleasts.  We  believe  that  our  own  aspirants  are  less,  certainly  they 
are  not  more,  reprehensible  in  the  matter  we  speak  of,  thsn  others  of  our 
country ;  but  even  amoiu[  them^  we  have  enough  and  to  sptae  of  a  mere 
sterile  wind-and-word  eloquence.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  car^iilly 
study  Mr.  Ramsay's  sermons,  who,  though  he  had  but  left  their  ranks  when 
he  died,  may  teach  them  how  to  combine  elegance  with  simplicitj,  manive 
thought  with  clearness  of  expression,  and  persuasive  effect  with  sabdosd 
propriety  of  manner. 
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MiT€Bi8ON*0  Hand-Book  of  the  Songs  of  Scotland,    Glaagow,  Mitchison 

and  Co. 

This  is  a  collection  of  sonp  which  were  wont  to  be  sang  hy  the  celebrated 
Tooaliat,  Jonn  Wilson,  in  his  popular  concerts.  A  short  merooir  of  that 
gentleman  is  ]>refixed,  written  by  a  friendly  hand.  We  prefer  the  descrip- 
tiTe  and  historical  notes  to  the  pictorial  illustrations,  which  ao  not  reflect  much 
credit  upon  the  designers.  The  work  otherwise  is  elegantly  got  t&p,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  command  a  large  sale.  In  a  second  edition,  we  would  advise 
the  publishers  to  omit  the  portrait  of  John  Wilson,  which  is  no  likeness. 

We  quote  the  following  interesting  account  of  Wilson^s  Musical  Educa- 
tion, from  the  Memoirs. 

^  His  musical  education  seems  to  have  been  instigated  by  nature,  and  yet 
it  must  altogether  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  remarkable  triumph  over 
unfavourable  circumstances ;  for  his  voice,  so  rich  and  mellow  in  after  years, 
was,  in  his  early  youth,  thin  in  quality,  and  husky  in  expression.  He  was, 
however,  passionately  fond  of  singing ;  indeed,  his  attachment  to  it  was 
quite  a  singularity  of  chalracter :  he  never  tired  of  it^  and  seemed  to  find 
intense  delight  in  the  constant  exercise  of  his  voice.  This  peculiarity  he 
preserved  to  the  latest  period  of  his  career ; — we  have  heard  him  estimate 
his  practice  at  a  thousand  notes  a-day ;  and  to  this  natural  bent  of  inclina* 
tion  much  of  his  eminent  vocal  power  mav  undoubtedly  be  traced.  It  is 
recorded  that  Mr.  John  Mather,  leader  and  teacher  of  a  musical  association 
called  *'  The  Edinburgh  Institution/  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Gleadhill,  of  tlie 
Tron  Church  Band,  of  both  of  whom  Wilson  received  the  early  vocal  lessons 
on  which  hia  taste  was  formed,  whilst  afterwards  delighted  and  astonished 
at  the  display  of  his  abilities,  owned  that  they  could  never  have  predicted 
his  excellence,  and  that  they  certainly  never  had  discerned  his  capabilities. 
Such^  however,  are  the  results  of  enthusiasm,  practice,  and  perseverance. 
These  three  gave  new  qualities  to  the  originally  thin  and  huskv  voice  of 
Wilson,  ^though  the  conscious  genius  of  song  must  all  along  have  been 
tugging  at  his  heart;  for  long  l^fore  his  better  powers  were  developed, 
would  ne  essay  a  public  appearance  in  some  obscure  precentor  s  desk ;  and 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Duddingstone,  the  celebrated  landscape 
painter,  a  perfect  devotee  to  music,  established  a  little  band  in  his  rural 
church  at  Uaddingstone  Loch,  it  was  the  delight  of  John  Wilson  to  accom- 
pany the  precentor  from  Edinburgh  on  the  Sunday  mornings  to  this  romantic 
spot,  and  aasist  in  the  Ringings  or  occasionally  to  officiate  in  his  absence.  * 
By  these  incessant  vocal  efforts  Wilson  s  voice  began  to  be  developed ;  and 
the  accomplished  minister  of  Duddingstone  was  amongst  the  earliest  to  dis> 
cover  its  latent  qualities,  and  urge  its  careful  cultivatian.  Such  encourage- 
ment incited  a  diligent  application  to  his  musical  education ;  and  at  length 
he  felt  justified  in  Incoming  a  candidate  for  the  precentorsliip  of  Roxburgh 
Place  Belief  Church,  an  appointment  which  he  obtained.  The  salary  was 
seventeen  gniaeaa  per  ammm.  it  was  hero  that  his  beautiful  tenor  voice 
and  adairable  musical  taste,  becoming  the  subjects  of  town  talk,  attracted 
crowded  audiences  to  the  church  in  which  he  officiated.  The  congregation, 
in  admiration  of  their  precentor,  bestowed  upon  him  a  piece  ofplate.  After 
the  lajpse  of  several  years,  in  1826^  his  celebrity  induced  the  Town  Coundi 
of  Edraburgh  to  select  him  out  of  a  number  of  candidates,  one  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Templeton,  his  rival  in  Scottish  and  operatic  song,  to  fill  the  precentor's 
desk  of  the  New  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  where  the  Rev.  Henry  Grey  was 
then  m  the  height  of  his  popularity.  This  was  a  decided  step  in  advance 
for  Wikouy  wbose  modest  and  amiable  demeanour  not  only  procured  him 
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access  to  the  tables  of  many  members  of  this  the  most  fiishionable  congiega- 
tion  in  Edinburgh,  where  ne  readily  made  himself  welcome  by  the  beaati- 
ful  style  in  which  he  executed  the  melodies  of  Scotland,  but  even  led  to  his 
employment  in  the  vocal  tuition  of  their  children.  Having  quitted  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Ballantyne,  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  his  employment  as 
a  teacher  of  sineing,  he  now  strove  to  perfect  his  attainments  under  the  able 
instruction  of  Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  to  whom  Mr.  Wilson  often  warmly  and 
gratefully  .acknowledged  his  professional  obligations. 


Revolution^  and  other  Poems,  by  Susanna  Hartbill.     Edinbunrh, 
W.  Whyte  and  Co. 

Miss  Harthill  cannot  write  poetry,  and  never  will.    The  only  respectable 
thing  in  this  work  is  the  name  of  the  publiahera. 


VtOaffe  Scenes;  a  Poemy  in  Two  Parts.    Edinbui^h,  Johnston  and  Honter. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  works  which  daily  issue  from  the  press  at  the 
author's  expense,  and  from  the  sale  of  which  he  may  probably  expect  to 
realize  a  handsome  profit  and  a  glorious  reputation,  ft  is  dedicated  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie  by  his  peitnission.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  bury  it, 
in  the  words  of  our  author  : 

"  I  charge  thee  with  my  dying  breath, 
To  take  me  where  my  children  (MSS.)  sleep, 
And  lay  me  where  the  willows  weep. 
Where  songs  of  birds  e'er  greet  the  ear, 
And  streams  mn  murmuring  sweet  and  dear  ; 
Where  mountain  flower  shall  ever  bloom 
Upon  my  low  unheeded  tomb.*' 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

OrdinaUon. — Parish  of  Cambusneth-  Rev.  Mr.  M '  Dougall  has  been  elected 

an. — The  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Robert  to  this  charge,  vacant  by  the  tnmslatioii 

Shaw  Hutton,  A.M.  (formerly  of  New^  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  to  St  Tho- 

ington  Chapel,  Edinburgh,)  as  Minister  mas's  Church,  Leith. 

of  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Cambus-  Gldugow  Coae<fe.—We  learn  that  I^. 

nethan,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton,  T.  T.  t/ackson,  Profeesor  of  Theology  in 

took  place  on  Thursday  the  17th  inst  St.  Andrews,  has  been  appointed  by  the 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Watt  of  Shotls  pre-  Crown,  to  the  Chair  of  Eccleaastieeal 

sided  on  the  occasion.    On  the  conclu-  History  in  Glasgow  CoUeee,  vacant  by 

sion  of  the  Services,  Mr.  Hutton  re-  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Reid. 

ceiv.ed  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  his  The  Rev.  James  Cuthbert,  who,  for 

parishioners,  a  large  number  of  whom  eighteen  months  past,  has  acted  as  as- 

were  present.    Mr.  Hutton  was  introdu-  sistant  to  ihf  Rev.  Mr.  M'Laren  of 

oed  to  his  new  sphere  of  labour  on  Sab-  Larbert,  has  oeen  unanimously  appoint- 

bath  the  20th,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  ed  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutton  in 

of  Forgandenny.  the  charge  of  Newington  Churdi,  Edin- 

Ladyloan    Church,   Arbroaih^^The  burgh. 


H.  AKT»  .T,  PtLI.AVf*.   PRTNTEI5B,   BDINnunaH. 
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The  Bards  of  the  Bible.    By  Georoe  Gilfillan.    Edinbui^b : 
James  Hogg.     1851. 

It  is  told  of  the  famous  Robert  HeM,  that  when  some  student,  in  his 
presence,  attempted  summarily  to  show  the  superior  merits  and  claims 
of  the  Bible^  by  asserting  that  God  was  its  author,  he  replied,  that  that 
statement  was  nothing  to  the  purpose,  since  God  had  also  made  the 
meanest  reptile  and  the  most  tiny  insect.  This  was  most  contemptible 
trifling  on  the  part  of  the  great  preacher  ;  and  we  wonder  that  the  youth 
did  not  address  him  to  the  following  effect : — True,  Sir ;  God  has  made 
worms  and  flies,  and  will  not  these  stand  a  rather  favourable  comparison 
with  the  worms  and  flies  which  man  has  attempted  to  create  ? — Yet 
not  a  greater  contrast  would  there  be  between  these,  than  between  the 
book  of  God  and  all  the  books  of  men.  Whatever  God  is  the  author  of, 
whether  it  be  an  insect  or  a  book,  must  be  infinitely  superior  to  what* 
ever,  in  the  same  department,  is  the  product  of  man.  Nay,  divine 
Thoughts  have  this  grand  difference  even  from  divine  Works,  that 
whilst  the  latter  may  be  and  oflen  are  temporary  and  evanescent,  the 
former  are  stereotyped  for  eternity,  and  shall  ever  be  revelations  shining 
upon  the  mysterious  face  of  the  Infinite.  The  breath  of  God,  whether 
turned  into  souls  or  words,  gives  a  su/e  immortality.  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  not  one  woi-d  that  God  has  spoken^  nor  a  single 
aoul  of  which  He  is  the  father. 

On  a  first  view,  any  criticism  upon  the  literary  merits  of  the  Bible 
seems  a  grand  impertinence,  if  not  a  gross  profanity.  Reviewing  the 
Bible,  or  sketching  the  genius  of  the  sacred  writers,  has  a  repulsive 
sound  ;  and  the  critic's  chair,  with  the  holy  volume  on  the  table  before 
it,  is  almost  as  unpleasant  a  sight  as  the  chair  of  the  scomer.  It  must 
also  be  confessed^  that  very  much  of  the  criticism  expended  upon  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible,  has  possessed  such  a  trifling  character  as  greatly  to 
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aggravate  the  appearance  of  irreverence.  It  has  shewn  only  a  sense  of 
petty  conventional  taste,  pronouncing  one  grand  oracle  nom  heaven 
"elegant/*  another  *'  beautiful,"  and  a  third  "  truly  Homeric  or  Osaa- 
nic."  It  only  alighted  upon  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  as  if  these 
alone  were  poetical,  quite  forgetting  that,  from  the  proper  point  of  view, 
all  inspired  Scripture  is  essential  poetry,  just  as,  from  the  proper  point  of 
viow,  a  mass  of  clay  and  water  is  a  shining  planet  in  the  firmament.  A 
Cockney,  paying  his  compliments  to  the  rising  sim  or  to  some  lofty 
mountain,  has  a  close  alliance  with  the  most  of  our  critics  on  the  Bards 
of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  GilfiUan  was  entitled  to  say  of  the  criticism  of  his  predecessors, 
*'  Rarely  did  it  reach/  in  any  of  its  altitudes  of  praise^  a  term  hrgfaerthsn 
'  el6gant,'-^a  term  which,  while  accurately  measuring  Poprand  Addis^m, 
looks,  when  connected  with  Moses  and  Isaiah,  ludicrously  inadequate. 
The  age  of  which  this  was  the  superlative,  could  scarcely  measure  to 
poetry  of  that  which  saw  and  sung  the  highest  beauty  and  the  loftiest 
grandeur,  embracing  each  other  in  the  temple,  under  the  shadow  of 

'  Jehovah  thundering  out  of  Zion,  throned 
Between  the  cherubim.'  *' 

But  when  the  criticism  is  of  the  proper  range,  kind,  and  spirit,  it  is 
not  only  unobjectionable,  *  but  most  precious.  We  have  full  leave  to 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  God's  works ;  and  why  not  also  of  the  beauty  of 
his  many  authentic  woi'ds  ?  If  to  recite  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and 
show  the  poetry  which  lies  in  and  shines  through  it,  be  profane  ;  then 
it  is  equally  so  to  poiiit  upwards  to  the  starry  hosts,  and  utter  a  rhapsody 
of  admiration.  All  philosophy,  science,  and  literature,  are  really,  thou^ 
often  indirectly,  a  set  of  criticisms  on  the  manifestations  of  Deity ;  and 
why  should  a  criticism  on  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  verbal  Beve- 
iation  be  deemed  iireverent  or  blasphemous  ? 

•  A  glorious  office  it  is  to  describe  the  poets  and  the  poetry  of  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Gilfillan  fills  this  office  incomparably  better  than  all  who  have  hither, 
to  attempted  it ;  and  we  doubt  much  if  any  successor  will  be  his  equal 
The  volume  exceeds  our  expectations,  high  as  these  were,  and  vnll  remiun. 
we  venture  to  predict,  the  standard  book  on  Hebrew  Poetry.  Wilson's 
criticisms  upon  Homer,  are  not  more  worthy  of  the  theme  than  are  those 
of  Gilfillan  upon  the  Bible. 

The  formidable  difficulty  which  besets  all  criticism  upon  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible,  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  not  got  rid  of;  and  we  believe  no  man 
ever  will.  That  difficulty  is  the  comparison  which  is  always,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  made  between  human  genius  and  divine 
inspiraUon.  Whatever  theory  of  inspiration  be  adopted,  inspiration  is 
still  something  essentially  and  utterly  different  from  genius.  Genius  is 
human  intuition ;  inspiration  is  intuition  superhuman.  The  first  indicates 
the  highest  natural  mood  of  the  soul ;  the  second  indicates  a  purely  su- 
pernatural mood.  No  criticism  can  say  any  thing  about  the  latter ;  for 
we  know  nothing  of  it  either  as  a  possession  or  an  operation.  Yet 
inspiration  necessarily  expresses  itself  through  and  by  genius.  Now, 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  different  sacred  writers,  the  peculiarities 
arising  from  inspiration,  or  those  arising  fi^m  genius  in  their  individual 
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tnmdB  ^  Adj  solutien  of  this  most  pertinent  question  must  leave  insu- 
perable obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  description  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  the 
Bards  of  the  Bible.  What  Mr.  Gilfillan  says  of  Isaiah^  could,  ^yith 
equal  force  and  propriety,  be  applied  either  to  Jeremi^  or  Ezekiel. 
There  are  no  such  distinctions  between  the  sacred  writers  as  between 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Scott  and  Byron^  Wordsworth  and  Southey, 
Coleridge  and  Wilson.  They  have  not  even  the  differences  which  mark 
the  brethren  of  one  family ;  for  petty  varieties  of  dialect  are  not  worth 
the  consideration  of  any  but  a  pedantic  grammarian,  and  the  same  writer 
mi^t'have  used  them  all  in  succession,  if  living  at  different  periods. 
With  the  exceptions  of  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  Paul,  the  sa- 
cred penmen  have  almost  every  quality  of  genius  in  common. 

We  shall  briefly  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  book,  along  with  one  or  two  quotations, 
to  show  how  admirably  he  builds  upon  his  plan.  Many  admirers  of  his 
genius  have  hitherto  doubted  whether  he  possessed  oonstructiveness  ; 
but  the  noble  plan  of  the  "  Bards  of  the  Bible,"  and  the  singular  close- 
ness  with  which  he  keeps  to  it,  will  remove  all  such  doubts.  For  unity, 
it  is  a  poem,  rather  than  a  series  of  essays  upon  the  Bible* 

The  First  Chapter  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  circumstances 
creating  and  modifying  Old  Testament  poetry.  These  were,  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  flood,  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  awful  scene  of  Sinai 
•'--sufficient  in  itself  '*  to  create  a  volcanic  stream  of  national  imagina-^ 
tJon*' — ^the  peculiar  economy  of  the  Jews,  the  no  less  peculiar  set  of 
doctrines  placed  before  them — such  as  the  Divine  Unity,  the  Divinef 
Omnipresence,  the  coming  Messiah,  a  millennium  on  the  earth,  and  a 
future  state.  Amongst  the  minor  circumstances  are  noted  the  climate 
and  scenery  of  the  country  in  which  the  Bards  lived,  and  the  character-^ 
isti€8  of  the  language  which  they  spoke. 

The  Second  Chapter  is  on  the  general  characteristics  of  Hebrew  Poetryr 
its  universal  and  tropical  imagery,  its  simplicity,  ita  boldness,  and  ittf 
high  moral  tone  and  constant  religious  reference, — for,  as  the  author* 
justly  remarks,  the  Hebrew  poet  was  nothing,  if  not  sacred.  "  The 
grand  theocracy  around,  ruled  all  the  soul  and  all  the  song  of  the  bard. 
Wherever  he  stood,  under  the  silent  starry  canopy,  or  in  the  congi*6ga-» 
tion  of  the  faithful,  musing  in  solitary  places,  or  smiting,  with  high,  hot, 
rebounding  hand,  the  cymbal,  bis  feeling  was,  '  How  dreadful  is  thier 
place  !  this  is  none  other  but  the  House  of  God,  this  is  the  gate  of  hea^ 
ven.'  In  him,  surrounded  by  sacred  influences,  haunted  by  sacred  re- 
coUeotionSj  moving  through  a  holy  land,  and  overhung  by  a  heavenly 
preeence,  religion  became  a  passion,  a  patriotism,  and  a  poetry.  Hence, 
the  sacred  song  of  the  Hebrews  stands  alone  ;  and  hence  we  may  draw 
the  deduction,  that  its  equal  we  shall  never  see  again,  till  again  religion 
enshrine  the  earth  with  an  atmosphere  as  it  then  enshrined  Palestine — 
till  poets  are  the  organs  not  only  of  their  personal  belief,  but  of  the  gene- 
ral sentiment  around  them,  and  have  become  but  the  high  priests  in  a 
vast  sanctuary,  when  all  shall  be  worshippers  because  all  is  felt  to  be 
divine." 

The  Third  Chapter  contains  a  critical  discussion  of  the  varieties  of 
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Hebrew  Poetry^  as  arranged  and  classified  by  Dr.  Lowth,  Dr.  Ewatd, 
and  Herder,     The  following  is  Mr.  Gilfillan's  own  diTision : 

"  We  baye,  first.  Song — 

Exulting— in  odes  of  triumph. 

Insulting — in  strains  of  irony  and  inyeetiye. 

Mourning — over  calamities. 

Worshipping  God. 

Loving — in  friendly  or  amatory  songs. 

Reflecting— in  gnomic  or  sententious  strains. 

Interchanging — in  the  varied  persons  and  parts  of  the  simple  drama. 

Wildly — -luxuriating. 

Narrating — the  past  deeds  of  God  to  Israel — the  simple  epic. 

Predicting — the  future  history  of  the  Church  and  the  world. 
"  We  have,  second.  Poetical  Statement,  or  Statement-— 

lit.  Of  poetic  facts  (creation,  &c.) 

fid.  Of  poetic  doctrines  (God's  spirituality.) 

$d.  Of  poetic  sentiments,   with  or  without  figurative  language 
(golden  rule,  &c.) 

4tth,  Of  poetic  symbols  (in  Zechariah,  Revelation,  ftc.)" 

This  division  may  be  exhaustive,  but  we  humbly  think  that  it  is  ex. 
eeedingly  cumbrous.  The  whole  of  Hebrew  poetry  may  well  enough, 
verily,  be  contained  in  and  defined  by  so  many  separate  lines !  The 
whole  ground  is  covered  with  vessels,  so  that  it  is  impossible  &r  a  nn^ 
drop  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  escape  or  be  spilled. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  is  on  &e  Poetry  of  the  Pentateuch.  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan's description  of  Moses  as  '*  the  Homer  of  his  country,"  strikes  us 
as  singularly  inappropriate ;  for  the  simplicity  and  sublimity  which 
mark  both,  are  of  p  'otally  different  kind.  We  are  inclined  also  to  think 
that  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  overlooked  some  of  the  grandest  peculiarities  of 
the  Pentateuch.  For  example ;  so  strong  and  overpowering  was  the 
sacred  writer's  idea  of  the  eternity  of  God,  that  creation  passes  quickly 
through  its  six  brief  days— each  morning  but  a  ray,  each  evening  but  a 
cloud, — whilst  the  biographies  of  the  primitive  men  are  opened  and  shut 
afler  a  single  glance,  and  histories  the  most  important  are  despatched  as 
ephemeral  things ;  verily,  God  stood  forth  in  that  sacred  writer's  gase  to 
make  all  else  diminutive  and  momentary.  We  wonder,  too,  that  Mr. 
Gilfillan  has  failed  to  indicate,  that  the  sacred  historians  had  a  ^fi  as 
strange  and  supernatural  as  marked  the  sacred  prophets.  The  past, 
which  they  read,  was  to  all  other  men  as  much  a  blank  as  the  future 
was.  They  looked  back,  oflen  through  thousands  of  unregistered  and 
unstoried  years,  and  witnessed,  as  with  the  eye  of  a  contemporary,  an- 
cient men  and  events.  Their  "  eyes  behind"  ran  back  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  the  deluge.  They  were 
helped  by  no  records,  no  traditions,  no  monuments,  no  traces.  Picturs 
Moses — perhaps  in  the  wilderness — composing,  from  ancient  scoies  di- 
vinely reproduced  to  him,  the  five  books  commonly  ascribed  to  his  pea. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler  hill  than  Pisgah,  from  which  he  was  permitted  te 
gaze  upon  the  promised  land,  must  have  been  his  seat— whence  he  could 
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descry  fer-distant  chaos,  and  remote  paradise  !  The  historian,  at  mid- 
day, had  to  see  and  point  out  the  stars  of  night  which  had  long  since 
disappeared ;  and  the  prophet  had  to  see  and  point  out,  at  midnight, 
the  ruler  and  the  ohjects  of  the  coming  day.  A  seer's  supernatural  eye 
was  equally  needed  for  hoth. 

A  subsequent  chapter  on  the  Historical  Books  is  full  of  the  finest 
criticism,  alternating  with  sublime  pictures.  Balaam — minus  his  ass — 
is  a  splendidly  executed  full-length  portrait.  Saul,  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
and  the  Ghost  of  Samuel,  are  most  dramatically  exhibited.  Of  the  Book  of 
Ksther  Mr.  Gilfillan  tersely  remarks :  "  In  it,  God  dwells— as  the  heart 
in  the  human  frame — ^not  visible,  hardly  felt,  and  yet  thrilling  and 
burning  in  every  artery  and  vein.  No  label  proclaims  his  presence,  but 
the  life  of  the  Book  hais  been  all  derived  from  him." 

The  chapter  on  the  Book  of  Job  is,  perhaps,  the  one  of  most  transcen- 
dent ability,  though  we  think  that  the  minutice  of  the  moral  are  over 
ingenious.  We  take  the  Book  of  Job  to  be  a  drama  of  God's  providence 
in  the  univense  with  the  universe,  manifold  agencies  all  converging  upon 
the  lot  of  one  man.  Thei-e  is  a  straight  and  beaten  path  between  the 
Court  of  Heaven  and  the  threshold  of  the  patriarch — a  path  on  which 
even  Satan  is  allowed  to  enter,  that  he  might  aim  his  arrows  at  the 
good  man — the  arrows  of  death,  disease,  and  worldly  ruin ;  and  the 
wont  arrows  of  all,  a  wife's  sharp  and  poisonous  tongue,  and  the  nu- 
merous tongues  of  your  *'  good-natured  friends." 

In  Mr.  Gilfillan's  elaborate  sketch  of  what  he  calls  ''  Reconciliation," 
there  is  an  incongruous  mixture  of  the  philosophic,  the  transcendentally 
philosophic,  and  the  evangelically  bare  and  simple.  Afler  describing  a 
iceptic  of  the  Emersonian  kind,  he  asks :  "  Has  he  entertained  doubts  ? 
He  drowns  them  in  ataninp  blood  f" 

David  and  Solomon,  and  their  poems,  are  handled  with  amazing 
energy,  subtilty,  and  sympathy. 

Unquestionably,  the  noblest  part  of  the  volume  is  that  occupied  with 
the  prophets.  The  following  description  of  the  seer  is  unrivalled  in 
modem  poetry  and  prose,  and  might  have  been  written  by  the  hand  of 
Gehazi,  who  knew  full  well  the  power  of  a  prophet ! 

"  The  Hebrew  prophet,  in  his  highest  form,  was  a  solitary  and  savage 
nun,  residing  with  lions,  when  he  was  not  waylaying  kings,  on  whose  brow 
the  acorching  sun  of  Syria  had  characterised  its  fierce  and  swarthy  hue ;  and 
whose  dark  eye  swara  with  a  fine  insanity,  gathered  fi*om  solitary  commun* 
ipgs  with  the  sand,  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  sky,  as  well  as  i«*ith  the 
li^t  of  a  divine  afflatus.  He  hod  Jain  in  the  cockatrice  s  den ;  he  had  put 
his  hand  on  the  hole  of  the  asp ;  he  had  spent  the  night  on  lion-surrounded 
trees,  and  slept  and  dreamed  amid  their  hungry  roar ;  he  had  swam  in  the 
Pead  Sea,  or  haunted,  like  a  ghost,  those  dreary  caves  which  lowered  around 
it ;  he  had  drank  of  the  melted  snow  on  the  top  of  Lebanon ;  at  Sinai,  he 
had  tnoed  and  trod  on  the  burning  footprints  of  Jehovah ;  he  had  heard 
messages  at  midnight,  which  made  his  hair  to  arise  and  his  skin  to  creep ;  he 
^  been  wet  wiw  the  dews  of  the  night,  and  girt  by  the  demons  of  the 
wilderness ;  he  had  been  tossed  up  and  down  like  a  leaf  upon  the  strong  and 
veeriQg  storm  of  his  inspiration.  He  was  essentially  a  lonely  roan :  cut  ofi^, 
h  galph  u^n  gulpb,  from  tender  ties  and  human  aasociations.  He  had  no 
""me;  a  wife  he  might  be  permitted  to  marry,  but — as  in  the  cose  of  Hosea 
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— the  permiaBion  might  only  he  to  him  a  curse,  and  to  his  people  an  emUem*; 
and  wnen  (as  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel,)  her  death  hecame  necessary  as  a  sign, 
she  died,  and  left  him  in  the  same  austere  seclusion  in  which  he  had  existed 
before.  The  power  which  came  upon  him  cut,  by  its  fierce  coming,  all  the 
fhieads  which  bound  him  to  hjs  kind, — ^tore  him  from  the  plough  or^fiom 
the  pastoral  solitude^  and  hurried  him  to  the  desert,  and  thence  to  the  fiwC 
of  the  throne,  or  to  the  wheel  of  the  triumphal  chariot.  And  how  starding 
his  coming,  to  crowned  or  conquering  guilt !  Wild  from  the  wildemesii 
bearded  like  its  lion-lord ;  the  fury  of  God  glaring  in  his  eye ;  his  mantle 
heaving  to  his  heaving  breast ;  his  words  stem,  swelling,  tinged  on  their 
edges  with  a  terrible  poetry;  his  attitude  dignity;  his  gesture  power; — 
how  did  he  burst  upon  the  astonished  gaze !  how  swift  and  solemn  his  en- 
trance; how  short  and  spirit^like  his  stay;  how  dreamy,  yet  distinctly 
dreadful,  the  impression  made  by  his  worcls  long  after  they  had  ceased  to 
tingle  on  the  ears ;  and  how  mysterious  the  solitude  into  which  he  seemej 
to  melt  away !  Poet,  nay,  prophet,  were  a  feeble  name  for  sach  a  being. 
He  was  a  momentary  incarnation — a  meteor  kindled  at  the  eye,  and  blown 
on  the  breath,  of  tlie  Eternal." 

The  second  section  of  the  volume  is  on  the  Poetry  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  Mr.  Gilfillan  justly  views  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Bodyj  and  the  facts  and  doctrines  connected  with  the  Incarnation,  at 
creating  and  modifying  the  poetry  of  the  New  Testament  Although 
the  portraiture  of  the  Divine  Man  has  many  of  the  finest  touches,  yet 
we  are  pained  at  the  small  idea  given  of  Christ.  Even  when  out  of  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem,  and  away  from  under  the  care  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  Jesus  is  represented  too  much  as  a  Child.  The  following  simile, 
descriptive  of  Him  "in  whom  was  all  the  fulness  of  the'Gedhead 
bodily,"  is  extremely  questionable : — "  Divinity  lay  in  him  as  the  sun 
does  in  a  dew-drop." 

The  elaborate  and  lengthy  illustration  of  Christ's  "  unconsciouancss" 
is  equally  questionable.  Unconsciousness  may  be,  and  is,  we  believe, 
the  characteristic  of  great  human  genius  and  virtue ;  but  that  it  should 
be  a  characteristic  of  the  God-man  is  not  self-evident,  and  that  it  was 
not,  is  apparent  from  his  history.  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one," — "  I 
am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evemwre, 
and  have  the  keys  of  Hell  and  of  Death," — are  the  most  unequivocal 
assertions  of  what  he  knew  himself  to  be,  and  are  grandly  authoritative 
revelations, — like  the  self-description  of  Jehovah,  **  1  am  that  I  am." 

The  poetry  of  the  Epistles,  and  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  is  admir- 
ably discussed ;  but  space  forbids  us  to  make  any  comments. 

There  is  one  chapter,  the  insertion  of  which  in  the  volume  we 
much  regiet, — "The  future  destiny  of  the  Bible."  Mr.  Gilfillan 
seems  to  hold  that,  unless  Christ  shall  come  to  reign  personally  on  the 
earth,  and  work  new  and  mightier  miracles,  to  stamp  the  Bible  afresh, 
the  Bible  st^ds  a  great  chance  of  being  degraded,  if  not  destroyed. 
And  this  apprehension,  after  such  distinct,  confident,  and  eloquent 
statements  of  the  Bible's  divinity,  and  of  the  Bible's  infinite  auperiority 
—.-as  a  literary  composition — to  all  other  hooks  !  If  the  fear  be  wail 
grounded,  it  is  high  time  that  we  all  become  Millennarians  1  Rather 
than  lose  the  Bible,  we  shall  adopt  and  propagate  a  most  fantastic  and 
improbable  creed  about  Christ's  second  coming.  A  few  sceptics  stumble 
at  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible :  and  Mr.  Gilfillan  appears  to  think 
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that  they  vould  believe  these^  if  new  ones  were  perfonned  !  Now^  in 
Qur  view,  *  new  miracles  would  be  new  obstacles  to  such  men,  But-^to 
^me  closer  to  the  danger-7we  should  exceedingly  like  to  see  Mr.  GilfiUan 
attempt  to  show  that  modern  scepticism  is  at  all  formidable,  or  even 
eaonest^  upon  this  one  point  of  miracles.  The  most  profound,  compre. 
hensive,  and  earnest  speculations  which  unfortunately  result  in,  or  tend 
to,  scepticism^  never  stoop  to  touch  that  point.  The  objection  to  Chris« 
tianity,  grounded  in  miracles,  is  a  paltry  scientific  quibble,  worthy  of  the 
seeptifis  of  last  century,  but  utterly  unworthy  of  entering  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  Bible  is  secure  against  all  science :  and 
miFacles-objection  comes  from  the  very  surface  of  science.  The  only 
possible  danger  to  Christianity  is  from  philosophy.  To  an  earnest  and 
high  intellect,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  not  the  miracles  which 
introduced  it,  are  the  mysteries  which  perplex  and  repel.  He  does  not 
ask  his  experience  if  it  ever  registered  similar  miracles  ;  but  he  asks  his 
consciousness  if  it  harmonises  with  such  doctrines.  Holding,  with  Mr. 
Gilfillan^  that  miracles  never  made  a  convert  to  Christianity,  we  also 
hold,  against  him,  that  they  never  made  a  sceptic.  They  were  divine 
omamenU,  or  signs  meant  to  attract  universal  attention  to  the  truth  to 
be  spoken,  not  divine  influences ;  and  to  the  sceptic  they  have  never 
been  stundding-etonee,  they  have  only  been  striking^tones,  which,  afUr 
the  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  he  is  glad  to  pick  up  and  throw 
St  the  Bible.  Those  who  believe  that  sin  damns  for  ever, — that  Christ 
is  God-man,  the  Saviour  of  sinners, — that  he  will  take  their  souls  to 
heaven,  and  even  raise  their  bodies  from  the  grave  to  an  immortal  union, 
*— win  not  be  made  sceptics  when  they  are  told  that  the  same  Being, 
when  he  was  on  the  earth  accomplishing  such  a  grand  work,  performe4 
a  few  deeds  which  science  cannot  very  well  explain,  such  as  walking 
on  the  sea  ;  healing  the  sick  ;  curing  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  by  a 
word ;  and  raising  to  life  the  dead  and  the  buried.  Why,  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  are  incomparably  the  most  credible  of  all  the  points  to  which 
our  &ith  IS  claimed.  In  an  age,  too,  in  which  faith  in  appearances  and 
communications  from  the  world  of  spirits  is  rapidly  growing, — ^not  among 
the  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  but  among  the  intelligent,  the 
scientific,  and  even  the  philosophic,  many  of  whom  actually  receive  the 
croed,  and  adopt  as  facts  the  stories,  of  Mrs.  Crowe,  the  writer  upon 
gkoiU, — ^it  is  passing  strange  that  the  Bible  should  be  in  danger  of  meet, 
iog  with  a  universal  rejection  on  account  of  its  miracles  being  incredible  I 
In  short,  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  mistaken  the  very  silliest  point  of  soepti* 
eism  for  the  most  formidable.  Nor  do  we  scruple  to  say,  that  so  far  as 
the  destiny  of  the  Bible  is  concerned,  he  has  drawn  unconscionably  upon 
bis  imagination  to  heighten  his  picture  of  the  dangers  of  Christianity, 
from  the  whole  field  and  from  all  the  forces  of  scepticism.  The  Bible 
has  not  now  lost  its  divinity,  save  to  those  in  whose  eyes  it  never  was 
divine ;  and  a  much  greater  number  of  believers  than  there  ever  was 
before,  receive  it  fully  and  implicitly,  and  hold  it  fiut.  Mr.  Gilfillan  ia 
in  the  habit  of  firightening  the  whole  Church  of  God,  by  holding  up  the 
cases  of  such  men  as  Arnold  and  Sterling;  but  these  two  ill-conditioned 
spies  of  his  give  a  report  of  the  land  of  the  Bible,  which  is  contradicted 
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by  others  of  greater  name  and  note^  and  in  large  crowds.  Meanwhile* 
B8  Mr.  Gilfillan  deems  it  conclusive  against  Mr.  De  Quinoey's  speeuhu 
tions  about  the  perpetuity  of  war^  to  quote  a  single  passage  from  Scrip* 
ture,  he  will  perhaps  feel  that  all  his  gratuitous  fears  for  the  safety  of  the 
Bible  are  completely  dispelled  by  the  declaration — "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  for  ever," — "  Heaven  and  earth  (two  objects  considerably 
more  permanent  than  Arnold  and  Sterling,  with  Carlyle  to  boot,)  may 
pass  away,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  all  that  I  have  spoken." 
•  Yet  if  his  fears  were  well  grounded,  his  hope,  "  so  long  deferred,"  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  Bible  is  sinking,  and  yet  a  fanciful  and  inconsistent 
construction  put  upon  a  few  passages  in  it,  points  out  its  only  deliverance! 
If  we  were  Millennarians,  we  should  expect  Christ  to  come — ^not  to  save 
the  Bible — but  to  save  the  world  !  How  Christ's  personal  reign  aijd 
new  miracles  are  to  remove  those  stumbling-blocks — the  mysterious 
truths  of  the  Bible — Mr.  Gilfillan  does  not  show,  does  not  even  attempt 
to  show.  "  An  evil  generation,"  (and  we  regret  to  see  that  a  man  of 
such  genius,  and  one  who  has  so  nobly  exhibit^  the  poetry  of  the  Bible, 
belongs  to  it)  **  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to 
it."  We  reverently  suggest,  that  Christians  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind, 
when  perplexed  by  the  many  mysteries  of  the  Bible,  should  rather  be 
willing  to  die,  and  "  know  even  as  they  are  known,"  than  desirous  that 
a  very  unnatural  and  improbable  construction  on  a  few  Scripture  words, 
should  prove  to  be  the  true  one.  Let  them  rather  wait  in  the  fervent 
hope  of  carrying  their  sealed  portions  of  the  Bible  into  heaven,  to  be 
opened  before  the  throne,  than  weary  themselves  with  the  vain  expecti^ 
tion  that  at  some  future  period  those  portions  may  be  opened  on  earth 
by  a  new  series  of  miracles. 

Yet  this  objectionable  chapter  contains  perhaps  the  most  splendid  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  volume,  and  with  it  we  conclude.  The  passage  con- 
sists of  two  dreams : 

^  As  never  book  so  commanded,  roused,  affrighted,  gladdened,  beautified, 
and  solemnised  the  world,  so  the  honors  of  its  Ml  are  too  frightful  almost 
for  conception.  We  were  borne  away  in  vision  to  see  this  great  aght — in 
vision  only,  thank  God  !  ever  to  be  seen.  We  saw  this  new  plague  of  dark- 
ness passing  over  the  world.  As  it  passed,  there  was  heard  the  shriek  d 
children,  mourning  for  their  New  Testaments,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted 
because  they  were  not.  There  arose,  next,  the  wail  of  women ;  of  mothers, 
whose  hope  for  their  dead  babes  was  put  out ;  of  wives,  whose  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  their  husbands  was  cruelly  quenched ;  of  aged  matrons,  whose 
last  comfort,  as  they  trembled  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  was  extinguished. 
Then  came  a  voice,  sayinff,  "  Philanthropists,  abandon  your  plans  of  uni- 
versal amelioration,  for  the  glad  tidings  to  all  people  have  died  away! 
Preachers  of  the  world,  pause  on  your  pulpit  stairs :  your  message  is  a  lie ! 
Poets,  cut  your  gorgeous  dreams  of  a  Millennium  in  sunder ;  they  are  but 
dreams,  and  the  dream-book  is  dead!  Missionaries^  throw  down  your 
sickles;  the  'end  of  the  world'  ye  may  see,  its  'hiurvest'  never !  Poor  ne- 
groes, Cafiiarians,  and  Hindoos^  look  no  more  upwards  to  those  teachers, 
once  deemed  to  drop  down  honey  and  mUk  on  your  parched  lips;  they  are 
retailers  of  ezplodea  febles !  Millennarians,  ye  who  noped  that  the  worid 
was  soon  to  be  touched  by  the  colden  spur  of  Jesus,  and  to  spring  onwards 
to  a  glorious  goal, — '  why  stand  ye  ganng  into  heaven  T    Heaven  there  is 
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none,  and  no  Saviour  is  preparing  to  descend  {  Bearers  of  that  corpse  to  the 
nave,  east  it  down,  and  flee ;  for  he  that  fell  asleep  in  Jesns,  fell  asleep  in  ar 
Be,  and  if  ye  sow  in  hope  ye  are  liars  too !  Poor  prisoner  in  the  cause  of 
humanity, — ^poor  slave,  turn  not  your  red  and  swollen  eyes  to  heaven,  for 
on  the  side  of  your  oppressors  there  is  power,  and  ye  have  no  helper !  Stop 
your  prayers,  ye  praying  ones,  for  the  great  ear  is  shut ;  nay,  it  was  never 
open !  Dying  sinner,  clench  thy  teeth  in  silence ;  hope  not,  for  there  is  no 
pardou ;  fear  not,  for  there  is  no  punishment !  But,  while  prayer^  and 
praise,  and  the  cheerful  notes  of  Christian  and  hopeful  toil — the  voice  of  the 
bridegroom  rejoicing  over  his  hride,  united  hy  tne  sacred  tie  of  Christian 
marriage, — and  the  voice  of  Christian  mother,  bending  and  singing  over  the 
cradled  features,  where  she  reads  immortality, — ^and  all  melodies  which  have 
wedded  Christian  hope  to  poetry  and  music  should  be  for  ever  dumb ;  let 
the  maniac  howl  on,  and  the  swearer  curse,  and  the  atheist  laugh,  and  the 
vile  person  sneer  and  gibber,  and  the  hell-breth  of  war  bubble  over  in  blood, 
and  the  sound  of  the  scourge  become  eternal  as  the  growth  of  the  cane ;  and 
if  mirth  there  be^  let  it  be  expressed  in  one  wild  and  univeiaal  dance,  between 
a  grave  for  ever  closed,  below,  and  a  heaven  for  ever  empty,  and  shut,  and 
silent,  above.*  All  this  we  saw  and  heard,  and,  starting  from  a  slumber 
more  hideous  than  death,  found  our  bible  in  our  bosom,  and  behold  it  was 
but  a  dream. 

"  '  Again  in  our  dream,  and  the  vision  was  new.'  We  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  plain  or  table-land;  with  dim,  shadowv  mountains,  far  behind  and 
arciund,  and  a  black,  midnight,  moonless  sky  above.  A  motley  multitude 
was  met,  filling  the  whole  plain;  and  a  wild,  stem  hum,  as  of  men 
assembled  for  one  dark  purpose,  told  us  that  they  were  assembled  to  witness 
or  to  assist  at  a  sacrifice.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain  there  towered  a  huge 
altar,  on  which  crackled  and  smoked  a  blaze,  blue,  livid,  and  the  spires  of 
which  seemed  eyes,  eager,  and  hungrily  waiting  for  their  victim  and  prey. 
Around,  *  many  glittering  faces'  were  looking  on.  Thev  were  the  faces  of 
the  prints,  wlio  appeared  all  men  of  gigantic  stature,  llieir  aspects  other- 
wise were  various.  Some  seemed,  like  the  flames,  restlessly  eager ;  others 
seemed  timid,  were  ghastly  pale,  and  looked  ever  and  anon  around  and 
above ;  and  in  the  eves  of  one  or  two  there  stood  unshed  tears.  Above 
them,  in  the  smoke,  dipping  at  times  their  wings  in  the  surge  of  the  fire, 
and  frequently  whispering  m  the  ears  of  the  priest,  we  noticed  certain  dark 
and  winged  figures,  the  purpose  in  whose  eyes  made  them  shine  more  fiercely 
fiir  tlian  the  &mes,  and  sparkle  like  the  jewellery  of  hell.  On  the  altar 
there  was  as  yet  no  victim.  All  this  we  saw  as  clearly  as  if  noon  had  been 
resting  on  the  plain^  for  all,  though  dark,  shone  like  the  blackness  of  the 
raven's  wing.  We  asked  in  our  astoni:ihment,  at  one  standing  beside  us, 
*'  What  meaneth  all  this  V  What  sacrifice  is  this  ?  Who  are  these  priests  V 
Aad  he  roplit'd,  ^  Know  you  not  this  ?  these  priests  are  the  leaders  of  the 
new  philosophy — the  successors  of  those  who,  in  the  nineteenth  century^ 
sapped  the  belief  of  the  nations  in  the  Bible.  They  have  met  to  bum  the 
Bible,  and  to  renew  society  through  its  ashes.*  ^  And  is  all  the  multitude 
of  ihis  mind  V  ^  The  majority  are ;  but  a  few  are  so  weak  as  to  believe  that 
the  book  will  be  snatched  by  a  supernatural  hand  from  the  buming ;  and  it 
is  said  that  even  two  or  three  of  the  priests  share  at  times  in  the  foolish  de- 
lusion ;  but  1  laugh  at  it'  *•  But  who  are  tliose  winged  figures  V  '  Winged 
figures  r  he  replied,  '  I  see  them  not.'  And  he  looked  again.  '  Yes,'  we 
said,  *  with  those  plumes  of  darkness  and  eyes  of  fire.^  His  countenance 
fell ;  he  stated,  trembled,  and  was  silent,  it  appeared  that  the  multitude 
saw  not  them, 

**  The  hum  of  the  vast  congregation  meanwhile  increased,  like  that  of  many 
waves  neariog  the  shore.    At  last  voices  wereheaotl  cr}'ing,  Mt  is  time; 
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fi>rth  with  the  old  impoatare.*  And  it  was  brought  forth,  and  tnm  of  the 
priests,  a  gny-haired  man,  took  it  into  hia  hands.  '  Who  is  this  ?*  we  ask- 
ed. *  He  was  once/  said  oar  neighbour,  '  a  believer  in  the  Bible,  and  has 
been  chosen,  therefore,  to  cast  it  into  the  flames,  and  to  pronounce  a  cune 
over  it  ere  it  is  cast'  Words  would  fail  us  to  describe  the  multitude  when 
the  book  appeared.  Some  shouted  with  savage  ioy ;  others  muttered  *"  cnrKs, 
not  loud^  but  deep.'  One  cried,  ^  It  maddened  my  mother.'  Another,  ^  It 
made  my  sister  drown  herself.*  A  third,  '  It  has  cost  me  many  a  night  of 
agonv.*  Some  we  saw  weeping,  and  wiping  away  their  tean,  lest  they 
should  be  seen ;  and  other  some  looking  up  with  the  protest  of  indignation 
and  appeal  to  heaven.  One  feoe  we  noticed — ^that  of  a  youth,  and  there 
was  a  poet's  fire  in  his  eye,  who  seemed  about  to  speak  in  the  Book  a  behalf, 
when  one  beside  put  his  hands  to  his  Ups,  and  hela  him  back  from  his  pur- 
pose like  a  hound  by  the  leash.  And  methought  we  heard,  half  stifled  in 
the  distance,  from  a  remote  part  of  the  aaaembly,  a  deep  hoUow  Toice,  say- 
ing, '  Beware.' 

^*  The  priest  approached  the  altar,  held  the  volume  over  the  flames,  and 
uttered  the  curse.  What  it  waa,  wf  heard  not  distinctly,  for  each  word  was 
lost  in  loud  volleys  of  applause,  which  the  priest  b^j^an,  and  the  vast  multi- 
tude repeated.  But  as  he  held  it  in  his  grasp,  and  was  uttering  his  slow 
maledictions  over  it,  we  saw  the  Book  becoming  radiant  with  a  stiaage 
lustre,  brightening  at  every  word,  as  if  it  were  uttering  a  silent  protest,  and 
giving  the  lie  in  light  to  the  syllables  of  insult.  And  when  he  oeaaed  there 
was  silence,  and  he  is  about  to  drop  the  book  into  the  burning,  when  a  voice 
is  heard  saying,  not  now  in  a  whi^r,  but  as  in  ten  thunders,  *•  Beware !' 
and,  turning  round,  we  saw,  speeding  from  the  mountain  boondaiy  of 
the  plain,  the  figure  of  a  roan — his  eyes  shining  like  the  son — ^his  hair 
streaming  behind  him — his  right  hand  stretched  out  before.  And  as  the 
multitude  open,  by  their  trembling  and  falling  to  the  ground,  a  thousand 
ways  before  him  ;  and  as  the  old  priest  stiffens  into  stone,  and  holds  the 
Book  as  a  statue  might  hold  it ;  and  as  the  priests  around  sink  over  the 
altar  into  the  flames,  and  the  winged  figures  fly,  he  approaches,  aaoeodfli 
takes  the  Book,  and,  looking  up  to  heaven  and  around  to  earth,  exclaims, 
«The  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  VVord  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever!'  And 
lo  J  the  altar  seemed  to  shape  Itself  into  a  throne,  and  the  man  sat  upon  it, 
and  '  the  judgment  was  set, ,  and  the  books  were  open^.'  And  agtun  we 
awoke,  and  behold  it  was,  and  yet  vae  not^  a  dream. 


THE  NUNNERY  QUESTION.— THE  PROTECTION 

BILL.— MONACHISM. 

The  present  season,  as  regards  Popery,  may  be  described  as  a  shaking 
among  the  dry  bones.  The  recent  agitationj  occasioned  by  the  audacious 
doings  of  the  Court  of  Rome^  appears  to  have  led  some  nominal  Protes- 
tants  for  the  first  time  to  know  any  thing  of  a  system  antagonistic  to  the 
&ith  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  by  which  they  were  dis- 
criminated in  the  religious  world.  In  certain  cases  the  "  new  ieaminf' 
(this  is  an  old  Protestant  phrase,)  suggests  the  idea  of  another  islrnid  ris- 
bg  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  a  geological  phenomenon  which  people  ga« 
upon  with  wonder,  amazement,  and  terror.  Doctrinal  Popery  has  bad 
the  veil  removed  which  covered  over  its  evils  from  many  eyes,  and 
Popish  institutions  have  been  subjected  to  a  closer  scrutiny  than  was  their 
fate  since  the  Reformation.     The  Nunnery  system,  although  the  quieter 
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and  more  shady  part  of  the  Romish  system,  has  heen  laid  hare  to  the 
vulgar  eye,  and  its  real  nature  made  more  appreciable  to  the  most  common.- 
place  undei-standing.  A  peculiar  circumstance,  coincident  with  a  strife 
otherwise  caused,  and  comprehending  more  important  points  of  discus- 
sion, impelled  inordinate  attention  to  the  conventual  vices  of  Romanism. 
On  a  day  some  weeks  hack.  Sir  Rohert  H.  Inglis  startled  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  presenting  a  petition  from  a  member  of  the  Fitzhardinge 
family,  the  Hon*  Craven  Berkeley,  in  which  he  alleged,  inter  alia,  that 
his  stepdaughter,  Augusta  Talbot,  a  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (a 
credulous  and  very  weak  Papist),  had,  notwithstanding  her  being  a 
ward  of  Chancery,  been  placed  in  a  convent  as  a  "  postulant"  or  novice, 
— that  the  period  was  approaching  when  she  would  be  required  to  advance 
another  step,  and  from  that  to  the  last,  when  the  assumption  of  the  black 
veil  would  render  her  a  complete  nun.  The  hon.  gentleman  alleged, 
further,  that  the  young  lady  was  denied  communication  with  her  nearest 
relatives,  even  with  her  step-sister,  and  was  thus  "  prevented  from  culti- 
vating those  natural  feelings  of  affection  which,  but  for  the  reasons  afore- 
said, would  exist  and  grow  up  between  them»  to  their  mutual  comfort  and 
support."  The  lady  would  have  formed  a  rich  prize  to  the  priests,  for  her 
fortune  amounts  to  about  L.85,000.  Placed  on  "  Tintock  top,"  crowds 
of  wooers  would  have  sought  the  hand  which  wielded  so  much  of  the 
''  money  power ^  even  in  poMe,  And  it  appears  that  a  French  noble- 
man had  paid  his  addresses  to  the  heiress,  and  somehow  had  failed. 
Miss  Talbot,  too,  had  been  introduced  into  London  life,  by  which  we 
assume  is  meant,  that  she  was  whirled  about  to  routs,  balls,  concerts^ 
theatres,  dinner  parties,  soirees,  and  we  know  not  what  other  of  those 
scenes  in  which  fashionable  people  exist.  She,  however,  preferred  to  the 
giddy  rounds  of  pleasure  the  convent  itself,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of 
taking  the  veil  of  celibacy  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  But  events  occun'ed 
which  brought  her  out  of  the  cloister  into  the  light  of  day  again,  and  to 
the  haunts  of  which  she  had  had  before  a  somewhat  unpalatable  fore- 
taste. Miss  Talbot,  though  bordering  on  her  twentieth  year — an  older 
maiden  than  was  Queen  Victoria  when  she  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
British  empire — ^is  still  in  the  eye  of  the  law  an  '*  infant/'  and  as  such 
under  the  paternal  care  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Baron  Truro  has  inte- 
rested himself  deeply  in  this  cose ;  and,  if  report  speaks  truly,  the  young 
lady  is  likely  soon  to  take  the  veil  of  matrimony,  and  come  to  the  altar 
with  other  aims  than  to  make  vows  of  single  life.  We  need  not  here 
advert  to  unpleasant  circumstances  connected  with  Miss  Talbot's  affairs, 
such  as  the  contradictions  betwixt  the  statements  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  of  Dr.  Hendren,  the  Pope's  bishop  in  the  district  where  the  convent 
is  situated,  in  which  Miss  T.  was  a  postulant.  These  matters  are  very 
serious  indeed,  and  require  further  explanation.  We,  however,  cite 
this  case,  of  which  too  much  has  been  made  already,  as  it  created  great 
interest  in  the  country,  and  prompted  to  special  investigation  of  the 
nunnery  system,  here  and  elsewhere.  Sundry  transactions,  and  of  much 
the  same  nature,  in  the  courts  of  law,  had  occurred  about  the  same  time, 
which  helped  the  excitement.  Abroad,  too,  in  one  striking  instance, 
the  nunnery  question  has  engaged  legislative  intervention.    Sardinia  is 
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a  Romanist  state  ;  but,  for  all  that,  certain  people  in  power  took  it  into 
their  heads  that  it  would  be  only  fair  and  proper  that  the  priesthood 
should  be  rendered  amenable  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law ;  and  that,  if 
any  member  of  the  order  behaved  naughtily,  he  should  be  indicted,  not 
before  a  spiritual  court,  but  one  purely  civil,  such  as  lay  people  have 
dealings  with.  This  was  the  old  moot-point  which  occasioned  so  much 
of  strife  in  England  ;  and  Sardinia  had  its  Beckets  as  well  as  other  quar- 
ters. The  bishops  would  not  give  in,  the  Court  of  Home  was  sulky  and 
angiy,  but  the  civil  power  was  firm  in  a  good  cause.  The  ecclesiastics, 
in  spiteful  doggedness,  refused  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  to  one  of  the 
obnoxious  authors  of  the  measure,  and  the  government  put  forth  its 
strength  to  punish  the  recusants.  The  breach  betwixt  the  holy  see  and 
Sardinia  is  not  yet  healed,  and  reconciliation  may  be  a  work  of  difficulty, 
not  alone  from  the  untoward  events  of  the  past,  but  from  the  present 
temper  of  the  nation.  A  bill  has  actually  been  introduced  into  the  par. 
liament  at  Turin,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  nunneries ;  and,  if  passed 
into  a  law,  it  will  go  far  to  protect  the  females  of  Piedmont  against 
priestly  cunning  and  avarice.  The  feeling  in  the  legislative  chambers 
was  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  measure,  that  it  passed  its  first  stage  by 
a  large  majority.  This  was  a  very  cheering  omen  of  success,  of  events 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  of  intellectual  fi^eedom  in  a  priest- 
ridden  country.  In  reverting  to  transactions  like  the  present,  occurring 
in  places  where  Popery  was  of  old  the  dominant,  undisputed  master,  we 
cannot  help  imagining  the  consequences  which  might  ensue,  were  diere 
at  hand  a  man  thoroughly  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  towards 
Protestantism.  **  0  for  an  hour  of  Wallace  wight !"  was  the  exclamation 
of  a  patriot,  on  looking  back  to  the  disastrous  issues  of  Flodden  field. 
And,  regarding  events  like  the  exposure  of  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  and 
the  dispute  betwixt  Rome  and  Piedmont,  we  cannot  help,  on  much  the 
same  grounds,  imprecating  that  the  continent  of  Europe  might  yet  find 
another  Luther  or  Knox,  thundering  forth  his  withering  eloquence  against 
the  abominations  of  Popery,  and  calling  upon  men  to  come  out  of  Rome, 
and  not  be  partakers  of  her  plagues. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  &ct,  that  the  conventual  system  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  case  action 
has  already  been  taken,  and  a  bill  is  before  the  House,  intended  to  **pru 
vent  the  forcible  detention  of  females  in  religious  houses"  At  common 
law  no  one  can  be  illegally  detained  in  any  place,  or  prevented  from  acting 
agreeably  to  his  or  her  own  inclinations,  without  a  wrong,  for  which  the 
party  aggrieved  has  a  remedy  in  an  action  at  law.  But,  as  neither  pos- 
tulants nor  nuns  complete,  may  have  the  spirit  or  opportunity  to  ask 
the  protection  of  a  court  of  justice,  the  bill  very  properly  provides  for 
the  visitation  of  religious  houses  by  county  magistrates ;  and  the  visiton 
are  empowered  to  set  at  liberty  any  female  in  those  abodes,  who  declares 
her  desire  to  get  out  of  the  establishment.  Severe  penalties  are  de. 
nounced  against  concealment,  evasion,  or  resistance  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals  connected  with  nunneries.  The  bill  applies  only  to  England ; 
but  why  not  extend  its  provisions  to  Ireland  ana  to  Scotland  ?  In  those 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  nunneries,  and  surely  the  females 
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immured  in  those  houses  require  protection  as  much  as  their  sister  ''  re« 
ligioM"  in  England,  So  extended^  the  bill  might  prove  useful  in  parti, 
cular  cases.  Only  we  think  it  should  have  a  pecuniary  clause  to  this 
effect, — ^that  in  England  or  Ireland  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  Scot- 
land the  Lord  Ordinary  of  one  or  other  of  the  divisions  of  the  Court  of 
Sesslonj  should  be  empowered  to  protect  the  fortune  of  a  nun  against  all 
impropriations  during  her  lifetime  ;  saving,  of  course,  the  bare  interest 
of  the  capital,  as  the  price  of  board,  or  as  pocket.money  for  any  purposes 
which  the  proprietrix  might  consider  had  a  claim  upon  her  funds.  In 
this  way  the  nun  would  have  her  means  intact,  should  she  have  the 
good  sense  and  proper  feeling  to  renounce  obligations  which  are  unlawful 
per  se,  and  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  constitute  by  any  form  or  cere- 
niony,  religious  or  secular.  The  bill  is  therefore  entirely  just  in  prin* 
ciple,  and  worthy  of  a  paternal  government.  It  does  not  absolutely 
prevent  females  from  taking  the  vow  of  celibacy  and  living  in  fellowship, 
but  it  provides  for  their  release  from  the  conventual  life  when  they  ex- 
press a  wish  with  this  object. 

The  subject  under  notice,  suggests  a  reference  to  the  monastic  system, 
bj  which  the  Church  of  Rome  is  specially,  though  not  exclusively  dis- 
tinguished.  The  eremite  and  monk  differ  considerably,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  latter  case  there  is  community,  fellowship,  and  social  feeling  afler  a 
certain  fashion  ;  the  other  subsisting  solitary  and  alone,  a  sort  of  devout 
savage.  The  hermit  life  in  connection  with  Christianity,  had  probably 
its  origin  in  aspirations  afler  evangelic  perfection  ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
no  doubt,  the  i^cluse  sought  refuge  from  the  virulence  of  pagan  persecu- 
tors  in  the  wild  and  sterile  desert.  What  was  once  matter  of  necessity^ 
degenerated  into  an  object  of  choice,  and  especially  under  such  circum. 
stances  do  we  observe  the  most  revolting  instances  of  a  loathsome  and 
degrading  superstition, — such  as  men  subsisting  perched  on  the  top  of 
hi^  pillars,  and  becoming  in  that  state  of  wretched  and  senseless  endur. 
ance,  the  objects  of  blind  reverence  to  the  multitude.  Monachism  has, 
no  doubt,  its  attractions  to  the  devout  mind.  It  would  be  found  that 
in  this  state  special  advantages  of  religious  fellowship  were  attained, 
and  that  seclusion  from  the  busy,  careless,  or  hostile  world  without,  waa 
secured  without  the  sympathies  of  the  social  state  being  entirely  re- 
nounced. Nor  were  the  first  monks,  like  their  successors,  bound  by 
vows  of  celibacy,  or  compelled  to  take  holy  orders  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  organisation.  Future  ages  present  to  us  the  monas- 
tic system  in  a  character  far  different  from  that  in  which  we  would 
fain  believe  it  existed  in  its  rudimental  state.  It  may  be  conceded, 
that  the  cloister  seldom  wanted  worthy  and  spiritual  men.  But  gene- 
rally we  find  a  vast  amount  of  depravity  as  the  predicate  of  the  monastic 
life.  By  hypocritical  and  dissolute  men,  their  vows  of  poverty  and 
chastity  were  alike  set  at  defiance,  and  the  religious  houses  became,  in 
too  many  cases,  scenes  of  profligacy  and  of  luxurious  indolence.  Religion 
waa  in  this  way  brought  into  disrepute,  and  the  monkish  character 
formed  the  topic  of  declamation  and  butt  of  fierce  satire  to  men  other, 
wise  well  inclined  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  avarice  of  the 
"  Rboulars,"  was  one  of  the  most  detestable  features  of  their  general 
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character,  and  the  more  detestahle  from  its  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  solemn  renunciation  of  the  wealth  and  pleasures  of  the  world.  This 
was  fatally  shewn  in  the  gross  and  flagitious  inroads  made  by  those  vo- 
luptuaries on  the  revenues  of  the  parochial  clergy, — the  monks  obtain- 
ing a  large  number  of  livings  as  pertinents  of  their  monasteries,  and 
serving  the  cures  by  starved  stipendiaries  under  the  name  of  vicars,  or, 
as  was  the  case  in  instances  particularly  flagrant,  leaving  the  churches  of 
which  they  possessed  the  patronage  "  unofficiate  and  void." — We  can- 
not pursue  this  subject  farther.  Our  more  immediate  theme  is  the 
Nunnery  system,  and  even  in  treating  of  it  our  remarks  must  be  very 
brief. 

The  nun  is  a  female,  who,  afler  a  solemnly  made  vow  of  celibacy,  re- 
sides in  a  monastic  house,  under  the  rule  of  a  superior  of  her  own  sex, 
and  bound  to  certain  observances  and  habitudes  in  that  situation.  Va- 
rious stages  are  passed  through  before  the  completion  of  nunship  ;  but 
the  black  veil  assumed,  the  individual  is  regarded  as  dead  to  the  world — 
separated  from  home  and  kindred,  and  wholly  devoted  to  religion.  This 
vow  is  intrinsically  vicious  and  wrong.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  apart  from  the  institutions  of  a  sect,  nothing  can  be  weaker  or  more 
dangerous  than  promises  enforced  by  oaths  to  do  a  thing  or  to  avoid  it. 
Some  pious  persons  conceive  that  they  have  derived  benefit  from  special 
covenanted  professions  of  adherence  to  the  service  of  God,  made  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  Hero,  however,  what  is  promised  is  intrinsi- 
cally good — good  under  all  circumstances,  present  and  to  come,  foreseen 
or  unexpected.  But  it  is  another  matter  to  oblige  one's  self  to  live  in 
a  particular  condition,  and  that  not  universally  obligatory,  rather,  which 
goes  contrary  to  nature  and  to  happiness.  Scripture  gives  no  warrant 
for  such  vows  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  choicest  characters  exhibited  in  the 
Bible,  are  persons  who  carried  out  their  sacred  principles  of  duty  in  the 
world  and  the  family,  as  well  as  in  retirement.  To  the  Christian  female, 
the  New  Testament  affoi-ds  numerous  counsels,  but  not  one  as  to  taking 
the  veil.  The  Christian  wife  has  a  high  place  in  our  holy  religion,  and 
for  her  use  the  Divine  Lawgiver  has  given  numerous  precepts  of  great 
importance.  Not  only  does  the  monastic  system  exclude  woman  from 
her  proper  sphere,  but  shuts  her  out  from  the  sympathies  of  nearest  re- 
latives, however  worthy  these  may  be.  It  is  a  grand  device  of  a  corrupt 
and  domineering  church,  to  suppi^ess  natural  feeling,  and  to  attach  solely 
to  itself  the  feelings  which  shoiUd  flow  out  in  the  family  and  the  worid. 
It  dams  up,  for  its  own  purposes,  the  stream  meant  to  flow  out  in  many 
fertilizing  rills.  It  is  with  great  justice  that  a  distinguished  author 
speaks  of  the  thousands  forced  into  nunneries,  who  ought  to  have  been 
die  lights  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Seymour,  in  his  Pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  has  the  following  sentences  on  the  subject,  which  are 
exceedingly  significant  here. 

'^  The  young  creature,  as  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  admisnon,  is  bud 
alive  in  her  coffin,  and  when  once  admitted,  she  is  in  fact  as  dead  and 
buried  to  her  friends,  for  she  is  never  allowed  to  see  any  of  them.  Once 
a  year,  on  an  appointed  day,  the  parents  of  the  '  buried  alive'  may  at- 
tend at  the  nunnery,  and  the  young  creature  within  may  hear  thw 
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loved  and  familiar  voices,  but  she  must  never  see  them  ;  and  as  no  kind 
of  intercourse  is  ever  permitted,  she  can  never  know  whether  they  are 
living  or  dead,  except  as  she  hears,  or  does  not  hear  their  voices  on  that 
day.  If  a  parent  has  died  during  the  year,  the  abbess  assembles  the 
nuns.  She  tells  them  that  the  parent  of  one  of  them  is  dead,  and  desired 
all  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  departed  ;  but  she  never  reveals  the  name 
of  the  dead,  so  that  all  the  nuns  are  left  in  a  state  of  intense  and  agon* 
izing  suspense  till  the  day  comes  round,  and  all  listen  to  catch  the  tone 
of  their  parents'  voices,  and  the  absence  of  the  longed-for  voice  tells  the 
tale  of  the  bereaved  recluse !" 

•  There  id  a  point  here  still  more  painful  to  be  noticed  in  cdnnection 
With  the  Nunnery  system,  and  that  is,  its  immorality.  We  deny  not 
t)ut  that  virtuous  and  pious  women  have  been  found  in  nunneries.  But 
the  tendency  of  such  a  life  is  bad.  It  is  sorrowful  here  to  express  the 
judgment  of  history,  that  in  every  age  monastic  houses  for  females  have 
been  sinks  of  sin.  Dreadful  indeed  are  the  facts  related  of  female  pro« 
ffigacy  and  infanticide  in  these  abodes.  The  lewdness  of  religious  housed 
of  this  nature,  has  been  a  standing  reproach  since  their  institution.  This 
IB  not  the  verdict  of  Protestants  alone,  but  is  owned  in  the  decretals  of 
pop®,  the  canons  of  Councils,  and  by  Romish  writers  of  high  name.  The 
visitations  of  the  religious  houses  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I.^  and 
confirmed  independently  of  the  officials  of  that  prince,  expose  a  system 
of  monstrous  wickedness — of  shameless  vice — of  rampant  profligac}^  which 
sickens  the  soul.  By  one  writer  the  monasteries  were  pronounced  to  be 
"  execrable  stews,"  instead  of  places  of  purity  and  devotion  as  their  rule 
indicated  ;.  and  in  some  cases  they  were  even  instituted  with  views  the 
most  abandoned.  We  shall  not  here  enlarge,  though  it  were  easy  to  do 
80.  It  may  be  that  such  places  in  England  and  Scotland  take  their 
character  from  the  state  of  public  opinion  around,  whatever  may  be  th6 
case  elsewhere,  and  not  far  from  our  shores.  But  the  system  is.  bad, 
thoroughly  bad — unscriptural,  unnatural,  and  ruinous.  And  where  there 
Ifl  external  morality,  there  may  be,  probably  often  is,  the  bitterness  of 
discontent — the  torture  of  suppressed  aspiration  and  ruined  hopes  when 
the  world  renounced  is  thought  of — the  desire  to  be  free,  but  the  wither- 
bg  sense  that  relief  is  impossible.  There  may  here,  too,  be  the  still 
existing  though  concealed  passion,  which,  of  human  origin,  might  have 
Wn  turned  to  virtuous  account.  Pope,  in  his  celebrated  Epistle  of 
Eloisa  to  Abelard,  may  be  hdd  to  express  the  agonising  sentiments  of 
ffiaiiy  a  nun  : — 

^  I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 

All »  not  Heaven's  while  Abelard  ham  part, 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  ludf  my  heart 

Ah !  wrretcb,  believed  the  spouse  of  God  in  vun, 
Confessed  within  the  slave  of  love  and  man. 
Thy  image  steals  betwixt  thy  God  and  me,**  &c. 

And  where  the  feelings  may  not  be  so  perturbed,  the  allegiance  betwixt 
heaven  and  earth  so  awfully  divided,  enough  may  take  place  to  create 
wretchedness  and  misery — to  cloud  the  soul — to  disturb  devotion  in  its 
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better  parts — to  generate  i-egret,  remorse,  find  apprehensioD — to  render 
the  cloister  a  living  tomb,  or  rather  prison — to  make  the  chain  of  obli- 
gation the  iron  which  enters  the  soul.  Concealed  grief  may  here  be  the 
worm  in  the  bud  eating  into  the  core  of  happiness,  and  withering  before 
their  time  the  generous  and  happy  feelings  of  the  young  and  ardent  spirit. 
That  nunneries  should  exist  in  our  favoured  country,  is  a  sad  event. 
Though  few  in  number,  their  existence  at  all,  is  a  wretched  proof  that 
ignorance  has  still  its  minions  and  slaves  in  our  midst.  How  painful  the 
reflection  !  but  as  such  is  the  fact,  it  remains  to  us  to  do  what  we  can  to 
regulate  such  abodes  of  superstition.  The  principle  of  the  measure  already 
noticed  is  excellent.  It  may  in  particular  instances  be  of  advantage. 
The  captive  of  priestly  spells  may,  by  this  agency,  be  enabled  to  escape 
her  prison.  But  ailer  all,  how  many  a  recluse,  pining  for  emancipation 
from  bondage,  will  yet  be  afraid  to  express  a  desire  for  liberty.  She 
has  vowed  to  live  and  die  in  the  cloister — has  taken  the  "  black  veil"  as 
the  symbol  of  fidelity  to  death  in  her  profession — ^thoughts  of  opposition 
may  arise,  but  they  will  be  checked  as  sinful.  There  may  be  a  tyrant 
superioress,  but  passive  obedience,  uncomplaining  resignation,  is  all  now 
left  the  daughter  of  the  Church.  The  legal  visitors  may  ask  whether 
she  desires  to  leave,  but  the  wish  which  ever  and  anon  intrudes  itself 
into  the  mind  will  be  checked.  Superstition  is  of  all  tyrants  the  most 
despotic.  It  rules  the  soul  with  a  rod  of  iron — it  chains  the  thought- 
it  stifles  the  voice  of  complaint — it  forbids  the  very  feelings  of  humanity. 
If  it  gives  a  conceived  advantage,  it  stipulates  for  the  heart  and  reaeon 
and  conscience  and  liberty  of  the  devotee  in  return. 

The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  the  published  Speech  of  Henry 
Drummond,  M.  P.,  in  corroboration  of  his  startling  statement  in  Parlia- 
ment that  Nunneries  were  either  prisons  or  brothels. 

"  This  characteristic  of  the  monastic  system  was  not  within  the  scope 
of  my  argument,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  better  not  then  to  have 
mentioned  it.  Nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, as  well  as  of  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  could  justify  the  de* 
nial  of  its  truth,  as  the  following  few  instances,  which  happen  to  be  at 
hand,  will  prove. 

"  1. — '  In  A.D.673,  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  found  it  necessary  to  order 
that  the  monasteries  should  not  be  turned  into  places  of  amusement  f<v 
harpers  and  buffoons  ;  and  that  laymen  should  not  be  admitted  within 
their  walls  too  freely,  lest  they  might  be  scandalised  at  the  offences  they 
should  discover  there,  for  sufficiently  injurious  and  vicious  is  that  custom 
of  familiarity  with  laymen,  particularly  in  the  monasteries  of  nuns  less 
strictly  kept ;  because  on  this  account,  not  only  causes  of  divers  and  ne- 
farious suspicions  arise,  but  they  are  propagated  and  repeated  to  the  dis- 
grace of  our  profession.  Wherefore  let  not  the  cells  of  the  nuns  be  the 
abodes  of  shameful  talking,  drunkenness,  and  luxury.' — Wilkin's  Con^ 
cilia,  i.  97*  '  Most  of  the  monasteries  in  England,  too,  were  double 
houses,  in  which  resided  communities  of  men  and  women.' — Bede,  Ejrisi. 
ad  Egbert. 

"  2. — A.D.  730.  '  And  we  are  informed  that,   which  is  worse,  this 
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crime  of  greatest  magnitude  (fornication  and  adultery)  is  committed  with 
nuns  throughout  the  convents,  and  with  virgins  dedicated  to  God.  .  .  .  ' 
"  8. — Bede,  a  great  panegyrist  of  monks,  tells  of  a  vision  which  a 
man  related  to  the  ahbess  of  a  *  monastery  of  virgins/  at  Coldingham, 
before  it  was  humed  down ;  in  which  he  says,  *  I  having  now  visited  all 
this  monastery  regularly,  have  looked  into  every  one's  charabei*s  and 
beds,  and  found  none  of  them  all  besides  yourself  being  about  the  care 
of  his  soul ;  but  all  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  either  indulge  them- 
selves in  slothful  sleep,  or  are  awake  in  order  to  commit  sin  ;  for  even 
the  cells  that  were  built  for  prayere  and  reading,  are  now  converted  into 
places  of  feasting,  drinking,  talking,  and  other  delights;  the  very  vir- 
gins dedicated  to  God,  laying  aside  the  respect  due  to  their  profession^ 
whensoever  they  are  at  leisure,  -  apply  themselves  to  weaving  fine  gar- 
ments, either  to  use  in  adorning  themselves  like  brides,  to  the  danger  of 
their  condition,  or  to  gain  the  friendship  of  strange  men/ — Bede,  iv* 
c.  ^5, 

*'4. — Lingard,  in  speaking  of  the  double  monasteries  of  monks  and' 
nims,  says  that  the  monks  were  only  servants  of  the  abbess ;  but  the 
many  councils  and  orders  of  bishops  prohibiting  men  to  go  into  the  con- 
vents on  any  pretext,  show  that  the  rank  of  the  males  signified  little. 

"  5. — '  By  the  first  synod  of  St.  Patrick  it  is  enacted,  that  a  monk 
tod  a  nun  should  not  lodge  together,  or  gossip.' — Wilkin's  Concilia,  i. 

"  6. — •  Many  nobles  desirous  of  an  uninten'upted  life  of  sensuality, 
pretended  to  devote  their  wealth  to  the  service  of  heaven,  and  obtained 
the  royal  sanction  for  founding  a  religious  house;  but  in  their  new 
diaracter  of  abbots,  they  gathered  round  them  a  brotherhood  of  disso-* 
lute  monks,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the  commission  of  every  vice; 
while  their  wives,  following  the  example,  established  nunneries  upon 
6  similar  principle,  and  filled  them  with  the  most  depraved  of  their 
•ex.' 

"  7. — That  monasteries  were  double  houses,  appears  from  many  col- 
lateral proofs  ;  for  example,  in  Bede,  676,  we  find,  '  when  the  mortality 
had  also  seized  on  that  part  of  this  monastery  where  the  men  resided, 
and  they  were  daily  hurried  away  to  meet  their  God,  the  careful  mother 
of  the  Society  began  often  to  inquire  in  the  convent,  of  the  sisters,  where 
they  would  have  their  bodies  buried — when  the  same  pestilence  should 
fall  upon  that  part  of  the  monastery  in  which  God's  female  servants 
{ancillarutn  Dei  caterva)  were  divided  from  the  men,'  &c. 

"  The  first  point  in  the  papacy  is  to  prevent  such  crimes  fi*om  coming 
to  light,  and  therefore,  the  best  evidence  of  the  condition  of  religious 
houses  is  found  in  the  continued  regulations  for  suppressing  evil,  which 
even  the  most  flagitious  popes  were  obliged  to  adopt. 

"  8. — 787.  '  The  Council  of  Nice  prohibited  double  monasteries  of 
men  and  women.  ,  . .  It  dlso  prohibited  monks  from  sleeping  in  the  con- 
vents/—Ecc/.  Hist.  V.  544. 

*'  9. — 789.  *  Small  monasteries  of  girls,  where  the  rule  is  not  kept, 
shall  be  united  to  large  ;  they  shall  be  closely  confined,  and  they  shall 
not  write  love-letters  {bi\iets  de  gaianUrie).' — Ibid.  553. 

"  10. — 829.  'Canons  and -monks  shall  not  enter  convents  of  girls 
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without  the  consent  of  the  bishops ;  ....  if  it  is  to  hear  confessions, 
it  shall  be  in  the  church  before  the  altar  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  who 
shall  not  be  far  off.'— /*w/.  vii.  p.  IQS. 

"11 . — 1 1 77.  '  Thirty  nuns,  of  the  monastery  of  Ambesbury,  were 
accused  and  convicted  for  their  unclean  lives,  whereupon  the  king,  hav- 
ing expelled  the  nuns  for  their  incontinence,  distributed  them  in  other 
houses  to  be  more  strictly  guarded.' — Confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  11 L, 
Prynne,  ii.  228. 

"  12. — 1219.  '  The  esteem  which  the  Pope  had  for  the  capacity  of 
Domenick  made  him  select  him  for  a  work  which  he  thought  very  diffi- 
cult ;  namely,  to  collect  in  one  house  all  the  nuns  spread  over  different 

parts  of  Rome,  in  order  more  easily  to  govern  and  keep  them 

He  had  three  cardinals  to  assist  him,  ....  they  found  a  great  resis- 
tance from  all  the  nuns  accustomed  to  a  bad  liberty ;  he,  however,  at 
last  succeeded.' — EccL  Hist. 

«*  13.^-1212.  '  Since  the  nuns  were  not  yet  in  close  convents,  priests 
or  servants  of  whom  there  was  the  smallest  suspicion,  were  not  allowed 
to  be  lefl  with  them,  nor  were  their  relatives  suffered  to  visit  them  •  • . 
It  was  condemned  as  an  abuse  to  give  to  each  one  a  small  allowance  of 
money  for  their  food  and  raiment,  so  small  that  they  were  constrained 
to  seek  to  supply  the  deficiency  sometimes  by  a  disgraceful  trade  («« 
irafic  honieux).  The  abbesses  and  chaplains  of  the  nuns  forbid  them  to 
confess  to  anybody  but  to  them,  fearing  that  their  sins  should  come  to 
the  ears  of  virtuous  priests,  who  would  punish  them.' — Ibid, 

"  14. — 1228.  '  I  enjoin  on  all  monks  not  to  have  suspected  com- 
panies of  women  and  to  enter  convents  of  nuns,  except  those  to  whom  a 
special  license  has  been  given :  and  not  to  make  companies  of  men  or  of 
women  lest  scandal  should  arise.' — Matt*  Paris,  p.  S44. 

"  15, — 1537.  '  The  fifteenth  abuse  concerns  the  disorders  which  are 
committed  in  many  convents  of  nuns  conducted  by  monks,  and  the 
commissioners  say  that  this  cannot  be  remedied  without  taking  thii 
government  from  the  monks,  to  give  it  to  others  who  shall  be  without 
suspicion,  and  with  whom  the  nuns  may  run  no  danger.' — EceL  Hist' 
V.  xix.  / 

"  16. — Mezeray  says,  the  nuns  kept  neither  their  cloisters  nor  their 
vows :  '  Les  religieuses  n'observoient  ni  leur  cloture  ni  leur  voeux.' — i.  263. 
"  17.— In  a  bull,  issued  15th  October  1552,  the  Pope  dedared  the 
small  convents  to  be  mere  receptacles  for  licentiousness  and  crime. 

"  18. — When  Alexander  VII.  suppressed  the  convents  in  Venice,  the 
Venetians  remonstrated ;  but  the  Pope  said,  the  existence  of  these  con- 
vents was  rather  an  offence  than  edification  to  the  &ithfal« — Ranke,  ii* 
385,  Foster's  Translation. 

"  19.— 1736.  *  The  convent  of  Carmelites  Desealzas  at  Logrono, 
is  memorable  in  monastic  annals,  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  frian  of 
an  opposite  convent  had  burrowed  a  tunnel  by  which  they  visited  the 
sisters  somewhat  unspirituallv.  This  commerce  continued  from  the  jBsr 
1712  to  1787  before  it  lyas  found  out ;  it  resulted  from  an  ecdeaiasticsl 
enquiry,  that  out  of  twenty-one  nuns,  seventeen  at  one  period  had  re- 
pented of  their  vows  of  vestal  chastity.' — Ford's  Spain. 
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"  20. — '  There  is  now  found  out^  under  pretence  of  religion^  a  new 
sort  of  servitude,  which  I  find  practised  in  the  nunneries ;  you  must 
do  nothing  but  by  a  rule^  and  then  all  that  you  lose  they  gain.  And 
to  make  the  slavery  yet  more  evident^  you  change  the  habit  that  your 
parents  gave  you,  and,  afler  the  old  example  of  slavery,  bought  and 
sold  in  the  market^  you  change  the  very  name  that  was  given  you  in 
baptism :  and  that  which  makes  the  servitude  yet  more  unhappy  is, 
that  you  must  serve  many  masters,  and  they  most  commonly  fools  too, 
and  debauchees.  But  say,  I  beseech  you,  by  what  law  are  you  dis- 
charged from  the  power  of  your  parents  ?  what  if  you  should  buy  or 
sell  your  father's  estate,  you  do  not  hold  it  lawful.  What  right  have 
you,  then,  to  dispose  of  your  parent's  child,  to  I  know  not  whom,  his 
child,  which  is  the  dearest  and  most  appropriate  part  of  his  possession  ? 
If  you  cannot  dispose  of  so  much  as  a  rag,  or  an  inch  of  ground,  so  long 
as  you  are  under  the  government  of  your  parents,  what  right  can  you 
pretend  to  for  the  disposing  of  yourself  into  the  service  of  another  ?  Did 
you  not  profess  yourself  a  Christian  in  your  baptism  ?  and  are  not  they 
religious  that  conform  to  the  precepts  of  Christ  ?  What  new  religion  is 
that,  then,  which  pretends  to  frustrate  what  the  law  of  nature  has  esta- 
blished ?  what  the  old  law  taught  ?  what  the  evangelical  law  has  ap- 
proved, and  what  the  apostles'  doctrine  hath  confirmed  ?  This  is  a  de- 
vice that  never  descended  from  heaven,  but  was  hatched  by  a  monk  in 
his  cell.  I  am  by  no  means  against  the  main  institution  of  a  monasti- 
cal  life,  but  I  would  most  undoubtedly  caution  young  women  (especially 
those  of  generous  nature)  not  to  precipitate  themselves  into  this  gulph, 
from  whence  there  is  no  returning,  and  the  rather  because  their  modesty 
is  more  in  danger  in  a  cloister  than  out  of  it,' — Extract  from  Sir  M, 
L'Estrange's  Erasmus^ 

**  21. — In  A.D.  1431,  Ambrose,  General  of  the  Order  of  Camaldoli, 
'  went  to  visit  several  monasteries  of  his  order.  He  found  everywhere 
an  extreme  corruption  of  manners.  Some  nunneries  were  perfect  .... 
....  which  we  chose  to  express  in  Greek  rather  than  in  Latin,  .  .  • 
The  abbess  owned,  at  last,  that  the  nuns  did  not  behave  as  they  ought, 
but  that  neither  she,  nor  some  of  the  most  aged  sisters,  followed  the  bad 
example.' " 

«<  22. — '  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  come  in  contact  with  charac- 
ters of  all  descriptions ;  I  have  seen  the  human  mind  at  various  stages 
of  elevation  and  debasement ;  but  souls  more  polluted  than  those  of  some 
of  the  professed  vestals  of  the  Church  of  Rome  never  fell  within  my  oh- 
aervation.* — Blanco  White,  i.  70. 

'*  23. — Orbe.  '  Here  are  a  town-house  and  a  college,  which  were  once 
two  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  that  were  contiguous.  There  was  a 
little  church,  common  to  them  both  ;  upon  the  pulling  down  whereof, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  there  tumbled  out  as  many  dry  bones  of  infants  as 
would  fill  a  large  basket ;  and  a  private  trap-door  was  found,  which 
communicated  from  one  convent  to  the  other.' — Hist*  of  Switzerland, 
h  767. 

"  24. — '  The  convent  of  Sepolte  Vive  (the  buried  alive)  in  Naples, 
was  an  inhuman  and  godless  atrocity.     These  establishments,  when  not 
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conveited  into  clerical  seraglios^  were  at  best  but  abodes  of  childisb  im- 
becility.' — Father  Gavazzi,  p.  53. 

'*  25. — '  Some  years  ago  it  was  my  lot  to  become  acquainted  witb  a 
Romish  bishop  (since  dead),  vicar-apostolic  of  British  Guiana,  Dr.  Claney. 
At  the  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  him  he  was  about  departing  from 
Ireland  to  his  bishopric,  and  was  taking  with  him  a  number  of  nuns  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  convent  there.  He  did  succeed  in  procuring 
some  six  or  seven  females,  who  set  sail  with  him  from  Dublin.  In  an 
incredibly  short  period  ader  her  arrival  there,  one  of  the  nuns  insisted 
On  returning,  and  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  British  Governor  if  her 
request  were  not  complied  with.  It  was  granted,  and  upon  her  return 
to  Ireland  she  stated  to  myself,  amongst  others^  that  the  revolting  scents 
she  was  compelled  to  witness  were  the  cause  of  her  departure.' — Ex^ 
tract  from  a  Tract  by  R,  F.  Spillar,  formerly  a  Romanisi, 

**  26. — *  Mr.  D.  was  perfectly  right  in  the  character  which  he  gave  of 
monastic  institutions.  I  well  remember,  when  I  was  in  Quebec,  some 
thirty.iive  years  ago,  one  of  these  nests  of  iniquity  was  being  taken  down, 
and  on  clearing  away  the  foundation,  a  quantity  of  the  bones  and  remains 
of  infants  were  found  under  the  pavement  in  a  part  of  the  cellar.  It 
appears  that  this  spot  had  been  used,  time  immemorial,  by  the  pious 
sisterhood  for  the  burial-place  of  the  poor  beings  who  had  thus  been  raur. 
dered  to  hide  their  shame  and  profligacy.  The  story  soon  got  to  the 
ears  of  the  Papists,  and  the  affair  was  hushed  up.' — Extract  rf  a  Letter 
from  an  English  Manufacturer  in  the  North  of  England  to  a  Merchant 
in  London,  29th  March  J  851. 

"  27. — *  I  was  a  curate,  officiating  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of 
.  My  niece  was  a  boarder  or  pensioner  in  the  school  of  the  nun- 
nery of from  the  age  of  four  years  to  the  age  of  eighteen.     As  her 

guardian  under  her  father's  will,  the  duty  devolved  on  me  to  ascertain 
from  that  young  lady  her  intentions  relative  to  her  future  state  of  life. 
I  aecordingly  invited  her  to  bi^akfast  at  my  lodgings  in  the  chapel, 
house  of  that  chapel,  and  said  to  her,  '  Do  you  intend  to  return  into  a 
nunnery  or  living  in  the  world  ?'  '  Nunneries,'  she  replied,  '  are  not 
such  good  places  as  you  imagine :  I  would  not  pass  my  life  in  one  of 
them  for  any  consideration :  as  to  the  nuns,  they  are  continually  in  a  state 
of  strife  with  each  other,  and  the  crimes  committed  by  the  young  ladies 
are  shocking  to  relate.'  I  accordingly,  with  her  own  approbation,  placed 
her  at  a  boarding-school  of  the  highest  reputation,  in  order  to  qualify  her 
for  filling  her  place  in  society,  where  she  remained  until  she  married.'— 
Extract  <f  a  Letter  from  an  Ex-Priest,  29th  March  1851." 

It  will  be  obvious  that  this  brief  article  was  written  before  the  unto- 
ward defeat  of  the  Nunnery  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  writer 
circumstanced  in  this  way  may  be  held  to  resemble  a  man  who  has 
called  upon  his  friends  to  visit  a  work  which  he  finds  blown  away  on  the 
day  of  inspection.  The  remarks  may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  the  exppe»- 
sion  of  opinion  on  a  much  needed  and  very  constitutional  measure. 
Ministers  were  unfriendly  to  the  Nunnery  Bill, — a  circumstance  which 
will  not  abate  from  the  hate  felt  towards  them  by  the  Popish  members 
on  account  of  their  anti- Wiseman  action.     Nunneries  will  now  enjoy  a 
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complete  exemption,  so  far  as  the  regards  of  law  are  concerned.  Tha 
privilege^  we  think,  is  rather  to  be  deprecated  ;  and  conventual  houses, 
a  solecism  and  evil  in  British  society,  ought  to  be  placed  under  strict 
surveillance.  If  well  conducted,  why  deprecate  scrutiny  ?  if  the  reverse, 
the  friendless,  helpless  inmates,  should  have  had  the  special  benefit  of 
such  a  visitation  as  that  provided  in  the  measure  unhappily  frustrated, 
80  far  as  the  present  session  is  concerned. 


COCHRANE'S  DIFFICULT  TEXTS. 

Discourses  on  Some  of  the  Most  Difficult  Texts  of  Scripture.     By  the 
Rev.  Jambs  Coghranb,  A.  M. 

Wb  gladly  welcome  this  volume  as  another  valuable  contribution  to 
our  theological  literature.  The  pen  of  the  gifted  author  has  already 
greatly  enriched  our  Scottish  theology,  but  the  present  work  will,  we 
think,  do  more  than  any  of  his  former  ones  to  secure  him  a  permanent 
place  among  our  divines.  In  his  previous  works,  he  exhibited  much 
ingenious  speculation,  a  glowing  imagination,  and  high  rhetorical  power; 
but  in  the  present  volume  he  displays  the  additional  accomplishments  of  a 
mature  scholar  and  a  profound  thinker.  The  style,  too,  is  more  compact 
and  rigid,  though  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  those  attractions  which 
have  rendered  his  former  works  so  popular.  It  is  gratifying  to  mark 
the  progressive  growth  of  a  mind,  so  well  calculated  to  tell  as  a  religiou9 
power,  not  only  in  the  limited  sphere  of  his  own  congregation,  but  in 
the  church  at  large.  It  is  obvious  that  much  of  his  time  has  been  de- 
voted  to  hermeneutical  studies ;  and  though  the  form  of  discourses  pre- 
vents  any  ostentatious  display  of  learning,  it  is  obvious  that  he  has 
&miliarised  himself  with  all  the  niceties  of  the  original  languages,  and 
carefully  weighed  the  best  authorities  on  all  the  exegetical  difficulties 
brought  under  his  consideration.  The  example  of  Mr  Cochrane,  in 
giving  all  his  studies  a  practical  tendency,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
Ministers  are  oflen  in  great  danger  of  being  seduced  into  pursuits  and 
studies  altogether  alien  to  the  great  object  of  their  calling,  as  heralds  of 
the  Cross.  When  the  engrossing  subject  of  the  mind  jars  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  most  congenial  to  the  Christian  character,  we  can- 
not but  expect  that  ministerial  influence  must  be  sadly  impaired.  We 
do  not  mean  to  taboo  the  attractive  fields  of  literature  and  science  in  the 
case  of  the  Christian  minister ;  all  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  he  should 
have  an  eye  to  practical  usefulness  in  all  his  pursuits.  Whatever  be  his 
intellectual  range,  he  ought  never  to  overlook  the  religious  development 
of  his  own  heart,  and  the  good  of  souls  entrusted  to  his  care.  This  cau- 
tion may  also  apply  to  subjects  within  the  range  of  theological  studies, 
the  engrossing  pursuit  of  which,  irrespective  of  their  practical  bearings, 
might  also  be  most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  personal  religion. 
Though  Mr.  Cochrane  has  strayed  far  from  the  beaten  path  of  superficial 
acquirement,  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  has  never  allured 
him  to  rest  in  the  mere  litei-ary  and  personal  gratitication,  but  has  con- 
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stantly  stimulated  him  to  search  for  new  arguments  to  win  sinnen  to 
the  Saviour. 

Mr  Cochrane  has  also  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  place  subjects  be- 
lieved to  be  beyond  the  popular  comprehension,  in  such  a  light  as  to 
make  them  highly  attractive  to  a  general  congregation.  The  present 
volume,  as  well  as  his  former  ones  on  the  "  World  to  Come,"  and 
"  Unusual  Texts,"  consist  of  discourses  delivered  on  the  evenings  of  the 
Lord's-day  to  an  ordinary  provincial  congregation.  And  though  so  many 
recondite  and  difficult  topics  were  handled,  we  believe  that  the  crowded 
audience  invariably  listened  with  rapt  and  delighted  attention.  Some, 
times  we  hear  a  nervous  dread  expressed  of  preaching  over  the  headi 
of  the  people ;  but  the  danger  does  not  by  any  means  lie  in  this  direc- 
tion. No  doubt,  preaching  over  the  heads  of  the  people  is  a  possible 
achievement ;  but  this  danger  is  comparatively  so  slight,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  guarding  against  it  with  nervous  apprehension.  The  danger  lies  all 
the  other  way.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  doctrine  to  an  indolent  disposition, 
to  hold,  that  the  stereotyped  common-places  of  religious  doctrine  and  ex- 
pression are  more  suited  for  general  comprehension  than  fresh  and  original 
modes  of  thought  and  expression.  No  doubt  great  plainness  ought  to  be 
studied ;  but  then  platitude  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  plainness. 
A  man  may  boast,  in  coming  down  from  the  pulpit,  that  every  word  and 
thought  of  his  sermon  has  been  quite  level  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearen, 
but,  after  all,  perhaps  not  one  of  them  may  be  able  to  tell  what  he 
has  been  preaching  about.  The  whole  may  have  made  an  impression  as 
vague  as  the  sighing  of  the  wind.  Let  the  preacher  who  dreads  the  ides 
of  going  beyond  the  depth  of  the  people,  and  prefers  taking  refuge  in  the 
jejune,  only  try  in  some  sermon  the  effect  of  a  fresh  and  vigorous  thought, 
however  deep  it  may  be,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  dullest  hind, 
when  he  goes  home  to  his  fireside  to  talk  over  the  service,  will  fix  upon 
that  one  thought  as  the  single  oasis  in  the  dreary  desert. 

As  tar  as  oratory,  in  its  highest  efforts,  is  concerned,  there  can  be  do 
doubt  that  the  lower  classes  are  very  susceptible  of  its  impressions.  The 
history  of  pulpit  eloquence  clearly  shows  that  the  highest  spedes  of 
talent  is  invariably  appreciated  even  by  the  labouring  classes.  Indeed, 
the  theory,  held  by  some,  of  the  decay  of  eloquence  in  the  modem 
senate,  consists  in  the  assumption  that  the  enlightenment  of  those  ad. 
dressed  renders  them  proof  against  the  assaults  of  tlie  rhetorician,  and, 
of  course,  depreciates  eloquence  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  It  may  be 
argued,  however,  that  although  the  common  people  be  sufficiently  los* 
ceptible  of  the  emotions  which  eloquence  strives  to  produce,  they  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  a  well-reasoned  argument.  But  we  think  there 
is  much  misapprehension  on  this  point ;  and  that  we  consequently  do 
much  injustice  to  our  people.  No  doubt,  they  feel  a  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending an  argument  couched  in  the  technical  language  of  the  schools; 
but  this  arises  not  from  a  defective  logical  capacity,  but  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  unskilful  language  which  the  preacher  employs.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Horsley,  and  it  is  endorsed  by  fiishop  Heber  as  follows:— 
'*  I  am,  on  the  whole,  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which 
Horsley  has  expressed  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  a  theologiod  aiguroent. 
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clearly  stated,  and  stated  in  terms  from  the  ancient  English  language 
exdusivelj,  will  generally  be  both  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  lower 
classes."  The  obtuseness  of  the  common  people  is  oflen  urged  as  a  plea 
for  treating  them  only  with  truisms ;  and  it  is  a  convenient  plea  for  an 
indolent  disposition,  asi  it  is  undoubtedly  much  easier  to  ded  out  loose 
and  thread-bare  generalities,  than  to  construct  a  rigid  logical  argument 
No  dqubt,  it  is  to  this  underrating  of  the  capacity  of  the  common 
people,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  general  decay  of  theological  know- 
ledge among  the  humbler  classes  in  Scotland.  We  fear^that  the  present 
generation  cannot  be  compared  with  the  past,  in  respect  to  a  systematic 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  look  in  yarn,  at  the  present 
day,  for  the  humble  peasantry  of  Scotland,  who  once  could  maintain  a 
logical  discussion  on  the  most  profound  subjects  of  theology*  This  de- 
terioration is  manifest  in  the  class  of  books  now  read,  as  compared  with 
the  books  which  in  other  days  formed  the  library  of  every  cottage.  In 
fonner  days,  the  Scottish  peasant  delighted  in  solid  dogmatic  theology  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  that  such  works  are  seen  with  the  same  class  at  the  pre* 
sent  day.  If  such  works  are  found  on  the  shelves,  they  are  there  as 
heir-looms  of  the  family,  not  for  daily  use.  Solid  works  in  divinity  are 
very  much  superseded  by  the  tract,  the  light  periodical,  or  religious  bio- 
graphy. We  do  not  underrate  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  reading,  but 
we  tblnk  that  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  it  has  expelled  so  en« 
tirely  the  scientific  study  of  the  Christian  system.  We  know  full  well, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  cry  up  Christian  life  instead  of 
Christian  doctrine ;  but  we  would  look  with  extreme  suspicion  on  that 
life  which  can  be  reared  on  the  wreck  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  read 
by  a  &lse  light  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  we  especially  misinter* 
pret  the  historic  character  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  if  we  expect  to  foster 
a  healthful  Christian  life,  except  from  the  soil  of  sound,  doctrinal  teach, 
ing.  The  decay  of  S3r8tematic  theology  is  not  confined  to  the  humbler 
classes.  We  suspect  that  the  laity  in  general  entertain  but  very  vague 
notions  on  those  points  in  theology,  with  which,  in  other  days,  every 
member  of  the  Church  was  perfectly  familiar.  The  laity  in  connection 
with  the  Church,  no  doubt  display  much  intelligence  in  regard  to  the 
polity  and  the  external  aspects  and  movements  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
but  how  seldom  is  it  that  we  find  even  the  more  intelligent  and  educated 
of  the  laity  interest  themselves  in  the  science  of  theology  !  In  a  case  of 
this  kind,  causes  and  effects  are  so  interwoven,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  but,  as  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
decay  of  theological  learning  among  the  laity  of  Scotland,  we  ought  to 
give  a  prominent  place  to  the  current  style  of  preaching.  Practical  is 
the  watchword  of  the  modern  pulpit.  "  Is  he  practical?"  is  the  grand 
testing  question  of  a  preacher^s  merits.  An  answer  in  the  negative  at 
once  seals  his  fate.  No  doubt,  the  practical  element  is  the  essential  one 
in  preaching ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  held  to  consist  with  a  total  want 
of  anything  like  severity  of  logic  in  the  treatment  of  Christian  doctrine. 
How  often,  in  the  eminently  practical  style,  are  the  great  facts  of  our  holy 
&ith  dragged  in,  merely  to  embellish  a  poetic  or  moral  rhapsody  1 
We  have  said,  that  in  the  present  volume  there  are  evident  marks  of 
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intellectual  growth,  and  this  progress  in  personal  development  is  no  doubt 
the  secret  of  much  of  the  influence  which  a  preacher's  mind  exercises 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Dr.  Arnold,  who  always  felt  as  ctrongly 
as  he  spoke^  says,  "  I  hold  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as  he 
is  himself  learning  daily."  And  this  holds  just  as  strongly  in  the  case 
of  the  pulpit  as  of  the  school  teacher.  Whatever  is  new  or  fresh  to  the 
preacher,  will  always  have  the  force  of  original  thought  on  the  minds  of 
the  hearers.  Every  thought,  however  old,  when  passed  throifgh  the 
alembic  of  the  speaker's  heart,  acquires  an  element  of  vitality  which  is 
at  once  felt  when  transferred  to  the  minds  and  heaits  of  the  hearers. 
Fortunately  for  the  efficacy  of  the  pulpit,  it  is  not  originality  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  quoad  the  preacher,  that  is  necessary  to  quicken  the  attention 
and  strengthen  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  hearers ;  and  consequently  this 
species  of  originality  can  almost  invariably  be  acquired  by  hearty  en» 
deavour  and  imwearied  labour.  When  the  preacher  suspends  the  task 
of  intellectual  labour — which  he  has  a  great  temptation  to  do  from  the 
facility  he  acquires  in  traversing  old  well-trodden  ground — ^his  own  mind 
becomes  stereotyped,  and  his  people  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
pulpit  ministrations. 

Pei'haps  the  learned  reader  may  find  in  the  volume  before  us,  few 
thoughts  strictly  original,  but  he  cannot  rise  from  the  perusal,  without 
being  refreshed  by  coming  in  contact  with  an  earnest  mind,  grappling 
with  the  momentous  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  awful  enigmas  which 
the  enquiring  spirit  meets  on  every  side.  Our  hearty  acknowledgmenu 
are  due  to  Mr.  Cochrane  for  his  successful  experiment  in  introducing  a 
range  of  subjects  and  a  mode  of  exposition  usually  thought  to  be  beyond 
popular  comprehension.  His  marked  success  points  out  the  path  by 
which  the  pulpit  may  maintain  its  rightful  position  side  by  side  with 
its  powerful  rival  the  press.  The  time  when  the  pulpit  exercised  an 
absolute  supremacy  over  the  popular  mind  is  for  ever  gone.  It  can  now 
claim  only  a  divided  influence  ;  and  if  its  share  of  influence  is  to  be 
considerable,  it  can  only  secure  this  by  a  style  of  preaching  which  will 
really  meet  the  moral  and  intellectual  requirements  of  a  progressive  age. 
While  Christianity  is  one  and  unchanged,  it  admits  of  indefinite  progress 
in  its  application  to  every  aspect  of  man's  nature ;  and  if  the  pulpit  can. 
not  meet  this  element  of  progress,  its  influence  as  a  spiritual  power  must 
necessarily  wane.  But  we  have  the  precious  promise  of  God,  that  if  a 
Church  be  faithful,  the  rightful  influence  of  her  pulpits  will  never  cease ; 
and  besides,  there  are  several  adaptations  in  man's  nature,  which  the 
pulpit  can  alone  meet,  and  which  give  the  strongest  assurance  that  it 
will,  if  faithfully  worked,  maintain  its  ascendancy,  as  the  world's  civi- 
lizer  and  spiritual  regenerator. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  lay  as  much  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  new  work 
before  our  readers,  as  may  enable  them  to  judge  of  its  scope  and  charac- 
ter. In  the  following  passage  from  the  first  seimon,  the  author  explains 
the  general  design  of  the  work : — 

^^  It  has  been  said  by  some  one,  that  the  ocean  of  Scripture  Irnth  has 
^Allows  which  an  infant  may  ford»  and  depths  where  a  mant  may  dijown. 
3y  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bible's  utterances  are  such  as  the  humblest 
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intellect  may  comprehend  and  profit  by;  but  there  are  sayhags,  and  topics  oi 
inquiry  suggested  by  those  sayings,  in  which  the  loftiest  powers  of  human 
reason  are  utterly  Kewildered  and  at  fault.  In  this  respect  tliere  is  a  marked 
and  decided  correspondence  betwixt' God's  word  and  God's  works.  Mystery, 
and  problems  whose  solution  is  encompassed  with  inextricable  difHcnlty,  are 
far  from  being  confined  exclusively  to  the  former — the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  the  evolutiona  of  Providence,  pointing  on  all  hands  to  qaestions  of  deep 
^d  overwhelming  mysteriousness ;  and  no  wonder.  The  God  of  nature  and 
the  God  of  grace  are  one  and  the  same^  and  in  both  these  fields  of  operation 
he  cannot  but  act  conformably  to  his  very  being,  and  indicate  that  he  is  '*  a 
God  who  hideth  himself," — ^that  "  none  by  searching  can  find  out  God,  that 
none  can  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfiection." 

"  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore^  should  we  discover  that  the  Bible 
contains  texts  whose  interpretation  is  involved  in  very  considerable  obscurity. 
It  would  have  been  wonderful  had  there  been  none  of  this  description;  for 
the  very  idea  of  a  revelation  implies  admission  into  a  region  naturally  impe- 
netrable by  the  unaided  reason  of  man,  and  therefore  the  very  probable  en** 
countering  there  of  conceptions  and  ideas  to  ordinary  underhtandings  puz- 
zling and  obscure.  These  texts  we  may  meet  with  in  the  course  of  our  family 
and  private  reading ;  and  with  regard  to  not  a  few*  of  them,  we  cannot  help 
perceiving  that  they  do  manifestly  relate  to  themes  of  extraordinary  interest, 
or  are  expressed  in  terms  of  most  exciting  or  solemnizing  impoil.  Were  we 
prompted,  therefore,  merely  by  curiosity,  to  an  effort  towiutis  the  elucida- 
tion of  such  texts,  that  effort  might  be  regarded  as  natural  and  justifiable. 
But  I  trust  our  motive  is  somewhat  higher  and  better.  We  are  by  our 
Christian  profession  students  of  the  Word  of  God ;  in  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  be  meditating  day  and  night ;  and  whilst  to  indulge  in  a  habit 
of  passing  by  or  slurring  over  all  Scriptural  difficulties,  appears  to  me  rather 
to  savour  of  indolence  than  Christian  piety,  to  set  the  difficulty  before  the 
mind,  to  ponder  it  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  to 
seek  its  explanation,  seems  the  very  way  to  become  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tureSj  and  understand  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Who  knows  but  these 
diflBculties  have  been  designedly  placed  where  they  are,  and  for  the  express 
purpose  of  awakening  spiritual  curiosity,  affording  scope  for  sustained  and 
mterested  spiritual  reflection,  and  rewarding  the  patient  and  heavenly-minded 
investigator  with  new  and  exhilarating  views  of  sacred  truth  ? 

"  In  dependence,  then,  on  the  strength  and  blessing  of  God,  I  purpose, 
on  successive  evenings,  to  preach  a  series  of  Discourses  on  some  of  the  most 
Difficult  Texts  of  Scripture.  The  difficulty  in  the  texts  I  have  actually 
selected  for  this  exercise,  will  be  found  occaaionally  to  consist  in  the  doctrine 
itself  which  is  unfolded  in  them,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  seen  to  lie  in  the 
peculiar  language  employed  in  unfolding  that  doctrine. 

^  I  do  not  pretend  to 'be  always  and  uniformly  successful  in  pouring  light 
Bpon  those  dark  places  of  the  written  recoi-d,  which  I  mean  to  bring  under 
your  notice.  But  I  shall  do  my  best.  Sometimes  my  contribution  towards 
•the  dissolving  of  Scripture  difficulty  may  be  reckoned  by  you  as  small 
enough.  Sometimes,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  you  will  be  ready  t 
admit  tliat  much,  if  not  all  the  obscurity,  has  been  dissipated ;  and,  at  all 
events,  and  with  regard  to  all  the  texts  in  our  series,  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  understanding  what  has  been  or  may  be  thought  and  said 
respecting  them.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  our  contemplated  exercise  will  be 
instructive  and  profitable  to  us  all." 

The  general  style  of  the  work  ia  very  popular^  Striking  passages 
constantly  relieve  the  exegetical  and  dogmatic  parts  of  the  work.  The 
author  is  very  felicitous  in  his  illustrations,  and  always  succeeds  in  im» 
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parting  much  interest  to  the  driest  arguments.  The  practical  bearings 
of  the  subject  are  never  lost  sight  of.  And  these  practical  applications 
usually  display  great  oratorical  power.  The  passages  worthy  of  extiact 
as  illustrating  the  style  of  execution,  are  so  numerous,  that  we  find  a 
difficulty  in  making  a  selection.  We  give  the  following,  as  exhibiting 
the  peculiar  power  of  the  author  in  presenting  the  more  alarming  aspects 
of  religion.  It  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work,  that  he  pos- 
sesses no  ordinary  gift  in  dealing  with  the  terrors  of  the  law.  We  have 
seldom  read  passages  so  terrific  as  those  in  the  Sermon  from  the  text — 
**  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire ;  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be 
salted  with  salt." 

**  We  are  informed  in  the  text  that  e^eTV  one  of  the  wicked  is  **  salted  with 
fire," — that  is  to  say,  that  the  agony  of  sufl^ring  is  difiused  through  the  safFer- 
ers  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Just  as  salt  cast  into  a  liouid  spreads  itself 
through  the  whole  liquid  body,  till  at  length  not  a  single  arop  or  particle  is 
to  be  found  unseasoned  therewith  ;  so  in  hell  the  entire  humamty  of  the 
condemned  sinner  will  throughout  all  its  parts  be  drrnched  and  satursted 
with  agony.  Not  to  one  limb  or  bodily  oigan  will  the  anguish  be  confined ; 
it  will  wnnff  and  torture  in  eveiv  limb  and  in  every  organ.  Not  in  one 
mental  faculty  only  will  the  penal  miserv  prevail,  but  in  all  the  mental 
faculties  without  any  exception.  £very  smgle  person  who  shall  experience 
the  affonies  of  the  condemned,  will  do  so  in  every  part  of  his  human  con- 
stitution, and  up  to  the  infinite  ability  of  tiie  eternal  God  so  to  punish  him. 
It  will  be  found  that  wrath  comes  upon  him  **  to  the  uttermost,"  and  that 
he  is  trodden  in  the  '^  wine-press  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty 
God."  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  punishments  of  the  place  of  tor- 
ment are  dealt  out  in  similar  amount  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  dreaiy 
region ;  or  that  any  one  receives  a  recompense  ought  else  than  in  strict  pro- 
portion to  desert  incurred  on  this  side  of  eternity.  No !  whilst  some  receive 
the  infliction  of  many  stripes,  others  are  beaten  with  few,  and  all  according 
to  the  turpitude  of  deeds  done  in  the  body.  But  no  intellect  of  man  csn 
estimate  the  torment,  no  language  adequately  describe  it.  Without  con- 
straint God  will  continue  to  pour  upon  them  the  vials  of  His  indignation, 
and  mercy  will  never  mingle  one  ingredient  of  comfort  in  the  cup  of  horrible 
anguish  and  dismav.  It  is  a  God  of  infinite  power  whose  law  has  been 
broken,  and  whose  threatenings  have  been  set  at  nought ;  and  if  he  is  williog, 
He  is  able  to  inflict  an  infinite  punishment  on  the  objects  of  His  holy  dis- 
pleasure." 

In  this  passage  there  is  an  illustration  of  the  ambiguity  that  attaches 
to  the  term  infinite.  We  lately  took  occasion  (in  the  Number  for 
March)  to  refer  to  the  many  fallacies  that  crystallize  round  this  term, 
and  we  saw  that  there  was  no  subject  on  which  it  led  to  greater  be* 
wilderment  than  that  of  future  punishment.  We  find  that  the  amU- 
guity  lies  in  applying  this  term  in  its  mathematical  sense  to  moral  and 
metaphysical  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  this  application.  The  safer 
term  in  regard  to  future  punishment  is  eternal.  This  is  the  term  war- 
ranted by  Scripture,  and  it  is  one  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits 
of.  The  author  states  that  the  ruined  soul  will  be  punished  ''  up  to  tbe 
infinite  ability  of  the  eternal  God  so  to  punish  him."  No  sooner  doei 
the  author  make  this  startling  assertion  than  he  sees  the  necessity,  imposed 
by  the  doctrine  of  different  degrees  of  punishment,  of  limiting  it.    A 
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limit  is  also  set  by  the  capacity  of  the  subject  for  punishmentt  bo  that 
the  iofinite  is  reduced  by  these  limitations  to  the  finite.  It  would  be 
wiser  not  to  use  the  term  infinite,  than,  afler  using  it,  to  reverse  its 
previous  meaning  by  assigning  the  limitation  \vhich  the  nature  of  the 
subject  requires.  We  regard  the  scholastic  argument  maintained  by 
Edwards — ^that,  because  God  is  an  infinite  being,  the  sinner^s  guilt  must 
be  infinite,  and  consequently  the  punishment  of  that  guilt  must  be 
infinite — as  an  argument  sanctioned  neither  by  reason  nor  by  Scripture. 
The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  can  stand  more  firmly 
without  this  fallacious  argument.  As  another  illustration  of  the  author's 
power  in  dealing  with  the  terrible^  M*e  give  the  following  firom  the  same 
Sennon: — 

^  Oh !  brethren,  is  it  really  the  truth  that  Tophct  is  oidained  of  old  ?  It 
is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  sad  and  fearful  reality,  that  at  the  very  moment 
m  which  we  occupy  these  places,  there  are  myriads  of  immortal  beings 
toned  amid  the  fiery  surges  of  the  place  of  torment  ?  Is  it  a  fact  no  less 
cei^n  than  Etna's  fiery  eruption,  or  the  heaving  of  ocean*8  bed  beneath  the 
spelling  of  the  tides,  or  the  careering  of  the  tempest  through  the  sky,  that, 
somewhere  within  the  limits  of  God's  creation,  there  does  exist  at  this 
moment  a  prison-house  of  death — a  dreary  mansion  of  unutterable  torment, 
|)eopled  by  damned  spirits  in  the  extremity  of  woe  ?  Is  this,  I  say,  no  &ncy, 
pat  a  &ct  ?  and  in  what  terms,  then,  shall  I  bid  you  reflect  upon  it  {  Hell 
is  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  no  power  in  heaven  or  in  earth  can  alter  it.  If 
we  stand  on  the  hill-side,  and  there  see  the  glorious  sun  lighting  up  with 
Bplendour  the  varied  landscape,  we  doubt  not  the  real  existence  of  that 
luminary,  nor  the  purposes  he  serves  in  the  economy  of  Providence ;  if  in 
the  narrative  of  the  trust-worthy  traveller  we  are  carried  at  midnight  to  the 
brink  of  the  tremendous  volcano  of  Kirauea  in  the  South  Sea,  see  the  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  that  encompass  it,  ever  and  anon  emerging  from  the  gloom 
btneath,  the  lurid  glare  of  the  terrible  crater  within,  behold  a  hundred  cones 
at  once  spouting  forth  their  flames  and  ruddy  smoke,  and  glowing  lava 
streams,  and  hear  in  the  distance  the  deep  bellowing  of  that  lake  of  fierce 
and  fifiy  combustion,  we  may  admire  the  wondrous  works  of  God,  but  we 
doubt  not  their  reality.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  otherwise  regarding  the  place  of 
woe.  Its  locality  is  fixed  and  definite ;  its  real  existence  a  matter  sure  and 
certain,  as  are  all  the  other  appointments  of  heaven.  The  tongue  of  the 
scoffer  may  have  sometimes  used  its  dreadful  imagery  to  point  the  ribald 
jest,  but  there  will  be  little  relish  in  that  jest  when  the  tongue  is  rolling  in 
agony  inconceivable ;  the  heart  of  the  profane  may  harden  itself  for  a  little 
beneath  the  maniac  jeers  and  senseless  floutings  of  ungodly  men,  but,  ah ! 
bow  will  it  stand  the  fervent  heat  of  the  Almighty's  indignation  t  Lift  up, 
then,  brethren,  lift  up  in  imagination  the  vail  which  separates  you  from  the 
eternal  world.  Take  in  thought  that  step  which  will  carry  you  into  the 
region  of  separate  spirits !  Well  do  you  know  that  that  vail  is  thin  and 
easily  rent  asunder ;  that  that  step  is  a  short  one,  and  in  a  moment,  and 
without  wamu)g,  may  it  be  taken  by  any  one.  Oh !  had  we  but  ears  to  hear 
how  terrific  are  the  thunders  which  reverberate  evermor\3  over  that  burning 
lake,  how  heart-rending  the  shrieks  of  agony  which  fill  those  caverns  of 
terror;  had  we  but  eyes  to  pierce  through  the  vail  of  humanity,  what  sights 
of  unmitigated  woe  would  meet  our  gaze  in  that  awful  abyss !  Multitudes, 
multitudes  are  there,  immortal  beings  such  as  we  are,  once  clothed  in  flesh 
as  we  are  now,  and  who  could  weep  and  laugh  as  we  do,  spend  a  nominal 
Sabbath,  and  be  bodily  present  in  God's  house  of  prayer.  The  unfeeliiijj; 
lich  man,  who  was  clotned  in  purple,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  is 
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there ;  the  unprofitable  aei-vant,  who  knew  his  Lord's  will  and  did  it  not,  is 
there ;  the  fearful  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars — all,  all  are  there ; 
and  they  rest  not  day  nor  night,  but  the  smoke  of  their  torment  riseth  np 
for  ever  and  ever. 

^^  Ah,  no !  hell  is  no  figure  of  speech,  no  dream  of  fiinoticism ;  but  a 
terrible  and  now  existing  reality.  It  is  God's  own  ordinance  for  the  ponish- 
jnent  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  vindication  of  his  broken  and  insulted  law, 
Wliat  if  some  now  hearing  me,  are  literally  doomed  to  measure  the  depdis 
of  its  dreadful  meaning  ?  who  among  us  is  exclaiming,  Peradventure  it  is  1? 
Oh !  man  of  worldly  mind  and  carnal  affections,  does  thy  heart  cleave  to  the 
dust  and  dirt  of  this  passing  scene,  and  hast  thou  no  aspiration  beyond  it  ? 
Well,  build  high  the  pile  of  thy  ill-gotten  wealth,  not  one  penny  of  which 
thy  niggard  soul  will  ever  allow  thee  to  devote  to  God's  glory  and  thy  bieth- 
ren  s  good ;  build  it  high,  and  hug  It  to  thy  bosom  while  yet  thou  mavest, 
for  be  sure  in  a  very  little  while  it  will  become  molten  in  thy  grasp,  bum 
thee  to  the  heart's  core,  crush  thee  with  its  intolerable  weight  in  the  very  abyss 
of  eternal  misery.  Oh  !  drunkard,  besotted  and  insane,  lovcst  thou  the  dear 
excitement  of  the  fiery  cup,  although  the  tremulous  hand,  the  countenance 
pretematurally  flushed  and  haggard,  the  foetid  breath  and  the  wandering 
mind,  are  pointing  in  no  uncertain  way  to  the  horrors  yet  awaiting  thee  ? 
Well,  drink  on,  in  God's  name,  till  thou  hast  drained  the  last  glass,  drench- 
ed and  made  fatuous  the  intellect  which  God  gave  thee  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove ;  ruined  thy  earthly  prospects,  and  clothed  in  rags  and  misery  thyself 
and  those  dependent  on  thee.  But,  know  for  certain.  Oh !  blinded  and  be- 
sotted man,  that  these  are  but  the  beginnings  of  terrors,  and  that,  in  thy  fre- 
quent draught  of  sinful  indulgence,  thou  hast  been  but  laying  up  the  fiiei 
which  is  destined  to  scorch  and  bum  thee  for  ever.  Oh  1  man,  licentious 
and  impure,  who,  despising  or  neglecting  God's  ordinance  of  holy  matri- 
mony, revellest  in  delight  accursed,  because  of  God  forbidden,  is  oonsdenoe 
within  thee  seered,  and  does  the  devil  of  fleshly  desire  lead  thee  d^ttvc  at 
his  will  ?  Well,  prosecute  thy  ungodly  courses,  frequent  the  haunts  of  li- 
centious dissipation,  outrage  female  modesty,  trample  on  all  that  is  holy  in 
female  innocency,  or  help  on  their  way  to  damnation  the  wretched  ontcastB 
who  have  long  made  shipwreck  of  innocency  and  modesty  together.  But 
think  not,  O  insensate  votary  ef  a  passion  in  which  the  brutes  of  the  field 
are  thy  equals,  that  thou  wilt  escape  the  stem  judgments  of  God.  The 
sleepless  eye  of  the  Eternal  was  on  thee,  and  by  the  pen  of  the  reoording 
angel  are  chronicled  thy  deeds  of  nameless  impurity.  And  there  they  are, 
eternal,  indestructible  as  God,  the  fuel  provided  for  the  burning,  the  worm 
that  never  will  die,  the  fire  that  cannot  be  quenched.  The  turpitude  of 
unrepented  and  unpardoned  sin  endures  for  ever.  Oh !  madman  and  fool, 
thou  dost  think  thy  sin  a  very  venial  one ;  many  commit  it  besides  thyaeH 
and  the  judgments  of  the  most  merciful  God  are  not  executed  speedily. 
But  wait  a  little.  None  will  know  thy  folly  better  than  thyself.  There 
are  waves  of  agony  in  yonder  burning  lake,  and  as  they  welter  and  play 
around  thee,  they  will  imprint  on  thy  cheek  many  a  kiss  that  will  bom  to 
thy  innermost  soul.  There  are  serpents  writhing  evermore  in  that  place  of 
torment,  to  hold  thee  in  their  fell  embrace.  And,  for  music,  there  will  be 
the  despairing  shrieks  of  thy  partners  in  guilt,  damned  themselves,  and 
proclaiming  thee  the  author  of  their  damnation.  Truly,  ye  will  disoovsr, 
oh,  impenitent  and  hardened  transgressors,  that  if  ye  can  set  at  nought  ail 
God's  warnings,  God  also  can  set  at  nought  all  your  dreams  of  security  and 
baseless  peace.  *  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old,  yea,  for  the  king  it  is  prepared; 
the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  like  a 
stream  of  brimstone,  shall  kindle  it.' " 
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Our  leaders  will  alloiv  that  the  above  passages  evince  a  singular  power 
in  dealing  with  the  more  awful  aspects  of  religion.  There  is,  we  think, 
a  morbid  feeling  abroad  on  the  subject  of  terror,  which  we  are  glad  to 
find  Mr.  Cochrane  repudiates.  We  allude  to  the  extreme  delicacy  ob- 
ierved  in  regard  to  the  terrors  of  the  law  and  the  revelation  of  future 
woe.  The  Apostle  Paul  says,  "  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we 
persuade  men," — clearly  declaring  that  terror  is  one  grand  element  in 
human  persuasion.  How  frequently,  in  the  record  of  God's  love  to  men, 
is  the  element  of  terror  introduced !  Does  the  Scripture  proportion  of 
fear  at  all  harmonize  with  the  preaching  of  the  present  day  ?  When  the 
pains  of  hell  are  alluded  to,  is  it  not  oflen  apologetically?  as  if  it  was  an 
Oriental  idea  too  extravagant  for  modem  refinement.  It  may  be  argued 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  terror  and  holiness  ;  and 
that  the  fears  of  a  people  may  be  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  without 
in  the  least  bettering  the  heart  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  men  of  Ross- 
Bhire  may  be  quoted  as  preachers  of  terror,  and  yet  licensers  of  vice.  The 
whole  history,  indeed,  of  fanaticism  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof  that 
terror  may  exist  without  holiness ;  for  terror  is  always  an  element  of 
fanaticism.  We  quite  admit  that  a  congregation  may  come  to  have 
a  craving  for  the  terrible  only  as  a  pleasant  excitement ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Herod,  they  will  hear  the  most  terrible  preacher  gladly,  if  he  do 
not  attack  too  rudely  their  personal  delinquencies.  We  admit  all  this  ; 
but  then  the  same  objection  might  be  urged  against  any  emotion  which 
may  serve  as  an  inlet  to  the  gospel, — whatever  be  the  emotion,  there  is 
a  danger  of  it  ending  in  mere  sentimentalism.  There  is  much  tmth  in 
the ohservation  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that  ''it  is  easier  to  convey  ideas 
of  Buffering  than  those  of  happiness,  for  the  former  are  too  well  known 
to  every  heart,  the  latter  only  to  a  few."  We  have  in  this  a  solution 
of  the  power  of  the  fanatic  over  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  He  assails 
them  in  the  most  susceptible  part  of  their  nature,  and  elicits  a  frenzied 
power  from  minds  which  would  have  listened  with  total  apathy  to  the  at- 
tractive views  of  the  gospel.  And  much  may  be  learned  from  religious 
pathology  in  dealing  with  the  moral  nature  of  man,  just  as  medical  psy- 
chology throws  much  valuable  light  on  the  healthful  play  of  the  human 
faculties.  The  polished  preacher  of  the  present  day  eschews  the  hack- 
neyed topics  of  terror,  which  the  field  or  street  preacher  deals  out  to  his 
ragged  and  motley  audience ;  the  art  of  producing  impression  by  fear 
i>  80  coarse  and  common,  that  he  will  not  condescend  to  use  this  unar- 
tistic  tooL  But  human  nature  is  very  much  the  same,  whether  shiver, 
ing  in  mgs  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  or  decently  attired  in  broadcloth,  and 
sitting  on  cushioned  seats,  listening  to  the  popular  preacher  of  the  day. 
Besides,  those  who  have  been  most  honoured  of  God  in  the  conversion  of 
souls,  give  ample  testimony  to  the  power  of  fear  in  persuading  men  to 
embrace  the  Saviour.  Isaac  Watts  tells  us,  that  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry,  he  was  aware  of  only  one  conversion  being  brought 
about  by  the  more  attiBctive  aspects  of  the  Gospel.  Though  his  own 
nature  was  all  gentleness  and  love,  his  success  lay  in  the  terrific  appeals 
which  he  made  to  the  consciences  of  sinners.  We  must,  however,  ob- 
wrrc  that  the  terroi-s  of  a  future  state  of  woe  require  judicious  handling, 
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for  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  disgust  than  wi]^  exaggeratioDB,  which 
are  obviously  intended  to  produce  vi^ue  impressions  of  terror  without 
any  spiritual  aim. 

Having  endeavoured  to  ^ve  our  idea  of  the  general  style  and  literary 
execution  of  the  work^  we  now  proceed  to  advert  to  some  of  those  diffi- 
eultieSj  the  solution  of  which  forms  the  main  object  of  the  author.  He 
has,  in  general,  chosen  subjects  which  possess  a  profound  interest,  alto, 
gether  apart  from  the  textual  difficulties  in  which  they  are  wrapped  up. 
Indeed^  many  of  the  difficulties  are  rather  dogmatic  than  exegetical. 
We  very  frequently  differ  from  the  author  in  his  interpretation  and  his 
reasoning,  but  we  are  always  compelled  to  admit  the  ingenuity  of  his 
exegesis,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  arguments.  Our  observations  on  the 
various  subjects  must,  of  course,  be  very  brief.  The  necessary  limits  of 
our  article,  render  a  minute  examination  out  of  the  question ;  our 
available  space  would  not  suffice  for  the  full  discussion  of  any  one  of  the 
important  points  demanding  attention.  All  that  we  can  do,  is  to  indi- 
cate  those  parts  deserving  special  attention,  and  to  shew  where  there  may 
be  some  question  as  to  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  author. 

The  first  discourse  is  on  the  text,  ''  And  I  say  also  unto  thee.  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church ;  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  The  grand  difficulty  is.  To  what  does 
the  word  rock  refer  ?  According  to  the  various  interpretations,  it  may 
refer  to  Christ,  to  Peter,  or  to  Peter's  confession.  The  author  adopts 
the  first  interpretation,  that  Christ  refers  to  himself,  and  argues  with 
much  ingenuity  in  support  of  his  opinion.  His  argument  is  condensed 
in  the  following  paraphrase  of  the  text :  "  Thou  art  a  stone ;  but  upon 
this  rock,  that  is,  Christ,  the  incarnate  Redeemer,  will  I  build  my 
Church."  This  interpretation  requires  that  there  should  be  a  marked 
antithesis  between  ir^tpoK  and  fretpa,  but  we  suspect  that  the  usage  of 
the  Greek  language  will  not  admit  of  this ;  verpo^,  as  well  as  rcrpn^ 
being  employed  to  signify  a  rock.  Even  Beza,  who  is  strongly  opp<»ed 
to  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  admits  this.  In 
his  Commentary  on  this  passage,  he  says,  "  In  Grseco  quoque  sennone 
fr€Tpo9  et  werpa,  non  re  sed  terminatione  tantum  differunt."  In  order 
to  bring  out  the  antithesis  more  strongly,  Mr.  Cochrane,  instead  of  using 
our  translation,  "  and  upon  this  rock,"  substitutes  "  but  upon  this  rock." 
We  doubt  if  xal  in  this  connection  can  be  well  rendered  but.  The  in. 
terpretation  which  makes  the  rock  refer  to  Peter's  confession,  is  the  one 
generally  held  b}'  early  Christian  writers,  such  as  Isidore,  Chrysostom, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine.  It  is  also  the  one  most  generally  held  by 
modem  Protestant  writers.  The  most  recent  scholarship^  however, 
points  to  the  last  interpretation,  or  that  which  refers  the  rock  to  Peter,  as 
the  most  tenable.  It  is  by  &r  the  most  obvious  interpretation,  and 
unless  it  jars  with  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  it  has  the  strongest 
claim  for  adoption.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  clear  this  interpretation  of 
Popish  error  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  require  less  straining  of  Scripture 
to  do  this,  than  to  make  the  rock  refer  to  Christ,  or  to  Petei^s  oonfessioD. 
There  is  always,  in  times  of  controversy,  a  great  danger  in  giving  a  po- 
lemical interpretation  to  Scripture-*to  wrest  from  their  natural  mean- 
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ing,  passages  which  may  seem  to  lean  to  the  doctrines  of  our  opponents. 
Instead  of  assailing  the  heterodox  deduction  as  unwarrantable,  controver- 
sialists are  often  tempted,  as  the  easier  method,  to  assail  the  natural  ren. 
deling. 

A  similar  line  of  action,  and  one  attended  with  disastrous  results,  is 
often  observed  in  the  controversial  field  of  Natural  Theology.  Instead 
of  attacking  the  conclusion,  the  premiss  is  assailed  ;  and  a  tacit  admis- 
sion  is  mtide,  that  if  the  premiss  were  admitted,  the  conclusion  would 
necessarily  follow.  In  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  may  refer  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace.  He  started  this  hypothesis  with  the  view 
of  expelling  God  from  the  universe,  or,  to  use  the  blasphemous  language 
of  M.  Comte,  to  shew  that  ''  the  heavens  declare,  not  the  glory  of  God, 
but  the  glory  of  Newton  and  Laplace."  Now  this  hypothesis  has  been 
keenly  assailed  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  and  every  argument 
employed  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a  scientific  fact, — a  tacit  admission 
being  made,  that,  if  proved  to  be  a  fact,  the  atheistic  conclusion  of  La- 
place would  necessarily  follow.  No  course  could  be  more  unwise  and 
more  uncalled  for.  If  it  is  admitted  that  the  discovery  of  a  higher  law, 
explanatory  of  the  present  order  of  the  solar  system,  would  erase  all 
tnices  of  the  finger  of  God,  then  the  whole  fabric  of  natural  theology  is 
shaken.  Science,  in  its  successive  generalization,  instead  of  being  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  would  at  every  step  drive  before  it  all  religious 
sentiment  as  the  shade  of  a  baneful  superstition.  It  is  for  science  to 
shew  whether  the  hypothesis  is  a  fact  in  nature.  It  is  for  theology  to 
demonstrate  that,  whether  it  be  a  fact  or  not,  the  great  doctrine  of  a 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  remains  intact  In  like  manner,  in 
this  passage,  we  hold  that  the  best  course  is  to  admit  the  premiss,  viz. 
that  the  rock  refers  to  Peter,  and  to  shew  that  the  supremacy  of  Peter 
is  an  unwarrantable  conclusion. 

The  author  understands  by  '*  Gates  of  Hell,"  merely  '^  death ; "  and 
death  too  in  its  literal  sense,  so  that  the  text  contains  a  promise  of  im. 
mortal  blessedness  to  the  saints.  We  certainly  prefer  the  usual  inter, 
pretation  of  the  "  gates  of  hell ;  "  but  even  taking  these  words  as  signi. 
fying  death,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resolve  the  matter  merely  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  text  evidently  contains  a 
promise  to  the  Church  militant.  And  the  promise,  taking  death  as  the 
right  rendering,  is  that  of  perpetuity,-— death  will  not  prevail  against  it, 
that  is,  it  will  never  cease  to  exist  upon  the  earth. 

The  next  discourse  is  on  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  from 
the  text,  ''  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven; and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven."  .  The  author  adopts  the  opinion  held  by  many,  that  this  power 
was  bestowed  only  on  the  apostles.  He  mamtains,  that  "  for  any  one 
to  claim  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
they  were  conferred  upon  Peter,  is  directly  to  assume  the  prerogative  of 
inspiration  and  infallibility."  He  does  not  object  to  the  use  of  this  phra- 
leology  in  reference  to  Christ's  power  at  the  present  day,  but  he  holds 
that  it  must  be  only  as  an  accommodation,  or  in  a  restricted  sense.    But 
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the  interest  of  the  passage  as  a  difficult  text,  consists  in  its  being  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  Church  power.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
apostles  were  endowed  with  higher  authority  than  the  Church  can 
lay  claim  to  at  the  present  day.  They  had  the  gift  of  inspiration, 
and  this  constitutes  a  broad  line  of  demarcation.  But  the  question  is. 
Was  this  power  of  our  text  conferred  as  the  coiTelative  of  inspiration,  or 
was  it  bestowed  upon  the  apostles,  simply  as  office-bearers,  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  all  its  integrity  to  the  Church  in  future  ages  ?  Most  Scottish 
divines  find  in  this  text  the  divine  authority  for  the  two  keys  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  It  is  evident  that  our  Confession  regards  the  passage  in 
the  light  of  a  ju9  divinum,  and  not  as  a  mere  accommodation.  The 
apostles,  in  virtue  of  their  inspiration,  might  exercise  the  power  with 
infallible  certainty  ;  but  it  is  held  that  the  nature  of  the  power  is  not 
different,  being  a  gifl  extended  to  all  times.  Now  the  difficulty  lies  in 
reconciling  the  words  of  Scripture  with  the  Protestant  theory  of  Church 
power.  From  the  view  the  author  has  taken  of  the  text,  he  has  not  felt 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  minute  reconciliation. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  best  argued  discourses  is  that  upon  the  "  irre. 
trievable  apostacy."  The  practical  application  is  also  very  appropriate 
Bnd  powerful.  The  difficult  text  is  as  follows : — "  For  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the 
good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall 
away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance,  seeing  they  crucify  to 
themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame." 
The  difficulty  consists  in  reconciling  the  falling  away  here  mentioned, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  The  common  plan 
of  solving  the  difficulty,  is  to  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  character  given 
in  this  text  of  those  that  fall  away,  does  not  come  up  to  that  of  a  renewed 
creature.  Nice  metaphysics  have  been  employed  to  discriminate  between 
true  grace  and  the  character  of  the  apostate  before  his  fall.  No  one  was 
better  fitted  to  draw  this  distinction,  if  it  were  possible,  than  Jonathan 
Edwards ;  but  instead  of  seeking  an  explanation  in  this  direction,  he 
admits  that  the  marks  given  are  those  of  genuine  grace^  and  holtis 
that  the  possibility  of  falling  away  was  merely  put  as  an  hypothesis  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  The  argument  is  that  of  reductio  ad  ahsurdum, 
which  proceeds  on  a  wrong  assumption.  The  wrong  assumption  in  this 
case  is,  that  it  is  possible  to  fall  away,  and  the  absurd  conclusion  shews 
that  it  is  false.  Mr.  Cochrane  takes  up  this  view,  and,  with  much  force 
of  argument,  shews  that,  to  harmonise  the  passage  with  the  context,  it  is 
necessar}'  to  regard  the  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  falling  away  as  the 
great  end  of  the  inspired  penman. 

The  next  text  to  which  we  shall  advert,  is  the  perplexing  one  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter :  "  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit ;  by  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  were  disobeJient, 
when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while 
the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by 
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water."     This  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages 
in  the  inspired  record,  and  the  ingenuity  of  commentators  has  been 
racked  to  give  a  plausible  interpretation.     The  grand  difficulty  lies  in 
the  question^  Who  are  the  spirits  in  prison  ?  and  if  the  prison-house  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  classification,  the  opinions  held  on  this  subject  may 
be  reduced  to  three.     If  the  locality  be  this  world,  then  the  prison-house 
means  nothing  more  than  the  bondage  of  sin  in  which  every  man  is  held 
by  nature.     The  second  opinion  assigns  the  intermediate  state  as  the 
locality ;  and  this  branches  into  various  kinds,  according  to  the  notion 
entertained  of  the  spirits  imprisoned.     According  to  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  the  imprisoned  spirits  are  there,  whose  reatm  Pcsnas  is  to 
be  expiated.     According  to  another  idea,  the  imprisoned  spirits  are  the 
saints  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Christ.     And  still  another  opinion 
is,  that  the  imprisoned  spirits  are  the  antediluvians  who  repented  before 
death,  but  who  required  for  their  complete  salvation  to  have  the  per- 
fected work  of  Christ  proclaimed  to  them. — The  third  class  of  opinions 
in  reference  to  the  prison,  makes  it  to  consist  of  hell  in  its  ordinary  sense  ; 
and  according  to  one  view  under  this  head,  Christ  actually  went  to  offer 
them  salvation.     According  to  another,  and  that  most  generally  held, 
the  prison-house  is  hell,  but  the  text  only  asserts  that,   while  in  this 
world,  the  spirits  were  offered  salvation.     This  last  view  is  the  one  held 
by  Mr.  Cochrane.     The  view  is  clearly  stated  as  follows :  "  By  the 
preaching  of  Christ  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  we  understand  the  preaching 
of  Christ's  Spirit  by  the  mouths  of  Noah,  Enoch,  and  others,  to  the  ante- 
diluvian world ;  and  the  parties  whom  these  patriarchs  addressed  and 
described,  as  *  spirits  in  prison,'  because  such  literally  was  their  condition 
at  the  time  the  Apostle  Peter  wrote."     We  think  that,  on  the  whple, 
this  is  the  most  plausible  interpretation,  though  we  would  not,  with  the 
same  confidence  as  Mr.  Cochrane,  assert  that  it  is,  afler  all,  the  true  in- 
terpretation.     Beza,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  exhibit  clearly 
this  view  as  the  most  tenable,  yet  speaks  with  hesitation  ;  and  every  one 
must  feel  that  it  requires  much  unnatural  squeezing  to  force  it  into  the 
orthodox  mould.     Archbishop  Leighton  at  first  held  this  view  as  most 
agreeable  to  Scripture;  but  he  afterwards  felt  inclined  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  that   the  prison  means  only  the  bondage  of  sin  in  this  world. 
The  following  are  the  words  in  which  he  announces  his  change  of  senti- 
ment : — **  Thus  then  I  thought,  but  now  apprehend  another  sense  as 
probable,  if  not  more,  even  that  so  much  rejected  by  most  interpreters, 
—The  mission  of  the  Spirit,  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  it  after  his 
resurrection,  preaching  to  sinners  and  converting  them,  according  to  the 
prophecy,  which  he  first  fulfilled  in  person,  and  afler  more  amply  in  his 
apostles.  That  prophecy  I  mean,  Tsa.  xl.  1 .,  The  Spirit  upon  him  ;  and 
It  was  sent  from  him  on  his  apostles  to  preach  to  spirits  in  prison  ;  to 
preach  liberty  to  these  captives,  captive  spirits,  and  therefore  called  spirits 
'»  j^rtfofi,  to  illustrate  the  thing  the  more,  by  opposition  to  that  Spirit 
of  Christ,  the  spirit  ofViberty  setting  them  firee  ;  and  this  to  shew  the 
greater  efficacy  of  Christ's  preaching  than  of  Noah's,  though  he,  a  signal 
preacher  of  righteousness,  yet  only  himself  and  4iis  fkmily,  eight  persons, 
saved  by  him,  but  multitudes  of  all  nations  by  the  Spirit  and  preaching 
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of  ChriBt  in  the  Gospel ;  and  that  by  the  seal  of  baptism  and  the  i 
lection  of  Christi  represented  in  the  return  from  the  water,  and  our  dying 
with  him  by  immersion^  and  that  figure  of  baptism  like  the  ark."  It 
is  right  that  the  most  earnest  attempts  should  be  made  to  throw  light 
on  Uie  darkest  passages  of  God's  Word ;  but  there  is  no  absolute  neoes* 
sity  that  we  should  come  to  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  real  mean- 
ing, whether  or  not  we  see  our  way  clearly  in  the  matter.  Tet  most 
expositors  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  they  must  give  some  iBterpre- 
tation,  and  maintain  it,  too,  with  the  stoutest  dogmatism.  If  guesses 
are  to  be  hazarded,  they  ought  to  be  propounded  with  due  diffidence,  and 
not  imposed  upon  the  conscience  as  absolute  dogmas.  If  commentators 
had  the  candour  sometimes  to  admit  that  they  are  fairly  baffled,  their 
authority  would  have  more  weight  when  they  assert  an  opinion  with 
confidence.  Strained  and  unnatural  interpretations  of  perplexing  pas- 
sages  must  be  attended  by  the  worst  consequences ;  for  such  interpreta- 
tions  sanction  principles  of  exegesis,  which,  if  applied  to  the  grand  verities 
of  our  fidth,  would  readily  overturn  every  one  of  the  peculiar  doctRnes 
of  Christianity. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  of  God,  on  which  and 
the  cognate  subjects  there  are  several  discourses.     It  is  comparatively 
seldom  that  these  doctrines  are  dwelt  upon  in  the  pulpit.     Most  mbds 
shrink  from  them  with  dread,  and  no  doubt  there  is  great  danga 
of  handling  them  injudiciously.     But  that  they  are  intended  for  spiritusl 
improvement,  is  evident  from  the  important  place  assigned  to  them  in 
Scripture.     We  have  abundant  evidence  also  from  the  history  of  religi- 
ous revivals,  that  they  are  divinely  calculated  to  awaken  sinners.    Sodm 
of  the  most  powerful  and  awakening  discourses  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
during  the  revival  at  Northampton,  were  on  the  sovereignty  of  God.  la 
regard  to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  the  importance  of  these  subjects 
cannot  be  over-estimated.     The  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  has  engaged  the  hunoan 
intellect  in  every  age,  and  has  impressed  a  character  on  almost  every 
system  of  philosophy.     It  is  the  grand  enigma  which  first  presents  itself 
to  a  thinking  and  speculative  mind.     It  will  be  found  to  be  the  turning, 
point  of  the  fidse  systems  of  philosophy  which  at  the  present  day  distract 
the  thinking  minds  of  Christendom.    The  grand  problem  is,  to  recondle 
the  antithesis  between  the  Divme  and  the  human  will.      The  method 
of  accomplishing  this,  gives  rise  to  various  schools.     The  pantheist  ig- 
nores one  term  of  the  antithesis,  and  merges  the  human  in  the  dirine 
will.     The  humanist  ignores  the  other  term,  and  recognises  no  God  but 
the  conscious  Ego.     Another  class,  anxious  to  include  Christianity  in  its 
orthodox  forms  within  the  sphere  of  their  philosophy,  endeavour  to  find 
an  independent  sphere  for  each,  by  limiting  the  divine  will.     Both  prae- 
tically  and  theoretically,  therefore,  the  subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Coch' 
rane  ought  to  be  of  vital  monaent  in  the  estimate  of  every  CbristiaQ 
enquirer. 

Three  objects  may  be  contemplated  in  treating  the  abstruse  doctrines 
in  question.  First,  regard  may  be  had  only  to  their  practical  bearings, 
and  they  are  therefore  taken  as  undisputed  facts.     But  a  second  object 
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maj  be,  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  between  predestination 
and  free.w]II^  which  every  mind  must  feel  in  dwelling  on  this  subject. 
Or  lastly,  the  object  in  view  may  be  to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  re- 
cei\Tng  both  doctrines,  although  baiBed  in  all  our  attempts  to  effect  a 
reconciliation — ^believing  that  there  is  a  compatibility,  though  beyond 
the  reach  of  reason.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  discourses  is  occu. 
pied  with  the  first  or  practical  Aspect,  and  we  have  been  much  pleased 
vith  the  solenm  earnestness  and  edification  foimd  throughout  the  whok. 
It  is  however  only  with  the  other  two  aspects  we  shall  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  for  a  little. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Christian  teacher  ought  to  be,  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, to  shew  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  reject  either  doctrine,  merely  on 
the  ground  that  we  cannot  reconcile  them  ;  that  we  may  have  abundant 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  each,  and  yet  our  intellect  may  not  have  suf- 
ficient grasp  for  the  superior  unity  that  reconciles  them.  The  author 
gives  in  a  popular  form  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  subject,  furnished 
by  Isaac  Taylor*  He  shews  how  irreconcileable  the  various  conic  sections 
would  be,  were  we  unacquainted  with  the  cone  on  which  they  may  all 
be  traced.  The  cone,  by  furnishing  a  bond  of  unity,  reconciles  at  once 
the  diversities.  Perhaps  the  analytical  method  presents  the  illustration 
njore  clearly  than  the  geometrical  one  employed  by  Taylor.  One  gene- 
mi  equation  embraces  all  the  conic  sections ;  and  to  find  the  specific 
equation  for  each,  we  have  only  to  make  in  the  general  equation  a  con- 
stant quantity,  equal  to  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  or  greater  than 
nothing.  It  will  be  observed  that,  beautifiil  as  the  illustration  is,  it  does 
not  present  the  reconciliation  of  apparent  contradictions ;  it  only  syn- 
thetises  diversity,  not  contraiiety,  for  the  various  conic  sections  have  only 
•pedfic  diff^ences,  and  the  process  of  union  is  only  the  supplying  of  the 
generic  element  for  the  formation  of  the  genus.  Astronomy  presents, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  reconciliation  of  apparent  con. 
tradictions  by  a  higher  discovery.  The  planets  were  always  believed  to 
move  in  continuous  circular  orbits ;  but  their  retrogradations  presented 
an  apparent  contradiction  to  this  doctrine.  When  the  eye  traces  the 
path  of  a  planet,  it  does  not  move  in  a  continuous  circle  round  the 
heavens.  It  is  found  occasionally  to  retrograde,  and  form  a  loop  in  the 
orbit.  Now^  the  great  problem  of  ancient  astronomy  was,  to  accoimt 
for  such  retn^gradation  on  the  hypothesis  of  circular  orbits.  It  waa  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  that  the  cycles  and  epicycles  were  invented ;  and 
these  at  last  became  so  complicated  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  celebrated 
saying  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  ''  that,  if  he  had  been  consulted 
when  God  created  the  world,  he  would  have  advised  a  less  complex 
•cheme."  When  Copeniicus  arose,  he  at  once  effected  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation, by  virtually  elevating  the  eye  above  the  plane  of  the  planet's 
motion.  Our  eye  is  unfavourably  situated,  being  in  the  plane  of  the 
orbits  of  the  planets ;  and  it  is  this  unfavourable  position  alone  that 
causes  the  apparent  contradiction.  Did  we  look  down  perpendicularly 
upon  the  plane,  all  the  enigmatical  loops  would  at  once  disappear.  Co- 
pernicus at  once  flashed  unity  and  consistency  upon  the  solar  system,  by 
viewing  it  firom  a  higher  point  of  vision.     Now,  in  regard  to  predestina- 
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tion  and  free-will^  there  is  undoubtedly  an  apparent  contnadietion^  lot 
this  may  be  altogether  an  iUusion  arising  from  our  unfavourable  point 
of  view.  Were  our  nature  elevated  to  a  higher  plane,  the  harmony 
might  at  once  flash  upon  us ;  but,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers^  the  higher  unity  required  to  harmonise  them  has  not  yet 
been  discovered. 

We  think  it  would  have  been  wise  had  Mr.  Cochrane  remained  satis- 
fied with  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  both  doctrines,  showing  at 
the  same  time  that  no  practical  evil  can  result  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
mode  of  reconciliation.  Instead  of  this,  he  has  attempted  a  reconcilia- 
tion, and  has  of  course  fallen  into  the  usual  sophisms.  Manj  writers 
are  inconsistent  upon  this  point.  They  set  out  by  deprecating  loudly 
the  presumption  of  the  human  intellect,  in  attempting  to  grasp  the  sul>- 
ject,  and  they  end  with  sophistical  explanations,  professing  to  explain 
away  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Cochrane  will  not  think  our  judgment  severe, 
when  we  say  that  he  has  signally  failed  where  even  the  loftiest  intellects 
have  not  met  with  success.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  shortly  a  few 
of  his  arguments,  which  are  obviously  circular,  or  consist  in  stating  the 
difficult  in  different  words. 

The  author  endeavours  to  clear  the  decrees  of  difficulties  in  reference 
to  the  three  points,  free-will,  sin,  and  the  use  of  means.  In  answer  to 
the  question, — How  does  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  consist  with 
the  free-will  of  man  ?  he  answers,  God  has  decreed  every  event  which 
constitutes  an  ingredient  in  the  personal  history  of  every  individualj  but 
he  has  also  decreed,  that  in  all  his  motions,  man  shall  be  left  to  the  fiee. 
dom  of  his  own  will.  Now,  there  is  no  approach  to  an  explanation 
here.  The  author  says,  God  indeed  decrees  the  event,  but  then  he  de- 
crees the  free-will  of  the  agent.  This,  however,  is  only  a  statement, 
and  a  very  palpable  one,  of  the  difficult}'.  The  question  is.  How  are  these 
two  decrees,  the  fact  of  which  is  admitted,  to  be  reconciled  ?  And  in 
passing,  we  observe,  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  decree 
implies  not  merely  the  fore-knowledge  of  God,  but  his  actual  agency  in 
bringing  about  future  events.  In  explaining  at  page  225.  the  meaning 
of  the  term  necessity,  the  author  admits  only  the  foi-mer ;  but  at  page 
209,  where  he  meets  the  argument  that  election  renders  man  inactive, 
the  actual  agency  of  God  is  forcibly  vindicated. 

In  refei*ence  to  the  objection,  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  makes 
God  the  author  of  sin,  Mr.  Cochrane  uses  arguments  which  we  think  he 
would  shrink  from  on  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  question.  The 
matter  involves  questions  so  momentous,  that  we  shall  give  the  passage 
in  full.  *'  -Again,  the  suggestion  of  the  idea  that  God  may  be  the  author 
of  sin,  necessarily  leads  to  the  enquiry,  what,  in  its  abstract  nature,  sin 
means?  What  is  it  that  we  understand  by  sin  ?  What  is  it  that  consti- 
tutes one  action  sinful,  and  another  free  from  that  imputation  P  Now, 
in  reply  to  this,  I  cannot  lay  before  you  a  more  excellent  definition  of 
sin  than  that  which  is  contained  in  our  Shorter  Catechism,  wherein  it  is 
defined,  as  "  any  want  of  conformity  to,  or  transgression  of  the  law  of 
God."  It  is  the  law,  then,  or  revealed  will  of  God,  which  constitutes 
one  action  sinful,  and  another  the  reverse.     When  the  creature  acts  in 
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accordance  with  that  revealed  will  of  God,  his  conduct  is  holy,  just,  and 
good ;  when  at  variance  with  that  will,  it  is  sinful  and  unrighteous. 
There  is  nothing  essentially  or  in  itself  sinful,  in  any  transaction  which 
occurs  in  the  universe  ;  its  sinfulness  consists  in  what  may  he  called  the 
accident  of  its  "  want  of  conformity  to,  or  transgression  of  the  will  of 
God,-  We  hesitate  not,  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  murder,  or  a  rob- 
bery, sinful ;  but  it  is  not  the  taking  away  of  life  in  the  one  case,  or 
the  removal  of  property  in  the  other,  which  constitutes  the  criminality 
of  these  actions,  for  life  may  be  taken  away,  and  property  may  be  re- 
moved, and  both  without  sin ;  but  the  criminality  consists  in  the  actions 
being  performed  in  such  circumstances  as  to  violate  the  known  and  re- 
vealed will  of  God.  Now,  apply  these  observations  to  God's  predestina- 
tion of  future  events.  These  being  decreed  of  God,  and  by  him  predes- 
tinated, are  necessarily  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  divine  will,  and  so 
far,  therefore,  as  the  Almighty  is  concerned,  are  sinless,  holy,  and  good. 
God  has  willed  that  they  should  happen,  and  that  act  of  willing  them 
to  happen,  being  of  course  neither  a  want  of  conformity  to  God's  law, 
nor  a  transgression  of  it,  can  never,  so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  be  charge, 
able  with  moral  depravity.  God  is  not  therefore  the  author  of  sin,  and  it 
is  a  contradiction  in  the  very  terms,  and  an  absurdity  in  the  very  terms, 
that  he  can  be.  Wherein  then,  it  may  be  asked,  consists  the  sinfulness 
of  any  action  ?  and  to  whom  may  criminality  be  imputed  ?  In  the 
disob^ience,  we  answer,  of  a  moral  agent  to  commanded  duty,  and  who 
by  that  disobedience  voluntarily  and  consciously  committed,  incurs  guilt. 
Sin  is  the  attribute  of  a  creature,  and  a  creature  alone.  Had  the  duty 
not  been  commanded,  had  the  will  not  been  revealed,  there  would  have 
been  no  sin,  but  when  God  positively  enjoins  a  certain  specific  line  of 
conduct,  and  that  is  transgressed,  the  very  essence  of  iniquity  comes  into 
view.  It  follows,  from  these  observations,  that  what  to  man  is  sinful, 
may  to  God  be  holy,  right,  and  pure." 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  explanation  of  the  author  is  only  a  state- 
ment of  the  difficulty,  in  all  its  breadth.  Let  us  take  some  particular  sin, 
say  the  crime  of  Cain — ^murder.  The  author  says  Cain  willed  this  act, 
and  was  guilty ;  God  willed  it  also,  but  was  not  guilty.  We  ask  a 
reason  why  God  willed  it  without  partaking  of  the  sin  :  And  his  answer 
is.  He  willed  it.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  we  want  explained, — how 
he  could  will  it  and  yet  be  free  from  sin.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
^t  can  be  no  explanation  of  it.  It  is  no  explanation  of  the  act  of  a 
moral  agent,  to  say  that  he  willed  it.  This  is  a  mere  truism,  or  the 
statement  of  the  same  thing  in  different  words.  In  support  of  his  argu- 
ment, the  author  adopts  a  theory  of  morals  fraught  with  the  greatest 
peril.  The  theory  is,  that  apart  from  the  will  of  God,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  good  and  evil.  This  we  hold  to  be  a  most  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Cochrane  must 
have  madvertently  adopted  it.  It  is  true,  that  whatever  God  wills  is 
ri^t,  but  the  question  is.  Is  a  thing  right  because  God  wills  it,  or  does 
God  will  it  because  it  is  right  ?  We  must  adopt  the  latter,  unless  we 
mean  to  obliterate  all  real  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  The  doc- 
trine of  our  author  would  necessarily  land  us  in  the  idea  that  pervades  the 
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remarkable  poem^  "  Festuft/'  ^hich  we  are  6ure  he  holds  in  abhorrence, 
viz.,  that  "  evil  and  good  are  God's  right  hand  and  left."  Much  coniiiuon 
arises  in  discussing  ethical  questions,  from  not  clearly  drawing  a  distinetiaa 
between  three  things — ^the  subjective  faculty  or  sense,  the  objective  qufr- 
lity,  and  the  practical  rule.  The  error  of  ihe  author  lies  in  obliterating 
the  second  of  these  altogether.  He  quotes  the  admirable  definition  of 
sin  given  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  support  of  his  views,  but  it  only 
professes  to  indicate  the  practical  rule — the  law  of  God.  It  does  not 
ignore  the  principles  of  rectitude  on  which  that  law  is  founded.  A  law, 
in  its  very  nature,  implies  a  prior  riskiness.  It  is  held  that  *'  sin  is  the 
attribute  of  a  creature,  and  of  a  creature  alone."  This  is  of  course  given 
as  an  axiom,  a  necessary  tmth,  altogether  independent  of  a  jfoiteriari 
proof.  But  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  was  disposed  to  push  the  a  priori  ar- 
gument to  the  utmost,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  could  throw  no 
light  on  the  moral  character  of  God.  Dr.  Chalmers  tells  us  that  he  could 
conceive  the  Creator  to  be  a  malignant  being.  "  The  Supreme  Power  of 
the  universe  might,  for  aught  we  know,  have  been  the  enemy  of  moral 
goodness,  and  instituted  another  regimen  than  that  of  virtue.  He  might 
have  promulgated  rewards  for  cruelty,  and  deceit,  and  violence  ;  and  de- 
nounced penalties  on  temperance,  and  humanity,  and  justice." — We  know 
too,  that  the  human  intellect,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  posteriori  evidence, 
has  more  frequently  than  otherwise  invested  the  Supreme  Being  with 
malign  attributes.  The  usual  method  employed  by  Calvinistic  divines 
to  prove  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  is  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween  the  substance  of  an  act  and  its  morality.  The  formula  of  the 
schoolmen  on  which  it  is  based,  is,  "  Deus  concurrit  ad  materiale,  non 
ad  formale  actionis  malse."  Julius  Miiller,  the  profoundest  thinker  on 
this  subject  of  recent  times,  adopts  this  distinction,  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  most  minds  will  find  it  only  a  scholastic  subtlety. 

The  last  point  of  difficulty  connected  with  the  decrees  of  God,  relates 
.  to  the  use  of  means.  It  is  objected  by  the  fatalist,  that  there  is  no  use 
of  means  when  God  has  decreed  the  end.  The  author  gives'  the  usual 
answer,  that  God  decrees  the  end  as  well  as  the  means.  This,  however, 
only  puts  the  difficulty  a  step  further  back ;  for  the  objector  will  at  once 
say.  What  need  is  there  for  me  to  will  the  means  when  they  have  been 
willed  by  God  already  ?  It  may  be  answered  :  Your  volition  is  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  causation,  it  is  one  of  the  means  necessary  to  attain  the 
end.  But  the  objector  finally  rejoins.  That  is  the  precise  point  to  be 
explained,*— how,  in  a  chain  of  necessary  causation,  the  volition  of  a 
free  agent  can  be  interpolated.  The  statement  that  God  has  orduned 
the  means  as  well  as  the  end,  is  so  far  good  against  the  fatalist,  that  it 
asserts  a/bc/,  or  law  in  God's  government,  to  which  he  is  morally  bound 
to  conform  his  conduct ;  but  it  does  not  meet  the  real  objectionii  which 
demands  an  explanation  of  this  fact — It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this 
difficulty  resolves  itself  into  the  first  of  the  three  now  enumerated,  vix., 
How  can  the  act  of  a  free  agent  be  decreed  ?  As  in  the  former  cases, 
therefore,  we  can  regard  the  argument  of  the  author  as  only  a  statement 
.  in  different  words  of  the  difficulty  to  be  explained.  Jonathan  Edwaids 
puu  forth  his  strength  against  the  fatalist,  not  by  solving  the  philoso- 
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phical  enigmaj  but  by  shewing  that  the  use  of  means  is  implied  in  man's 
very  existenoe^  and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  act  on  fatalist  prin- 
ciples. If  the  ^talist  resolves  to  do  nothing,  Edwards  shews  that  this 
even  is  inconsistent  with  his  principles,  for  this  doin^i  nothing  is  a  means 
to  an  end.  Is  there,  however,  no  philosophical  ground  on  which  man 
may  use  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end  ?  To  this  we  answer,  that 
man  stands  on  the  firmest  philosophical  basis.  He  has  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  to  the  freedom  of  his  will,  and  that  of  conscience  to  his 
being  a  responsible  agent ;  and  he  feels  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
he  must  act  as  a  moral  agent  in  the  use  of  means.  But  the  fatalist  will 
answer,  that  there  is  another  witness,  whose  testimony  clashes  with  that 
of  consciousness.  Consciousness  declares  that  man  ia  a  free  agent,  but 
reason,  he  says,  delivers  its  testimony  to  the  following  effect :  God  is ; 
God  foreknows  all  events ;  Ood  decrees  all  events ;  God  effectually  ope. 
rates  to  bring  about  all  events  ;  therefore  man  need  not  use  means  to 
bring  about  any  event  The  question  then  is,  which  of  these  two  wit- 
nesses are  we  to  believe, — consciousness,  or  the  logical  reason  of  man  ? 
We  unhesitatingly  answer,  that  the  first  imperatively  demands  our  as* 
sent  Consciousness  is  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  If  we  doubt  its 
testimony,  we  are  at  once  plunged  into  universal  pyrrhonism.  All 
evidence  ultimately  rests  on  the  trustworthiness  of  consciousness.  This 
u  the  primitive  source  of  evidence ;  there  are  here  no  traditionary 
links,  which  may  hand  down  the  truth,  but  hand  it  down  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  error.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  other  witness — ^logical  reason. 
Beason  is  fallible,— or,  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  doubt  the  validity 
of  any  of  o\it/€tcultiea,  we  say  that  the  exercise  of  reason  often  leads  to 
error.  We  never  dream  of  doubting  consciousness  ;  it  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  do  so ;  but  we  oflen  doubt  the  results  of  logic. 
And  when  consciousness  tells  us  one  thing  and  logic  the  opposite,  we 
are  bound  to  r^rd  the  logical  conclusion  as  false.  When  the  fatalist 
then  says,  as  the  result  of  his  reasoning,  that  man  is  not  a  &ee  agent, 
and  need  not  use  the  means,  we  declare  on  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness, that  this  conclusion  is  false,  and  that  some  error  must  have  been 
committed  in  the  logical  process  by  which  it  was  deduced.  What  we 
have  given  as  the  deliverance  of  philosophy,  is  only  the  common  sense 
aod  general  feeling  of  mankind.  Though  men  find  that  they  cannot,  by 
the  utmost  stretch  of  intellect,  reconcile  by  a  superior  unity  the  antino- 
mies or  apparent  contradictions  of  reason,  they  never  think  of  question, 
ing  the  voice  of  the  categorical  imperative  within.  No  logic  can  silence 
the  categorical  Yes  or  No  of  the  Ego ;  and  thus  the  theoretical  difficulties 
connected  with  the  decrees,  cannot  affect  the  practical  conduct  of  man. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  subjects  of  election  and  reprobation,  which 
&n  handled  at  some  length  by  the  author ;  but  the  remarks  we  have 
made  on  the  decrees  in  genei-al,  are  applicable  to  the  exceptions  we  might 
be  inclined  to  take  to  the  author's  statements.  We  would  only  observe, 
^t  in  preaching  on  predestination,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  present 
the  doctrine  with  unnecessary  harshness.  It  is  very  easy  to  draw  ap- 
F^^i^tly  very  logical,  but  most  revolting  deductions  from  this  doctrine. 
When  these  deductions  jar  painfully  with  the  moral  sense  of  man  and 
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the  Scripture  representations  of  Gbd's  goodness  and  mercy,  there  is  good 
reason  to  fear  that  they  have  heen  arrived  at  by  a  false  logic  In  gene- 
ral, the  author  has  shewn  much  taste  and  judgment,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  exceptions.  For  example,  we  consider  the  following  statement 
unnecessarily  harsh :  "  The  fact  is  certain,  and  not  for  one  moment  to 
be  doubted  or  gainsaid,  that  one  portion  of  mankind  are  preparing  for 
heaven's  glory,  and  another  for  hell's  misery,  and  this  by  the  decree  and 
direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty."  We  have  the  same  objection  to 
the  following  statement ;  "  The  effects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  preaching  of  the  word  are  twofold, — partly  saving,  partly  reprobating ; 
and  those  on  whom  it  operates  not  the  one  effect,  it  will  not  fail  to  ope- 
rate the  other."  Surely  there  must  be  some  misapprehension  here,  when 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  represented  as  designed  for  the  damnation 
as -well  as  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Is  not  this  view  altogether  incon« 
sistent  with  the  tender  and  sincere  invitations  of  the  gospel  ? 

Perhaps  the  ablest  discourse  in  the  volume,  is  the  one  entitled  "  The 
election  of  Matthias,  a  beacon  to  warn,  and  not  an  example  to  guide  the 
Christian  Church."  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is,  in  the  account 
given  of  the  election,  so  much  indistinctness,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  was  the  precise  mode  of  election,  so  that  it  cannot  be  an  example 
to  the  Chureh  in  after  times.  He  puts  forth  all  his  strength  in  shewing, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  determine  clearly,  whether  the  election 
was  by  lot  or  by  suffrage ;  and  if  by  suffrage,  whether  it  was  by  the 
suffrage  of  laymen  or  ecclesiastics, — though  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
the  120  were  office-bearers  in  the  Church.  The  chief  aim  of  the  dis. 
course  appears  to  be,  to  shew  that  the  popular  election  of  ministers  has  no 
sanction  from  this  passage  ;  that  instead  of  an  example,  it  is  a  beacon  to 
warn.  We  quite  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  preposterous  to  set  up 
&JU8  divinum  for  popular  election,  founded  on  this  passage ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  see  how  the  transaction  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
beacon  to  guard  us  against  that  mode  of  appointment.  If,  by  the  author  s 
shewing,  the  transaction,  from  its  uncertainty,  is  worthless  as  a  model, 
it  must  also,  for  the  same  reason,  be  worthless  as  a  beacon.  Besides,  be 
inclines  to  the  belief,  that  the  election  was  not  popular,  but  that  Mat- 
thias was  chosen  by  the  votes  of  ecclesiastics.  Though  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  this  view  of  the  transaction,  it  could  not,  except  by  a  con- 
tradiction,  be  regarded  as  a  beacon  against  popular  election.  For  our 
own  part,  while  we  hold  that  there  is  no  exclusive  sanction  for  popular 
election  in  Scripture,  we  are  as  clearly  of  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing 
against  it.  Scripture  imposes  no  fetters  on  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
mode  of  appointing  ministers.  The  liberty  of  the  Chureh  demands  that 
the  method  should  vary  according  to  varying  cireumstances.  No  doubt 
the  decision  of  a  majority  is  a  rude,  mechanical,  and  often  tyrannical 
choice,  yet  its  convenience  renders  it  sometimes  the  only  available  method 
for  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  ministers. 

After  shewing  that  the  transaction  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  model,  the 
author  proceeds  to  call  in  question  the  very  validity  of  the  election  of 
Matthias.  We  admire  much  the  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  used  to 
establish  this   point.     Not  that  the  arguments  bring  conviction  to  our 
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mind^  but  we  feel  as  every  one  must  feel  in  reading  the  remarkable  per- 
formanoe  of  Archbishop  Whately,  entitled,  "  Historic  doubts  relative 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte."  The  charm  consists  in  the  ingenuity  of  the 
arguments  against  facts  in  regard  to  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  The  arguments  are,  that  the  apostles,  in  proceeding  to  elect, 
probably  disobeyed  the  command,  "  Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high ;"  that  the  apostles  were 
not  warranted,  in  any  circumstances,  to  elect,  and  that  the  election  of 
Matthias  was  afterwards  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  Paul  to  the 
apostleship.  These  points  are  ingeniously  argued,  but  one  has  only  to 
turn  to  the  account  of  the  transaction,  in  order  to  have  all  doubts  dis- 
pelled. Were  some  member  of  Cupar  Presbytery,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
dialectic  recreation,  to  rise  in  Court,  and,  with  great  gravity,  throw  out 
ninnises  as  to  the  validity  of  the  author^s  appointment  to  his  present 
charge,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Clerk,  on  reading  the  record  of  the 
appointment  without  protest,  would  at  once  explode  the  plausible  sur* 
miles  of  the  dialectician.  We  mean  to  cast  no  reflections  on  the  accu- 
racy and  business  habits  of  the  official  in  question,  but  we  are  sure  that 
be  could  not,  in  drawing  up  a  minute,  surpass  the  precision  of  Luke  in 
recording  the  essential  points  of  the  ordination  of  Matthias. 

The  three  last  discourses,  treating  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  characterised  by  great  power.  They  contain  many  vehement  and 
thrilling  appeals,  which  we  have  seldom  seen  matched.  While  the  prac- 
tical part  receives  our  fullest  commendation,  we  cannot  concur  with  the 
author  in  his  view  of  the  nature  of  the  sin  in  question.  The  controversy 
on  the  subject  turns  very  much  on  the  question,  whether  it  is  an  act  or 
a  habit.  Chalmers  holds  that  it  is  a  habit,  or  that  it  is  a  state  of  hope- 
lessness engendered  by  a  habit  of  resistance  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
view  resolves  the  matter  merely  into  a  general  law  of  our  spiritual  con- 
stitution. It  asserts  the  fact,  that  man  may  reach  a  state  of  hardened 
impenitency,  in  which  his  salvation  is  impossible.  This  view  does  not 
•eem  to  harmonise  with  the  apparently  exceptional  character  of  the  sin, 
for  the  natural  import  of  the  language  of  scripture  seems  to  indicate  an 
ua  of  special  enormity.  The  author  regards  it  as  an  act — ^but  in  ex« 
poundmg  the  nature  of  this  act  he  sanctions  a  principle  of  a  most  perilous 
nature.  He  says,  "  It  is,  that  felt,  internal,  and  effectual  resistance  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  must  occur  in  any  land  where  the  Gospel  is 
preached,  when  that  blessed  agent  would  persuade  us  to  close  with  Christ, 
and  we  will  not"  He,  in  short,  regards  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  a  single  and  deliberate  act  of  conscious  resistance  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
There  are  many  minor  exceptions  we  would  be  inclined  to  take  to  this 
view,  but  we  shall  allude  to  only  one  grand  objection.  This  objection  has 
reference  to  the  conscious  element  The  sinner,  when  he  resists,  must  be 
directly  conscious  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence  and  operation.  We  hold 
that  we  have  no  warrant  for  this  consciousness.  No  doubt  the  Spirit 
affixes  his  seal,  and  gives  proof  of  his  influence — ^but  this  is  not  directly, 
but  through  the  fruits  of  holiness.  An  unregenerate  man  can  have  no 
umnistakeable  proofs  of  the  Spirit's  influence,  and  a  regenerate  man  can 
only  have  indirect  proof.    In  neither  case  is  there  an  immediate  conscious. 
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I  of  the  Spirit's  influenoe.  This  doctrine  of  coniciout  influence  it  the 
■ource  of  almoet  all  religious  delusion  and  ftnaticism.  Its  great  and  &tal 
tendency  is  to  exalt  the  visionary  above  the  practical  in  ^e  life  of  the 
Christian.  We  doubt  much  whether  the  author  would  have  eDibtaoed 
this  doctrine^  were  it  not  for  the  exigency  of  the  difficulty  under  consider, 
ation*  We  would  much  rather  leave  the  difficult  text  unexplained  than 
be  forced  to  so  dangerous  a  shid. 

In  bringing  our  task  to  a  close,  we  must  express  our  acknowledgments 
for  the  peculiar  gratification  affiirded  us  by  the  examination  of  the  work. 
We  have  differed  in  many  points  from  the  author,  but  on  ground  so  de- 
bateable  nothing  else  could  be  expected  ;  and  while  so  dii!ering,  we  have 
invariably  felt  an  obligation  to  him  for  placing  the  d^culty  in  some 
new  light  before  us.  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  £ir  gmeral 
perusal.  It  is  full  of  practical  matter  on  the  most  momentous  subjects, 
suited  to  all  classes  of  readers.  To  the  learned  and  more  thoughtfiil 
reader  it  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable.  It  abounds  in  suggestive  thoughts, 
while  it  displays,  without  any  ostentation,  traces  of  the  bluest  aehoiar- 
ship.  The  Biblical  student  must  hail  the  work  as  a  moat  valuaUs 
eontribution  to  the  theological  literature  of  Scotland. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COURT  PREACHER 

PART  IV. 


-H  HoosB,  F0hrmary  1851. 


It  was  the  custom  amongst  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  as  weil  as 
amongst  the  Frendi  preachers,  to  select  their  texts  from  the  usual  lessons 
of  the  day  ;  hence  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  preaching  from  the 
same  passages  of  the  Gfospels,  according  to  their  Tecunence  (regular  and 
frequent)  in  these  lessons.  Thus  limited  in  thdr  range,  there  was  small 
prol»bility,  apart  from  the  greatest  versatility  of  talent,  that,  year«fter 
year,  a  firedmess  of  inventive  power  could  be  kept  up,  in  diseounnng  npon 
subjects  which  a  few  efF(Mrts  must,  in  most  cases,  have  hadmeyed.  One 
of  Beinhard's  most  conspicuous  talentSy  however,  was  this  very  versati- 
lity,  which  endowed  him,  at  every  recurring  trial,  with  the  meet  mar- 
vellous powers  of  novel  illustration.  At  times,  when  his  oompeers  might 
be  conceived  of  as  despairing  over  their  exhausted  reaouroes,  his  phcuiix. 
like  vivacity  anew  "  created  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death."  Let  us 
bear  this  circumstance  in  view,  while  we  g^nce  over  the  appointmeoti 
with  whidi  he  furnished  himself  in  the  invention  and  choice  of  his 
themes. 

A  knowledge  of  philosophy  in  general*-*«pecially  psychology  and 
ethics— is  the  primary  requisite  for  success  in  the  invention  of  sulgeets. 
The  preacher  must  be  an  unturing  student  of  human  nature— iiistery 
and  experience  must  be  the  variou^y  cdoured  mi^  over  which  his  eye 
must  be  brought  to  glance  accurately  and  familiarly*— he  nokust  learn  per- 
severingly  the  art  of  accumulating  observations^  comparing  and  digest- 
ing — in  short,  must  ascend,  in  all  things,  to  an  elevated  reach  of  thought. 
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Whence,  calm  and  unruffled  himself,  he  has  a  commanding  prospeet  over 
the  turbulent  expanse  heneath,  where  human  life  is  swaying  to  and  firo 
in  its  million  phases.  Thus  only  can  he  be  perfectly  master  of  a  ready 
adaptation  between  his  own  luminous  ray  of  thought,  and  the  precise 
point  where  be  designs  it  shall  strike,  and  soften,  and  subdue. 

This  philosophical  balance  being  wanting,  scarcely  any  compensating 
power  will,  in  any  degree,  meet  the  exigency.  The  unread,  unreflecting 
preacher,  having  exhausted  the  first  ambitious  escapades  of  his  fancy,  sees 
no  &rther  resource  but  in  treading  the  same  measure  once  and  again, 
till,  at  length,  the  "  mazes  intricate"  are  worn  into  the  dull  highway  of 
vapid  generality  and  commonplace.  If  we  set  before  us  the  history  of 
every  one  of  our  Scotch  clergy  at  the  present  hour,  and  trace  its  course, 
how  many  examples  would  be  afforded  us  of  this  process  of  degeneracy—- 
this  Art  of  Sinking  in  Pulpit  Oratory  !  Shall  we  be  deemed  invidious, 
if  we  protest,  in  the  strongest  sense,  against  that  habit  of  indolence,  or 
vacuity,  or  something  even  lees  eredit^le,  which  creeps  upon  many  of 
our  country  clei^  especially,  rendering  varied  and  comprehensive  read- 
ing almost  as  rare  as,  where  found,  it  is  invaluable  ?  The  apology  offered 
on  the  score  of  multiplied  pastoral  duties,  is,  in  the  last  degree,  paltry. 
The  pastor,  whose  heart  is  in  his  work*  and  who  takes  the  large  view  of 
his  office,  of  which  Reinhard  offered  a  living  example,  perceives  at  once 
that,  of  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  him,  this  of  continued  research  into 
the  annals  of  human  thought  is  amongst  the  chief  and  most  imperative. 
To  an  individual  of  cultivated  taste,  indeed,  the  spectacle  of  complete 
indifference  to  the  subjects  of  intellectual  repast  found  in  books,  among 
men  who  once  held  the  position  of  rigid  and  accomplished  students 
enough,  is  fraught  with  many  painful  reflections — ^not  the  least  of  which 
must  be,  that,  though  they  rose  joyously  in  the  morning  and  put  on 
their  youthful  strength,  in  the  fierce  noon-heat  we  find  them  stretched 
in  bowers  of  indolence,  forgetful  of  the  enemy  who  meanwhile  plunders 
the  vineyard* 

In  books,  and  the  exhaustless  thoughts  which  they  suggest,  the 
preacher  will  find  an  endless  variety  of  topics  and  illustrations.  Rein- 
bard  preserved  a  commonplace  book  constantly  near  him,  in  which  he 
noted  extracts  firom  authors,  general  memoranda,  and  passing  thoughts 
of  his  own  which  seemed  worthy  of  expansion.  When  the  barrenness 
of  his  text  absolutely  put  him  to  fault,  here  was  a  treasure,  in  running 
over  which  he  succeeded  finequently  in  touching  a  suggestive  spring. 

Yet  this  mechanical  reference  is  not,  in  any  sort,  the  whole  value  of 
the  practice  of  extensive  reading  and  meditation.  It  is  only  to  be  used 
as  a  dernier  resort  The  principal  value  of  the  habit  alluded  to  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  general  elevation,  expansiveness,  and  activity  of  mind,  which 
it  is  sure  to  induce.  Accordingly,  the  inventive  faculty  should  be 
tnuned  primarily  to  plant  itself  on  '*  this  firm  base."  It  ought  never  to 
retreat  on  the  reserve,  until,  having  weighed  the  text  in  question  grain 
by  grain,  it  shall  have  found  its  substance  and  vitality,  without  fiurther 
aid,  absolutely  intangible. 

Kmnhard  was  guided  by  this  principle  in  setting  himself  to  select  and 
frame  his  theme.     And  there  oan  be  no  doubt  his  method  of  following 
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out  the  general  principle,  in  its  practical  applications,  is  admirable,  as  it 
is  agreeable  to  sound  reason,  and  must  prove  effective  for  all  the  purposes 
of  varied  interest.     In  the  case  of  an  historical  text,  for  example,  he 
transferred  himself  to  the  stage  on  which  the  actors  played  their  part, 
and  there  identified  himself  with  one  of  the  group.    He  examined  every 
incident  which  led  to  the  one  special  scene,  and  every  result  which  fol- 
lowed it,  and  thus  obtained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  every  atti. 
tude  and  accompaniment.     In  such  a  survey,  its  connexion  with  other 
parts  of  the  narration  in  which  it  is  contained,  falls  first  to  be  noted, — 
next,  the  time  and  place  of  the  occurrence — the  causes  must  be  fathomed, 
conducing  to  the  result,  such  as  it  stands  under  examination— every 
matter  of  contemporary  consequence,  which  throws  any  light  on  the 
subject  in  question,  must  be  remembered — and,  finally,  the  student 
must  be  animated  by  a  true  philosophic  spirit,  mindful  of  the  cause  of 
historical  interpretation,  which  regards  every  event  in  the  light  of  the 
spirit  pervading  the  times  in  which  its  occurrence  is  chronicled.    *'  Now," 
adds  Reinhard,  "  if  a  man,  guided  by  these  general  preparatory  measures, 
directs  his  attention  to  the  acting  persons,  and  looks  at  the  opinions,  dispo. 
sitions,  wishes,  and  necessities  they  expi*ess  ;  if  a  man  observes  the  morals 
and  character  they  exhibit ;  if  a  man  searches  afler  these  impressions 
and  results,  which  every  word,  every  assertion,  every  step  of  the  acting 
persons  produced  ;  and,  finally,  if  a  man  looks  at  the  effects  which  such 
results  may  have  produced  in  general,  and  as  a  whole ; — ^if  a  man  does 
all  this,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  not  to  arrive  at  something,  which 
deserves  to  be  farther  reflected  upon  and  treated  of  in  detail." — The 
preacher  must  not,  however,  neglect  to  keep  distinctly  in  his  view,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  spirit  and  necessities  of  hie  own  times.     In  Uiese 
must  be  found  the  appropriateness  of  all  practical  uses,  deducible  from 
his  preaching.     Neither  because  a  subject  may  be  handled  in  a  particu. 
lar  manner  with  the  most  ease,  nor  because  his  own  inclination  may 
tend  to  its  illustration  in  some  other  special  view,  will  the  conscientious 
preacher  be  induced  to  desert  the  position,  which  affirms  the  whole  cir. 
cumstances  and  necessities  of  his  hearers  as  of  paramount  consideration, 
in  the  delivery  of  that  message,  with  which  he  believes  himself  chai^ 
by  an  authority,  whose  ends  alone  are  to  be  served.     This  authority  can 
only  be  served  by  "  the  word  spoken  in  season  ;"  and  if  fanciful  or  ca- 
pricious displays  are  made  instead,  it  amounts  to  &ithlessnesB  in  the 
steward,  and  a  starving  of  the  children  of  the  household  committed  to 
his  care. 

In  addition  to  this  identification  of  himself  with  "two  difierent 
worlds,  that  of  his  text  and  his  own,"  as  Reinhard  expresses  it,  the 
preacher  must  be  a  zealous  and  intelligent  student  of  Biblical  History  in 
general,  and  of  Evangelical  History  in  particular.  The  Evangelists  can« 
not  be  too  frequently  studied  and  compared  with  one  another,  nor  can 
too  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  features  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
of  the  historical  character  and  events  of  the  times  in  which  the  Evange* 
lists  lived,  be  secured.  These  topics  are  replete  with  a  thousand  germs 
of  wide-spreading  thought ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  masterly  guides 
fn  the  region  of  Biblical  History,  the  student  may  have  these  infinitely 
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rnned.  Reinhard  recommends^  as  having  been  of  immense  service  in 
his  own  case,  Chrysoatom's  Homilies^  Hess  on  Evangelical  History,  and 
Pauler^s  Commentary  on  the  Gospels. 

But  next  as  to  texts  of  the  didactic  order.  **  The  matter  to  be  treated 
of  in  handling  such  texts/'  says  Reinhard,  "  whether  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical,  is  sometimes  in  such  a  form  and  of  such  a  character,  as  to  leave  a 
man  no  choice,  but  to  force  itself  upon  him  as  the  principal  subject  of 
his  discourse,  if  he  would  not  directly  contradict  the  text  itself.  In  this 
case^  every  thing,  as  I  think,  depends  upon  whether  all  that  is  requisite 
for  a  fundamental  treatment  of  this  given  subject  is  furnished  in  the 
text,  and  can  be  deduced  from  it  without  feebleness  or  constraint  If  so, 
a  man  must  confine  himself  to  the  text,  and  by  a  natural  or  free  analysis 
draw  everything  from  it.  In  this  way,  he  will  gain  from  the  ease  with 
which  everything  is  comprehended  and  impressed  upon  the  memory, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  hearers  are  introduced  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  led  profitably  to  read  them  and  reflect  upon  them.  If  not,  a  riian 
ihould  bring  his  subject,  as  far  as  possible,  in  connexion  with  the  words 
of  the  text,  and  then  supply  all  deficiencies  fi^m  his  own  meditations/' 
These  are  perspicuous  statements,  which  could  not  fairly  admit  of  com. 
pression. 

It  is  farther  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  such  didactic  texts  as  treat  exclusively  of  one  subject,  and  those 
which  comprise  several  that  are  distinct.  In  the  former  case,  where  « 
there  may  be  a  copious  enumeration  of  heads,  Reinhard  instances  several 
of  his  own  sermons^  in  which  is  exemplified  the  method  of  pursuing  a 
natural  connection  in  their  exposition  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  where  the 
enumeration  may  be  equally  copious,  he  instances  others,  in  which,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  due  discrimination,  one  of  the  topics  may  be  selected, 
and  advantageously  handled,  while  the  others  are  neglected.  And, 
finally,  many  an  unpromising  text  may  be  rendered  conspicuously  rich 
and  profitable,  if  it  be  judiciously  associated  with  the  genei-al  scope  of 
the  context,  and  an  extended  view  of  its  relations. 

What,  moreover,  is  true  in  regard  to  the  preacher's  transference  of 
himself  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  his  consideration  of  historical  texts,  is 
not  less  of  value,  when  he  retains  one  of  the  didactic  class  before  him. 
"  If,  for  instance,  a  man  is  able  to  imagine  all  the  circumstances  present, 
under  which  an  apostle  wrote  a  text,  taken  from  one  of  the  Epistles,  it 
will  be  easy  for  him  to  discover  the  general  truth  to  which  the  particular 
event  narrated  belongs  ;  and,  by  abstracting  this  truth  fix)m  it,  he  will 
be  able  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  various  parts  and  representations 
of  the  text."  This  vivid  conception  of  the  circumstance*,  which  sur- 
rounded the  apostles  in  penning  their  letters  to  the  Churches,  also  leads 
to  a  connected  view  of  the  various  parts  of  any  one  passage.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  At 
a  first  glance  this  chapter  appears  to  be  a  mere  chain  of  moral  precepts, 
"  like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung."  Let  us  examine  exactly,  how- 
ever, the  situation  of  the  writer  himself — the  reasons  which  specially 
induced  him  to  give  prominence  to  the  precepts  in  question — and  the 
strict  reference  they  bore  to  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  Rome,  and 
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their  relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  speedily  per- 
ceive that  the  apostle's  object  was  marked  out  with  care  and  calculadon 
— that  object  being  the  impressing  of  a  distinctive  character  of  excellence 
on  those  professing  Christianity.  The  order  and  connection  pervading 
the  chapter  do  now,  at  once,  make  themselves  evident.  In  the  first 
portion,  Christians  are  to  be  pre-eminent  over  the  world,  by  being  mem* 
bers  of  a  Church  ;  in  the  second,  by  their  noble  personality ;  and  in  the 
third,  by  their  excellencies. 

But  we  arrive  now  at  what  contributes,  in  a  secondary  d^ree,  to 
permanent  success  as  a  preacher — and  this  is  held  to  consist  in  the  strict 
logical  arrangement  of  sermons.  This  point  is  by  many  summarily  ne* 
glected.  They  conceive,  (from  what  motive  they  only  can  beet  tell,) 
that  logical  trammels  would  fetter  their  ^vehement  spirits — ^like  cag^ 
eagles,  their  pinions  pruned  of  their  might,  they  would  hop  only  within 
the  wretched  limits  of  their  perch,  instead  of  rising  "  to  d^y  with  the 
wind  and  scorn  the  sun."  But  the  reflections  of  the  eloquaat  Reinhard 
led  him  to  a  different  conclusion.  In  the  great  ancients,  whose  spirit 
he  had  copied,  he  found  the  most  perfect  logical  order  and  division  per- 
vading  their  pieces,  each  part  fitted  in  with  a  masterly  perception  of  its 
relative  importance,  so  that  the  whole,  in  its  combined  bearings,  pre- 
sented a  model  of  symmetry  and  strength.  What  then  shall  we  say  of 
those  who  would  be  considered  the  Demostheneses  and  Cioeros  of  modem 
times,  and  yet  contort  into  hideous  masks  those  eternal  features  of  truth 
and  beauty,  which  the  ancients  exhibit  in  their  pages,  combined  and 
wreathed  together  into  every  form  of  lustrous  power  and  fascination  ? 
Must  we  not  suppose  that  they  have  heard  much  more  finequently  of  the 
ancient  orators,  than  looked  into  their  treasures  with  the  desire  of  the 
student  ?  It  must  be  so^and  most  people,  not  being  better  informed  as 
to  the  "  fiery  and  overpowering  eloquence  of  the  ancients,"  as  Reinhard 
pithily  remarks,  "  confound  it  with  the  irregular,  half-poetical,  and 
chattering  declamations  of  the  reould^be  orators  of  modem  times,  which 
rush,  as  it  were,  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  would  cease  to  be  over- 
powering, that  is,  puzzling,  if  reduced  to  logical  order."  And  not  only 
in  the  case  of  the  ancients,  but  in  that  of  the  most  famous  of  pulpit 
orators  of  a  late  day,  such  as  Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  and  Blair, 
their  vehemence  and  strength  are  polished  and  perfected  by  the  most 
absolute  attention  to  logical  principles  of  division.  That  such,  therefore, 
are  essential  weapons  to  the  preacher,  the  instances  named  not  only  make 
evident,  but  they  are  required  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  For  will 
not  the  leader,  who  disposes  his  forces  in  compact  and  well-calcuiated 
order,  be  more  likely  to  strike  decisively  and  achieve  a  victory,  than  he 
who,  with  a  loose  and  jumbled  folio wbg,  dashes  hither  and  thither,  in 
pursuit  of  the  mere  figments  of  vanity,  or  of  something  equally  delusive. 

But,  once  more,  it  is  obstinately  argued.  Is  not  the  object  of  preaching 
to  awaken  and  inflame  devoUonid  feelings,  till  they  rise  to  that  subli- 
mated pitch  of  ardour,  in  the  pure  flame  of  which,  as  it  ascends  to  bea- 
ven,  not  a  tinge  of  earthiness  is  seen  to  mingle  ?  Can  such  a  burning 
stream  be  re-kindled  by  the  touch  of  the  finger,  familiar  only  with  ths 
trimming  and  polishing  of  cold  and  imimpassioned  foimulas  ? 
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Now  a  little  degree  of  reflection  will  enable  lu  to  recollect,  that  the 
fnacker  is  also  essentially  a  teacher.  His  office  is  that  of  spiritual  guide ; 
and  if  he  does  not  give  true  knowledge  to  those  who  follow  him,  how 
shall  their  range  of  thought  be  extended  to  those  limits  of  breadth  and 
solidity  required  for  entertaining,  in  the  proper  sense,  an  estimate  of  the 
great  goal  whither  they  are  pressing  onwards  ?  The  kindling  of  a  mere 
burst  of  emotion  cannot,  on  any  principle  of  our  natural  constitution,  be 
endowed  with  permanency,  unless  there  be  underneath  the  substantial 
fuel  of  sound  knowledge.  With  an  uninstructed  intellect,  the  imagina*- 
tion  may  fill  the  heart  with  pruriency  of  the  most  injurious  character. 
Hence,  unless  the  preacher  first  essays  instruction,  the  violent  throes  of 
tlie  merely  declamatory  spirit  will  end  in  egregious  futility.  Substan* 
tially  and  lastingly,  the  heart  can  never  be  gained  but  through  the  in* 
teilect — through  a  perception  of  truths  lucidly  stated  and  made  the 
ground^work  of  deductions,  which,  though  stated  with  the  highest  degree 
of  fervour,  will  then  possess  a  teeming  power  mounting  in  degree  not  less 
high.  And  how  can  truth  be  more  lucidly  enforced,  than  by  a  careful 
attention  to  a  process,  which  presents  it  with  the  most  accurate  fidelity  ? 

Yet,  once  again,  it  is  urged,  that,  if  a  preacher  do  make  it  an  absolute 
rule  to  compose  his  sermons  ailer  strict  lo^cal  order,  he  ought  merely  to 
allow  this  order  to  pervade  his  general  plan,  without  permitting  its  rigid 
framework  to  be  perceptible  throughout  every  subordinate  part.  In  the 
human  body,  it  is  said,  the  skeleton  is  clothed  with  such  integumoits 
as  effectually  hide  its  stark  and  hideous  features. 

The  analogy  here  is,  however,  not  correct.  In  our  corporeal  fittme^ 
we  do  externally  discern  its  anatomical  structure.  Nay,  instead  of  the 
simile  here  offered  being  an  illustration  in  favour  of  those  who  object  to 
constant  and  inflexible  method,  its  purport  tends  precisely  in  the  opposite 
direction.  For  is  it  not  the  very  circumstance  of  our  discerning  so  clearly 
the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  their  wonderful  adaptations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  external  world,  as  well  as  the  living  beauty  of  their 
fleshly  covering,  that  constitutes  the  charm  thrown  round  our  spirits, 
when  we  seat  ourselves  down  to  contemplate  its  mechanism  ?  And  let 
us  suppose  that  the  joints  and  limbs  were  embedded  in  such  masses  of 
flesh  and  blood,  as  that  all  their  present  beautiful  undulations  had  dis» 
appeared  in  one  monstrous  creation  of  shapeless  bulk — would  not  such 
an  object  be  an  absolute  blot  upon  nature  ?  The  image  therefore  sug- 
gested by  the  human  frame,  is  directly  unfavourable  to  the  objection  it 
has  been  meant  to  support.  A  discourse,  without  regularity  of  foiTfi, 
and  a  careful  connection  and  symmetry  pervading  its  parts,  can  hardly 
leave  any  ideas  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  but  those  of  vague  and  bar- 
ren generality. 

The  above  is  an  imperfect  summary  of  the  state  of  the  case ;  and 
surely  Reinhard's  assertion  appears  correct,  when  he  says,  that  the  dis- 
courses, just  reprehended,  *'  can  never  accomplish  any  good."  Though 
urging  the  necessity  of  clear  logical  order,  however,  he  candidly  pi<oceeds 
to  add  several  notices  of  instances  of  his  own,  in  which  he  failed  to  adhere 
to  the  rules  he  himself  lays  down.  There  is  no  apology  offered  for  these 
inconsistencies — ^he  in  plain  terms  affiims  himself  to  have  been  careless 
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and  culpable — ^and  a  warning  is  added  against  a  yielding  to  the  tempbu 
I  tion,  which  would  induce  a  preacher  to  desert  his  main  theme  and  drag 

in  something  collateral^  on  ^hich  his  talents  might  descant  with  greater 
1  fluency. 

Again,  from  his  methodical  disposition,  Reinhard  sometimes  pushed 

his  practice  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  produced  mere  pieces  of  stiff 

and  lifeless  scholasticism.     There  is  therefore  much  caution  needed  to 

I  avoid  prosecuting  a  habit  of  formal  argument  beyond  the  point,  after 

I  which  it  degenerates  into  dry  definition  and  classification.     "  That  in 

!  writing  out  a  sermon,"  adds  Reinhard,  *'  every  grand  idea  should  be 

rendered  clear  by  correct  definitions,  is  perfectly  evident ;  otherwise,  a 

man  will  not  master  his  subject,  and  speak  it  with  the  requisite  applica. 

tion.     But  this  logical  and  preparatory  labour  does  not  belong  to  the 

sermon  itself,  in  which  everything  must  be  intelligibly  represented  with- 

I  out  any  pedantic  analysis  of  the  subject.     Young  preachers  should  be 

I  warned  to  guard  so  much  the  more  against  this  error,  from  the  fact  that 

.  a  man  pleases  himself  in  the  thing,  from  the  appearance  which  it  gives 

him  of  philosophical  acuteness,  and  the  opinion  in  which  he  indulges  that 

it  will  increase  his  authority." 

Finally,  many  of  his  sei-mons,  he  says,  have  been  charged  with  imi- 
formity.  This  however  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  (and  must  do  so  with 
others  also,)  firom  the  very  nature  of  the  thing.  A  standing  rule  in  the 
composition  of  a  sermon  seems  necessarily  to  be,  that  the  first  portiiHi 
should  be  addressed  to  the  intellect,  in  one  word,  theoretical,  uid  the 
second  contain  an  application  to  the  heart  and  life,  or,  to  express  it  with 
the  same  brevity,  be  practical.  Unless  a  man  would  become  artificial, 
or  evade  the  point  of  full  justice  to  his  subject,  this  nile  appears  to  be 
inevitably  imposed  upon  him.  And  a  similar  remark  may  be  affirmed 
of  what  Reinhard  calls  *'  cert^n  trichotomies,  which  are  too  natural  not 
to  be  often  employed."  These  are,  when  discoursing  on  an  interesting 
subject,  to  explain,  prove,  and  apply.  Whether  a  duty  or  a  virtue  be 
the  topic  to  be  handled,  the  method  of  these  successive  steps  seems  to  be 
demanded  in  its  treatment ;  and  unless  they  are  adopted,  and  of  course 
in  this  unvarying  order,  it  is  questionable  if  any  other  method  will  not 
prove  unnatural,  as  well  as  inconclusive.         . 

But  with  every  palliating  circumstance  of  this  nature,  Reinhard  still 
confesses  many  of  bis  sermons  were  written  on  principles  of  perhaps  too 
uniform  a  symmetry.  That  it  was  so,  proved  advantageous^  in  reference 
to  the  peculiar  defect  in  his  memory  ;  but  that,  for  this  reason,  be  either 
added  to  or  substracted  firom  the  number  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  his 
subject  required,  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  asserted.  Where  the  case  de- 
manded a  different  arrangement  from  that  which  characteristically 
stamped  many  of.  his  productions^  the  claim,  in  its  minutest  particular, 
was  fairly  and  fully  allowed. 

In  summing  up  this  part  of  his  subject,  he  requests  young  preachen 
not  to  make  symmetrical  form  the  object  of  exclusive,  or  even  excessive 
study.     "  It  should  be  so  regarded  only,   when  the  uniformity  of  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  already  spoken  of  is  suggested  by  the  subject 
I  itself,  and  is  far  more  radical  and  natural  than  any  other  would  be. 
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Whei^  this  is  not  the  case^  whete  a  free  division  of  the  suhject  appears 
to  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  a  man  to  treat  it  in  a  niore  thorough 
manner,  or  introduce  a  greater  variety  into  his  discourse,  it  should  cer-^ 
tainly  be  preferred." 

To  the  arrangement  of  his  sermons,  succeeds  a  consideration  of  the 
manner  of  their  composition,  or,  briefly,  their  style.     Reinhard  acknow- 
ledges many  imperfections  in  this  respect — which  are  amply  extenuated, 
when  we  remember  the  multiplicity  and  extent  of  his  daily  and  hourly 
occupations.     Yet  to  a  paltry  objection,  which  regards  the  accident  of 
several  of  his  sermons  commencing  with  two  or  three  short  syllables,  he 
answers  by  citing  the  example  of  Cicero,  who  began  one  of  his  most 
fervent  orations  with  the  word  venio.     The  imperfections  he  confesses  to 
are  of  a  very  different  order — and  the  statement  of  them  is  given  in 
terais  of  a  rare  and  admirable  candour.     '*  The  expression  is  not  always 
80  excellent,  definite,  and  intelligible,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  is  not  rich 
Plough,  and  does  not  contain  sufficient  variety.     Sometimes  it  is  too 
brie^  and  not  sufficiently  clear ;  at  others  it  is  too  verbose,  and  contains 
something  that  is  superfluous.     It  is  oflen  destitute  of  that  easy  move- 
ment, that  ready  flow,  in  which  everything  seems  to  spring  naturally 
forth  of  itself.     Sometimes  the  ear  is  offended  by  a  disagreeable  location 
of  the  words  ;  at  others  it  is  displeased  or  filled  with  one  that  is  defec. 
tive.    And,  finally,  the  transition  firom  one  part  to  another  is  not  always 
sufficiently  easy  and  natural,  too  oflen  recurs,  and  exhibits  too  great  an 
appearance  of  uniformity." 

That,  in  the  use  of  certain  words  and  phrases  which  are  commonly 
liable  to  the  charge  of  pedantry,  Reinhard  was  perfectly  excusable,  is 
obvious,  when  it  is  remembered  of  what  character  generally  his  audience 
consisted.  In  Wittemberg  it  was  almost  exclusively  scholarly — while 
at  Dresden  it  was  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  men  of  well-edu- 
cated minds  ;  and  hence  there  was  even  an  absolute  call  for  the  use  of 
thoughts  and  language  of  a  standard  much  more  elevated  than  those 
which  ought  to  be  addressed  to  assemblages  purely  popular.  The 
preacher,  it  is  therefore  to  be  concluded,  whose  charge  lies  in  a  walk  of 
^f«*  the  great  proportion  of  which  comprises  intellects  of  an  ordinary 
■temp  and  education,  ought  to  be  careful  in  the  avoidance  of  trains  of 
argument  or  reflection,  and  even  turns  of  phraseology,  which,  because 
they  soar  much  above  the  grasp  of  his  audience,  must  be  worse  than  vain 
«nd  out  of  place.  There  is,  however,  a  false  simplicity  which  many,  on 
fhe  other  hand,  employ  in  their  discourses  to  ordinary  congregations,  that* 
«»  at  once,  meagre,  barren,  and  vulgar.  This  is  the  case  when,  as  Rein- 
hard says,  "  a  man  speaks  to  gi'own  persons  as  he  would  to  children." 
The  preacher  should,  by  no  means,  lower  himself  in  his  attempts  at 
clearness  of  expression  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  him  to  expound 
sterling  thoughts  in  pure  and  simple  diction,  without  their  being  shorn, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  of  their  vigour.  And  one  important  end  gained 
by  thus  presenting  them,  is  that  of  insensibly  elevating  the  minds  of 
his  audience  to  his  own  level,  instead  of  its  being  necessary  that  Ae  should 
stoop  to  their  unimaginative  pitch. 
The  difficulty  of  a  modem  orator  accommodating  himself  with  entire 
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lucceM  to  those  Tery  mixed  assemblies  he  may  require  to  address^  is  one 
which,  it  roust  be  allowed,  did  not  encumber  the  orators  of  aneient 
times.     Strictly  speaking,  there  were  no  mixed  assemblies  in  ancient 
times.     They  were  exclusively  of  a  popular  cast — perfectly  familiar  with 
the  subject  on  which  the  speaker  expended  his  eloquence;  and  they 
listened  in  anticipation  of  none  but  ordinary,  and,  of  course,  fnHj  intelli- 
gible  forms  of  expression  being  used  in  its  exposition.*  With  the  modem 
speaker  the  case  is  different.     The  invention  of  printing  has  created  a 
reading  public,  who  are  familiar  with  books  and  their  phrases  ;  and  thus 
has  arisen  the  mixed  assembly  composed  of  such  individuals  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  men  of  uneducated  understandings  on  the  other.     The 
orator,  therefore,  who  addresses  an  assembly  of  this  character,  cannot 
employ  the  simple  phrases  of  ordinary  usage,  but  at  the  risk  of  disgust- 
ing that  portion  of  his  hearers  who  belong  to  the  polished  cast — ^wbile, 
if  he  should  launch  into  a  diction  elaborated  by  all  the  sound  and  omap 
ment  of  book  language,  he  puts  to  certain  hazard  the  chance  of  his  being 
at  all  intelligible  to  the  other  and  commoner  portion  of  the  assembly. 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  unknown  amongst  the  ancients,  is  so  to  temper 
his  language  into  a  middle  style  between  the  two  extremes,  that  the 
preacher  shall  satisfy  both  without  offending  either.     And  the  attain- 
ment of  such  an  art  is  perhaps  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  that  earnestness  of  Christian  spirit,  too  little  desiderated  at  the  present 
day  we  fear,  but  before  which  there  is  hardly  a  barrier  of  human  preju- 
dice  and  ignorance,  but  must,  sooner  or  later,  give  away. 

In  Reinhard's  sermons,  it  will  be  noted,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
remarked  as  to  his  diction,  that  he  uses,  more  frequently  than  is  advis- 
able,  the  two  forms  of  interrogation  and  exclamation.  The  fi>rmer,  when 
well  employed,  lends  point  and  vehemence  to  the  expression  ;  but,  like 
.  roost  weapons  of  great  efifectiveness,  in  the  very  rarity  of  its  use  eonsistj 
its  strength.  When  profusely  introduced,  it  becomes  blunted,  and  strikes 
without  piercing.  A  sermon,  moreover,  lavishly  furnished  with  the 
point  of  interrogation,  because  requiring  a  continued  strain  of  the  lungs 
m  its  delivery,  will  prove  exhausting  beyond  measure.  The  figurs  of 
exclamation  should  also  be  sparingly  used ;  it  involves  an  emotional 
state  of  the  mind,  and  all  emotion  is  of  that  delicate  texture,  which,  by 
repetition,  loses  its  fine  and  penetrative  essence,  while  there  are  left  be- 
hind the  mere  dregs  of  insipidity. 

There  is  room  for  much  art  being  exhibited  in  the  transitions  firom 
one  division  or  sub-division  of  a  sermon  to  another.  Reinhard  compares 
these  parts  to  the  limbs  of  the  body,  and  the  points  of  transition  to  the 
joints  uniting  them,  which,  unless  hinged  on  the  principles  of  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  flexure,  would  result  in  a  being  indescribably  stiff  and 
angular,  and  painfully  racked  throughout,  on  3ie  simplest  movement 

*  Had  the  orator  of  Greece  or  Rome  introdaoed  into  has  declsmstioiis  ether 
poetieid  imagery  or  philosophical  terms  miintelligiUe  to  the  mnltitade,  he  wool' 
have  been  greeted  with  ridicule  and  censiire.  Hence  Cicero  frequen^v  apologise 
when  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  ot  using  expressionB  of  a  pbUosopliical 
or  scientific  import.— Pro  Archia  Poeta,  c.  2 ;  the  conclusion  of  the  same  OratioD  ', 
and  Pro  Morena,  c.  29. 
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bbing  necewy.  In  his  own  sermons  he  did  not  succeed  in  this  secret 
of  transition,  so  fully  as  to  realize  his  idea  of  perfect  ease  and  grace.  He 
blames  himself  for  being  frequently  unnatural  in  passing  from  one  main 
division  of  his  subject  to  another ;  and  he  exhorts  every  student  to  spare 
no  pains  in  attaining  such  a  mode  of  evolving  these  parts^  as  that  the  one 
shall  rise  in  sequence  from  the  other,  of  its  own  accord,  as  it  were.  In 
his  subdivisions  again,  he  animadverts  on  a  prevailing  uniformity  of 
transition.  "  Often,  indeed,"  he  says,  '*  these  transitions  are  quite 
easy  and  natural,  especially  when  the  words  with  which  a  division  closes 
remind  the  reader  of  the  succeeding  one,  and  prepare  him  for  it, — when 
the  gr&nd  division  is  of  such  a  character,  that  one  division  follows  from 
another, — and,  finally,  when  there  is  a  gradation  in  the  parts.  If,  how. 
ever,  any  person  reads  a  number  of  my  sermons  in  succession,  he  will 
find  these  easy  and  natural  transitions  frequently  returning,  and  too  little 
diversified.  This  is  a  subject  also  upon  which  those  must  reflect,  who 
wish  to  render  their  discourses  highly  perfect." 

He  was  tempted  moreover  to  adopt,  in  his  transitions  from  one  division 
to  another,  that  mode  of  rounding  off  a  point  called  by  the  ancient  rhe- 
toricians, complexion.  It  may  be  used  with  advantage,  when  a  subject 
having  been  carefully  and  accurately  divided,'  it  is  wished  to  impress 
each  with  force  and  exactitude  upon  the  hearera'  memories  ;  the  speaker 
then  concludes  each  part  with  a  precise  repetition  of  the  argument  ho 
has  just  used,  generally  in  the  same  phrase  in  which  at  the  outset  he 
stated  his  proposition,  so  that  it  can  hardly  fail  in  securing  the  attention 
desired.  This  instrument  of  complexion  likewise  gives  an  air  of  finish 
to  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  besides  rendering  the  whole  progress 
of  the  argument,  and  the  transitions  from  one  stage  to  the  other  through- 
out, perfectly  obvious  and  natural.  But,  by  its  constant  use,  the  preache^ 
will  err  in  burdening  his  productions  with  a  uniformity,  which  is  often 
destructive  of  an  audience's  interest.  "  Here  then,"  adds  Reinhard,  "  is 
another  imperfection,  which  every  one  should  seek  to  avoid  in  working 
out  a  discourse." 

In  a  proper  use  of  pronouns  in  his  sermons,  Reinhard  acknowledged 
considerable  difficulty,  frequently  feeling  at  a  loss  how  to  arrange  his 
sentences,  so  as  to  leave  no  chance  of  reference  being  made  to  a  wrong 
antecedent.  In  many  cases,  the  obscurity  resulting  from  this  difficulty 
cannot  be  avoided,  except  by  erasing  the  whole  sentence,  and  recasting 
the  thought  in  an  entirely  new  form.  In  English,  the  philosophical  use 
of  nouns  in  regard  to  gender,  and  the  liberty  allowed  us  of  personifying 
neutral  objects,  save  us  from  much  of  the  embarrassment  attaching  to 
the  German  language  in  the  above  particular ;  but,  as  every  writer  of 
this  country  must  know,  we  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  difficulty 
specified.  The  sense,  it  is  true,  may  usually  guide  us  to  the  proper  re. 
ferenoes  ;  but  we  must  remember,  that,  in  listening  to  a  discourse,  there 
are  few  who  can,  on  the  instant,  exert  a  reflex  efibrt  in  grasping  the  true 
meanmg,  and  the  effort  is  one  that  must  be  made  on  the  instant,  or 
abandoned  altogether. 

In  now  concluding  his  Confessions,  Remhard  transcribes  a  paragraph 
which  presents,  in  few  words,  a  genuine  portrait  of  that  trait  of  unairi.'Cted 
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modesty,  which  we  have  several  times  had  occasion  already  to  remark,' 
as  distinctively  belonging  to  him.  '*  I  must  acknowledge/'  he  says, 
'^  that  I  never  sit  down  to  read  any  of  my  sermons  with  a  critical  eye» 
without  finding  single  expressions,  turns,  and  even  whole  periods,  which 
might  have  been  written  far  better.  Indeed  I  never  arise  from  such  a 
reading  with  any  real  satis&ction  ;  but  generally  with  pain,  on  reflect, 
ing  that,  with  all  my  labour  and  diligence,  I  have  come  far  short  of 
satisfactorily  and  truly  representing  what  my  mind  had  conceived,  as 
my  own  feelings  required  it  should  be  ;  and,  even  now,  with  all  my  ex- 
perience,  I  come  far  short  of  the  standard  of  excellence  to  which  I  wish 
to  attain.  The  veperable  Blessig  has  expressed  a  wish,  that,  out  of  my 
numerous  sermons,  a  selection  of  a  few  volumes  of  the  best  might  be 
made,  and  published  as  a  kind  of  legacy  to  posterity.  I  doubt  whether 
posterity  will  care  anything  about  such  a  legacy.  And  then  who  would 
z^ake  the  selection  ?  And  if  it  were  made,  as  it  would  contain  nothing 
new,  who  would  print  it?"* 

In  these  words  does  Reinhard  end  his  interesting  Confessions.  We 
may  say  of  them,  in  the  words  of  Terence — Nfisse  haec  omnia  solus  est 
adoiescentulis.  Their  value  does  not  consist  in  opening  up  a  talismanic 
spring,  which  every  hand  may  touch  with  success  :  they  merely  point 
to  principles  on  which  the  mighty  machinery  may  be  worked  with  great 
and  harmonious  results,  but  not  without  the  application  of  arduous  and 
unceasing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re. 
peated,  in  the  apt  phrase  of  Seneca — Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  d  terris 
via. 

An  example  of  unwearied  diligence  from  his  early  youth,  Reinhard 
remained  one  till  the  last  hour  of  his  existence,  though  his  decline  was 
through  a  long  tract  of  dark  and  dreary  days  of  pain  and  sickness.  In- 
Seed,  during  his  whole  life  he  bore  the  burthen  of  broken  health ;  and 
it  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable,  that  his  achievements  should  have 
been  so  numerous,  varied,  and  splendid.  That  he  was  reprehensible, 
however,  in  according  too  little  attention  to  his  bodily  health,  we  think 
may  decidedly  be  inferred.  In  heedlessly  prosecuting  our  mental  oecu- 
pations  at  the  expense  of  that  curious  and  sensitive  structure  in  which 
the  mind  is  sustained,  it  is  obvious  we  are  distinctly  violating  a  principle 
of  nature — if  so,  one  of  God's  laws — and  we  are,  therefore,  morally  and 
most  gravely  culpable.  T\i\%faet  is  too  little  attended  to  in  many  cases, 
as,  in  looking  around  us  on  the  circle  of  a  studious  class,  we  have  sad 
enough  reason,  each  year  as  it  passes,  to  remark.  And  what  we  must 
consider  as  a  high  oflence  in  eulogistic  writers,  is  the  frequency  with 
which  this  practice  of  overworking  the  brain,  till  it  is  brought  prema- 

*  Many  of  Reinhard's  BermonB  may  be  pernaed  with  the  greatest  profit ;  and  a 
judicious  selection  of  them  would  constitate  a  valuable  production  in  this  ooimtiy. 
A  translation  of  sixteen  Family  DUoourut  has  already  been  executed,  in  one  Sto. 
volume,  (M.  Macphail,  Edinburg^,^  the  subjects  of  which,  as  well  as  their  admir- 
able treatment,  and  the  fidelity  and  judgment  conspicuous  in  the  translator,  ought 
to  commend  them  strongly  to  every  class  of  theological  as  well  as  ordinaxy  readers. 
Let  it  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  however,  under  what  peculiar  cireumstaoecs 
Reinhard  wrote  and  delivered  liis  sermons,  if  it  be  thought  thero  is  a  dilfamMe 
between  his  productions  and  what  has  been  styled  our  '*  revival  sermons.'^ 
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turely  to  the  dust,  is  applauded  as  heroism  of  the  nohlest  kind ;  and  with 
how  little  consideration  it  is  implied^  nay,  directly  insinuated,  that 
where  the  glow  within  is  too  ardent  and  self-consuming,  the  hands  that 
ccmfine  it  mtul  give  way,  that  the  spirit  may  be  permitted  to  soar  to  its 
native  empyrean.  Now,  in  our  opinion,  a  man  may,  in  an  excess  of 
zeal  on  the  side  of  truth,  trample,  perhaps  unconsciously,  on  certain 
rights  or  sound  principles  that  may  lie  in  his  way  as  he  presses  on,  and 
be  as  little  blamable,  in  the  eye  of  righteous  judgment,  as  he  who  thus 
wastes,  madly  and  uselessly,  the  rich  and  precious  gift  of  a  wise  Creator, 
under  the  plea  that  the  sacrifice  is  made  in  His  service.  It  is  a  poor 
mockery  and  self-delusion  to  dream  that  such  a  sacrifice  can  he  accept- 
able. Nay,  even  taking  it  to  be  a  question  of  gi-eater  or  less  service 
don«  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  how  many  young  heads  lie  mouldering  in 
the  dark  sepulchre,  which  might  be  rising  even  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation  of  God's  people,  crowned  with  honour  and  reverence,  but 
for  the  i^ia/atutu  that  burned  so  fatally  in  the  "  heat-oppressed  brain  !" 
But  the  truth  is,  that  we  are  inhibited  from  tampering  with  the  mar- 
vellous system  of  our  outer  frames,  as  clearly  and  pointedly  as  from  the 
infraction  of  any  other  divine  injunction,  or  the  transgression  of  any 
other  law  the  finger  of  Ood  has  traced  in  our  constitution.  To  labour 
incessantly,  ere  we  can  attain  great  moral  or  intellectual  eminence,  is 
the  lot,  as  it  may  be  made  the  privilege,  of  our  nature  ;  that  it  may 
prove  the  latter,  it  must  be  mingled  with  a  pervading  recollection  of 
those  tempered  principles  of  harmony,  which  shine  in  all  the  features  of 
the  moral  administration  of  the  Most  High — and  that  just  consideration 
which  neither  despises  nor  neglects  anything,  as  too  earthly  or  unworthy, 
which  that  Great  Being  has  stamped  with  the  fiat  of  His  ordination. 

But  in  the  instance  of  Reinhard  there  is  much  palliation  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  his  diseases  were  in  a  great  degree  constitutional,  rather 
than  self.induced.  And  in  the  midst  of  their  oppressive  load,  his  Chris- 
tian patience  and  equanimity  never  gave  way, — to  the  very  last  he  was 
found  to  bear  his  burden  with  a  cheerful  spirit.  Indeed,  to  transcribe 
the  incidents  of  his  life,  from  the  period  of  his  attaining  the  dignity  of 
Court  Preacher  till  his  death  in  1812,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  write  his 
highest  eulogium,  so  distinguished  were  his  services  in  the  cause  of  truth 
—especially  of  evangelical  truth — and  so  exemplary  was  his  minute  and 
regular  discharge  of  every  duty  his  ofHce  entailed  upon  him.  We  need 
hardly  do  more,  therefore,  than  refer  our  readers  to  those  sources  whence 
they  can  easily  obtain  a  fuller  estimate  of  his  life  and  character,  than  it 
lies  within  the  range  of  our  present  subject  to  exhibit. 

As  a  writer,  however,  he  claims  one  or  two  additional  observations. 
Besides  contributing  largely  to  periodical  literature  in  a  spirit  of  the  most 
enlightened  criticism,  and  furnishing  the  world  with  upwards  of  thirty 
volumes  of  sermons,  as  already  mentioned,  he  produced  an  important 
work,  stamped  with  his  own  peculiar  character,  and  on  which  his  repu- 
tation must  permanently  rest — we  mean  his  Christian  Etliies,  It  has 
been  considered  a  repertory  of  his  vast  array  of  sermons.  At  all  events, 
it  is  the  offspring  of  a  mind  fervently  built  up  in  the  sound  philosophy 
which  is  based  upon  faith  alone.  .  Writing  without  bias  towards  any 
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particular  class  of  speculative  opinions,  he  has  produced  a  body  of  ptycbo- 
logical  and  histoncal  &ct8  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance^  and 
has  thence  deduced  the  soundest  and  most  ennobling  inferences  bearing 
on  the  practice  of  mankind.  In  English  we  have  no  work  of  a  kind  so 
comprehensive ;  and  should  the  work  be  considered  too  cumbrous  in  it- 
self for  transference  into  our  language^  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its 
masterly  and  profound  introduction,  at  least,  has  not  been  translated. 
It  embodies  the  same  absolute  dependence  on  faith,  as  the  key  to  man  s 
inner  spiritual  life,  which  Jacobi  and  those  of  his  school  inculcate.  In 
every  phase  of  his  later  life,  Reinhard  showed  but  a  broader  and  more 
decided  development  of  this  resting  on  the  imperishable  Rock.  And 
there  was  nothing  more  emphatic,  when  the  curtain  was  in  the  end 
drawing  round  his  spirit,  than  his  declaration  of  a  perfect  adherence  to 
the  faith  which  warms  and  animates  the  humblest  Christian  disciple, 
even  when  the  clammy  dews  of  death  stand  in  beaded  drops  upon  his 
forehead.     Requieecat  in  pace  ! 

W.R. 
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like  MoMy  by  William  Anderson,  L.L.D.    Glai^w  :  Robert  Jackson, 
St.  Enoch  Square.     1851. 

There  are  some  men  who  write  too  much,  and  there  are  others  who 
write  too  little.  Dr.  Anderson  is  of  the  latter  class,  and,  now  that  he  is 
fairly  committed  to  the  public,  we  hope  that  he  will  not  be  so  shy  for  the 
future,  but  continue,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  us  books,  which,  if  equal  to 
his  past  productions,  will  be  an  honour  to  himself  as  an  author,  and  to  the 
Body  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  and  of 
scholarship,  of  intense  earnestness  of  mind,  and  of  uncompromising  boldness 
in  the  enumeration  of  his  views.  This  is  the  man,  we  say,  for  the  age,  and 
we  only  wish  that  the  number  of  such  men  were  increased.  On  looking  at 
the  Almanac,  we  see  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  has  been  three-and-twenty  years  a 
minister,  which  must  make  him,  we  should  suppose,  a  man,  if  not  &r,  at 
least  well  advanced  in  life,  and  yet  we  have  been  fovoured  with  nothing 
from  his  pen  until  now.  But  we  shall  not  grudge  him  the  past,  if  what  ii 
to  come  equal  in  excellence  what  we  have  already  received.  Dante  and 
Richardson,  and  many  others  we  could  name,  did  not  become  authors  till 
comparatively  late  in  life ;  but  who  will  say  we  have  lost  anything  from 
their  tardiness  of  authorship  ?  Is  it  not  the  probability  rather  that  we  have 
gained,  and  that  much  ?  tfot  that  every  young  author  is  a  fool  for  his  pains. 
This  were  to  affirm  too  much.  There  is  a  preconty,  as  well  as  a  maturity 
of  genius,  of  which  precosity  Keats,  and  Shelley,  and  Byron,  and  Thomas 
Brown  the  metaphysician,  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  are  brilliant  examples. 
Dr.  Anderson's  mind  is  of  the  "  maturity  of  genius"  order ;  and  as  versatility 
is  always  an  attribute  of  genius,  whether  precocious  or  mature,  we  find  it 
forthcoming  in  the  present  instance.  He  is  as  expert  a  conversationaliBt, 
as  he  is  profound  as  a  theologian  ;  and  never  was  the  **'  man  of  sin"  more 
thoroughly  broken  over  the  wheel,  than  he  is  in  the  work  before  us.  Whilst 
the  subject  of  the  Mass  forms  the  principal  theme  of  discussion,  the  whole 
system  of  Popery  is  incidentally  embraced,  and  ground,  as  Gk>d  would  have 
it  to  be,  into  powder.    The  book  may  be  cail^  a  theological  avalanche, 
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washing  with  overwhelming  effect^  this  refuge  of  lies.  Ever^  V^^t  ^^  * 
thanderbolt,  b  chai-ged  with  conrinciDg  ai^gument,  noble  Scnpture  denun-r 
datioO)  polished  saixAsro,  and  withering  scorn ;  and  you  reach  the  conclur 
sion  with  the  thought  rising  to  your  lips,  ''  Well,  this  said  mass  is  done  for,, 
for  erer." — There  are  several  things  about  the  book,  and  about  the  author, 
which  call  for  our  high  approval.  We  admire  the  prominent  place  which 
he  assigns  to  the  Reformation,  to  Refonnation  principles,  and  ReformatioQ 
heroes.  VVe  are  giieved  to  say  it,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  dissenters  generally, 
be  they  Scotch  or  be  they  English,  are  no  e^at  admirers  of  either.  It  is 
seldom  that  you  find,  in  their  speeches  or  their  writings,  any  allusion  to  the 
work,  or  the  men  of  the  Refonnation.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  had  we 
either  the  time  or  the  inclination,  to  elicit  the  i^eason,  but  this  much  we  say, 
generally  their  denominationalism  has  swallowed  up  everything  else.  Dr^ 
Anderson,  however,  is  an  honourable  exception,  and  he  has  lieart  enough  to 
quote  John  Knox, — "  Well  done,  thou  honest  champion  of  the  west,  we 
are  glad  to  see  thee  above  the  prejudices  of  voluntaryism  after  all!  astute 
voluntary,  thyself,  though  we  know  thee  to  be !"  A  man  of  genius,  of  en- 
larged and  earnest  sympathies,  will  not,  cannot  be  fettered ;  and  we  see 
from  the  public  prints  that  this  same  Dr.  William  Anderson,  of  John  Street, 
Glasgow,  was  the  only  disputing  minister  who  came  forward,  on  the  right 
arowid^  to  resist  the  Papal  Aggression.  The  rest  of  his  brethren  had,  we 
believe,  a  meeting  of  their  own,  and  came  to  the  adoption  of  a  certain  manir 
festo,  in  which  their  voluntary  notions  were  strangely  and  ridiculously 
blended  with  their  professed  denunciation  of  Popery.  Dr.  Anderson,  if  we 
mistake  not,  callod  npon  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  to  put  forth  its 
re8i.«tance  to  the  Papal  invasion,  and  he  was  right;  and  this,  and  this  only, 
is  what  will,  or  what  can,  put  the  monster  down.  If  Popery  had  been 
purely  a  religious  system,  however  false,  we  would  have  said,  let  it  alone, 
and  confront  and  oppose  it,  by  the  force  of  truth, — ^but  it  is  not  so. — It  is 
essentiaUy  a  civil  system,  grasping  at  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  seeking  to  bring  all  under  its  own  odious  and  enthral- 
ling dominion ;  and,  therefore,  we  say  to  such  an  attempt  as  that  by  which 
our  comitry  has  been  lately  visited — ^'  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
farther."  Britain  will  never  be  enslaved.  We  like  also  the  slashing,  as  he 
goes  along,  which  he  gives  to  that  "  little  sister"  of  Popery,  Puseyism.  It 
has  never  been  sufficiently  exposed,  and  we  need  a  Seymour  or  an  Anderson 
to  hy  it  fairly  under  tlie  knire ; — we  would  recommend  our  author  to  take 
the  hittt,  and  if  he  do  discuss  the  subject,  we  would  advise  him  to  remember 
both  sidt's  of  the  Tweed,  In  ti^eating  of  the  Mass,  the  author  divides  it  into 
six  parts — its  Priest  and  Altar,  its  Consecration,  its  Elevation  of  the  Host 
for  Adoration,  its  Oblation  as  an  Expiatory  Sacrifice,  its  Sacramental  Com- 
munion b^  the  Priest,  and  its  Communion  by  the  People.  Each  head  la 
treated  with  masterly  skill ;  and  we  must  say  that,  in  both  laying  down  his 
premises,  as  well  as  giving  his  quotations,  the  author  deals  fairly  and  impar- 
tially with  Popery.  He  takes  no  undue  advantage ;  but,  like  a  man  daring 
in  truth  and  conscious  of  his  strength,  he  gives  us  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
and  then,  with  swift  decision,  proceeds  to  the  work  of  demolition.  There 
are,  also,  added  too  stirring  theological  lectures  on  the  **  Man  of  Sin*'  and 
the  "  Genius  and  power  orPopery ;"  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
recent  controversy  has  not  given  hirth  to  a  publication  of  greater  value  and 
power  than  the  one  before  us.  The  management  of  the  subject  is  every- 
thing that  could  be  wished ;  and,  either  as  a  manual  of  private  information 
or  of  public  controversy,  we  believe  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  Had  our  space 
permitted,  we  should  nave  been  glad  to  have  given  our  readers  an  extract 
irom  each  chapter ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  give  the  following  as  specimens  of  the 
whole : — "  Papists  and  Puseyites  endeavour  to  reduce  the  offensiveness  of 
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the  dogma  for  all  intelligent  minds,  by  explaining  that,  in  order  to  the 
efficacy,  there  must  be  no  obstacle  of  mortal  sin ;  and  that  there  must  be,  on 
the  part  of  the  communicant,  the  general  faith,  that  it  is  the  body  of  Christ 
which  he  receives.  The  first  of  these  qualifications  has  evidently  little 
pertinency  to  the  question,  and  the  second  is  only  the  general  rule ;  for, 
although  it  should  be  denied  that  the  Viaticum  is  legitimately  administered 
to  the  uying,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  yet  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Catechism  for  maintaining  that  it  is  lawfully  administered  to  the  insane,  who 
were  formerly  pious,  although  they  may  be  incapable  of  acting  faith  on  it, 
in  any  degree.  But^  though  the  rule  were  absolute,  that  there  must  be  a 
general  faith  of  its  being  Christ's  body  which  is  received,  all  other  actire 
exercise  of  the  mind  is  excluded.  To  represent  it  as  necessary  would  be  an 
entire  evacuation  of  the  dogma.  It  would  represent  the  salvation  as  de- 
pending ejp  opere  operantiSy  a  representation,  which  the  ex  opere  eperato 
theory  is  expressly  designed  to  oppose,  as  a  heresy.  Without  any  external 
motive,  as  their  doctors  express  it,  on  the  part  of  the  communicant  acoom- 
panvinff  *  the  external  sacramental  act,*  that  Host  goes  down,  and  ^deaving 
to  the  bowels,'  works  within  him,  as  a  pamve  subject,  all  the  salutary  effect. 
But,  why  be  so  anxious  to  prove  that  this  is  the  Popish  doctrine  ?  They 
do  not  deny  it :  deny  it !  they  boast  of  it, — that  their  priests  are  endowed 
with  a  power  to  compound  charms  of  such  potency.  And  Dr.  Hook,  envi- 
ous of  tile  prerogative,  put  in  the  claim  of  a  share  of  it  for  himself  and  his 
brethren  of  the  apostolic  succession,  when,  to  her  face,  he  warned  our  Queen, 
in  the  name  of  the  Puseyite  fraternity,  that  so  many  of  her  subjects  were 
perishing  under  such  unauthorised  mmistries  as  those  of  Robert  Hall,  and 
Pye  Smith,  and  Thomas  Chalmers,  because  they  were  unable  to  compound 
the  pill,  and  mix  the  potion  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  for  the  people.  That  is 
precisely  the  intellectual  and  moral  education,  for  which  this  country,  calling 
Itself  enlightened,  free,  religious,  and  Protestant,  is  taxed  in  millions  of  its 
wealth !" — ^A  doctrine,  by  the  bye,  of  which  Dr.  Hook  is  not  the  sole  exnositor. 
It  is  this  very  doctrine,  which  that  dilettanti  statesman,  and  would-be  the- 
oloffian,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  of  the  order  of  St  Pusey,  labours 
with  hb  usual  turbid  tortuosity  to  substantiate,  and  for  which  Macaulay 
and  Rogera  so  thoroughly  drilled  him  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Apostoli- 
cal Succession,  with  ^1  its  consequent  and  attendant  virtues,  and  profiewtg 
Protestants  to  contend  for  it — what  a  farce  !  Nowhere  have  we  found  the 
carnal  adaptation  of  Popery  to  human  nature  under  the  guise  of  religion,  so 
briefly  ana  correctly  stated  as  in  the  closing  paper  on  '*"  the  Genius  and 
Power  of  Popery,"  and  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  the  whole 
head  to  our  readers.  With  this  we  take  leave  of  the  author  and  his 
work ;  believing  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  of  the  one,  that  ^^  he  is  a 
master  in  Israel,"  and  of  the  other,  that  it  is  a  master-piece. 

*'  I  observe,  then,"  says  he.  "  in  the  first  place,  that  the  grand  secret  of 
the  power  of  Popery  lies  in  tne  manner  in  which  it  lulls  the  conscience  of 
its  victim,  with  the  perauasion  of  his  bein^  religious,  when  yet,  by  its  accom- 
modations, it  jnves  liberty  to  the  natural  enmity  of  his  heart,  to  live  at  a 
distance  ftora  God,  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  him.  Man  cannot  snbast 
without  a  religion.  In  one  form  or  another,  he  must  have  a  worship  of 
God,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  or  removing  his  displeasure,  and  securing  his 
fiivour.  Without  this,  there  is  no  happiness  for  him,  but  a  reatleasness  of 
gloomy  presentiment,  not  the  less  afflictive,  that  it  is  frequently  vague  and 
undefined  ;  and  a  gulf-like  void  within  his  bosom,  which  no  ear^y  love^ 
or  honour,  or  learning,  or  wealth,  or  luxury  will  fill  up.  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  determine  whether  this  proceed  from  an  innate  sense  of  God  in 
the  soul,  or  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  result  of  the  natural  operation  of  its 
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other  &calties  and  sensibilities,  prodacing  the  demonstration,  or  the  readi- 
ni&m  to  receive  the  demonstration  of  a  great  first  cause.  Whateyer  be  their 
origin,  there  the  presentiment  and  void  are  imploring  to  be  soothed,  and 
craving  to  be  replenished.  Most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  resist  this 
sentiment  of  God,  have  either  returned  to  cherish  it,  or  have  died  miserably, 
confessing  that,  in  their  most  joyous  hours,  peace  was  a  stranger  to  their 
bosoms.  Observe  further,  that,  of  all  the  systems  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  adoption  of  the  natural  religious  sentiment,  the  Christian  is 
the  onlv  one  which  is  accredited  by  sufficient  evidence,  either  externally  or 
internally,  for  an  enquiring  mind;  but  then,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  its  evidence,  is  tiie  holy  character  which  it  rives  of  God  repul- 
sive to  the  naturally  depraved  heart  There  are  only  ttiree  ways  in  wnich 
this  difficulty  is  to  be  met.  The  first  is  by  the  heart  taking  all  the  blame 
to  itself,  and  humbly  succumbing, — this  is  the  course  of  a  rrotestant  evan- 
gelical &ith.  The  second  is  by  its  falling  back  and  questioning  the  validity 
of  the  evidence, — this  is  the  course  of  infidelity  and  atheism.  The  third, 
and  that  adopted  by  Popery,  is  to  admit  all,  and  to  endeavour  to  quiet  the 
conscience  by  a  confession  of  the  Bible's  God,  when  it  yet  contrives  to  have 
as  little  direct  and  personal  intercourse  with  him  as  possible, — this  is  Popery's 
great  compromise  betwixt  faith  and  the  ungodliness  of  an  unregenerated 
heart  Natural  conscience  calls  for  a  God ;  natund  depravity  deprecates 
communion  with  him,  and  beseeches  tiiat  he  be  revcttued  only  at  a  dis- 
tance and  obscurely.  Popery  answers  both  demands.  It  does  this  by  its 
▼ast  system  of  the  mediation  and  intercession,  and  consequently  idolatry  of 
aogelsl,  and  of  saints,  and  of  priests.  These  it  interposes  betwixt  God  and 
the  soul,  to  save  it  the  pain  and  annoyance  of  personal  communion  with 
him ;  when,  nevertheless^  it  is  permitted  to  flatter  itself  with  the  thought 
that  it  does  not  deny  him,  and  that  he  will  accept  of  its  worship.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  pagan  idolatry.  The  Apostle  declares  expr^y,  that  al- 
though ^  they  knew  God,  yet  not  liking  to  retain  him  in  their  knowledge, 
they  changed  his  glory  into  an  image,  nmde  like  to  corruptible  man.'  They 
could  not  endure  the  e£fulp;ence  of  his  holiness  shining  directly,  and  inter- 
posed the  image ;  pretending  that,  as  a  likeness  or  symbol  of  God,  it  helped 
them  to  conceive  of  him  more  distinctly ;  whereas  the  true  intent  was  to 
rid  themselves  of  immediate  intercourse  with  himself,  when,  yet,  the  con- 
science was  pacified  by  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  Him.  Human  nature 
is  ever  the  same  in  its  principles,  and  remarkably  uniform  in  its  devices. 
Observe  how  the  Pagan  principle  manifests  itself  in  Popery.  When  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  was  in  embryo,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  they  had 
commenced  the  worshipping  of  angels,  and,  mark  you,  with  the  very  same 
apology  which  Papists  plead  at  the  present  day  ;  the  Apostle  says,  *  it  was 
a  show  of  V9luntary  humility.'  These  early  corrupters  of  the  Church — th6 
true  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  Rome— afi^ected  to  have  such  an  humbling 
sense  of  their  own  unworthiness,  that  they  dared  not  approach  the  divine 
presence  themselves,  and,  therefore,  paid  their  court  to  angels,  soliciting 
their  mediation4  But  the  truth  was,  that,  from  aversion  to  the  divine  holi- 
ness, and  desire  to  be  delivered  from  communion  with  it,  they  betook  them- 
selves to  a  lower  and  more  endurable  form  of  it 

*'*'  As  the  corruption  of  the  Church  proceeded,  even  angel-holiness  was 
lielt  too  oppressive,  and  the  mediation  was  reduced  still  lower,  by  the  inter- 
cession of  saints.  But  neither  was  this  sufficient  For,  althoufi^h  these 
saints  had  once  been  men  and  women  of  like  passions  with  themselves,  yet 
being  now  glorified,  intercourse  with  such  heavenly  purity  was  still  oppres- 
sive. The  relief  was  provided  by  interposing  the  iniage— not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  a  better  conception  of  the  celestiiil  glory  of  Manr,  or 
Peter,  or  John,  but  for  the  very  opposite  of  this,  that,  by  the  earthly  forms. 
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the  glory  might  be  reduced,  and  made  less  oppresaye  to  the  anaaactifie^ 
iieart.  It  was  thus  that  the  idol-statuary  and  painting  of  the  Pantheon 
came  to  be  rivalled  by  those  of  St.  Peter's ;  vea,  to  he  transferred  thither, 
with  such  easy  conversions,  as  that  of  a  Bacchus  into  a  Peter,  and  that  of  a 
Venus  into  a  Viiigin.  When,  tracing  the  prognss  of  degradation,  we  have 
found  the  worshipper  nrostrate  before  the  imo^e  of  the  saint^  you  might 
suppose  that  the  neart  had  contrived  to  remove  itself  fiir  enough  fiom  any 
intercourse  with  God.  But,  in  sudi  a  supposition  you  would  be  mistaken. 
Though  that  imaoe  greatly  obscures  the  holiness  of  the  heavenly  vision,  yet 
does  it  sugyeH  a  i^aracter  of  more  than  ordinary  sanctity ;  and  the  heart 
seeks  for  relief  by  intercourse  with  something  less  holy  stul.  It  has,  there- 
iForc,  devised  for  itself  the  Priest — ^the  flesh  and  blood  Priest — the  Priest, 
who  drinks  wine  and  makes  merry  jokes  with  the  squire,  and  gossins  at  the 
tea-table  with  his  daughtera.  If  intercourse  with  such  a  one  shall  enable 
the  heart  to  dispense  with  intercourse  with  the  holy  God,  shall  not  all  ita 
difficulties  be,  at  last,  surmounted  ?  WeU,  Popery  has  performed  the  feat !  It 
has  constituted  that  same  nice,  pleasant,  jocular  gentleman,  the  great  agent  of 
your  salvation,  with  whom  it  has  deposited  the  power  of  psffdoning  and 
saving  you.  It  is  with  him,  and  not  God,  that  you  are  appointed  to  trans- 
act. Is  not  that  excellent  i  You  and  he  have  been  laughing,  and  making 
js^ittxy  to-night ;  what  rductance  can  you  feel  in  approaching  him  at  the 
confessional  to-morrow  ?  That,  which  burdens  your  conscience,  is  possibly 
a  profiuie  conversation,  in  which  you  engaged  with  himaelf,  and  wnich  he 
prompted  and  encouraged.  You  cannot  tail  of  finding  an  easy  shift,  and 
oeing  sent  home  with  a  light  heart,  assured  that  all  is  forgiven.  *  If  any 
one  saith  that  these  words  of  the  Lord,  the  Saviour,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they  are  foigiven;  and  whose  sins  yon 
shall  retain,  they  are  retained/  are  not  to  be  unaeistood  of  the  power  of 
forgiving  and  retaining  sins  in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  but  wrests  them, 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  this  sacrament,  to  the  power  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  let  him  be  Anathenm.*  In  this  Popery  stands  perfected,  as  a  system, 
which  delivers  the  unsanctiiied  sinner  from  all  necessity  of  direct  and  per- 
sonal intercourse  and  communion  with  the  Holy  and  Spiritual  etenial  One. 
In  this  consists  its  grand  attraction  for  the  multitude  of  the  cultivated,  9M 
well  as  the  rude.  It  furnishes  the  conscience  with  a  pretence  of  lel^on, 
and  yet  exempts  the  natural  heart  almost  cntirelv  from  the  ofiensiveness 
and  distress  of  the  presence  of  the  great  object  of  religion.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent U  this  the  case^  that  many,  who  were  once  zealous  adherents  to  the 
svstem,  but  who  have  been  ref$cued  from  its  delusion,  acknowledge  that,  on 
tneir  being  awakened  from  their  dream,  the  very  idea  of  God  seemed  new 
and  strange  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
concealed,  and  removed  to  a  distance,  by  the  multitude  of  interposed  me- 
diators." 


DaUy  Bibie  lUuttratimiB,  ky  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Sohmon  and  A« 
Kingg.  October,  December.  Edinburgh,  William  Oliphant  &  Sons. 
London,  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.     1851. 

We  have  sufficiently  indicated  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Kitto  as  a  writer,  and  of 
the  aeries  of  Daily  Bible  Illu8tration8,'of  which  this  is  the  concluding  volume, 
in  our  notices  of  the  former;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  this,  the  lart 
of  the  series,  is  characterized  by  the  hi^h  excellence  of  ita  fellows.  The 
learning,  the  acquaintance  with  history,  biography,  antiquities,  mannen  and 
customs  of  the  east,  and  almost  every  field  of  literature  it  is  possible  to  name, 
which  these  volumes  display,  is  truly  wonderful.    No  worx,  in  this  or  any 
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ether  language,  has  anpeared,  of  more  sterliiig  value  in  the  proTinoe  of 
expositoiy  theology  which  it  profeaBes  to  occupy.  With  the  ezceptione 
which  we  haye  already  pointed  oat,  and  these  were  chiefly  matters  or  opi- 
Dionatiye  difference,  there  is  no  book  we  would  more  readily  name  as  a 
sound  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  And  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  the  work  is  this,  that  it  is  suited  to  every  style  and  class  of  read- 
en, — to  the  student  at  his  desk,  and  to  the  peasant  at  his  fireside.  The 
transparent  purity  of  the  thought,  the  beautiful  eloquence  of  the  lan^age, 
the  pnilosopnical  yiews  of  human  nature,  and  the  earnest  piety  which  its 
pages  exhibit,  throw  around  it,  and  Dr.  Kitto  s  writings  in  ffeneral^  a  peculiar 
cbaruL  We  should  also  add  to  these  excellencies  of  Dr.  Kitto  as  a  vrriter, 
that  such  is  his  art  in  grouping  together  incidents  and  characters,  that  he 
owy  be  called  a  literary  sculptor ;  and  such  his  capacity  in  painting  these, 
that  he  may  be  termed  a  literary  painter.  We  are  delighted  to  learn  th^t 
he  has  been  rewarded  by  a  royal  pension,  and  there  is  no  man  more  deserv- 
ing of  it.  Not  obscure  scribblers,  who  may  haye  bolstered  up  a  ministry  in 
the  pages  of  some  provincial  newspaper,  or  some  scribbling  Poetasters,  who 
rhymed  themselves  into  the  poet  Laureateship,  but  men  who  haye  done  good 
service  to  the  course  of  literature,  such  as  brave  old  Samuel  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Kitto,  the  author  of  the  present  work,  and  of  many  others  equally  valuable^ 
are  they  who  ought  to  be  so  rewarded.  Royalty  is  itself  honoured  in  the 
patron^e  of  such  men.  They  are  the  true  benefactors  of  their  race,  and  do 
more  sood  by  a  single  book  than  our  military  heroes  by  all  their  battles.  We 
are  gud  to  see  that  Dr.  Kitto  contemplates  publishing  a  second  series,  and 
we  snail  be  anxious  till  it  makes  its  appearance.  According  to  the  pre- 
sent plan,  the  first  volume  is  to  include  Job  and  the  poetical  books ;  the  se- 
cond, Isaiah  and  the  Prophets ;  the  third,  the  Life  and  Death  of  our  Lord; 
the  fourth,  the  Apostles  and  the  Early  Church — a  wide  and  most  interesting 
field  of  exposition ;  and  if  Dr.  Kitto  treat  the  subjects  enumerated  in  tlie 
same  masterly  manner  that  he  has  done  the  first,  he  will  desenre  the  thanks 
of  every  priyate  Christian  and  eyery  Biblical  student,  as  well  as  the  gratitude 
of  the  church  in  all  time  coming. — The  following  is  a  specimen^  out  of  many 
others,  which  we  could  give,  did  our  space  permit,  of  the  earnest,  evangeli- 
cal sentiment,  with  whicn  he  imbues  every  topic  of  exposition,  and  of  the  eyan- 
Kelical  appli^tion  which  he  gives  to  it.  The  subject  is  Joab  s  fleeing  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  when  he  heard  of  the  execution  of  Adonijah,  fearing  that 
Solomon  would  revenge  the  death  of  Abner  and  Amasa. — "  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  upon  which  we  now  enter,  we  behold  that  man  of 
blood,  Joab,  when  he  saw  cause  to  be  apprehensive  of  his  safety,  fleeing  to 
the  tabernacle  of  God,  and  placine  himself  in  sanctuary  there,  by  taking 
hold  of  Ihe  horns  of  the  altar.  This  step  taken  by  him  when  there  ky,  in 
his  judgment,  a  step  between  him  and  death,  raises  some  profitable  sugges- 
tions in  the  mind.  That  altar,  sanctified  by  the  yictims  offered,  and  the 
blood  sprinkled  upon  it.  typifying  the  atonement  made  for  the  sins  of  the 
worid  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, — ^how,  in  the  extremity  of  our  spiritual 
diatreasea,  as  our  only  means  of  safety,  pardon  and  hope,  what  is  there  for  us 
to  do  but  that  which  Joab  did, — what  but  to  repcur  to  this  altar,  grasp  it  with 
the  strong  hxmd  of  fuith,  and  declare  ourselyesat  length  in  refuge,  that  at  length 
we  have  found  the  ransom  of  our  souls^  and  that  we  haye  entered  the  sacred 
predncts,  in  which  the  enemy,  the  accuser,  has  no  power  to  enter,  and  whence 
Lis  hand  has  no  power  to  rend  us.  Christ  is  that  refuge,  and  beyond  all 
men  upon  whom  the  sun  shines  are  they  happy,  who  haye  taken  sanctuary 
in  hun.  Notliing  from  without  can  harm,  nothing  afiright  them  more. 
They  rest  secure  in  him ;  and  enfolded  in  his  protectmg  arms,  the  storms, 
which  trouble  the  life  of  man,  and  sprinkle  grey  hairs  nere  and  there  upon 
him,  often  before  he  knows  of  it,  affect  him  not  m  his  quiet  rest,  or  are  heard 
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only  as  the  muttering  thunders  of  the  distant  horizon^  which  only  enhance 
his  sense  of  safety^  and  do  not  trouble  his  repose.  The  winds  may  blow 
hitter,  and  cold,  and  fierce  around  him ;  but  the  house  of  his  hope  is  not 
ehaken,  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 

*  Betake  thee  to  thy  closet  then,  and  repose 
Thyself  in  all  extremities  on  those, 

His  everlasting  arms, 
Wherewith  he  gir£  the  heavens,  and  upholds 
The  pillars  of  the  earth,  and  safely  folds 

kis  faithful  flock  from  harms  ; 
Cleave  close  to  him  by  fiuth,  and  let  the  bands 
Of  love  tie  thee  in  thy  Redeemer's  hands.* — QaaHaiu 

^  Yet  there  is  a  difference.  The  altar  of  the  worldly  sanctuary  did  not  fjtn 
its  shelter  to  all  who  took  hold  of  it  in  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  its  protection. 
There  were  exceptions.  There  were  sins  too  great  for  it  to  shelter.  A  mur- 
derer might  be  torn  from  the  altar  to  die,  or  might,  as  the  case  of  Joab  him- 
self evinces,  be  slain  even  there.  Here  the  parallel  wholly  fails.  None, 
however  guilty,  has  been  cast  forth  from  the  refuge,  which  the  cross  of  Christ 
affords,  as  worthy  its  protection,  nor  did  ever  any  perish  at  its  foot,  not  any 
cast  forth  on  account  of  their  sins, — '  For  Christ  came  into  the  worid,  not 
to  call  the  riffhteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance;*  and  the  heavier  a  msn 
feels  the  buraen  of  his  sins,  the  more  the  refuge  is  dear,  and  the  mote  it  will 
be  prized  by  him.  The  only  ground  on  which,  hypothetically,  a  man  could 
be  cast  forth,  would  be  for  lack  of  fistith  ;  but  he  never  is  cast  out  on  that 
account;  for  fiiith  only,  justifying  fiuth,  the  fiiith  which  entitles  a  troubled 
soul  to  the  rights  of  sanctuary,  only  such  faith  could  have  brought  him 
where  he  is, — ^to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Yet  there  is  a  mirage  in  the  spiritud 
as  in  the  natural  atmosphere ;  and  many  appear  to  he  safe  within  the  re- 
fuge, who  are  indeed  far  away  from  it.  Their  hands  may  seem  to  Knaa^  the 
very  horns  of  the  altar,  yet  no  drop  of  the  blood  of  atonement  can  ne  round 
upon  their  raiment.  The  world  yet  reigns  in  their  heart,  and  its  lusts  and 
lucres  fill  their  hands.  And  yet  the  se^-deceivers  know  it  not.  They  like 
ouiet  in  an  ideal  refuge  of  their  own  creation,  but  its  walls  will  not  stand 
the  day  of  decision,  which  is  destined  to  bum  up  the  hay,  the  straw,  and 
the  stubble  of  man's  confidence,  and  shall  try  even  the  silver  and  gold  bv 
the  sure  test  of  fire.  These  are  they,  who,  in  the  greatest  to  man  of  all 
coming  days,  shall  claim  a  fiavourable  recognition  from  the  great  King. 
*  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  taught  in  thy  name,  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils, 
and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works?'  but  whose  ear  shall  tingle 
even  unto  blood  at  the  answer,  *  I  never  knew  you, — depart  fn>m  me.'* 

We  are  sorry  there  is  no  index  of  detail  at  the  end  of  the  volume, — ssfbr 
instance  in  the  excellent  series  of  Bohn's  publications  — and  we  hope  Dr. 
Kitto,  or  the  publishers,  will  see  to  the  remedying  of  this  defect.  There  is 
such  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information  on  almost  every  possible  subject, 
that  we  would  like  to  have  it  at  command  on  a  moment's  notice. 


Anginal  ^ottrp. 


ODE  TO  ITALY. 
I. 
Land  of  the  South !  still  summer  smiles  on  thee, 
Sweetly  as  summer  smiled  on  thee  before ; 
The  hues  of  earth,  the  many-tinted  sea. 
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The  blue  of  heaven  for  ever  laughing  o*er, 
Are  yet  the  same :  and  beauteous  as  of  yore^ 
The  forest  flings  its  shadow  on  the  wave : 
But  long  will  summer  smile  ere  time  restore 
Thy  power  to  conquer,  and  thy  pride  to  sare^ 
Or  bid  thy  Venice  rise  immortal  from  the  grave. 

II. 

Still  o*er  the  deep  the  song  of  Tasso  floats, 
Sung  by  the  listless  Adrian  gondolier ; 
The  momdolin  hath  yet  dehcious  notes, 
To  waft  soft  feeling  to  the  tranced  ear ; 
And  maidens,  of  dark  eye,  are  wandering  here 
In  glades  romantic,  by  old  minstrel  sung : 
But  Tasso  slumbers  in  a  sunless  bier. 
To  sorrow's  lay  the  momdolin  is  strung, 
Aud  sweet  lips  mourn  the  time  when  Freedom  yet  was  young. 

III. 
Still  better  far,  thou  ever-glorious  clime  I 
To  weep  with  thee  beside  thy  fallen  shrine, 
Than  share  the  trophies  that  the  wrath  of  Time 
Bore  from  their  home  to  regions  less  divine. 
Soft  as  the  dew  of  eve  Petraruha  s  line — 
Mild  Alfieri's  numbers  ^'  breathe  and  bum — " 
Like  linked  stars  Boccace's  stories  shine — 
And  blest  the  tears  with  which  thy  votaries  turn 
To  bathe  the  flowers  that  bloom  o'er  Dante's  classic  urn. 

IV. 
Oft  from  the  crowd — that  moral  wilderness, 
Unwatered  by  the  holy  fount  of  feeling — 
I  flee  to  solitude,  and  soothe  distress 
With  thoughts  and  recollections  calmly  stealing 
0*er  tho  hushed  spirit — and,  in  love,  revealing 
Glimpses  of  Eden  lingering  in  the  Past. — 
Ah  me !  how  Tme,  with  iron  hand,  is  dealing 
Death  to  the  &ir — the  hallowed — while  the  Blast 
Of  chill  Oblivion  follows,  freezing,  and  fell,  and  &st ! 


Who  would  be  wise  and  happy,  needs  must  borrow 
From  the  Past  wamiru^ — ^from  the  Future  thought. 
To-day  is  Folly's — Wudom  claims  to-morrow : 
Nothmg  save  tribulation  *s  cheaply  bought; 
And  ye  may  have  it  cheap  enough,  God  wot ! 
The  tiny  insect  and  the  weed  o'erthrow 
The  frowning  battlements,  where  shell  and  shot 
Have  fallen  as  idlv  as  the  flake  of  snow^ 
While  serried  legions  bled,  innocuous,  below. 

VI. 
Death  is  the  throne  for  which  ambition  toils — 
A  regal  victim,  deck'd  for  sacrifice 
With  widow's  tears,  and  blood-baptized  spoils, 
Polluted  i^rines,  and  spirit-rending  sighs. 
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Hither,  ye  sages !  weep  and  moralize ! 
For^  *mid  the  future,  vain  imaginings 
To  sacred  visions  wed  ephemeral  dyes ; 
While  ftora  the  Pajit  no  flattering  folly  spring*— 
The  Past,  that  fdneral- place  of  Prophets,  Priests,  and  Kings! 

VII. 
Aye !  there  sad  Truth,  unbidden,  stem,  and  bare. 
Speaks  firom  the  skeleton — ^the  rained  ^e — 
The  smokeless  altar — and  the  vacant  chair. 
Where  smiled  the  face  that  ne'er  will  smile 
The  desolate  city — and  the  trampled  plain, 
Wheife  Valour  strove,  and  injured  Freedom  bled. 
Destruction  wieldeth  not  the  scytiie  in  vain. 
If  Life  will  gather  wisdom  from  the  Dead, 
And  o'er  the  grave  of  Power  in  meditation  tread. 

VIII. 

Affliction  hath  its  use — and  tears  are  better 
Than  orient  pearls,  if  they  unbind  a  rill 
Of  sacred  feeling,  leaving  Man  a  debtor 
To  passing  anguish,  for  prevented  ill ; 
The  wild  volcano  may  unseat  the  hill. 
Yet,  in  its  old  foundations,  briuff  to  light 
Treasures  that  recompense  mans  toll  and  skill : 
Planets  and  stars,  unutterably  bright, 
Are  scattered  o'er  the  vault  of  Sorrow's  holy  night 

IX. 
Down  with  me  through  the  Past !  there  thou  wilt  find. 
Beneath  the  clear,  cold  waves  of  memory  gleaming, 
In  treasured  caves,  &r  richer  gems  enshrined^ 
Than  meet  thy  gaze  on  royal  forehead  beaming. 
Somd  Poet's  spirit,  rapt  in  mournful  dreaming — 
Chaos  beyond  expression  to  express— 
The  Past  resembles  ;  age  on  ages  teeming 
With  crumbling  glories,  veiled  in  sorrow's  dresa, 
Pleading,  with  awful  mien,  from  sacred  loneUnesa. 

X. 

Hark !  how  the  Human  Stream  beneath  me  frets ! 
Ambition,  interest,  jollity,  and  pain ; 
Consuming  jealousy,  that  ne'er  foists ; 
And  love  neglected,  shedding  tears  in  vain ; 
And  slavery,  half  oblivious  of  his  chain. 
For  its  few  links  of  perishable  gold ; 
Confiding  youth,  with  cares  like  summer  nun ; 
Lips,  eyes,  and  hearts,  soon  sOent,  dim,  and  cold — 
This— this  the  tale  of  Life^  unheeded---daily  told ! 

XL 

And  now,  beloved  Italia  J  fare-thee-well — 
Farewell !  oft  spoken— of t  itself  belying  : 
*  Like  ocean-echo  breathing  from  the  shell, 

Long  by  the  salt  sea- billows  idly  Iving, 
Or  note  of  plaintive  music  slowly  aying, — 
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The  spirit  dreams  and  whispers  of  the  Past. 
Even  now  I  hear  the  evening  breezes  sighing 
By  the  old  domes  of  Venice — solemn  and  vast — 
And  see  her  colonnades  their  spectral  shadows  east. 

XII. 
£ven  now  I  wander  through  the  grass-grown  streets 
Of  lone  Ferrara— even  now,  dividing. 
With  classic  waves,  green  lawns  and  soft  retreats  ; 
Calm-flowing  A  mo  through  my  dream  is  gliding ; 
And  now,  St.  Mark's !  to  me  art  thou  confiding 
The  names  and  stories  of  the  mouldered  dead. — 
Hark  !  there  again,  the  moonless  midnight  chiding, 
The  owl  emei|;e»  from  her  ivied  ^ed, 
In  Rome^s  colossal  dome  where  saintly  martyn  bled. 

XIII. 
Spirit  of  man !  lament  not  for  the  gone. 
A  future,  bright  and  lasting,  waits  for  thee. 
Temples  and  palaces — the  shrine — the  throne — 
Enrich  thy  deathless  land,  Eternity  I 
The  arch  of  love^  spanning  the  heavenSy  I  see — 
Inviting  man  to  mingle  with  the  Blest. 
There  blows  no  tempest,  and  there  raves  no  sea— 
There  falls  no  column— clouds  no  sun  invest — 
The  wicked  come  not  there — the  weary  are  at  rest ! 

—P.  Lelt- 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  EARLY  DAYS. 

Thet  have  faded  away  like  dreams  of  the  night. 
Till  scarcely  one  sparkle  remains  of  their  light ; 
The  young  and  the  fair,  the  gifted  and  gay. 
Like  fiEkocy  8  own  yisions*-they've  vani&'d  away. 

The  careless  of  mood,  and  the  mirthful  of  heart. 
All  thoughtless  that  sorrow  for  them  had  a  part,— 
With  song  and  with  dance,  in  their  young  spirits'  glee, 
O'er  yonth*s  flow'ry  pathways  they  wandered  with  me. 

But  soft  eyes  are  dimm'd,  and  sweet  voices  hush'd, 
And  cheeks  are  all  pale  that  youths  loveliness  fluc^*d ; 
And  clouds  are  on  brows  that  once  radiantly  shone, 
With  a  glory  of  gladness  as  bright  as  my  own. 

Oh !  sudden  and  sad  was  the  word  of  their  doom. 
And  brief  was  the  blighting  of  heart  and  of  bloom  ; 
And  speedy  the  parting  of  nearts  that  were  twined 
In  the  holiest  ties  that  affection  could  bind. 

They  wither'd  around  me  like  flowers  in  the  blast. 
Like  flushmgs  of  li^ht,  thro'  night*8  darkness  they  pass'd  ; 
One  moment  all  brightness  and  beauty  they  shone, 
On  the  next  I  was  left  on  their  dark  graves  alone. 
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But  though  pass*d  from  the  earth,  still  bright  in  the  ikj 
Shines  the  light  thev  shed  here,  like  a  beacon  on  high, 
To  guide  me  thro'  darkness  and  danger  and  fear, 
To  the  Land  that  no  parting  hath  stainM  with  a  tear. 
SydneyfieltL  Agnes  Smrir. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Parish  of  Cookpen, — ^The  Rey.  John 
Stenhouse  Muir,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Muir  of  St.  Stephen^  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Church  and  Parish  of 
Cockpen,  vacant  by  the  translation  of 
the  Key.  William  Dayidson  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Largo. 

Pari$k  of  DalkeUh.^Uia  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry, 
has  presented  the  Rev.  Robert  Wright, 
Minister  of  Luss,  to  the  Parish  Church 
of  Dalkeith,  vacant  by  the  translation 
of  the  Rev.  Norman  M'Leod,  to  the 
Parish  of  the  Barony  of  Glasgow. 

PreutUation^The  Earl  of  Zetland 
has  presented  the  Rev.  Patrick  Gilruth, 
who  has  been  officiating  as  Assistant  in 
the  New  Greyfriars'  Parish  here,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Minister,  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  South  Ronald- 
sha^,  Orkney. 

Unitersity  of  Sl  Andrew$, —  The 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Brown  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  to  the  Chair  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Theology  in  St  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrews. 

Ordination  ait  Wuhaw, — On  Thursday 
last,  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton  met  in 
the  quoad  sacra  Church  of  Wishaw,  for 
the  purpose  of  ordainmg  Mr.  Thomas 
Haidy,  and  of  inducting  him  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation. 
The  Rey.  D,  Reid  Rae,  nmiister  of 


Avondale,  conducted  the  servioes ;  and 
after  sermon,  Mr.  Hardy  was  ordiiined 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  When  the 
whole  services  were  finished,  hereeeiTed 
a  hearty  welcome  from  the  congregstioiL 

Indnetion  and  SeUlemeni  of  t£e  Ret, 
Mr.  Skaw. — On  Friday  forenoon,  the 
Presbytery  of  Ayr  met  in  the  Old 
Church,  Ayr,  to  proceed  widi  Mr. 
Shaw's  translation  from  Bonhill,  to  die 
second  charge  in  the  Parish.  After  tbe 
usual  services*  Mr.  Shaw  was  dedsred 
duly  inducted,  and  thereafter  recei?- 
ed  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from 
the  meml^rs  of  Presbytery.  Dr.  Mae- 
Quhae  then  addressed  the  Pastor,  and 
afterwards  the  people  :  and  tbe  sokmn 
and  interesting  services  were  conclnded 
by  prayer  and  the  benediction.  On 
Sunday  forenoon,  the  Rev.  gentiemu 
was  introduced  to  his  flock  by  the  ReT. 
Dr.  Grahame. 

Induction  atKeaiUoch'Lvichart.^-On 
Tuesday  the  13th  inst.,  the  Presbyto; 
of  Dingwall  met  in  this  Cbnrcfa,  sod 
ordaiuM  and  admitted  Mr.  Gregw 
Stewart,  preacher  of  the  Goqiel,  to  tbe 
charge. 

Died  at  King's  College,  Old  Aberdceo, 
on  the  4th  inst,  after  a  short  but  severe 
ilhiesB,  John  Tulloch,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  for 
many  years  Professor  of  Mathemttict 
in  that  University. 
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MESMERISM,  BY  A  CANDID  INQUIRER  * 

Professor  Gregory^  in  stating  the  scientific  claims  of  Mesramsm^  has 
chosen  the  epistolary  form,  the  Letters  puiporting  to  be  addressed  to  a 
candid  inquirer.  In  submitting  these  claims  to  examination,  we  shall 
put  ourselves  in  the  room  of  the  candid  inquirer,  and  endeavour  to  sifl 
them  with  all  due  calmness  and  impartiality.  In  a  candid  inquirer  two 
things  ai'e  demanded.  He  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  free  from  preju- 
dice; and,  after  a  conscientious  inquiry,  he  must  honestly  state  the 
convictions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  And,  secondly,  the  inquiry  must 
be  extensive  enough  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  As  to  the  first 
point,  viz.  the  spirit  in  which  the  inquiry  is  made,  the  inquirer  is  not 
perhaps  the  most  competent  judge.  The  reader  must  form  his  own 
opinion  from  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed  in  these  pages. 
As  to  the  second  point,  viz.  the  extent  of  the  inquiry,  we  can  avow 
that  our  decision,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is  not  founded  on  a  super, 
ficial  investigation.  We  make  this  personal  avowal,  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion constantly  urged  by  the  mesmerist,  that  those  who  call  its  claims 
in  question  have  never  dared  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  or  at  least 
never  patiently  Ibtened  to  the  claims  of  the  theory  by  which  they  are 
explained.  '  Just  examine  the  facts  patiently  ;  extend  your  observation 
a  little  farther  ;  don't  be  actuated  by  prejudice,  but  open  your  mind  to 
conviction,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  anive  at  the  conviction  of  the  truth.' 
This  is  the  usual  language  of  the  mesmerist,  when  any  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  the  phenomena.  And  while  it  expresses  the  firmness  of  his  own 
faith,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  summary  way  of  getting  rid 
of  troublesome  objections. 

*  Letters  to  a  Candid  Inquirer  on  Animal  Iklagnetism.  By  William  Gregory, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  ProfesBor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinborgh. — London : 
Taylor,  Walton,  &  Maberly.    Edinburgh:  Maclachlan  &  Stewart 
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We  have  obeyed  the  injunction  as  far  as  the  range  of  inquiry  is  con. 
cemed.  Professor  Gregory  gives,  in  his  preface,  a  list  of  the  works  which 
have  appeared  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  mesmerism,  by  the  fol- 
lowing authors :  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Dr.  Elliotson,  Rev.  Messra.  Townsend 
and  Sandby,  ttev.  Mr.  Scoresby,  Miss  Martineau,  Mr.  Braid,  Dr.  Had- 
dock,  Dr.  Esdaile,  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo.  Now,  in  the  course  of  our  can- 
did inquiry,  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  more  or  less  with 
almost  all  these  authors,  and  we  have  consulted  other  English  works, 
which  have  been  omitted  in  the  above  enumeration.  We  have  care- 
fully examined  several  foreign  works  on  the  subject,  and  more  eipe. 
cially  the  Researches  of  Baron  von  Reichenbach,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
Newton  of  mesmerism.  We  have  now  before  us  a  large  mass  of  inte- 
resting  documents,  supplied  us  by  an  enthusiastic  proselytising  friend, 
bearing  on  what  is  perhaps  the  strongest  point  in  mesmerism — the  Cal- 
cutta Mesmeric  Hospital,  under  the  able  superin tendance  of  Dr.  Esdaile. 
We  have,  lastly,  also  before  us  Professor  Gregory's  own  book,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  readable  work  yet  published  on  the  subject ;  for 
we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  it  requires  no  ordinary  patience  to  get 
through  the  loose  rambling  disquisitions  and  stories  in  which  writers  on 
the  subject  usually  indulge.  It  is  not  a  proof  of  our  candour,  but  it  is 
a  circumstance  with  which  the  mesmerist  ought  not  to  quarrel  if  our 
decision  be  against  him,  that  our  reading  has  been  almost  exclusively  on 
the  one  side.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pamphlets,  we  have 
seen  little  of  what  has  been  urged  against  the  pretensions  of  the  science. 

We  have  not  been  satisfied  with  mere  book  evidence :  we  felt  it  cor 
duty,  as  a  candid  inquirer,  to  obey  the  injunction,  **  consult  the  evidence 
of  3'our  own  senses,  and  you  cannot  but  believe."  We  have  not,  like  the 
persecutors  of  Galileo,  obstinately  refused  to  use  our  eyes  and  judge  for 
ourselves.  We  have  witnessed  the  mesmeric  phenomena,  boUi  in 
public  and  private.  We  have  had  exhibited  before  us  both  the  ordinaiT 
manifestations  and  the  higher  phenomena.  We  have  enjoyed  the  adTan- 
tage  of  the  amateur  performance,  and  also  that  of  the  itinerant  professor. 
We  have  listened  with  the  crowd  in  public,  and  in  the  private  seance  haw 
had  opportunity  of  applying  the  requisite  tests.  We  have  patiently  lis- 
tened to  all  manner  of  stories  from  believers.  Ladies,  both  old  and  yoong, 
have  poured  into  willing  ears  their  experiences  and  their  proofs  that  mes. 
merism  must  be  true;  and  we  may  mention,  in  passing,  &at  the  niunber 
of  female  disciples  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  mesmerism  :  no  sdenoe 
can  boast  of  so  many  female  hearts  rallying  round  its  standard. 

Having  now  stated  our  apology  for  assuming  the  title  of  a  candid 
inquirer,  it  will  be  asked.  What  is  the  conclusion  you  have  oome  tot 
Do  you  believe  in  mesmerism  ?  Do  you  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  true 
science,  founded  on  induction?  We  answer  emphatioallj,  No»^ 
we  do  not  believe ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  further  we  extend  our 
inquiry^  the  more  are  we  convinced  that  there  is  no  truth  in  its  pre- 
tension.  We  can  conceive  the  amazement  of  the  mesmerist  when  b< 
exclaims,  Do  you  really  mean  to  doubt  the  &cts  of  mesmerism !  ^ 
you  assert  that  the  &ct8  with  which  all  books  on  the  subject  are  crowded 
are  fictions?  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  othen  ^ 
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ftll  delusions  ?  that  the  research es  of  Baron  von  Reichenbach  are  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods  ?  Sure  such  incredulity  is  a  far  more  wonderful  fact  than 
the  phenomena  disbelieved. — Now^  our  answer  to  this  cannot  be  so 
short  as  our  first ;  a  simple  yes  or  no  will  not  do.  In  fact^  the  whole 
question  turns  on  the  answer  to  be  given.  At  the  public  lectures  we 
attended^  it  was  obvious  that  the  audience,  as  a  whole,  believed  impli- 
citly in  the  pretensions  of  the  exhibitor  ;  but  there  was  always  a  small 
minority,  who  shook  their  heads  in  a  bevvildered  manner,  but  yet  ad- 
mitted the  facts.  It  was  some  sort  of  relief  to  them  to  make  a  compro- 
mise between  a  disbelief  of  mesmerism  and  a  belief  in  its  &ct8.  The 
usual  formula,  among  those  who  did  not  like  to  go  along  with  the  credu- 
lity of  the  mass,  and  yet  did  not  see  their  way  clearly  to  an  unassailable 
sceptical  position,  was,  "  We  certainly  cannot  go  the  whole  length  of 
mesmerism,  but  yet  there  is  no  doubting  the  facts."  So  helpless  is  a 
popular  audience  in  investigating  scientific  truth,  that  before  the  hearers 
could  catch  even  this  straw,  it  had  to  be  thrown  out  to  them  by  the  lecturer. 
While  he  carried  the  mass  along  with  him  without  the  least  trouble,  he 
managed  the  doubters  by  asking  the  very  small  adnnission  that  the  facts 
were  undoubtedly  true.  The  thing  was  reasonable  in  itself,  and  it 
helped  them  so  opportunely  out  of  their  difficulties,  that  they  could  not 
but  acquiesce  in  this  demand.  We  think  it  is  likely  that  this  is  the 
fonn  of  belief  entertained  by  the  larger  number  of  the  more  intelligent 
classes  who  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  phenomena  in 
question. 

In  order  to  see  our  way  to  a  satisfactory  result  on  this  question,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  analyze  the  expression,  "  the  facts  of  mesmerism." 
And  first  let  us  inquire.  What  is  a  fact?  To  many  this  may  appear  a 
strange  question,  and  they  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  answer  by  an 
identical  proposition,  that  a  fact  is  just  a  fact.  But  the  matter  is  not  by 
any  means  so  plain  as  this.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  pulled  himself  up 
for  action,  and  threw  down  the  challenge  to  his  opponents,  **  tell  me 
what  is  a  pound,"  he  was  apt  to  be  answered  by  a  smile,  which  declared 
that  a  pound  was  just  a  pound.  Sir  Robert  could,  however,  shew  that 
he  who  understood  clearly  the  nature  of  a  pound  was  on  the  fair  way 
to  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  currency  question  in  all  itf 
intricacy ;  and  that  an  error  on  this  point  was  the  centre  round  which 
all  fallacies  crystallised.  Now,  the  term  '*  fact"  has  a  similar  import* 
ance  in  discussing  subjects  of  science,  and  more  especially  the  matter 
under  our  immediate  consideration.  It  is  probably  most  generally 
used  as  equivalent  to  that  to  which  our  senses  testify  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  when  it  is  said  we  must  believe  the  facts  if  we  are  to 
believe  our  senses.  Now,  it  is  at  once  admitted  that  we  must  rely  on 
the  trustworthiness  of  our  senses,  else  science  is  impossible;  but  the  grand 
question  is,  in  regard  to  any  phenomenon.  How  much  is  recognised  by 
our  senses,  and  bow  much  is  a  matter  of  mere  inference  ?  In  ^the  great 
proportion  of  objective  facts,  the  mere  objective  element  is  quite  in., 
significant,  compared  to  the  inferences  with  which  we  surround  them. 
But  in  the  popular  mind  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  felt  in  drawing 
the  distinction  between  the  fact  in  its  strict  sense,  and  the  inference  baaed 
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upon  it.  Let  us  take>  for  example,  the  seD&e  of  sight.  A  man  asserts 
the  fact  that  he  sees  one  tree  standing  heyond  another ;  and  if  asked  for 
the  ground  of  his  belief  that  the  one  stands  at  a  greater  distance  than  the 
other,  he  at  once  says  that  he  has  the  testimony  of  his  senses  for  the  fact 
But  every  metaphysician  knows  that  the  eye  testifies  no  such  thing,  that 
distance  is  a  mere  matter  of  inference.  The  scene  presented  to  the  eye 
is  painted  on  the  fiat  surface  of  the  retina,  and  this  is  all  that  our  sensa- 
tion takes  cognisance  of.  The  perspective,  by  which  an  object  is  pro- 
jected beyond  another,  is  an  intellectual  operation.  In  this  ease  the 
object  of  the  senses  and  the  inference  are  so  closely  united,  that  we  cover 
both  by  one  word,  viz.  fact.  We  learn  to  dmw  a  distinction  only  when 
there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  strict  testimony  of  the  senses  and 
the  inference  from  that  testimony.  A  man  asserts  that  the  apparent 
size  of  the  moon  is  greater  at  the  horizon  than  on  the  meridian,  and 
pleads  the  testimony  of  his  senses  in  proof  of  this.  But  the  eye  gives  no 
such  testimony.  The  picture  of  the  moon  on  the  retina  is  actually 
larger  instead  of  smaller  when  on  the  meridian.  The  testimony  of  the 
eye  is  quite  correct :  it  is  the  inference  t^lone  that  is  at  fault.  The  tes. 
timony  of  the  senses  was  strongly  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  theory  which 
made  the  earth  stationary^  while  the  sun  revolved  round  it.  It  was 
urged  that  there  was  no  need  of  argument,  while  the  sense  of  sight 
testified  that  the  sun  rose  and  set  in  its  daily  course  round  the  earth. 
But  the  eye  gave  no  such  testimony  :  the  revolution  of  the  sun  was  a 
matter  wholly  of  inference.  The  confounding  of  the  inference  with  the 
objective  fact,  is  more  frequently  illustrated  in  cases  of  causation.  It  is 
here  that  the  greatest  danger  exists,  and  it  is  this  point  that  more  par- 
ticularly throws  light  on  the  subject  before  us.  Two  events  follow  one 
another,  and  this  case  of  sequence  we  call  a  fact ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered  that  all  that  our  senses  testify  to,  is  the  sequence  of  one  sensation 
after  another.  When  we  infer  causation,  when  we  assert  that  the 
one  event  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  we  transcend  the  region  of  the  senses, 
and  draw  an  inference.  A  sailor,  for  example,  whistles  for  wind,  and  a 
gale  springs  up.  A  person  who  believes  in  the  potency  of  a  tune  on  the 
deep  would,  very  likely^  in  support  of  his  belief,  assert  that  he  had  the 
testimony  of  his  senses :  he  had  repeatedly  seen  the  whistle  followed  by 
a  gale.  But  it  is  plain  that  unfair  responsibility  is  here  laid  upon  the 
senses, — that  the  inference  alone  is  responsible  for  this  vulgar  belief.  In 
the  inductive  philosophy,  there  is  a  fundamental  antithesis  between/ie/ 
and  theory.  Fact  forms  the  basis  of  the  inductive  pyramid  ;  theory  it 
the  apex.  But  even  the  most  scrupulous  writers  use  the  term  fact  for 
tkeartf,  when  the  theory  is  so  fiitnly  established  as  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fact  in  any  generalization.  We  speak  of  the  theory  of  gravitation^  but 
the  word  fact  is  frequently  substituted,  as  in  all  reasoning  the  theory 
may  be  safely  taken  as  a  fact.  This  ambiguity  is  the  source  of  much 
error>  and  admirably  serves  the  purpose  of  the  mesmerist,  as  he  insi- 
nuates the  theoretical  meaning  under  cover  of  the  more  haimless  one. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  averment  made  by 
half-way  believers,  **  that  they  cannot  deny  the  facts."  If  by  this  is 
meant  that  they  are  ready  to  go  as  far  as  their  senses  testify,  the  aver- 
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meat  is  of  no  value.  But  let  us  take  the  actual  case. — A  subject  is 
selected  from  the  audience  :  Mr.  Lewis  performs  some  mysterious  passes 
with  his  hands,  at  the  same  time  commanding  him  to  sleep^  and  sleep 
soon  ensues.  Now,  all  that  the  senses  here  testify  is,  that  the  eye-lids 
of  the  patient  close  afler  certain  words  and  passes.  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  vford/act.  Now,  no  one  can  be 
so  sceptical  as  to  deny  the  facts  in  this  sense.  But  an  admission  of  the 
fects  in  this  sense,  does  not  in  the  least  help  forward  the  cause  of  mes- 
merism. Let  Mr.  Lewis  perform  the  same  passes  on  the  eastern  horizon 
at  a  certun  hour  in  the  morning,  at  the  same  time  commanding  the  sun 
to  rise,  and  the  sun  will  obey  his  bidding.  Let  him  do  the  same  every 
day  in  the  year,  and  from  the  same  antecedents  the  like  consequents  will 
follow — the  phenomenon  of  sun-rise  will  be  produced  with  due  regularity. 
In  such  a  case  no  one  would  think  of  denying  the  facts  ;  the  most  seep- 
tical  would  admit  them.  And  if  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  admitting 
the  facts  of  mesmerism,  then  mesmerism  is  not  in  the  least  benefited. 
The  whole  matter  turns  upon  the  question.  How  ara  the  admitted  facts 
to  be  explained  ?  And  it  is  plain  that,  when  people  say,  in  the  way  of 
concession,  that  the  facts  of  mesmerism  cannot  but  be  admitted,  they 
mean  more  than  the  objective  facts  which  meet  their  senses,  though  they 
cannot  say  how  much  more.  Their  object  undoubtedly  is  to  take  refuge 
in  the  word  /act,  without  committing  themselves  to  any  theory ;  but 
this  they  cannot  do  unless  they  make  their  admission  a  childish  truism. 
The  moment  they  go  beyond  the  strict  definition  o^/act,  they  involve 
themselves  in  theory.  If  the  investigation  is  carried  beyond  the  objec- 
tive &ct8,  they  must  inquire  if  there  is  any  real  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween the  passes  and  the  effects  produced,  and,  if  so,  what  is  its  nature, 
or  to  what  class  of  phenomena  does  it  belong  ?  The  sleep  of  the  mesme- 
rised patient  can  be  explained  on  various  plausible  hypotheses,  but  the 
mesmerist  is  concerned  only  with  one  hypothesis.  His  science  is  staked 
on  that  one  hypothesis.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  that  if  the  hctA  be  true, 
that  is  the  great  point  We  hold  that  it  is  not  the  great  point,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  mesmerism.  Mesmerism,  as  a  science,  must  offer  an  ex- 
planation, and  the  grand  question  is.  Is  this  explanation  satisfactory  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  another  fallacy  that  lurks  in  the  expres- 
sion, "  facts  of  mesmerism."  We  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  there 
is  a  bond  of  causation  between  the  antecedents  and  consequents  in  the 
mesmeric  phenomena  in  question ;  but  are  we  bound  on  that  account 
to  give  in  our  adherence  to  mesmerism  ?  We  avow  our  firm  belief  in 
the  reality  of  many  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  mesmerist ;  but 
we  resolutely  protest  against  his  title  to  claim  us  as  adherents.  A  false 
system  is  not  the  less  false  because  it  assumes  undeniable  truths.  No 
system  of  error  would  ever  gain  currency  in  the  world,  did  it  not  possess 
a  large  admixture  of  truth.  No  system  of  delusion  could  live  for  a  day, 
unless  it  kept  up  its  vitality  from  the  sources  of  truth.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  great  systems  of  religious  delusion — Mahometanism,  Hin- 
duism, and  Buddhism  ;  how  have  they  retained  their  vitality  so  long, 
notwithstanding  their  monstrous  errors  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  recognise, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  great  truths  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  religion  ; 
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and  address  themselveB  to  the  instinctive  wants  of  our  common  huma« 
nity.  The  Hindoo  may  say,  surely  you  cannot  deny  many  of  the  fimdfr. 
mental  truths  of  our  religion ;  but  although  we  admitted  that  there  are 
very  striking  points  of  coincidence  in  the  Christian  and  Hindoo  religions, 
surely  our  admission  could  not  be  construed  into  any  thing  like  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Hindoo  creed.  Astrology  is,  at  the  present  hour,  practised 
and  believed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  in  Britain,  if  we  judge  from 
the  sale  of  astrological  publications ;  but  surely  we  cannot  be  regarded 
as  countenancing  this  delusion,  because  we  admit  many  of  the  facts  of 
which  it  avails  itself.  Many  of  these  facts  are  quite  undoubted,  but 
astrology  is  not  the  less  a  delusion  and  a  lie.  All  systems  of  medical 
quackery  require  for  their  success  a  large  drafl  upon  genuine  science. 
The  cold  water  cure,  for  example,  could  never  have,  for  so  long  a  period, 
maintained  its  ascendancy,  were  it  not  for  the  undoubted  beneficial  efTects 
resulting  from  its  prescriptions  ;  but  surely  no  one  would  be  regarded  as 
countenancing  the  delusion  as  a  system,  merely  because  he  acknowledged 
such  beneficial  results.  We  protest  then  against  the  expression,  the 
''  facts  of  mesmerism,"  as  if  mesmerism  had  any  peculiar  claim  to  the 
phenomena  in  question.  We  regard  them  as  the  facts,  not  of  mesmer- 
ism, but  of  the  rational  science  of  physiology.  The  physiologist  is  daily 
exploring  the  mysterious  frontier  territory  between  mind  and  matter, 
according  to  the  rigid  Baconian  canons  of  induction,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  inquiries,  he  recognises  phenomena  of  a  very  marvellous  kind ; 
but  while  he  is  patiently  exploring  and  working  his  way  to  some  general 
principles  that  may  throw  light  on  these  phenomena,  the  mesmerist 
steps  in,  appropriates  the  facts,  and  proclaims  them  to  be  the  facts  of  his 
empirical  science.  The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  phrenologj. 
When  we  refuse  to  call  ourselves  phrenologists,  we  are  instantly  met 
with  the  question.  Do  you  mean  to  doubt  the  facts  of  phrenology  ?  Now 
our  answer  here,  as  in  the  case  of  mesmerism,  is,  that  we  acknowledge 
many  of  the  facts  in  question,  but  we  regard  them  as  the  &ct6  of  the 
rational  science  of  physiology,  not  those  of  the  empirical  science  of  phre- 
nology. It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a  question  of  woidi, 
and  that  if  the  facts  be  admitted,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence 
whether  we  call  the  science  that  treats  of  them  by  the  one  name  or  the 
other.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  A  science  is  not  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  facts,  but  an  explanation  or  theory  of  these  facts.  Astrology  luni 
astronomy  have  many  facts  in  common,  but  the  sciences  are  not  there- 
fore identical.  Or  take  another  case  :  the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Copemican 
theories  of  the  solar  system  had  the  very  same  facts  in  common ;  but  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  little  consequence  which  theory  we  adopt.  The  one 
system  is  an  expression  of  the  truth  of  nature,  the  other  is  a  system  of 
error.  While  we  admit  then  many  of  "  the  facts  of  mesmerism,"  we 
regard  them  as  the  facts  of  the  rational  science  of  physiology,  and  alto- 
gether deny  that  the  peculiar  theory  of  mesmerism  can  offer  an  adequate 
explanation. 

Professor  Gregory,  before  entering  upon  the  explicit  exposition  of  mes- 
merism as  a  science,  devotes  several  chapters  to  general  considerations, 
designed  to  remove  existing  prejudices  on  the  subject.     We  shall  pursue 
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the  nme  course^  though  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  take  up  all  the 
objeetions  to  Animal  Magnetism  enumerated  by  the  author.  We 
shall,  in  the  sequel,  present  our  readers,  from  personal  observation 
and  recorded  cases,  sufficient  data  for  understanding  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  astounding  phenomena  which  the  science  professes  to  exhibit,  and 
of  which  it  offers  an  equally  marvellous  explanation. 

The  first  Letter  to  the  Candid  Inquirer,  sets  out  with  a  disquisition 
on  the  influence  of  time  in  removing  prejudices,  and  securing  the  progress 
of  true  science.  We  certainly  concur  in  most  of  the  sentiments,  and 
we  differ  only  as  to  their  application  to  mesmerism. 

"  Time  is  the  best,  ^rhaps  the  only  cure  for  that  tone  or  state  of  mind, 
which  would  unhesitatmgly  reject  facta,  alleged  on  respectable  testimony, 
for  no  other  reason  than  tliat  they  appear  absurd,  incredible,  or,  in  a  vague 
sense,  impossible ;  or  because  the  observer  is  utterly  unable  to  account  for 
them ;  or  because  they  «e0m,  if  admitted,  to  contradict  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  sceptic  on  certain  other  scientific  pointo ;  or,  finally,  because 
they  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  lead  to  conclusions  adverse  to,  or  uiconsistent 
with,  the  received  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  tend,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  sceptic,  to  resulto  unfavourable  to  morality.  When  we  ai^e 
a  question  of  pnysical  fiact  with  one  who  is  persuaded  that  such  objections, 
as  apnlied  to  suleged  facts,  possess  either  logical  consistency  or  cogency,  no 
considerations  that  we  can  adduce  can  have  the  slightest  effect,  so  long  as  that 
fellacy  prevails  in  the  mind.  And,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  1  should 
say,  that  that  fallacy,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  estimable  feelings,  but  not 
arrired  at  by  anysoona  logical  or  intellectual  process,  and  therefore  fortified 
by  some  of  the  strongest  emotions  of  our  nature,  cannot  be  removed  by  mere 
aigument. 

"  Time,  however,  is  more  powerful.  The  strongest  prejudices  of  mankind 
grednslly  yield  to  ita  influence,  especially  when  this  is  aided  by  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  alleged  facts;  which,  of  course,  must  always  happen, 
when  such  alleged  facts  are  true. 

'*  Time  put  an  end  to  the  violent  opposition  which  was  offered  to  the 
system  of  Copernicus,  on  the  ground  tnat  it  not  only  contradicted  the  evi- 
oence  of  the  senses,  according  to  which  the  sun  revolves  round  the  earth, 
bat  was  directlv  contrary  to  the  plainest  declarations  of  Scripture.  It  was 
time  which,  aided  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  finally  established 
in  the  public  mind,  the  truth  that  the  Earth  is  spherical ;  a  truth  rejected 
by  the  most  learned  professors,  on  account  of  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the 
idea  of  the  antipodes,  ita  necessary  consequence ;  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
existence  of  countries  where  men  walked  head  downwards,  and  trees  grew 
do«rnwards  in  the  air  from  their  roota  in  the  soil ;  and  also  on  account  of 
its  inconsistency  with  the  scriptural  truth,  that  the  heavens  are  spread  over 
the  earth,  like  a  tent.  Let  us  think  of  Columbus,  trying  in  vain  to  convince 
geographers  and  astronomers  of  the  probable  exbtence  of  a  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  branded  by  them  as  an  adventurer  and  impostor,  up  to  the  day 
of  his  sailing  on  his  first  voyage,  and  only  two  years  before  his  return  to 
Spain,  with  his  sMps  laden  with  the  gold  of  the  new  continent :  let  us  think 
of  his  fiite,  and  we  can  easily  see  how  the  promulgator  of  true  facto  in  Ani- 
null  Magnetism  may  be  decried  and  reviled  as  a  visionary  and  a  cheat. 

^  Time  alone  established  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a 
doctrine  so  obviously  founded  on  the  most  easily  observable  facts,  that  we 
can  hardly  now  conceive  how  it  could  be  doubted.  Man^r  learned  doctors 
rejected  it  till  their  dying  day.  And,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  Time  which 
is  gradually  but  surely  dissipating  the  prejudices  which  we  can  all  remem- 
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l)er  to  have  seen  in  full  Tigour  against  Geology,  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  good  men,  it  contradicted  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  Men 
now  begin  to  perceive  that,  the  better  geology  is  understood,  the  more  per- 
fectly does  it  harmonize  even  with  the  brief  account  given  by  Moses ;  and 
that  to  reconcile  them,  we  need  not  to  abandon  one  established  fact.  No 
one  thinks  now  of  maintaining  that  mountain  ranges,  of  miles  in  depth, 
bearing,  in  unmistakeable  characters,  the  evidence  that  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  generations  of  living  creatures  lived,  died,  and  were  embalmed  in 
the  rock  during  its  foimation ;  that  such  masses  of  rock  were  formed  in 
their  present  shape,  within  one  or  even  six  of  our  present  days.  Time  is 
producing  the  conviction^  that  the  facts  of  geology,  like  those  of  astronomy, 
cannot  really  clash  with  scriptural  truth ;  in  short,  that  one  truth  cannot 
possibly  contradict  another  truth ;  and  that,  instead  of  injuring  the  credit  of 
scriutural  truth,  geology,  like  til  true  science,  serves  only  more  firmly  to 
establish  it. 

^^  So,  also,  will  it  be  with  the  truths  of  Animal  Magnetism.  In  so  far  as 
they  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  established  as  truths,  they  will  ultimately  be 
found  not  to  interfere  with,  but  to  corroborate  scriptural  truth.  And  it  is 
to  Time  that  we  must  look  for  this  result,  provided  we  do  our  duty  in  as- 
certaining natural  truths.  Therefore,  as  I  have  said,  I  should  never  think 
of  trying  to  overcome,  by  ailment,  the  prejudices  I  have  alluded  to,  when 
they  possess  strongly  the  mind,  in  reference  to  Animal  Magnetism,  but 
would  leave  the  conversion  of  such  prejudiced  persons,  like  that  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Ptolemaic  Astronomers  of  old,  and  of  the  opponents  of  geo- 
logy in  modem  days,  to  the  omnipotent  arm  of  Time." 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  author  as  to  the  value  of  Time,  regarded 
as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  science.  The  test  in  regard  to  physical  science, 
at  least,  may  be  regarded  as  quite  conclusive.  If  there  be  truth,  there 
will  be  the  element  of  progress.  Science  has  usually  keen,  over^sanguine 
▼otaries ;  and  these  are  usually  met  by  the  obstinately  incredulous, 
who  invariably  put  their  backs  to  all  onward  movement ;  but  under- 
lying  these  fierce  antagonisms,  there  is  the  communii  sensus  of  mankind, 
to  which  science  has  never  yet  appealed  in  vain.  The  history  of  any 
science  cultivated  at  the  present  day,  has  been  that  of  progress^  though 
not  of  equable  progress.  There  have  been  long  pauses  in  the  career  of 
each,  still  when  there  was  movement  at  all,  it  was  an  onward  one.  But 
almost  every  science  has  been  accompanied,  for  part  of  its  career  at  least, 
by  its  illusive  shadow  ;  and  for  a  long  period  the  shadow  was  supposed 
to  have  substance  as  well  as  the  reality.  Thus,  Astronomy  was  followed 
by  astrology,  as  by  an  apparition  ,*  and  Chemistry  has  had  its  steps 
dogged  by  alchemy  and  sorcery.  Now,  as  the  reality  progressed,  the 
apparition  gradually  disappeared.  As  astronomy  and  chemistry  came  to 
be  settled  on  a  firm  inductive  basis,  their  companions — astrology  and 
alchemy— disappeared  as  spectres  of  the  night.  Every  great  movemeDt 
of  humanity  has  been  thus  marked  by  the  aberrations  of  the  human 
intellect  The  miracles  of  Christianity  have  been  mocked  by  the  thau- 
maturgy  of  the  middle  ages  :  and  the  gracious  supernatural  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  simulated  by  the  bodily  exercises  and  spiritual 
delusions  of  fanaticism  in  every  age.  The  question  then  with  which  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  is  this.  Does  mesmerism  belong  to  the  real  scienca, 
or  is  it  only  one  of  those  baloful  shades  which  are  found  usually  to  accom- 
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pany  the  progress  of  truth  ?— Professor  Gregory  speaks  only  of  the  future, 
as  if  the  test  of  time  had  not  been  already  applied.     Mesmerism  is  now 
an  old  science,  and  abundance  of  time  has  been  afforded  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  progress.     It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since 
Antonius  Mesmer  defended,  at  Vienna,  the  thesis,  "  that  there  is  a  ge- 
neral influence  by  the  planets  over  all  living  beings  on  the  earth  ;  and 
that  this  influence  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  those  functions  of  life  which 
belong  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  sensation,  motion,  sleeping,  wak- 
ing, and  mental  operations." — The  year  1775  is  properly  that  from 
which  the  history  of  mesmerism  dates.     In  that  year  he  announced  his 
discovery,  by  a  circular  to  all  the  most  celebrated  academies  of  Europe. 
It  soon  spread  with  amazing  rapidity ;  and  all  classes  were  busily  en* 
gaged  in  making  experiments  and  testing  its  pretensions.     When  the 
founder  of  the  science  came  to  Paris,  the  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment 
about  it,  and  the  converts  were  innumerable.     The  recent  sensation  in 
Edinburgh  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  all 
circles  from  the  Court  to  the  canaille.     Thelfollowing  account  by  an  eye- 
witness, Madame  Campan,  will  be  found  interesting.     *'  At  the  time 
when   Mesmer  made  so  much  noise  in  Paris  with  his  magnetism,  M. 
Campan  was  his  partizan,  like  every  other  person  who  moved  in  high 
life ;  to  be  magnetised  was  then  a  fashion.     In  the  drawing-room,  no- 
thing was  talked  of  but  the  new  discovery  ;  people's  heads  were  turned, 
and  their  imagination  heated  to  a  high  degree.     To  accomplish  this 
object,  it  was  necessary  to  bewilder  the  understanding.     And  Mesmer, 
with  his  singular  language,  produced  that  effect.     To  put  a  stop  to  the 
fit  of  public  insanity  was  the  grand  difficulty ;  and  it  was  proposed  to 
have  the  secret  purchased  by  the  Court.     Mesmer  fixed  his  claims  at  a 
very  extraordinary  rate  ;  however  he  was  offered  fifly  thousand  crowns. 
By  a  singular  chance,  I  was  one  day  led  into  the  midst  of  the  persons 
under  magnetic  influence.     Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  numerous 
spectators,  that  in  most  of  them  I  could  observe  a  wild  rolling  of  the  eye, 
and  a  convulsed  movement  of  the  countenance.     Surprised  and  shocked 
at  seeing  so  many  people  almost  in  a  state  of  delirium,  I  withdrew  full 
of  reflections  on  the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed.      It   happened  about 
time  that  my  husband   was  attacked  with  a  pulmonary  disorder,  and 
he  desired  that  he  might  be  conveyed  to  Mesmer's    house.      Being 
introduced  into  the  apartment  occupied  by  M.  Campan,  I  asked  the 
worker  of  miracles,  what  treatment  he  proposed  to  adopt.     He  very 
coolly  replied,  that  to  insure  a  speedy  and  perfect  cure,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  invalid,  at  his  lefl  side,  one  of  three 
things,  namely,  a  young  woman  of  brown  complexion,  a  black  hen,  or  an 
empty  bottle.     '  Sir,'  said  I,   '  if  the  choice  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
pray  try  the  empty  bottle.'     M.  Campan's  side  grew  worse,  he  experi- 
enced  a  difficulty  in  breathing  and  a  pain  in  his  chest.     All  the  mag- 
netic remedies  that  were  employed,  produced  no  effect.     Perceiving  his 
&ilure,  Mesmer  took  advantage  of  the  period  of  my  absence,  to  bleed  and 
blister  the  patient.     Mesmer  asked  for  a  certificate  to  prove  that  the 
patient  had  been  cured  by  means  of  magnetism  only.     And  M.  Campan 
gave  it.    Here  was  a  trait  of  enthusiasm  :  truth  was  no  longer  respected. 
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When  I  next  presented  myself  to  the  queen,  their  majesties  asked  what 
I  thought  of  Mesmer's  discovery.  I  informed  them  of  what  had  taken 
place,  earnestly  expressing  my  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  bare- 
faced quack.  It  was  immediately  determined  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him." 

The  lively  journalist  here  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  excitement  in 
the  private  circles  of  Paris  ;  but  it  was  not  confined  to  such  circles.  It 
extended  to  the  savans  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine.  A  commission  from  both  of  these  learned  bodies  was  named 
by  the  King  to  examine  into  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer.  After  a  pro- 
tracted and  minute  investigation,  a  report  was  returned  unfavourable  to 
these  pretensions.  We  have  referred  to  this  matter  merely  to  shew  that 
Mesmerism  is  no  new  speculation,  that  it  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
earnest  discussion  and  experiment.  The  test  of  time  may  therefore  be 
fairly  applied,  and  we  now  ask.  Can  it  stand  that  test  ?  Does  it  exhibit 
the  element  of  progress,  the  grand  feature  of  a  true  science  ?  The  answer 
must  undoubtedly  be  in  the  negative.  While  all  the  physical  sdenoes 
have  been  rapidly  advancing,  and  while  physiology  and  psychology  have 
been  making  slow  but  sure  progress.  Magnetism  has  been  completely 
stationary.  Baron  von  Reichenbach's  speculations  upon  the  Od  force  ex. 
erted  by  the  fixed  stars  and  planets,  are  not  a  whit  more  satisfactory  than 
those  of  Mesmer  in  the  thesis  above  mentioned.  He  has  inventcxi,  in- 
deed, a  name,  but  has  not  made  a  single  step  in  advance,  as  fiur  as  the 
peculiar  theory  of  Mesmerism  is  concerned.  We  have  regarded  Mesmer 
as  the  founder  of  the  science,  but  the  votary  of  Animal  Magnetism  as- 
eends  the  stream  of  history  far  beyond  the  era  of  Mesmer.  He  finds 
manifest  traces  of  it  in  Egypt,  and  in  all  the  occult  sciences  of  the 
East.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  at  present  engaged  on 
a  work  in  which  he  will  attempt  to  shew  that  magic,  astrology,  sorcerv, 
divination,  witchcraft,  oracles,  were  so  many  phases  of  mesmerism.  Such 
being  the  case,  does  the  test  of  time  tell  in  favour  of  mesmerism  ?  We 
see  these  forms  of  delusion  disappearing  one  after  another  before  the  advao- 
cing  tide  of  modem  science.  Occasionally  some  form  of  superstitious  be- 
lief  may  revive,  but  only  by  fitful  gleams.  It  comes  in  tiie  same  roys. 
terious  way  as  an  epidemic,  and  after  raging  with  great  vigour  for  a  time, 
disappears.  It  may  be  said  that  none  of  the  above  forms  of  mesmerism 
have  had  justice  done  to  them  in  the  way  of  calm  investigation.  This 
may  be  alleged  of  some  of  them,  but  not  of  others.  For  example, 
astrology  had,  for  a  long  series  of  centuries,  the  most  ardent  and  en- 
lightened cultivators.  The  highest  genius  of  every  age  was  devoted  to 
its  cultivation.  It  never  knew  what  persecution  is.  The  people  reve- 
renced the  astrologer,  and  monarchs  delighted  to  honour  him.  He  basked 
under  the  smile  of  pagan  kings,  and  he  received  the  homage  of  all  the 
potentates  of  Christendom.  As  the  change  from  paganism  to  Christian- 
ity  did  not  alter  his  position,  neither  did  the  change  from  Popery  to  Pro- 
testantism. Protestant  as  well  as  popish  kings  delighted  to  hestow  fiivcurs 
on  the  astrologer.  Even  the  puritans  of  England  smiled  upon  him. 
Many  of  the  most  rigid  and  devout  followers  of  Cromwell  consulted  him 
in  times  of  emergency,  and  listened  with  reverence  to  him  as  to  a  divine 
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oracle.  Still,  astrology  has  almost,  as  a  science,  become  extinct  in  Eu. 
rope.  It  is  indeed  bdieved  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  in  this  coun- 
try, but  only  by  tbe  ignorant  and  credulous  classes :  its  glory  is  for 
ever  gone.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  mes.. 
merism,  fostered  and  encouraged  in  every  possible  way,  and  instead  of 
advancing  it  has  steadily  retrograded.  Baron  Reichenbach's  astrological 
theory  b  really  no  advance  on  the  old  astrology.  It  asserts  the  same 
&ct,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  influence  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  man, 
but  its  explanation  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  old  astrolo- 
gical theories.  The  test  of  time  then  tells  altogether  against  the  preten- 
sions of  mesmerism.  It  boasts  no  doubt  of  some  names  of  considerable 
distinction,  but  half  a  century  ago  it  could  boast  a  far  more  brilliant  roll — 
the  names  of  men  of  European  celebrity  in  every  department  of  science. 
The  recent  history  of  Mesmerism  has  observed  the  course  of  every 
mental  epidemic.  Some  ten  years  ago  it  occasioned  considerable  excite- 
ment in  this  country,  but  the  excitement  gradually  subsided,  and  men 
beg^n  to  wonder  that  such  a  delusion  should  g^in  ground  in  a  matter  of 
&ct  country  like  ours.  But  the  delusion  had  migrated  only  to  return 
with  redoubled  force.  When  it  left  us  it  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
fixed  its  abode  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  reflex  wave  originally 
propagated  firom  this  country  that  we  now  receive  back  from  the  shores 
of  America.  Mesmerism  in  America  found  a  congenial  soil,  and  throve 
immensely.  It  soon  partook  of  the  wild  exaggeration  for  which  our 
transatlantic  cousins  are  so  distinguished.  And  there  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  New  York,  forms  of  superstitious  belief  generated  by  mesmerism, 
which  fill  the  mind  with  amazement.  It  seems  that  amid  the  commer- 
cial activities  of  that  city,  ghosts  contrive  to  thrive  amazingly,  and  have 
a  respect  paid  to  them  by  the  sharp  matter  of  fact  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers of  Broadway,  which  they  have  not  met  with  for  many  a  long 
day.  One  ghost  in  particular,  belonging  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Fox, 
has  met  with  wonderful  success.  Its  usual  manifestations  are  sharp 
rappings  on  the  table.  And  this  circumstance  gives  name  to  the  two 
parties  into  which  New  York  is  divided,  viz.  the  rappites,  who  believe 
in  the  ghost,  and  the  anti.rappites,  who  disbelieve.  The  believers,  it 
would  appear,  constitute  the  majority,  and  have  the  most  enlightened 
newspapers  on  their  side.  It  is  exceedingly  ludicrous  to  mark  how  Jo- 
nathan's sharp  business  habits  come  out,  even  in  his  dealings  with  ghostly 
subjects.  The  ghost  would  have  no  meaning  unless  it  had  a  money  as- 
pect. Therefore,  every  visitor  must  pay  so  much  on  being  introduced 
to  iU  But  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  conducted  on  a  proper  scale 
of  magnitude  and  in  a  thoroughly  business  way,  Mr.  Bamum  leased  the 
ghost.*  The  Fox  family  have  retired  with  a  fortune  from  the  concern, 
and  Mr.  Bamum  is  now  sole  proprietor.  Under  his  management,  the 
ghost  Yiaa  become  more  courteous  and  condescending,  for  it  now  rings  bells 

*  By  a  letter  to  the  Athenceum,  from  the  editor  of  the  Tribune,  (a  Rappite  news- 
paper, and  one  of  tbe  ablest  m  the  States,)  it  appears  that  this  is  not  the  same 
Bamum  who  leased  Tom  Thumb  and  Jenny  Lind.  The  mantle  of  the  great  Bar- 
nom  has  however  evidently  fallen  upon  him,  and  his  profound  sagacity  will  throw 
no  discredit  on  the  name. 
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and  writes  on  scraps  of  paper.  But  in  America,  such  a  mine  as  this  could 
not  be  long  worked  without  competition,  and  the  last  wonder  must  expect 
soon  to  be  outdone  by  a  greater.  There  are  rival  spirits  springing  up  in 
different  quarters ;  but  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  speculation  is  that  of 
one  of  the  newspapers.  Its  publishers,  it  seems,  are  in  mesmeric  rapport 
with  the  apostles  and  prophets,  so  that  the  paper  is  really  written  and 
edited  by  the  holy  men  of  scripture.  The  prospectus  is  as  follows:  ''This 
publication  is  dictated  by  spirits  out  of  the  flesh,  and  by  them  edited,  su- 
perintended, and  controlled.  Its  object  is  the  disclosure  of  truth  from 
heaven,  guiding  mankind  into  open  visions  of  paradise ;  open  communica- 
tion with  spirits  redeemed,  and  proper  and  progressive  understanding  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom  they 
originated  in  inspiration  absolute,  and  of  whom  they  teach,  as  the  only 
Saviour  of  a  diseased  and  bewildered  race.  The  circle  of  apostles  and 
prophets  are  its  conductors,  from  the  interior,  holding  control  over  its 
columns,  and  permitting  no  article  to  find  place  therein,  unless  originated, 
dictated,  or  admitted  by  them,  they  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Supreme.  James  Corigdon,  Chailes  Coventry,  Andrew  L.  Wilson,  and 
Louson  Bush,  are  its  publishers  and  proprietors.  They  have  become,  in 
full  confidence  of  mind,  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  being  present  external 
agents  of  the  circles  apostolic  and  prophetic,  acting  under  the  direction, 
while  faithful  as  instruments  for  the  distribution  of  truth."  This  then 
is  the  climax  of  that  mental  epidemic,  the  gentler  symptoms  of  which 
this  country'  is  at  present  experiencing.  We  shall  do  well  to  watch  its 
progress  with  as  much  anxiety  as  we  did  the  progress  of  cholera,  for  if 
it  visit  us  in  all  its  intensity,  it  will  leave  behind  it  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences than  the  Asiatic  epidemic. 

{To  be  continued.) 


WAS  PETER  PRINCE  OF  THE  APOSTLES? 

Wb  have  seen  the  question  lately  asked,  "  Was  Peter  ever  at  Romer* 
Now,  even  assuming  an  affirmative  reply,  what  then  ?  Does  this  touch 
the  pretended  divine  warrant  for  the  Papacy  ?  However,  the  i^parent 
air  of  triumph  with  which  the  above  question  has  been  psuraded,  induces 
us  to  ask  a  cognate  question,  but  one  of  much  vaster  concern,  as  bearing 
upon  the  real  point  in  hand,  viz.  "  Was  Peter  Prtnee  of  the  Aposdesf 

"  The  Primacy  of  St.  Peter,"  includes  the  very  essence  of  the  Papacy. 
It  is  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  system.  Accordingly,  but  touch  the 
evidence  upon  which  this  dogma  rests,  and  down  tumbles  the  entire  &- 
brie  about  the  ears  of  its  warmest. admirers.  And,  in  determining  this 
particular  point,  obviously  the  appeal  must  be  exclusively  had  to  "  the 
Law  and  to  the  Testimony." 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  well-known  passage,  alleged,  by  the  Ro- 

•  «  Was  Peter  ever  at  Rome  1"  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M'Coiry,  M.  A.  P.  t&n- 
burgh,  1851. 
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manist^  to  contain  the  divine  charter  of  Peter's,  aiid^  thereafter,  the 
Pope's  supremacy :  "  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  huild  my  church  ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it,"  &c. 

Now,  let  us  interpret  these  words  in  their  literal  acceptation,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  context,  and  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  there 
should,  we  think,  he  no  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  correct  render- 
ing of  this  much-disputed  passage.  The  subject  of  the  memorable  con- 
versation in  question,  was,  the  orthodox  view  in  regard  to  Christ,  beheld 
as  the  promised  Saviour  of  men.  Christ  is  desirous  to  expiscate  this — 
to  make  this  clear  to  his  disciples,  before  he  should  make  a  farther  an- 
nouncement as  to  his  sufferings  and  death.  He  accordingly  reiterates 
a  question  bearing  directly  upon  this  grand  cardinal  point.  And  he  has 
Peter's  reply  for  the  rest, — ^for  it  was  fitting  that  one  should  speak  for  the 
others  ;  and  who  more  likely  to  do  so  than  the  impetuous  and  sanguine 
Peter  ?  And  it  is  in  strict  reference  to  what  formed  the  subject  of  Peter's 
confession,  that  our  Lord's  subsequent  observations  are  made.  Peter 
had  just  confessed  to  the  great  saving  truths  of  the  gospels-embracing 
the  divine  person,  mediatorial  character,  and  mission  of  Christ :  "  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  That  he  was  enabled  to  enter- 
tain this  saving  view,  rendered  him  "  blessed."  This,  he  is  told,  was  not 
the  result  of  human  agency.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  Father.  Whence 
it  is  clear,  then,  that  the  main  point  of  regard  here  was  the  matter  of 
Peter's  confession.  Our  Lord  proceeds :  "  And  I  say  also  unto  thee, 
that  thou  art  Peter,"  (<3t«  <rv  ei  Uerpov,  as  thy  name  denotes  a  rock, — 
to  indicate,  among  other  things,  thy  Jinal  stedfastness  in  the  faith,) — 
*'80  likewise  upon  this  rock,"  {tcai  eiri  Tavrji  rfj  irerpa,  upon  this  rock, 
that  is,  the  matter  contained  in  thy  confession^  conveying  the  great  and 
only  ground  of  a  sinner's  hope, — ravri^  being  demonstrative,  and  pointing 
to  the  main  subject  of  the  conversation  which  had  taken  place, )  ''  I  will 
build  my  church,"  &c 

From  this  exegesis  upon  the  passage,  it  follows  then,  according  to  the 
general  voice  of  Scripture,  that  Christ,  viewed  in  respect  of  those  grand 
essential  quali6cations  inherent  in  him  as  the  divine  Mediator,  is  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  the  church  is  built.  "  For  other  founda- 
tion," says  Paul,  ''  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ" 

Notwithstanding  of  this  interpretation  of  the  passage,  however,  a  view 
totally  distinct  from  the  one  now  submitted  has  been  taken.  According 
to  the  Romanists — with  whom  we  are  at  present  concerned — Peter's 
person,  and  not  the  matter  of  his  confession,  was  the  rock  on  which 
Christ  now  built  his  church.  And,  founding  upon  this  gratuitous  as- 
sumption, and  upon  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  they  proceed  to  de- 
duce their  extravagant  conclusions,  in  regard  to  Peter's  alleged  superio- 
rity over  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  then  the  Pope's  supremacy.  They 
assert  in  behalf  of  Peter,  that  he  henceforth  became  "  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,"  and  Christ's  infallible  vicegerent ;  and,  moreover,  that  having 
become  bishop  of  Rome,  he  bequeathed  for  ever  to  the  bishops  of 
that  See,  the  same  god- like  prerogative  vested  in  himself.     And  thus. 
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from  this  incipient  error — this  perversion  of  God's  word — this  paltering 
with  all  that  is  sacred^  there  has  grown  up  that  monstrous  system  known 
by  the  name  of  Popery. 

The  primacy  of  Peter  embraces,  we  have  already  said,  a  vital  tenet  of 
the  Romish  Church.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  worth  while^ 
having  seen  the  degree  of  support  which  this  dogma  derives  from  the  Sa- 
viour's words  just  considered — to  enquire  farther,  as  to  what  countenance 
this  argument  for  the  supremacy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  derives  from 
other  parts  of  Scripture. 

Now,  we  shall  search  the  Scriptures  throughout  in  vain,  in  order  to 
discover  the  semblance  of  an  authority  for  those  exalted  prerogatives 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  ascribe  to  this  apostle,  and  through  him  to 
herself.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  Peter's  being  "  Prince  of  the  Apostles." 
Not  a  word  is  said  about  Peter's  infallibility  ;  but  there  are  melancholy 
proofs  to  the  contrary.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  Peter's  being  bishop  of 
Rome.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  his  bequeathing  peculiar  privileges  to 
the  bishops  of  that  See.  Yet,  if  such  distinctions  had  really  been  Peter's 
by  divine  warrant  ,*  if  the  belief  that  they  had  were  absolutely  essential 
to  salvation;  if  their  denial  were  tantamount  to  damnable  heresy, — would 
there  not  have  been  some  inkling  of  Scriptural  evidence  in  a  matter  bo 
momentous  ?  Nay,  would  not  the  proof  have  been  so  clear  and  unmis* 
takeable, — as  is  the  case  with  the  other  essential  matters  of  ftiith,— -that 
the  way&ring  man,  though  a  fool,  might  not  err  therein  f  But  how 
stands  the  fact  ? 

First,  we  behold  our  Lord  seizing  the  earliest  opportunity  of  rebuking 
any  ambitious  tendency  exhibited  on  the  part  of  his  disciples.  For  instance^ 
when  *'  there  arose  a  strife  among  them,  as  to  who  should  be  the  greatest," 
does  Christ  at  once  lay  the  dispute  to  rest  by  announcing  either  that  he 
appointed,  or  intended  to  appoint,  Peter  to  be  their  primate  ?  No  such 
thing.  And  yet,  at  this  peculiar  juncture,  had  such  been  the  Saviour^s 
intention,  one  might,  not  unreasonably,  have  expected  a  hint,  however 
distant,  upon  the  alUimportant  point.  But  what  have  we  on  the  other 
hand  ?  *'  Christ  sat  down  and  called  the  twelve,  and  said  unto  them, 
*  If  any  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant  of 
all ;'  adding,  '  Be  ye  not  called  Rabbi  (master),  for  one  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ,  and  ye  are  brethren.'  " 

Again,  we  do  not  find  that  any  particular  distinction  was  conferred 
upon  Peter,  which  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  likewise  bestowed  upon 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.  The  same  commission  to  evangelize  the  world 
was  given  to  all.  "  As  the  Father  sent  me,"  said  the  Saviour,  *'  so  also 
send  I  you."  Was  Peter  an  ambassador  for  Christ  ?  So  were  they  all. 
Was  Peter  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  was  built  ?  So  were  they  all 
that  rock  :  *'  And  we  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone."  Were  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  committed  to  Peter?  So  were  they  all 
entrusted  with  those  keys  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."*  In  a  word,  our  Lord's  parting  wordi 
•  Matthew  xviii.  18. 
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were  addressed  alike  to  all  the  apostles :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  &c. 

Farther,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  fail  to  discover  the  most 
remote  reference  to  the  assumed  fact  of  a  primacy  vested  in  Peter.  Not 
the  shadow  of  a  claim  is  there  set  forth  that  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  this  apostle,  in  particular,  became  vested  with  an  in&Ilible  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction.  Precisely  otherwise.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  pailicipate  in  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  Peter,  being  taxed  on  account  of  the  share  he  had  in  that  matter, 
at  once  agrees  to  render  an  explanation  of  his  conduct ;  and  the  whole 
question  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  brethren  for  their  decision. 
Here,  ceilainly,  there  is  nothing  like  a  claim  set  up,  on  Peter's  part  at 
least,  to  infallible  and  exclusive  jurisdiction*  Again,  in  the  first  general 
council,  which  was  held  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  complaint  in  regard  to 
certain  J  udaizing  Christians  was  considered,  Peter,  we  find,  states  his 
opinion  ;  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  James,  in  like  manner,  state  theirs  ; 
whilst  the  opinion  of  James  is  approved  of,  and  that  by  the  collective 
voice  of  the  council. 

Once  more,  if  Peter  had  enjoyed  that  supremacy  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  surely  Paul  would  have  known  the  fact.  Yet, 
Paul  "  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed."  Did 
this  prove  Peter's  primacy  ?  Did  it  prove  his  infallibility  ? — Then 
again,  Paul  administers  a  sharp  rebuke  to  those  who  took  their  faith  from 
any  apostle  in  particular,  alluding  here  to  those  who  said,  "  I  am  of 
Paul,  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas"  Could  any  thing  be  more  deci. 
sive,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  mind  of  the  great  apostle  upon  the 
assumption  we  are  now  considering  ?  Farther,  Paul  claims  an  entire 
independence  of  any  other  apostle :  "  In  nothing,"  says  he,  *'  am  I  be« 
hind  the  chief  of  the  apostles."  So  that  if  Peter  was  supreme  over  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  know  it  not ;  or 
worse  still,  they  acknowledged  it  not. 

Again,  Peter  himself  lays  no  claim  to  this  supremacy.  Two  general 
epistles  of  this  apostle  still  exist,  in  which,  accordingly,  we  should  natu- 
rally look  for  some  reference,  however  modest,  to  such  supremacy,  did 
it  ever  exist.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  such  reference.  Not  the 
remotest  allusion  to  the  circumstance  is  once  discoverable.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  his  own  words  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  &c.  are  these  : — "  The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort^ 
who  am  also  an  elder." 

Lastly,  the  Papistical  notion  as  to  the  primacy  of  Peter  was  unknown 
to  the  early  Church,  in  her  purest  period.  The  sentiments  of  the  early 
fiithers  of  the  Church,  transmitted  to  us  through  the  credible  channel  of 
their  own  writings,  are  entitled  to  our  respect ;  though  their  opinions^ 
indeed,  are  not  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  word  of  God.  From 
the  writings  of  these  venerable  men,  then,  we  learn  that  they  considered 
all  the  apostles  to  be  placed  upon  a  perfect  equality.  Thus,  Cyprian 
observes,  that  "  Our  Lord  gave  to  all  the  apostles  an  equal  power." 
Chrysostom  likewise  says,  that  "  Each  of  the  apostles  enjoyed  an  equal 
dignity."     Now,  if  Peter  had  actually  been  clothed  with  that  supreme 
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authority  ascribed  to  him  by  the  RomanistSj  surely  those  living  so  near 
the  times  of  the  apostles  would  have  known  the  fact.  But  the  truth  is, 
no  such  opinion  obtained  existence  for  many  a  day  after  the  apostles' 
times.  It  was  reserved  for  a  period  remote  from  that  of  the  first  publi* 
cation  of  Christianity,  to  impose  this  unscriptural  dogma  upon  a  too 
credulous  people ;  the  birth  of  the  assumption  having  its  date  along  with 
that  of  other  assumptions  of  a  similar  nature  equally  unwarrantable. 

We  have  thus  seen,  then,  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  neither 
by  explicit  announcement  nor  yet  by  implication,  does  Scripture  warrant 
the  assumption  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  to  the  alleged  '*  Primacy  of 
St.  Peter,"  and  much  less  the  extravagant  conclusions  therefrom  deduced. 
We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  Scripture  utterly  disowns  any  such 
assumption.  In  these  circumstances,  what  comes  then  of  the  primacy 
of  Peter?  What  comes  of  the  fact  that  he  became  *' Prince  of  the 
Apostles  ?"  Nay,  what  comes  of  the  whole  system  of  Popbrt,  when 
thus  stripped  of  its  main  pretext  ?  It  then  appears  in  its  native  aspect, 
as  a  bold,  yet  ingenious  fabrication,  which,  for  objects,  we  fear,  the  most 
remote  from  that  of  the  advancement  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  has, 
unhappily,  too  long  imposed  on  the  blind  credence  of  a  large  portion  of 
mankind. 


Caleb  Field,  a  Tale  of  the  Puritans.     By  the  Author  of  "  Passages  in 
the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland."  London,  Colbum  &  Co.  1851. 

The  author,  or  rather  we  suspect  the  authoress,  of  the  volume  whose 
title-page  we  have  just  given,  has  evidently  set  herself  to  write  a  book 
for  a  party  purpose.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  should  waste  her  talents  in 
the  production  of  trashy  novels.  She  possesses  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  human  nature — a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful — a  poetic  temperameot 
and  a  copious  command  of  language.  But  why  not  write,  if  she  will  write, 
on  some  substantial  and  permanent  subject  of  human  interest  and  human 
utility.  The  ablest  of  female  writers  we  know  of— not  even  excepting 
Hannah  More — ^is  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  and  she  employed  her  pen  in  the 
production  of  works  of  fact,  and  not  of  fiction.  We  are  no  friends  to 
novels  in  any  form,  but  religious  novels,  we  maintain,  are  altogether  out 
of  place.  It  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  religion  to  propa. 
gate  what  is  untrue.  Religion  is  truth,  and  all  that  is  not  true  it  repu- 
diates. And  besides,  the  elements  which  predominate  in  novel-writing, 
and  which  give  it  much  of  its  charms,  are  wanting  where  religion  is 
concerned.  Romance  is  alien  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  either  in 
its  doctrines  or  in  the  embodiment  of  these  in  actual  life ;  and  if  what  is 
romantic  is  attempted  to  be  introduced,  it  uniformly  does  damage.  We 
question  very  much,  too,  if  the  introduction  into  religious  writing  of  any 
kind  of  expressions,  such  as,  "  Lord  bless  us,"  "  Lord  have  mercy  on 
us,"  which  are  so  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  chamcteiB  of 
the  Tale  before  us,  do  any  good.  Nay,  we  believe  it  does  incalculable  harroj 
and  we  hold  such  expressions  to  be  nothing  less  than  profane  swearing, 
from  whose  mouth  soever  they  may  come.     And  how,  we  would  wish  to 
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know,  can  the  Eternal  Spirit  be  either  expected  or  asked  to  bless  what 
is  untrue  and  profane  ?  We  will  be  told  that  Hannah  More  and  Joanna 
BaiUie  wrote  religious  plays.  So  they  did ;  but  Hannah  More  and 
Joanna  Baillie  frequented  the  theatre^  and  the  former  was  the  intimate 
fiiend  of  David  Garrick,  and  the  frequent  correspondent  of  Horace  WaU 
pole,  that  infidel  morsel  of  aristocratic  humanity.  There  is  no  man  nor 
woman  bam,  who  has  a  profounder  veneration  for  the  Puritans  of  England 
and  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland^  than  we  ourselves  have.  We  believe 
they  have  not  received  the  ten.thousandth  part  of  the  gratitude  which  is 
their  due  firom  these  lands  and  posterity.  All  that  Britain  owes,  either 
in  civil,  commercial,  literary,  or  religious  greatness,  we  maintain,  is 
traceable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  our  noble  Reformers ;  and  in  the  second 
to  them.  We,  perhaps,  are  singular  in  this  conviction  ;  but  so  it  is,  and 
we  almost  venerate  their  very  faults,  that  is,  what  the  present  age  calls 
&ults,  but  which  we  believe  to  be  virtues.  We  hold  they  were  far  more 
perfect  in  their  generation  than  history — the  sentimental  history  of  the 
present  day — gives  them  credit  for;  and  what  we  modems  call  excess  and 
extravagance,  and  so  forth,  was  the  very  thing  which  helped  them  on  to 
victory ;  and  of  which  if  they  had  not  been  possessed,  and  to  which  if  they 
had  not  given  exercise,  they  would  have  failed  in  their  heroic  enterprise. 
The  times,  the  manners,  the  opinions,  the  errors,  the  everything  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived  and  struggled,  were  totally  different  from  those 
of  ours, — just  as  their  long  tapering  hats  and  deep.pocketed  coats,  and 
silken  hosen  and  silver  shoe-buckles,  were  different  from  our  trim  and 
jaunty  apparel.  They  were  simple-minded,  valiant-hearted  men,  faith- 
ful  to  their  Lord,  and  the  cause  they  espoused.  But  let  it  be  remem<* 
bered — and  perhaps  our  authoress  will  not  be  the  worse  for  being  reminded 
of  the  fact — that  they  were  ejected  from  their  livings.  They  were  cast 
out  of  the  Church  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  as  the  Covenanters  were 
in  Scotland.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  left  either  the  Church  of 
England  or  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  the  Free  Church  party  did.  And 
there  was  not  a  Puritan  in  all  broad  England,  nor  a  Covenanter  in  all 
broad  Scotland,  who  would  have  done  so.  Nay,  we  find  the  most 
earnest  of  them  remaining  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  worshipping 
within  her  walls  with  scrupulous  regularity,  when  they  were  prevented 
occupy ing  her  pulpits  ;  and  the  same  thing  among  the  Covenanters  in 
Scotland, — Veitch,  for  instance,  and  many  more,  gladly  becoming  in- 
dulged ministers.  We  deny,  in  the  light  of  incontestible  history,  that 
the  Free  Church  has  the  faintest  resemblance  to  these  men,  in  her  prin- 
dples,  in  her  position,  or  in  the  professed  sacrifice  which  she  made. 
From  the  dedication  of  the  present  volume,  we  would  infer  that  the  au. 
thoress  believes,  or  professes  to  believe,  that  what  is  called  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  England  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Church, 
which  so  honourably  bore  that  name.  She  has  been  surely  reading 
history  backwards,  or  with  coloured  spectacles,  if  she  has  come  to  such 
a  conclusion,  and  must  be  sadly  unacquainted  with  the  real  history  of 
the  body  that  now  represents  itself  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this :  they  may  call  themselves  what 
they  like,  they  are  no  more  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Pi-esbyte- 
rian  Puritans  than  the  Independents  are,  and  have  certainly  less  connec- 
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tion  with  them  than  they  had,  and  this  has  been  legally  decided  in  tha 
case  of  Lady  Hewley's  charity !  Almost  every  church  in  existence,  in 
connection  with  this  body,  woe  planted  by  emi^antsfrom  Scotland,  In 
London,  Swallow  Street,  Crown  Court — London  Wall ; — ^in  Liverpool, 
Rodney  Street ; — in  Sunderland,  St.  George's ; — in  Newcastle,  the  High 
Bridge  and  Groat  Market ; — ^in  North  Shields,  the  Scotch  Church — and  so 
on,  were  all,  without  an  exception,  and  every  church  besides  connected 
with  the  Body — except  a  small  place  of  worship  at  Risley,  which  was  got 
hold  of  from  the  Unitarians — ^founded  by  Scotchmen,  who  had  left  their 
country  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  settled  in  these  places ;  and  who  are  they 
who  are  now  the  members  of  these  Churches,  and  the  worshippers  in 
them  ?  why,  the  descendants  of  these  original  Scotch  settlers.  You  have 
nothing  but  Scotch  physiognomies,  and  Scotch  names,  and  Scotch  con. 
nexions,  except  when  intermarriages,  in  a  previous  or  in  the  present  ge- 
neration, have  taken  place.  Nay  more,  these  places  of  worship  were 
almost  all  bound  by  their  trust-deeds  to  be  supplied  by  ministers  edu- 
cated at  a  Scottish  University,  and  ordained  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
And  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  they  have  for  ages  been  so  supplied. 
The  mournful  circumstance  is  this, — ^that  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  has  become  Socinian ;  and  the  chapels,  which  were  built  and 
endowed  by  English  Presbyterians,  are  now  possessed  by  Socinian  mi- 
nisters, who  uniformly  call  themselves,  and  are  called,  by  this  very 
name.  Matthew  Henry's  chapel,  for  instance,  is  so,  and  at  this  momoit 
his  Commentary  may  be  seen  chained  to  the  desk  of  a  Socinian  Meeting- 
house— a  fact  which  speaks  volumes,  and  shews  the  uniform  tendency 
of  Bodies  not  in  connection  with  the  State,  to  degenerate  into  heresy  and 
worse.  Who  were  Fleming,  Nicol,  Hunter,  not  to  speak  of  more  recent 
ministers  ?  They  were  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  this  identity  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England, 
till  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  some  individuals  took  into  their  heads 
to  broach  such  a  notion.  We  believe  the  secret  was  this :  they  despaired 
of  obtaining  appointments  in  Scotland,  and  as  ''  hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick,"  and  bitter  too,  they  took  this  plan — the  erecting  them- 
selves into  a  separate  Church— of  shewing  their  independence,  and  some- 
thing else.  The  Rev.  Charles  Thomson  of  North  Shields— who,  how- 
ever, came  over  the  Border  as  soon  as  he  could — was  among  the  first  to 
talk  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  and  then  followed  Mr. 
Munro  of  Manchester,  and  so  on.  The  universal  title  which  these 
Churches  in  England  bore,  before  they  were  gathered  up  and  metamor- 
phosed into  a  distinct  denomination  with  so  illustrious  a  descent,  were 
"  Scotch  Churchei"  and  "  Scotch  National  Churches,"  which  they  had 
even  sculptured  in  large  characters  above  their  doors,  as  well  as  that  they 
were  termed  so  in  their  trust-deeds.  Perhaps  some  English  Presbyterian 
minister,  or  the  authoress  of  "  Caleb  Field,"  will  inform  us  how  the 
English  Presbyterian  Cliurch  can  be  the  descendant  and  the  heir  of  the 
ancient  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Scotch  Church  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  But  besides — and  all  this  seems  carefully  forgotten,  and  miserably 
misunderstood — the  English  Presbyterian  Puritans,  and  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Covenanters,  had  little  intereourse.  They  were  the  same  in 
doctrine,  and  in  their  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  the  Puritans  had 
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ft  strong  leaning  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  even  afler 
their  ejeetion,  they  regularly  joined  in  her  service,  as  simple  worshippers. 
Few,  almost  none  of  the  Puritans,  came  to  Scotiand ;  and  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  had  little  intercourse  with  England.  It  was  generally  the 
Continent  that  they  frequented.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  a  mere 
attempt  to  palm  off  on  the  people  of  England  and  the  Churches  of  Christ 
what  is  rE»lly  not  the  case.  They  are  not,  we  repeat,  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  if  by  this  is  meant  the  representative  of  the  party 
to  which  Vincent  belonged,  and  of  which  "  Caleb  Field,"  the  hero  of 
the  Tale  before  us,  is  the  type.  By  the  bye,  there  have  been  some 
strange  doings  in  this  same  body,  that  calls  itself  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church.  What  will  our  readers  say,  when  we  tell  them,  that  they  are 
now  in  possession  of  buildings,  erected  to  be  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  other  instances  they  would  have  been  so,  had 
they  not  been  properly  dispossessed,  and  the  buildings  restored  to  their 
rightful  owners ;  and  we  could  mention  cases,  in  which  a  sham  sale  has 
been  effected,  in  order  to  elude  the  law — that  is,  a  party  in  the  trustee- 
ship and  the  congregation  selling  the  building  to  themselves — taking  ad* 
vantage  of  any  debt  that  might  have  been  on  the  ediBce,  to  bring  it  to  a 
sale.  Aye,  and  with  what  beautiful  and  tender-conscienced  consistency 
did  those,  who  professed  to  leave  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Scotland, 
cross  over  the  Tweed,  and  occupy  the  pulpits  of  churches,  and  live  in 
manses^  which  were  as  really  belonging  to  the  Church,  though  in  Eng- 
land, as  any  parish  church  and  any  manse  in  all  Berwickshire !  Perhaps 
some  of  these  very  conscientious  and  consistent  Tanfield  martyrs  can  tell 
us  how.  It  is  really  amusing,  too,  to  see  with  what  august  importance 
this  English  Presbyterian  Church  takes  its  stand  on  the  soil  of  England. 
So  &r  as  its  ministers  preach  the  blessed  gospel,  and  so  far  as  a  body — 
bearing  this  name — they  do  the  work  of  their  divine  Master  in  that 
land,  they  have  our  best  wishes,  our  earnest  prayers,  and  our  hearty  and 
heart.overflowing  "  God  speed  ;"  but,  as  we  cannot  away  with  all  that 
savours  of  vanity,  even  although  giving  itself  a  simple  Presbyterian  name, 
we  certainly  do  contemplate  what  we  conceive  to  be  mere  denomina- 
tional presumption,  with,  we  shall  not  say,  contempt,  but  with  a  smile. 
Think  of  their  College,  and  its  reaUy  live  professors,  men  so  illustrious 
in  literature,  that  their  names  cannot  fail  to  be  handed  down  to  the 
latest  posterity,  and  men,  to  be  serious — with  the  exception  of  Dr.  James 
Hamilton,  whom  we  believe  to  be  a  man  of  some  degree  of  talent,  an 
earnest  and  a  good  man,  though  fiercely  bigotted — who  are  not  a  tittle 
beyond  the  common  crowd  of  ordinary  ministers,  yet  they  prefix  to  their 
names  the  distinguished  and  distinguishing  title  of  Professor.  Had  they 
no  men  of  genius,  of  literary  tastes  and  habits,  if  not  of  celebrity,  to 
raise  to  their  Professors'  Chairs,  if  Professors  they  were  determined  to 
have,  but  men  of  the  most  common-place  abilities  and  attainments,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  whose  only  qualification  was,  that  they  had  been 
tutors  in  families,  or  teachers  in  schools, — that,  in  a  word,  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  teach  ?  We  mention  this,  out  of  several  things  else,  to  shew 
the  anxiety  that  these  same  would-be  English  Presbyterians  have  evinced 
to  eomplete  their  economy,  and  to  present  themselves  with  edat  to  the 
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eye  of  the  English  people,  as  possessed  of  all  the  appendages  of  a  dis*« 
tinct  and  independent  Church, — ^the  true  representative  and  t^'pe,  if 
you  will,  of  that  *'  Church  in  England,"  whidi,  according  to  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  book  before  us,  represents  the  brave  and  gentle  Presby- 
terians of  1665, — with  how  much  truth  we  have  shown. 

The  Tale,  apart  from  its  connection  and  its  object,  is  pleasingly  enough 
written — apart,  we  say,  from  its  object,  for,  as  her  former  work  is  evi-' 
dently  written  with  the  intention  of  bolstering  up  the  Free  Church  in 
Scotland,  so  is  this  tale  of  "Caleb  Field"  put  foi5i  with  the  design  of  doing 
a  like  good  service  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England — which,  in 
fact,  is  the  Free  Church  in  England,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
ecclesiastical  coquetry  and  the  ecclesiastical  cunning  of  the  last  eight  years 
sufficiently  knows.  The  plot  is  simple,  and  is  skilfully  enough  carried 
on  to  its  close.  We  have  Caleb  Field,  an  ejected  Presbyterian  minister, 
going  up  to  London,  with  his  daughter  Edith,  an  only  child,  during  the 
time  of  that  terrific  scourge,  the  great  Plague,  and  their  labouring  fear- 
lessly among  the  dying  inhabitants,  along  with  Titus  Vincent,  Chester, 
Franklin,  and  some  others.  The  Plague  passes  away,  and  they  escape 
unhurt ;  but  with  the  return  of  health  to  the  city,  the  legal  severity  of 
the  times  returns,  and  they  are  obliged  to  escape  to  the  moors  of  Cum- 
berland, where  they  had  lain  secreted  before  the  pestilence  broke  out. 
Sir  Philip  Dacre,  the  cousin  of  Edith  Field,  is  made  to  marry  her,  al- 
though her  mother  had  been  inhumanly  cast  from  the  door  by  Lady 
Dacre,  his  mother,  and  had  perished  from  &tigue  and  want:  Lady 
Dacre  dies  from  the  Plague  in  London.  Sir  Philip,  her  son,  returns  to 
his  paternal  home  of  Thomleigh,  having  previously  imbibed  Puritan 
sentiments,  marries  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Caleb  Field,  and  thus  recom* 
penses  to  the  child  the  wrongs  which  the  mother  received,  and  Thom- 
leigh becomes  the  abode  of  piety  and  strong  Christian  benevolence.  The 
son  of  a  stalwart  Cavalier,  and  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  mother,  becomes 
the  humble,  godly,  and  good-doing  Puritan  knight  But  why  does  our 
authoress  make  such  havoc — such  terrible  havoc  of  facts  ?  She  tells  us 
that  Titus  Vincent,  whom  we  take  to  be  Thomas  Vincent,  died,  and 
she  makes  him  out  to  die  in  the  year  afler  the  Plague,  that  is  in  1 666, 
whereas  he  did  not  die  till  I678,  twelve  years  afler.  He  lived  to  pub- 
lish his  very  solemn  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  having  refer- 
ence to  that  awful  visitation,  and  to  do  much  good  besides  in  the  cause 
of  that  Master  whom  he  so  faithfully  served.  Though  a  novel — ^if  pro- 
fessing to  write  historically,  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott— facts 
ought  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  such  an  error  as  this  we  conceive 
to  be  unpardonable — a  huge  anachronism — an  egregious  blunder,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  And  what  will  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  it  calls  itself,  say  to  the  following — and  Master 
Munro,  and  Professor  (! !)  Campbell,  and  Professor  (! !)  Peter  Lorimer — 
we  scarcely  think  they  will  thank  the  valiant  authoress  who  has  come 
to  the  rescue  with  her  pen.  Here  it  is :  Talking  of  Master  Chester,  who 
found  a  resting-place  with  Sir  Philip  Dacre  of  Thomlei^,  his  old  pupiU 
she  says,  "  The  courtly  old  gentleman,  indeed,  had  little  in  common 
with  those  rude  downe^^hc^  fool,  half  fanatic— whom  men  of  thesa 
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latter  days  have  foisted  into  the  ancient  Presbyterian  Church  of  England ; 
as  if  it  were  so  easy  a  thing  to  give  up  worldly  goods^  and  home^  and 
ease,  and  kindred,  and  risk  even  life  itself,  for  the  Master^s  sake,  or  as 
if  clowns  and  fools  were  the  men  to  make  such  sacrifices." — There's  for 
you,  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  So  there  are  half  fools 
and  half  fanatics  among  you,  and  they  have  been  foisted  in  too  I  so  you 
have  such  a  thing  as  Patronage  in  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  after 
all !  and  Patronage  of  the  worst  kind,  by  all  accounts.  If  we  are  to 
believe  your  fair  admirer,  you  are  in  a  ten  thousand  times  worse  condi- 
tion than  that  Church,  which  one  of  your  number  has  characterized  as 
the  house  of  bondage,  in  his  most  sublime  (!)  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Fare- 
well to  Egypt."  We  would  advise  Dr.  James  Hamilton  to  look  sharp 
about  him  ;  and  we  fear  he  will  soon  have  to  make  a  second  exodus,  if 
he  be  really  in  the  midst,  as  he  seems  to  be, ''  of  fools  and  fanatics :"  and 
if  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  be  really  in  that  condition  *'  that 
fools  and  fimatics  can  be  thus  foisted"  into  her  ministry — we  will  be 
looking  some  of  these  days  for  his  second  flight,  and  his  second  '*  fare- 
well," for  really  this  is  terrible ! — It  is  time  for  us  to  conclude,  but  we 
cannot  do  so  without  saying,  that  a  true  history  of  those  noble-minded 
and  heroic  men — ^the  Puritans  of  England — has  not  yet  been  written. 
A  knowledge  of  their  character  and  principles,  and  earnest  contendings, 
is  not  to  be  obtained  from  such  productions  as  the  present.  We  have 
Neal's  "  History  of  the  Puritans,"  and  more  recently  that  by  Stowell  and 
Wilson,  but  both,  though  good  in  their  way,  are  not  equal  to  what  the 
subject  demands.  They  were  men,  and  their  age  was  a  period,  requiring 
the  loftiest  human  intellect,  and  the  highest  literary  powers,  to  discuss 
— a  Macaulay  and  a  M*Crie.  There  is  no  ilegree  of  honour  which  they 
do  not  deserve.  They  were  the  Apostles  of  their  times,  and  of  their 
nation  ;  and  merry  England  is  this  day  all  the  merrier  for  them  in  the 
civil  and  religious  liberty  which  she  enjoys.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
in  reference  to  those  great. minded,  large-hearted  men,'^  There  were  giants 
in  those  days,"  and  we  wait  for  the  giant  intellect  to  take,  and  to  give 
to  the  world,  their  dimensions. 


OUR  ARISTOCRACY,  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 
FUTURE. 

Oradss  in  rank  and  influence  have  their  rise  in  the  first  laws  of  our 
nature.  This  is  a  truth  so  plain,  that  we  wonder  that  any  one  should 
maintain  the  contrary.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  obtain  proofs,  for  they  ex- 
ist in  all  abundance— on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  left.  Every  day's 
experience  furnishes  us  with  instances  of  men  who  have  risen  in  society 
through  their  native  force  of  character  and  excellent  talenta, — and  such 
being  the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  the  will  of  divine  providence 
that  virtue  should  be  thus  rewarded. 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  civil  society,  a  high  respect  has  been  al 
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ways  paid  to  rank.  Even  in  those. communities  whose  institutidna  are 
intended  to  be  democratic,  the  magistracy  is  invariably  revered,  and  es* 
pecially  when  its  several  grades  are  occupied  by  men  illustrious  for  their 
virtues  as  well  as  for  their  acquirements.  If  any  difference  exists,  it  it 
less  real  than  formal ;  the  way  of  approach  to  excellence  and  honour, 
being  only  different  in  this  respect,  that  in  republics,  it  is  expected  that 
the  candidates  for  civic  honours  should  attdn  their  purpose  through  po- 
pular means ;  whereas,  those  who  occupy  the  same  rank  in  states,  which 
are  either  purely  or  partly  oligarchic,  are  s^d  to  do  so  by  hereditary 
right. 

That  grades  in  rank  are  necessary,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  with  a 
few  solitary  exceptions,  no  nation  has  ever  been  truly  great,  in  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  introduce  a  perfect  equality  among  all  classes.     We 
are  aware  that  it  has  been  customary  to  adduce  the  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome  as  instances  to  the  contrary.     But  every  read&c  of  history 
knows  that  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  republics  of  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  patrician  order  enjoyed  a  high  respect,  and  that  it  fn* 
quently  happened  that  one  or  two  powerful  families  of  illustrious  descent 
divided  the  popular  favour.     History  speaks  of  but  one  continuous  effort 
to  maintain  a  pure  democracy.  We  refer  to  the  American  Union.  Wher^ 
ever  the  influence  of  this  republic  extends,  all  precedence  in  rank,  save 
what  arises  from  wealth,  is  discountenanced  ;  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
are  equal  being  reckoned  the  basis  on  which  the  business  of  life  should 
proceed.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  the  public  instituticms  of  the 
United  States  profess  to  recognise  the  principle  of  equality,  and,  though 
it  were  no  difRcult  matter  to  show  that  this  is  done  merely  in  appear. 
ance,  yet  custom  has  encouraged  the  deception.     That  this  attempt 
has  proved  a  signal  failure,  every  one  will  admit  whose  mind  has  not 
been  perverted  by  prejudice.     The  history  of  ancient  or  modem  times 
can  adduce  nothing  similar  to  the  confusion  and  corruption  which  obtain 
in  the  United  States.     The  slavery  of  ancient  times  was  gentle  in  com- 
parison with  the  American  bondage*    The  depravity  of  manners  to  which 
this  evil  gave  rise,  in  former  ages,  was  mild,  if  we  place  it  alongside  of 
the  tyranny  and  lust  and  cruelty  which  prevail  in  the  slave  possessions 
of  Christian  America.     Perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Union,  that  it 
constitutes  a  practical  refutation  of  all  that  has  been  either  written  or 
spoken  by  demagogues,  regarding  the  excellence  of  democratic  forms  of 
government.     Nowhere  is  society  in  a  more  chaotic  state,  yet  nowhere 
do  we  encounter  higher  pretensions  to  progress,  in  all  that  is  great  and 
good.     The  accounts  given  by  travellers,  though  frequently  exaggerated, 
embody  facts  which  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  deny,  and  these,  when 
carefully  considered,  tell  us  that  there  is  scarcely  any  State  on  the  iaoe  of 
the  earth,  in  which  it  is  not  possible,  for  a  prudent,  well^ucated  man, 
to  live  with  more  comfort,  than  in  republican  America. 

Society,  as  it  exists  in  Europe,  is  formed  on  another  basis.  The  in- 
stitutions of  the  great  empires  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  those  of  Great 
Britain,  are  widely  different  from  the  democratic  forms  of  the  Union. 
This  diifference  is  chiefly  traceable  to  that  mode  of  govemmant  whidi 
obtains  in  almost  all  the  European  States.    Even  in  those  oountries 
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whose  mstitutionfl  are  republican^  there  are  always  two  separate  orders 
to  divide  the  public  favour.  This  is  the  case  in  Switzerland  and  Prance. 
In  other  states,  a  less  simple^  yet  more  secui*e  form  prevails.  If  the  se- 
veral continental  powers  cannot  boast  of  a  constitution  as  perfect  as  our 
ewn,  yet  in  all  there  are  the  same  elements  existing-— a  threefold  interest 
of  commons,  aristocracy,  and  monarch,  blending  into  one. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  European  society,  proclaim  their  origin. 
In  many  instances,  they  are  to  be  traced  to  the  feudal  institutions  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  every  thing 
which  has  a  reference  to  the  aristocratic  order.  The  influence  wielded 
by  the  feudal  customs  and  laws  once  prevalent  in  this  country  as  well  as 
on  the  continent,  has  been  modified  rather  than  set  aside  by  modem  im* 
provement  in  science  and  art.  This  is  the  case,  wherever  the  aristocra- 
tic order  has  power.  Though  the  rights  claimed  by  civic  bodies  have 
been  so  changed,  that  you  cannot  discover  in  them  anything  but  the 
shadow  of  those  immunities  granted  by  the  sovereign  to  the  burghal 
freeman  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  that  shadow  bespeaks  an  order  of  things 
which  has  been  preceded  by  institutions  strictly  feudal.  This  may  be 
affirmed  of  all  our  great  towns,  notwithstanding  the  many  revolutions 
in  civic  economy  which  have  transpired  from  time  to  time.  The  same 
changes  have  not  invaded  our  agricultural  districts,  or  at  least  done  so  to 
the  same  extent.  The  attentive  observer  can  still  detect  many  fragments 
of  a  former  order  of  things,  fragments  to  which  men  yield  a  measure  of 
lespect  scarcely  inferior  to  that  with  which,  in  former  times,  they  regarded 
the  customs  imposed  by  feudalism.  True,  there  have  transpired  revolu- 
tions in  sentiment  and  principle,  from  which  consequences  have  resulted, 
to  which  our  ancestors  could  not  have  looked  forward.  Society,  as  it  was 
three  hundred  years  ago,  afler  having  been  subjected  to  a  refining  process, 
has  emerged  from  its  trial  changed  in  many  respects ;  yet  not  so  changed 
but  that  we  are  able  to  discover  the  same  elements  existing  in  that  state 
of  things  which  now  obtains.  The  democratic  influence  has  been  ex. 
panded,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  become  more  powerful ;  the  aris- 
tocratic has  been  modified  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  way ; 
while  that  of  the  sovereign,  when  rightly  understood,  has  become  more 
constitutional  than  it  must  have  been  when  the  art  of  government  was 
in  its  in&ncy.  Successive  revolutions  have  acted  in  this  direction,  both 
at  home  and  on  the  continent,  though  it  must  be  granted  that  the  recent 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  France  and  elsewhere,  have  produced 
an  o^er  of  things  to  which  the  future  alone  can  give  a  permanent  form. 
Accurate  observation  shows  that  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  present 
state  of  society  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  towns,  but  chiefly  in  the  agricul- 
tuial  districts ;  it  being  evident  that  the  old  relations  have  been  succeeded 
by  others,  in  which  the  distinctive  features  of  the  various  orders  or  classes 
which  have  always  obtained  in  Europe,  have  been  preserved,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  been  materially  modified.  The  baronial  residence  of 
the  middle  ages  hat  disappeared,  and  with  it  that  rude  system  of  laws 
which  existed  bo  long  as  men  were  compelled  to  seek,  safety  in  attaching 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  their  superiors  in  rank  and  influence.  The 
old  keep,  built  on  some  rocky  prominence,  and  defended  by  its  deep  moat 
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and  portcullia,  has  been  forsaken  for  the  degant  mannonv  ntuated  andd 
pleasant  glades,  in  which  herds  of  cattle  graze  at  large  and  without  keep* 
era.  The  court  of  justice  is  no  longer  held  in  the  primitive  hall,  with  its 
low  roof,  and  floor  cohered  with  flags,  coarse  and  ill-shapen ;  but  in 
buildings  on  which  the  genius  of  modem  architecture  has  bestowed  ele- 
gance and  comfort.  The  old  custom  of  service  for  lands  held  by  fie( 
has  assumed  a  form  less  offensive  to  men  whose  minds  have  been  culU- 
yated,  and  whose  habits  are  so  very  different  from  those  of  oor  fathers. 
The  large  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  middle  ages  have  been  abo- 
lished, to  make  way  for  an  order  of  things  more  suited  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  The  student  who  traces  the  progress  of  society  made  lor  ths 
last  three  hundred  years,  is  struck  when  he  considers  these,  and  a  thou* 
sand  other  changes  which  have  set  in  from  time  to  time ;  and  yet,  eon* 
tinned  observation  shows  that  they  are  only  a  new  development  of  priiH 
ciples,  which  give  a  character  and  form  to  institutions  to  all  appeaianos 
widely  dissimilar.  They  are,  to  use  a  simile  fetched  from  the  vegetable 
world,  the  plant,  afler  that  it  has  acquired  strength  and  symmetry ; 
whereas,  that  order  of  things  which  preceded  them  was  only  the  embryo. 
Society,  as  it  now  exists  in  Great  Britain,  is  only  a  more  perfect  deve* 
lopment  of  that  system  of  laws  which  was  introduced  by  Charlemagne, 
afier  the  downfall  of  the  Meroveean  dynasty,  of  which  king  Clovis  had 
been  the  founder.  Feudalism,  as  it  existed  in  France  during  the  times 
of  the  Carlovingian  race  of  monarchs,  and  their  successors,  has  ever  been 
associated  with  a  mixed  form  of  government.  In  fact,  the  castle  of  every 
considerable  baron  may  be  said  to  have  been  itself  the  abode  of  a  small 
sovereign,  who  claimed  and  received  the  same  service,  at  the  hands  of  his 
dependents,  that  he  was  compelled  to  render  for  his  own  fief  to  his  supe. 
rior,  whoever  he  might  be.  From  the  serf  who  tilled  the  ground,  up  to 
the  monarch  to  whom  his  lord  paid  homage,  there  might  be  many  grades, 
but  of  these  there  was  not  one,  save  that  of  the  king,  which  could  be 
said  to  be  independent  of  all  others.  The  small  proprietor  mi^t  be 
unable  to  bring  many  followers  into  the  field,  yet  over  these  few  he  ex* 
ercised  absolute  lordship,  it  being  only  at  certain  times  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  higher  authority,  from  which  he  had  derived 
his  immunities.  That  higher  authority  might  exact  all  to  which  law 
and  custom  gave  it  a  right,  but  the  same  institutions  which  constituted 
it  the  superior  within  a  particular  district,  rendered  it  imperative  that  a 
similar  homage  should  be  paid  to  another  and  yet  higher  power  in  the 
state.  Such  was  the  system  of  things  which  prevailed  throughout  Eu- 
rope,  and  at  home,  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  this  system  every 
attentive  observer  recognises  the  germ  of  that  order  of  things  which  now 
obtains. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  rude  as  those  times  must  have  been  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  remarks,  there  could 
have  been  no  class  which  had  not  its  own  rights.  Humanity,  purified 
by  that  blessed  religion  which,  even  during  the  times  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  had  been  embraced  by  the  inhabitants  of  France  and 
Germany,  would  always  plead  in  behalf  of  the  helpless  but  upright  man, 
evtjn  when  custom  or  law  was  silent.     But  slavery  is  always  a  curse. 
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bowever  much  it  may  be  mitigated  by  the  mild  inlerrention  of  charity. 
That  it  must  have  been  terribly  Bevere  during  the  period  of  which  we 
speaks  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  existence  of  the  bonds- 
man,  save  as  the  property  of  his  feudal  superior,  was  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
recognised  in  that  Bill  of  Rights  which  the  brave  and  high-minded 
barons  of  England  exacted  from  king  John.  Much  would  depend  on 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  a  lord  of  a  district.  The  retainers  of  a 
mercenary  or  stem  baron,  would  have  to  submit  to  much  oppression ; 
whereas  those  on  a  seignory,  whose  superior  was  of  a  mild  and  forbear- 
ing character,  would  oflen  escape  hard  service,  which  in  other  places 
would  have  been  enforced.  Were  we  to  consult  tradition,  we  should 
conclude  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages  must 
have  been  well-beloved  by  their  retainers.  We  could  not  account  for 
that  ardent  devotion  with  which  they  followed  their  hereditary  masters, 
when  engaged  in  vrar,  had  it  been  otherwise.  The  minstrels  of  those 
rude  times,  seldom  struck  the  lyre  to  sing  the  gallant  exploits  of  the 
humble,  yet  brave  serf,  who  fought  and  bled  at  the  side  of  his  mailed 
superior.  But,  doubtless,  there  were  thousands  who  did  so.  To  what, 
then,  are  we  to  trace  this  devotion  ?  How  are  we  to  account  for  that 
sincere  respect  with  which  the  peasantry  of  former  times  regarded  their 
superiors  in  rank.  Something  there  must  have  been,  which  excited  emo- 
tions thus  pure  within  the  breast  of  the  bondsman.  The  relation  which 
obtained  between  the  proud  noble  and  his  retainer,  must  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  good  as  well  as  great  evil,  else  the  simple  and  manly 
virtues  of  our  ancestors  had  not  shone  forth  as  they  often  did  on  many 
a  famous  battle-field.  The  truth  is,  from  whatever  cause  it  might  be, 
the  feudal  superiors  of  these  dark  days  were  often  brought  into  contact 
with  their  followers.  They  were  the  guardians  of  that  community  of 
which  they  were  the  chiefs.  They  shared  the  same  hardships  in  war. 
They  reaped  the  same  advantages  from  peace.  They  might  hold  their 
pre-eminence  by  hereditary  right,  but  they  could  not  have  commanded 
the  respect  of  their  equals  in  rank,  neither  could  they  have  retained  the 
love  of  their  armed  followers,  unless  they  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  the 
manly  virtues.  When  the  serf  repaired  to  the  standard  of  his  feudal 
superior,  or  when  in  time  of  danger  and  strife  he  sought  refuge  in  his 
strong-hold,  he  did  so  with  an  unwavering  confidence  in  the  honour  and 
valour  of  his  lord.  Had  there  been  no  communion  of  sentiment,  there 
could  have  been  no  communion  of  rights.  Had  the  followers  of  a  noble 
bouse  ^t  that  their  rights,  whatever  these  might  be,  were  set  aside 
without  scruple,  their  attendance  in  war  would  have  been  precarious, 
and  their  valour  questionable.  The  nobles  of  the  middle  ages  might 
fight  their  way  to  wealth  and  nmk, — they  might  be  men  of  a  stem, 
i^exible  character,  but  virtues  of  a  high  order  they  must  have  possessed 
•—virtues  which  had  a  tendency  to  recommend  them  to  popular  &vour, 
else  they  could  not  have  either  acquired  or  retained  those  possessions 
which  successful  sovereigns  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  ser- 
vice. They  must  have  been  men  at  once  upright  and  liberal — men 
whose  love  of  honourable  daring  in  the  day  of  battle  was  not  to  be  sus- 
pected— whose  clemency,  when  victorious,  was  such  as  became  a  pure 
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uniullied  knighthood.  That  their  courts  of  justice  hecame  oomipt, 
BO  corrupt  that  the  clergy  did  not  fail  to  profit  hy  their  reputation  for 
unjust  and  partial  decisions,  is  a  matter  of  history.  This  may  he  said 
to  have  heen  the  case  always  ;  hut  when  the  simple  virtues  of  a  rode 
but  chivalrous  age  had  well-nigh  passed  away,  the  evil  increased.  Still 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  lay  and  clerical  superiors  of  the  middle  ages 
were  the  guides  of  their  dependents — their  guides  to  civilization^  not  less 
than  to  all  that  was  reckoned  manly  and  honourable  in  these  dark  timeg. 
They  led  to  victory  when  engaged  in  war.  And  it  was  their  part  to 
alleviate  the  disasters  of  defeat.  They  felt  that  they  were  the  faihen 
and  elder  brothers  of  that  community  over  which  they  presided^  and  ai 
such^  were  looked  up  to  by  that  band  of  brave  and  honourable  men, 
whose  pride  it  was  to  rally  round  their  banner  in  the  hour  of  battle. 
When  peace  prevailed,  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  feu- 
dalism, gave  them  a  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  their  retainers,  which, 
associated  with  their  rank,  rendered  them  judges  and  umpires  in  all  cases 
which  required  to  be  decided.  Perhaps  there  never  did  exist  a  sjrstem 
of  things  which  brought  the  poor  retainer  into  more  familiar  intercouns 
with  his  lord,  or  in  which  the  rich  man,  though  mingling  with  his  su- 
periors in  wealth  and  rank,  has  enjoyed  more  consideration.  That  high- 
minded  courage  which  distinguished  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  led,  as  every  reader  of  history  knows,  to  great  results,  but 
to  results  which  ever  endeared  the  feudal  lord  to  his  humble  retainer. 

Though  the  customs  of  feudalism  had  their  rise  in  France,  they  soon 
began  to  prevail  throughout  Western  Europe  and  Germany.  The  con- 
quest of  England  by  William  of  Normandy,  opened  up  for  them  a  way 
into  Great  Britain,  where  they  speedily  superseded  the  laws  of  the  Saxon. 
In  Scotland,  save  in  those  districts  where  the  ruder  customs  of  the  Celtic 
nations  continued  to  exist,  their  influence  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
feeble  than  in  England.  Of  this  we  have  many  proofs  afforded  us  by 
the  institutions  of  that  country,  even  in  our  own  times.  Every  district 
abounds  in  vestiges  of  an  order  of  things  similar  to  that  which  obtained 
on  the  Continent.  Property  must  have  been  held  by  the  same  tenurs 
of  military  service.  The  feudal  laws  of  France  must  have  been  the 
model  after  which  those  of  Scotland  had  been  formed.  The  very  same 
grades  in  rank  prevailed,  and  the  very  same  customs — at  least  to  a  great 
extent.  Perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  laws  of  feudalism  were 
more  strictly  observed  in  Scotland  than  in  England — the  intercourse 
between  France  and  this  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  being 
always  intimate.  The  court  of  the  French  monarch  was  the  school  in 
which  many  Scottish  nobles  wero  instructed  in  the  laws  of  diivalry. 
And  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  period,  leads  to  the 
presumption,  that  many  Scottish  youth  of  high  rank,  mingled  in  the 
wars  which  were  carried  on  during  the  ISth  and  14th  centuriet  by  the 
French  and  English  kings.  From  all  this,  we  ai^e  that  the  feudalism 
of  France  was  that  of  Scotland.  Even  though  the  intercourse  which  was 
kept  up  between  the  two  kingdoms  had  been  less  fiiendly,  a  strong  ri« 
milarity  must  have  obtained,  since  the  canons  of  the  Romish  Cbordi  in 
Britun  were  the  same  as  those  of  that  Church  on  the  Continent     Bo* 
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man  Catholicity  was  the  life  of  that  system  of  things  which  prevailed 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  Church  was  then  the  grand  source  of  civi- 
lization. The  clergy  enjoyed  many  advantages  which  were  denied  the 
laity.  Their  time  was  spent  amid  retirement — and  it  is  to  he  supposed 
in  study, — whereas  the  laity  of  ail  ranks  were  compelled  to  spend  their 
days  and  nights^  either  in  defending  or  in  acquiring  property.  It  is  to 
he  supposed,  therefere,  that  the  clergy  made  it  their  business  to  strengthen 
that  order  of  things  of  which  they  formed  a  part  so  important.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  feudalism,  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  was  moulded 
and  feshioned  by  the  Church  at  the  first.  But  even  though  this  should 
be  controverted,  it  is  unquestionable  that  its  preservation,  during  the 
stormy  period  to  which  we  allude,  was  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  Church  alone.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  several  orders 
into  which  the  clergy  were  then  broken  up,  held  extensive  possessions 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe, — the  ecclesiastical  lords  superior 
being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  powerful  than  those  among  the  laity.  The 
inference  which  we  ought  to  deduce  is  plain.  The  clergy  must  have 
&voured  that  order  of  things  which  contributed  to  their  wealth  and  con- 
sequence. It  was  their  interest  to  do  so,  and  history  tells  us  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  been  ever  tenacious  of  her  interests. 

In  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  the  Church  held  ample  territories.  Of 
course  their  possessions  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  feudalism,  and  that 
too  in  every  instance.  We  must  argue,  then,  that  the  aristocracy  of 
Scotland,  both  lay  and  clerical,  enjoyed  the  same  i-ank  and  consideration 
as  in  other  Christian  lands.  This  we  may  affirm  without  any  hesita- 
tion. To  what  are  we  to  trace  that  high  respect  which  our  countrymen 
willingly  accord  to  rank  and  wealth  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  that  excellent  system  of  education  which  has  ever  obtained  in 
this  country.  But  to  say  this,  is  only  to  affirm  in  other  language,  that 
our  aristocracy  have  ever  deserved  and  inherited  the  respect  of  their 
countrymen  ;  forasmuch  as,  until  of  late  years,  the  influence  wielded  by 
that  order  over  the  religious  institutions  of  Scotland  was  nearly  predo- 
minant. Whatever  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  motives  which  led 
those  of  the  nobility  who  took  part  with  Knox  in  effecting  the  great 
change  brought  about  at  the  Reformation,  it  is  certain  that  they  contri- 
buted to  establish  and  maintain  that  system  of  church  government  and 
doctrine,  which  has  always  existed  in  Scotland.  To  this  &ct,  then,  we 
nuiy  attribute  that  high  degree  of  respect,  almost  amounting  to  venera- 
tion, with  which  our  Scottish  peasantry  have  ever  regarded  their  superiors 
in  rank.  Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
genius  of  our  nation — at  least  in  some  measure.  We  know  that  in 
many  districts,  the  simple  manners  which  distinguished  the  Celtic  na- 
tions  still  remain.  Their  form  of  government,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
history  of  the  northern  clans,  was  almost  patriarchal, — ^a  system  which^ 
of  all  others,  brings  the  sovereign  most  into  &miliar  intercourse  with  his 
subjects.  The  Scottish  nobleman  was,  therefore,  more  paternal  in  his 
feelings  and  prejudices,  than  were  those  of  his  own  rank  among  the 
Franks  and  Germans.  He  was  the  father  and  protector  of  that  commu^ 
nity  of  which  he  was  the  head.     That  community  beheld  in  him  the 
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represectati ve  of  a  Bystem  which  conferred  many  blessings.  The  peasant, 
who  worshipped  with  his  master  in  the  same  churchy  or  around  the  same 
family  altar,  was  willing  to  follow  that  master  in  every  improTement — 
to  imitate  his  manners — to  adopt  his  suggestions  when  given  with  a  view 
to  further  his  worldly  advantage,  and  to  defend  his  views  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  when  at  any  time  these  views  were  questioned. 
With  some  exceptions,  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  relation  between 
the  Scottish  aristocrat  and  his  dependents  was  of  this  character.  Making 
every  allowance  for  the  wide  scope  granted  by  these  rude  times  to  mer- 
cenary aggression,  and  even  haughty  violence,  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  between  the  Scottish  landlord  and  his  tenants  a  kindliness  of  sen- 
timent  obtained,  which  did  not  manifest  itself  in  other  lands,  and  which, 
moreover,  is  less  noticeable  in  our  times. 

When  we  compare  the  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages  with  that  order 
as  it  now  exists  in  Europe,  it  might  be  affirmed,  and  on  just  grounds 
too,  that  the  lord  of  the  soil  in  our  day  is  not  entitled  to  claim  the  same 
respect  and  love,  which  our  forefathers  willingly  accorded  to  his  prede- 
cessors. The  utility  of  the  order  has  suffered  from  modem  changes.  It 
is  dangerous  to  say  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  principles  advocated  by 
those  men  who  contributed  to  produce  the  revolution  which  took  place 
in  France,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century.  Pwhaps  it  were 
not  less  dangerous  to  affirm,  that  the  revolution  which  has  been  slowly 
yet  surely  effected  in  our  own  country,  is  salutary  in  every  respect  Of 
this  much,  however,  every  one  must  be  persuaded,  that  evils  had  crept 
into  that  order  of  things  under  which  our  ancestore  lived,  and  that  the 
cry  which  mankind  raised,  ought  to  have  been  respected.  A  study  of 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  great  organic  changes  which  have  trans- 
pired in  our  empire,  may,  perhaps,  explain  why  it  is  that  the  aristocracy 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Scotland  in  particular,  have  ceased  to  lead  the 
public  mind  in  our  times. 

The  aristocracy  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  suffer  most  by  a  compa- 
risen  of  their  present  with  their  former  state.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  many  of  that  order  have  distinguished  themselves  as  able  politicians, 
and  that  too,  during  our  own  times.  But  to  occupy  that  high  position 
which  their  fi)re&thers  won  for  them  is  one  thing,  and  to  strengthen  and 
extend  that  high  position,  by  taking  the  lead  in  modem  improvements, 
is  quite  another.  Pray  what  have  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy  of 
Ireland  done  for  the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  ?  Hlive  they  not  made  it  their  business  to  throw  barriers  in 
the  way  of  every  reform  attempted  by  the  British  Parliament  ?  Have 
they  not  seconded  the  base  clamour  of  the  Romish  priesthood  ?  Have 
they  not  opposed  every  effort  put  forth  by  patriotic  landlords,  who  sought 
to  bring  their  estates  into  good  cultivation  ?  In  defiance  of  reason  and  of 
religion,  they  have  persisted  in  doing  this,  though  every  thing  which  a 
wise  and  beneficent  government  could  do  for  the  welfare  of  their  country 
hath  been  done.  If  we  pass  over  to  the  Continent  of  Europe*  we  shall 
find  that  the  high  places  of  government,  or  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  have 
not  been  always  filled  by  scions  of  the  aristocratic  grades,  or  that  if  they 
have,  the  progress  which  ought  to  have  been  made,  has  been  unneces- 
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BaHly  delayed*  Bear  witness,  Italy.  Proclaim  thy  wrongs,  beautiful 
Spain.  What  have  your  welUbred  gentlemen — what  have  your  haughty 
hidalgos,  done  to  encourage  salutary  reform,  or  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race  ?  Nothing — absolutely  nothing.  Your  fair  provinces 
lie  desolate  as  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand, — ^your  children  are,  if  any 
thing,  more  ignorant  and  besotted  than  they  were^n  those  dark  days, 
when  Christians  professed  to  ignore  God's  blessed  Book,  and  when  a  dark 
superstition,  instead  of  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel,  brooded  over  tha 
world. 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  state  of  matters  at  home,  we 
find  that  the  same  charge  may  be  brought  against  our  British  aristocracy, 
^bu^  with  certain  limitations.  Why  should  the  descendants  of  those 
excellent  men,  whose  wisdom  erected  the  constitution  of  I688 — why 
should  they  have  prmitted  the  civic  aristocracy  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham  to  take  the  lead  in  every  advance  made  in 
improvement  ?  It  was  their  province  to  defend  the  bulwarks  of  that 
constitution  which  others  sought  to  overthrow,  it  may  be  said.  Perhaps 
it  was ;  but  then,  why  not  watch  the  spirit  of  the  age  ?  Why  not 
divert  the  current  of  popular  sentiment  into  proper  channels,  as  had  been 
done  by  their  fathers  in  former  times  ?  Why  should  they  have  had 
the  task  assigned  them  of  defending  institutions,  which,  though  vener* 
able,  could  not  be  said  to  be  perfect — of  taking  that  for  their  portion, 
which,  had  they  been  wise,  they  would  have  extended  and  consolidated 
by  lalutary  reforms,  voluntarily  bestowed  ?  In  submitting  to  let  others 
take  the  lead,  they  may  be  said  to  have  shown  little  patriotism,  and,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  still  less  wisdom. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  ills  which  have  set  in  on  our  empire  of  late 
years,  were  accelerated  by  the  policy  pursued  by  Great  Britain  during 
the  times  of  the  French  Revolution.  Without  calling  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  men  who  swayed  the  British  Senate  in  those  days, 
it  may  be  safely  argued  that  these  evils  were  the  production  of  that  un- 
happy state  in  which  society  existed  prior  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Who  would  ever  think  of  defending  the  bloody  policy  pursued  by 
Robespierre  and  his  associates  ?  Who  would  ever  think  of  maintaining 
that  there  existed  no  just  grounds  for  complaint  upon  the  part  of  the 
French  people,  up  to  the  times  of  the  first  outbreak  ?  Such  grounds  of 
complaint  did  exist  throughout  France,  though  the  wise  and  Christian 
conduct  of  Louis  ought  to  have  satisfied  his  people,  when  he  ventured  to 
countenance  changes  which,  had  they  been  made  by  him  in  other  times, 
all  judicious  men  had  deemed  correct.  The  events  which  followed  can- 
not be  defended.  They  were  the  terrible  outgoings  of  a  disposition 
which  refused  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  reason  or  of  conscience.  They 
were  such  as  changed  the  policy  of  Europe.  Mankind  had  to  interpose 
to  queU  the  merciless  proceedings  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  when  doing  so,  had  to  sustain  unheard  of  calamities.  The  evils  to 
which  the  war  and  devastation  of  that  remarkable  period  gave  rise,  are 
stiU  felt  by  society.  Hence  the  grievous  load  of  taxation  under  which 
commercial  and  agricultural  enterprise  labours.  That  these  evils  might 
have  been  foreseen,  may  be  affirmed — that  those  who  should  have  done 
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to,  negleeted  to  lue  the  only  remedy  which  eoold  hare  been  employed,  is' 
DOt  to  be  denied — ^thftt  our  experience  as  a  people  ou^t  to  teach  us  to 
avoid  the  same  errors  in  civil  polity  into  which  our  fiithers  have  Men, 
is  what  every  one  who  giyes  this  matter  his  attention  will  readily  grant. 
While  we  write  this  paper,  it  is  a  lamentable  truths  that  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  Great  Britain  are  in  great  distress.  Of  course  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  aristocratic  order  must  rise  and  fall  with  that  of  the 
agricultural  classes.  The  lands  capable  of  cultivation  are  all  held  by 
this  order,  or  by  their  dependents.  Whatever  cripples  the  exertions  of 
the  agriculturist,  necessarily  injures  those  of  their  superiors  in  rank  and 
prosperity.  To  what,  then,  are  we  to  trace  the  ruin  which  hath  set  in 
on  some  of  our  greatest  houses  ?  To  what  but  that  indifference  with 
which,  till  of  late,  they  regarded  all  efforts  to  improve  the  soil  ?  The 
simple  truth,  now  so  often  in  the  mouths  of  men,  that  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  was  not  recognised,  and  hence  the  fact  that 
the  soil,  save  in  a  few  districts,  was  led  wholly  uncultivated.  Hence  the 
clamour  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  mercantile  towns,  for  the 
abolition  of  all  protective  duties.  Bands  of  interested  men  traversed  the 
country,  declaiming  against  every  restriction  which  the  laws  had  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  grain.  Of  course  they  soon  found  adherents  will- 
ing to  support  them,  and  especially  in  the  great  mercantile  towns.  In- 
stead  of  tracing  the  evils  of  which  they  complained  to  their  true  source, 
viz.  to  a  want  of  public  spirit  upon  the  part  of  the  landholders,  they 
boldly  asserted  that  all  protection  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject  That  they  reasoned  falsely,  every  one  could  discover.  Time 
has  shown  that  protection  is  necessary,  and  therefore  it  cannot  imply 
that  Mlacy  in  principle  which  such  men  as  Cobden  and  Bright  de« 
nounced.  What  does  it  signify  to  the  artizan  where  he  obtains  his 
bread,  or  from  whom,  provided  that  he  is  able  to  procure  for  himself  and 
family  what  he  requires  ?  Had  the  same  efforts  been  made  in  former 
times  to  improve  the  soil,  that  modem  enterprise,  when  impelled  by 
necessity,  has  put  forth,  an  abundant  supply  had  been  the  result.  Had 
this  abundant  supply  been  obtained,  who  among  those  who  denounced 
the  com-laws  would  have  ventured  to  affirm  that  they  implied  an  error 
in  principle  ?  The  truth  is,  our  oom-laws,  had  our  great  proprietors 
been  a  little  more  patriotic,  would  have  strengthened  oar  political  con- 
sequence.  Besides,  our  mercantile  prosperity  would  have  rested  on  a 
more  secure  basis  than  it  now  does,  had  the  inhabitants  of  our  rural  dis- 
tricts been  wealthy,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are  at  present,  well  nigh 
brought  to  poverty  and  ruin.  A  calm  survey  of  things  as  they  are 
teaches  us  this,  and  the  inference  which  we  draw  is  not  &vourable  to 
those  of  the  higher  grades.  They  have  ruined  themselves.  They  forgot 
that  in  this  world  no  man  ought  to  be  idle.  Instead  of  those  advantages 
which  Divine  Providence  had  bestowed  on  them  for  wise  purposes,  they 
acted  as  if  they  held  no  interests  in  common  with  their  inferiors  in  rank ; 
nay,  as  if  beings  whom  Heaven  had  appointed  to  occupy  a  place  in 
society,  to  which  no  approach  was  allowed  men  of  humbler  birth,  how- 
ever meritorious.  What  have  been  the  consequences  ?  Let  the  poverty 
and  misery  which  have  invaded  our  agricultural  districts  declare.      Un- 
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len  we  stop  our  eai«  agptinst  the  cry  which  they  send  forth,  we  must 
argue  that  wisdom  and  enterprize  have  heen  awanting  upon  the  part  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  every  improvement.  Let 
ttiose  who  have  erred  learn  wisdom  from  adversity.  Let  them  take  a 
warning  from  the  past»  and  seek  to  be  wise  in  future.  Their  errors  may 
be  yet  retrieved,  provided  that  they  are  willing  to  use  every  means  which 
Heaven  places  within  their  reach.  As  yet  the  nation  is  willing  to  rally 
around  the  old  familiar  names.  The  Englishman  hates  republicanism. 
It  is  not  because  he  prefers  the  laws  of  America  to  those  of  his  own 
country,  that  he  is  found  comparing  his  present  situation  with  that  of 
the  firee-bom  citizens  of  the  United  States.  He  still  loves  the  good  old 
English  manners  ;  and  if  he  could  render  the  institutions  of  his  native 
land  sufficiently  comprehensive,  there  is  no  influence  which  could  tempt 
him  to  adopt  revolutionary  principles.  Were  the  aristocracy  of  Great 
Britain  to  sympathise  with  their  inferiors  and  dependents,  and  to  testify 
their  sympathy,  by  taking  the  lead  in  every  improvement,  and  especially 
in  improvements  calculated  to  promote  agriculture  and  commerce,  their 
strength  and  influence  would  be  greater  to-day  than  at  any  period  in 
the  history  of  our  nation. 

But  the  decay  of  aristocratic  influence  in  our  country,  is  less  traceable 
to  this  indifference  upon  the  part  of  our  nobility,  than  to  the  tendency, 
which  they  have  manifested  of  late  years  to  fall  away  from  those  views, 
of  Bible  truth  which  are  embodied  in  the  thirty.nine  articles  of  the  Eng. 
lish  Church.  The  spirit  of  our  nation  is  decidedly  Protestant.  Its  insti- 
tutions, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  have  ever  been  so  since  the  times  of 
the  Reformation.  With  this  Protestantism,  in  whatsoever  way  it  may 
express  itself,  our  aristocracy  are  intimately  connected.  Their  fathers 
acted  a  prominent  part  in  those  changes  which  led  to  the  present  order 
of  things.  Hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  landed  gentry 
take  the  lead  in  every  great  public  transaction  which  had  any  reference 
to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  our  empire.  Hence  the  respect  and  love 
which  every  good  nobleman  receives.  The  rights  of  a  proprietor  who  is 
eminent  for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  rest  their  foundations  less  in 
custom  iHfii  in  the  religious  feelings  of  a  grateful  neighbourhood.  Judge, 
then«  of  the  danger  to  which  men  of  this  class  are  exposed  by  a  with- 
drawal firom  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country  ;  assuredly  the  first 
step  towards  the  destruction  of  their  own  influence  and  estate,  were  to 
forsake  those  advantages  which  are  willingly  accorded  to  them  through 
the  religious  institutions  of  Great  Britain.  Were  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  seek  to  deprive  himself  of  the  respect  and  love  of  his  tenants,  there  is 
no  course  by  which  he  could  attain  his  purpose  sooner  than  by  putting 
contempt  on  the  religion  of  his  neighbours.  He  interposes  an  impassable 
barrier  between  himself  and  the  religious  sympathies  of  his  inferiors  in 
rank  when  he  does  so.  This  revolution  in  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  his  retainers,  may  not  be  discovered  readily — at  least  discovered  on 
every  occasion  ;  but  a  change  has  been  effected,  which,  unless  counter- 
acted, will  be  productive  of  the  worst  results,  so  far  as  his  interests  are 
concerned.  This  holds  good  whether  we  worship  in  a  Presbyterian  or 
in  an  Episcopalian  church.     It  is  the  fashion  of  our  times  for  the  Prtsby- 
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terian  nobleman  to  put  contempt  on  the  Church  of  his  fethen  by  Ming- 
away  to  Episcopacy^  and  again  of  his  Episcopalian  neighbour,  to  leave  the 
communion  of  that  church  which  has  given  him  baptism,  that  he  may 
seek  consolation  in  one  which  his  ancestors  had  forsdcen  as  superstitious 
and  corrupt.     The  results  which  follow  tend  to  evil,  and  not  to  good« 
The  commonalty  find  themselves  aggrieved,  and  are  every  day  saying 
80,  and  that  too  in  a  thousand  different  ways.     The  public  intelligence 
and  worth  are  too  great,   either  to  be  deceived  on  the  one  hand,  or  de. 
spised  on  the  other.     The  yeomanry  of  England  and  of  Scotland  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  informed  regai-ding  the  character  of  the  religious 
and  civil  institutions  of  our  country,  than  are  their  superiors  in  rank. 
Besides,  they  know  their  Bible  equally  well.     Hence  the  indignation 
with  which  they  view  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  presumed  to  forsake 
their  Christian  fellowship.     They  feel  that  they  have  been  neglected, 
and  though  restrained  by  prudence,  only  require  to  have  a  fit  opportunity 
afforded  them,  to  testify  their  deep  displeasure.     One  would  suppose 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  ought  to  have  deterred  our  landed  proprie* 
tors  from  acting  thus  inconsiderately.     What  is  the  grand  source  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  which  prevail  in  Ireland  ?     Every  one  who  knows 
that  unfortunate  country  will  trace  its  misfortunes  to  two  sources;  to  its 
religion  in  the  first  place,  and  then,  to  the  want  of  public  spirit  upon 
the  part  of  its  great  aristocratic  proprietors,  in  the  second.    The  miuti<» 
tudes  worship  in  one  church,  while  their  superiors  worship  in  another. 
This  is  a  great  evil,  and  though  we  cannot  blame  the  Protestant  landlord 
for  separating  himself  from  the  superstition  amid  which  his  tenantry  are 
buried ;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  us  to  accord  to  him  the  higher  praise, 
that  he  is  thus  regardless  of  his  safety  and  interest,  when,  by  adopting 
another  line  of  conduct,  he  might  screen  himself  from  a  thousand  annoy- 
ances, by  winning  to  himself  the  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popu* 
lation ;  yet,  his  experience  of  the  ills  which  have  their  rise  in  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  religious  mattera,  existing  between  the  higher 
and  lower  classes,  ought  to  have  deterred  his  equals  in  rank,  from  adopt* 
ing  a  policy  calculated  to  throw  that  quarter  of  the  country  in  which 
their  estates  lie,  into  the  same  lamentable  confusion.     How  different  had 
been  the  condition,  of  the  sister  island,  if  its  inhabitants  had  all  wor- 
shipped in  the  same  Church ;  if  the  laborious  and  pious  ministers  of  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Church  had  acquired  the  pastoral  care  of  those  men  whom 
the  Romish  hierarchy  now  mislead  1   But  the  very  reverse  now  obtains. 
The  commonalty  have  no  religious  sympathy  with  their  superiors  in 
rank  and  property.     The  upper  ranks  of  society  are  separated  from  the 
lower  by  a  wide  gulf,  a  gulf  interposed  by  a  difference  in  mannera  and 
in  sentiment,  and  what  is  more,  in  religious  opinion.     Hence  the  want 
of  all  enterprize  upon  the  part  of  the  rich.     What  they  have  they  will 
keep,  and  just  because  they  have  no  motive  to  part  with  it  for  the  benefit 
of  their  inferiors  and  dependents.     Why  should  they  bestir  themselves 
in  fiivour  of  those,  thus  they  reason,  who  view  all  that  they  do  with  dis- 
trust ?     Why  should  they  improve  estates  on  which  they  are  almost 
forbidden  to  reside,  by  the  religious  antipathies  which  unfortunately  pre- 
vail?    But  what  is  the  result?     Why,  ruin,  and  nothing  short  of  ruin. 
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Their  dependents  look  to  them  for  encouragement^  and  when  disappointed, 
through  those  causes  to  which  we  have  just  now  glanced,  feel  aggrieved, 
nay,  wronged.  How  can  it  he  otherwise?  The  religion  of  the  country, 
as  estahlished  hy  the  law  of  -the  land,  hath  no  power  over  the  public 
conscience.  The  working  man  has  been  taught  to  hate  his  superiors ;  his 
superiors,  in  turn,  fear  him,  as  one  whose  principles  and  interest  are  all 
antagonistic  to  theirs.  This  is  the  condition  of  Irekmd,  and  such  will 
soon  be  the  state  of  Scotland  too,  if  its  gentry  continue  to  separate  them- 
selves, as  they  have  begun  to  do,  from  all  sympathy  with  their  inferiors 
and  dependents.  How  much  better  to  adopt  that  wise  policy,  which 
seeks  to  take  the  lead  in  all  salutary  and  wise  improvements !  How 
much  better  to  educate  and  mould  the  public  mind,  than  to  permit  it  to 
run  wild,  by  leaving  it  to  itself!  How  much  better  to  be  careful  of  the 
religious  wdfiune  of  the  masses,  by  setting  them  a  godly  and  a  Christian 
example,  than  to  permit  them  to  become  the  prey  of  wicked  and  designing 
men,  whose  sole  purpose,  notwithstanding  cdl  their  religious  pretences,  is 
self-aggrandizement.  Yet  this  can  only  be  done  by  those  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  life,  when  they  are  careful  to  retain  the  respect  and  love  of 
their  inferiors.  But  how  can  they  expect  to  do  so  if  they  continue  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  that  form  of  worship  which  their  fathers  con- 
tributed to  establish,  and  which,  moreover,  is  still  adhered  to  by  the 
multitude  ?  They  destroy  their  own  influence  for  good  when  they  act 
thus ;  and  though  the  excellent  principle,  not  to  say  intelligence,  of  those 
whose  Church  they  despise,  may  prevent  evil  consequences  in  the  mean- 
time, — ^yet  a  day  is  rapidly  drawing  near,  when  the  effects  produced  by 
this  short-sighted  policy  will  manifest  themselves. 

If  we  consider  what  line  of  policy  the  upper  classes  ought  to  pursue  at 
this  crisis,  we  must  conclude  that  the  present  system  ought  to  be  dis. 
carded.  The  old  absurd  notions  formerly  entertained  by  the  higher 
grades  of  society  regarding  their  status,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
poorer  classes,  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  had  their  rise  in  a  system 
of  things  which  our  ancestors  laboured  to  throw  aside.  They  were  no- 
thing  else  than  outgoings  of  the  old  feudal  spirit,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
resumed.  The  landed  proprietor  has  no  right  to  calculate  on  the  labour 
of  his  inferiors  in  rank  and  wealth,  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  his  by  voluntary 
contract.  His  ground  is  his  capital,  and  he  only  consults  his  own  inte- 
rest when  he  makes  it  his  business  to  have  it  well  cultivated.  Clearly, 
then,  it  is  his  duty  to  sympathize  with  his  tenantry ;  to  lose  no  time  in 
further  indifference,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  promote  every  improvement 
of  which  his  estates  are  capable.  This  is  the  wisest,  and  therefore  the 
best  course  which  he  could  pursue, — even  granting  that  the  extraordinary 
calamitieB  which  are  beginning  to  set  in  on  our  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  should  lead  the  legislature  of  the  country  to  encourage 
natiYie  industry  and  enterprise,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  foreign  importation. 
Society  has  now  been  fused  into  one  great  whole  by  civilization.  Every 
part  must  sympathise  with  its  fellow,  else  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
continue  to  lead  the  way  to  a  yet  higher  excellence  in  the  arts.  Besides, 
our  national  prosperity  must  suffer  if  we  seek  to  encourage  another  order 
of  things.     It  is  impossiUe  that  we  can  retrograde  without  incurring 
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losses  severer  than  even  those  which  already  threaten  us.  We  may 
retire  from  errors  in  legislation  into  which  we  have  fallen,  or  we  may 
rescind  measures  which  were  absolutely  necessary  but  a  few  years  ago  ; 
but  from  acknowledged  improvements  we  cannot  decline^  without  bring- 
ing  ruin  upon  ourselves. 

But  the  upper  grades  of  society  have  less  to  fear  from  shortcomings  in 
these  respects,  than  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  policy,  when  con« 
sidered  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country.  They 
have  sapped  the  National  Church  by  withdrawing  from  its  communion^ 
and  in  doing  so,  they  have  only  endangered  their  own  consequence.  The 
people  are  as  much  attached  to  the  doctiines  of  Protestantism  as  ever  they 
were.  Though  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  to  be  overthrown  to^ay, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  would  still  adhere  to  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  worship  and  discipline.  The  only  change  effected  would  be  this^  that 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country  could  have  no  place  in  that  new  order  of 
things  which  has  set  in.  If,  in  seceding  from  the  Established  Church, 
they  could  assign  the  same  reasons  for  doing  so  that  the  Protestants  of. 
Ireland  have  for  keeping  aloof  from  the  errors  of  Popery,  then  we  could 
not  blame  them  for  refusing  to  respect  the  Church  as  by  law  established. 
But  we  know  that  they  have  no  such  excuse  to  plead.  It  may  be  more 
aristocratic  to  worship  within  the  walls  of  an  Episcopal  Chapel,  or  it  may 
be  more  fashionable,  but  assuredly  it  is  less  scriptural.  Besides,  even 
granting  that  the  old  dispute  between  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy  were 
not  a  quoBstio  vezata,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  controversy  which  has  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  that  form  of  government  which  obtains  in  England, 
would  it  be  prudent  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  to  endanger  the  public  weU 
fare  and  tranquillity,  by  encouraging  dissent  to  the  extent  that  the  arts, 
tocracy  of  Great  Britain  have  done  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that 
their  conduct  in  doing  so  has  not  been  attended  with  evil  results,  and 
that  the  public  mind  will  be  gradually,  if  not  speedily,  reconciled  to  the 
change.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  belief  of  those  who  have  seceded  from 
the  Establishment ;  but  that  it  is  founded  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
public  feeling  in  reference  to  this  matter,  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  our  countrymen  knows.  What !  Scotsmen  get  reconciled 
to  a  Church  which  almost  verges  on  Roman  Catholicity, — a  Church 
which,  not  many  years  ago,  signed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  a  mental 
reservation  !  No ;  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  our  nation  only  tolerate 
the  secession  of  their  superiors  in  rank, — they  prefer  that  form  of  church 
government  which  prevails  in  this  country, — prefer  it  on  just  grounds. 
They  know  that  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God  than 
any  other,  whether  Episcopal  or  Independent,  and  can  never  forget 
that  their  forefathers  won  those  liberties  and  advantages  which  it  confers, 
afler  an  arduous  struggle.  To  be  sure,  they  are  prepared  to  have  any 
slight  put  upon  them,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  persecution.  They 
will  not  have  recourse  to  those  violent  means  of  coercion  with  which 
short-sighted  men  strove  to  concuss  their  fathers.  Though  fully  per* 
suaded  that  their  superiors  in  rank  and  wealth  have  attempted  to  with* 
draw  themselves  finom  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  common  people, 
by  instituting  a  more  aristocratic  form  of  church  government  and  wor« 
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ship,  yet,  rather  than  inflict  wrongs  similar  to  those  which  tlieir  ancestors 
endured^  they  are  prepared  to  submit.  But  though  prepared  to  endure 
thus  far,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  disgrace 
which  has  been  put  on  their  order.  They  know  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  preached  to  both  rich  and  poor  ;  and  that  in  former  days,  wise 
and  good  men,  when  laying  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  things 
which  now  prevails,  never  once  lost  sight  of  this  truth.  They  feel  that 
a  great  gulf  hath  been  interposed  between  them  and  the  religious  sympa- 
thies of  their  supenors  in  rank.  They  feel  that  in  religion,  as  in  politics, 
they  have  been  severed  from  their  brethren  of  the  higher  grades.  Hence 
tlie  danger  to  which  the  rich  and  titled  gentry  expose  themselves.  They 
have  destroyed  that  unity  of  opinion  and  sentiment  which  is  the  strength 
of  a  nation.  They  have  heaped  up  material  for  a  great  political  confla* 
gration.  They  have  done  what  it  ought  to  have  been  their  constant 
policy  to  avoid,  for  they  have  severed  themselves  from  the  good-will  and 
religious  sympathy  of  the  masses. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in  sorrow,  and  not  in  anger ;  for  we  love 
the  institutions  of  our  native  land,  and  have  ever  made  it  our  endeavour 
to  support  them  when  assailed  by  unjust  aggression.  We  bear  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Great  Britain  no  malice ;  on  the  contrary,  we  could  wish  that 
that  body  would  adopt  the  wise  policy  pursued  by  it  in  former  times. 
We  wish  to  act  the  part  of  the  kind  physician,  who  probes  the  wound 
only  that  he  may  heal,  and  not  that  of  a  merciless  enemy,  who  rejoices 
in  pain.  .May  a  kind  Providence  avert  those  ills  which  threaten  the 
land  !  May  the  experience  of  the  past  teach  the  rich  and  powerful  to 
act  a  wise,  a  patriotic,  and  a  religious  part !  The  ruin  which  threatens 
our  commercial  not  less  than  our  agricultural  interests,  aught  to  lead 
them  to  consider  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  those  misfor- 
tunes to  which  they  look  forward.  But  even  though  they  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  present  efforts  to  impose  a  small  duty  on  foreign  grain,  let 
them  beware  of  supposing  that  they  have  accomplished  all  that  is  neces- 
sary.  They  must  learn  to  sympathize  with  their  poorer  brethren. 
They  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,  and  proceed  accordingly.  They  must  take  the  lead  in  all  future 
improvements,  instead  of  submitting  to  be  led.  The  excellent  morale 
of  their  order  points  to  better  days.  May  our  hopes  be  realized  1  May 
a  kind  Providence  remove  those  barriers  which  prejudice  and  pride  and 
error  have  interposed  between  the  rich  man  and  his  poor  neighbour !  A 
few  efforts  made  by  those  to  whose  station  in  society  this  duty  belongs, 
would  effect  that  unity  of  opinion  and  action,  which  we  so  much  desi- 
derate,  and,  in  doing  so,  establish  that  order  of  things  which  alone  secures 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  classes.  That  this  revolution,  to 
which  ali  men  look  forward,  may  be  consummated,  let  all  ranks  combine 
to  promote  that  union  of  sentiment  and  action  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted. This  must  be  done  by  the  rich  man  first — seeing  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  lead — but  his  example,  when  good,  must  not  be  despised  by  his 
poor  neighbour.  Union  is  strength  ;  and  the  fault,  when  disorder  pre* 
vails,  doth  not  always  lie  at  the  door  of  the  great  man.  Our  efforts  as 
a  people  must  tend  to  one  grand  purpose,. — they  must  be  dictated  by. 
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the  fear  of  Ood  in  every  instance.  In  a  word,  if  we  would  continue  to 
occupy  that  high  eminence  among  the  nations,  which,  as  a  people,  we 
have  possessed  hitherto,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  religious.  The 
picture  of  a  pious  family,  as  drawn  by  the  psalmist,  is  descriptive  also 
of  a  community,  whose  manners  and  customs  and  laws  are  thus  vir- 
tuous. 


UNIVERSITY  TESTS. 


Lord  Mblound  has  no  sooner  been  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  expel 
the  religious  element  from  our  hallowed  parochial  system,  than  Mr. 
Cowan  steps  forward  to  attempt  a  similar  desecration  of  our  Universities. 
The  continued  reiteration  of  these  efforts,  discloses  a  hope  of  ultimate 
success  through  means  of  sheer  agitation  alone.  They  are  wise  in  their 
generation.  Their  tactics  are  shrewdly  determined  :  and  the  precedents 
which  justify  their  expectations  cannot  be  recalled,  without  exciting  our 
serious  alarm.  Theirs  is  the  policy  of  that  evil  power  which  the  pen  of  pro- 
phecy describes :  ''  And  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High, 
and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times 
and  laws."  The  policy  of  wearing  out  the  righteous  attitude  of  resis- 
tance  to  an  evil  course,  has  so  oflen  been  practised  successfully  in  times 
past,  that  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  its  future  success,  if  it  shall  be 
carried  vigorously  out  in  this  momentous  question  of  education. 

It  is  true  that  the  wearing-out  policy  was  not  successful  in  the  fonner 
days  of  Scottish  story,  when  our  Presbyterian  fore&thers  resisted  unto 
blood,  striving  against  sin.  But  we  do  not  now  witness  much  of  that 
alUpervading  sense  of  responsibilit}^  to  God,  which  followed  the  judge  to 
the  bench,  and  the  senator  to  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  which  ani- 
mated every  state  and  order  of  citizenship  in  the  brave  days  of  old. 
The  sense  of  responsibility  is,  no  doubt,  avowed  with  fully  as  much  of 
loud-sounding  profession  as  the  occasion  demands ;  but  its  object  and 
direction  have  undergone  a  very  unhappy  change.  The  people  are  now 
regarded  as  the  source  of  power,  and  the  judge  of  politi(»l  action :  and 
for  the  power  believed  to  be  thus  derived,  it  is  affirmed  that  to  the  people, 
and  the  people  alone,  the  holder  must  be  held  responsible.  Hence  have 
arisen  a  political  conscience  and  a  political  responsHnlitg — things  as  flex- 
ible as  the  popular  humour,  and  as  accommodating  as  the  most  easy- 
going expediency  could  widi.  Hence,  too,  the  painful  exhibitions,  so 
frequently  witnessed  now-a-days,  of  the  candidates  for  political  status 
bending  the  supple  hinges  of  their  knees  to  **  the  people"— -catching  the 
tone  of  the  "  popular"  mind — and  adapting  themselves  to  every  vairing 
and  undisciplined  efflux  of  the  popular  passion.  The  old  belief,  wnieh 
stood  out  boldly  in  the  Scottish  character  in  the  days  bygone,  **  that 
power  is  derived  from  God,  and  ought  to  be  used /or  His  glory,"  is  be- 
coming rapidly  antiquated.  Our  best  men  are  shewing  symptoms  of 
flexibility  in  the  statement  and  exposition  of  their  political  creed.  Mr. 
Johnstone  of  Alva,  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  alarmed  his  best 
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fnendsy  and  astonished  all  to  whom  the  best  interests  of  his  Church  are 
dear,  by  the  latitudinarian  opinions  which  he  gave  utterance  to  on  the 
subject  of  education,  during  his  late  successful  canvass  of  the  counties  of 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross.  He  adopted  the  current  tactics  for  winning 
golden  opinions  from  '^  the  people/'  and  catching  their  most  sweet  voices ; 
but  some  of  his  forefathers  would  have  spoken  differently,  and  would 
have  acted  a  more  independent  part  in  the  great  struggles  of  God's  truth 
against  the  world's  error. 

When  men  are  found,  in  these  degenerate  days,  so  bendable  and  fa- 
cile, no  wonder  that  the  *'  wear-ihenuout'  policy  should  be  deemed  so 
irresistibly  effective.  It  is  a  gallant  thing  too,  to  return  incessantly  to 
the  attack,  and  conquer  fortune  by  a  heroic  constancy  of  will.  Good 
king  Robert  Bruce  did  so  ;  and  why  should  not  my  Lord  Melgund  and 
Mr.  Cowan  ?  Great  minds  never  succumb.  Full  of  great  ideas,  they 
rise  unconsciously,  and  without  effort,  above  the  common  level  of  current 
thought.  They  need  but  obey  their  instincts  to  rise  out  of  the  common 
throng  and  go  ahead.  They  must  violently  curb  and  rein  in  their  im- 
pulses, if  they  remain  lost  in  the  crowd.  They  are  bom  leaders ;  and 
cannot  help  having  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Think  of  Howard  and 
Wilberfbrce,  or  any  of  the  bright  names  that  shine  gloriously  out  in  the 
rolls  of  fame.  They  were  filled  with  a  great  truth,  or  a  great  idea,  and 
were  thereby  impelled  irresistibly  on.  When  they  met  with  defeat  and 
resistance,  they  could  not  give  up  without  ceasing  to  think.  Thought 
came  welling  up  in  the  same  way  as  before ;  and  whenever  they  at- 
tempted  to  embody  thought  in  action,  they  found  themselves  at  their 
old  work.  The  thinking.mill  could  throw  off  but  the  one  fabric.  The 
mill  must  be  stopped  entirely,  if  the  native  product  of  its  action  is  to 
be  got  rid  of.  But  how  stop  a  mill  so  mighty,  whose  motive  power 
is  not  of  earth,  nor  capable  of  restraint  by  mortal  arm  !  Hence  great 
thoughts  or  great  truths  cannot  be  bound.  They  may  be  reviled,  op- 
posed, and  spit  at  by  the  slaves  of  bigotry ;  but  they  move  on  in  sove- 
reign majesty,  till  all  hearts  bend  to  their  lofly  sway.  It  is  a  mark  of 
gnAtness — this  unconquerable  resolution,  this  iteration  of  thought  and 
effort  All  great  men  have  stoutly  breasted  opposition  and  defeat,  and 
have  conquered  in  the  end :  then  why  not  my  Lord  Melgund  and  Mr. 
Cowan  ?  They  cannot  help  it :  their  impulses  are  irresistible ;  their 
great  ideas  have  made  them  slaves  ;  they  are  modem  Luthers,  and  must 
go  forward  though  they  should  shake  the  British  empire  by  their  tread. 
Lord  Melgund  lies  panting  on  the  ground  aflter  his  gallant  but  unsuccess- 
ful  onslaught  on  our  Parish  Schools ;  and  incontinently,  Mr.  Cowan  steps 
out  with  a  terrible  mien,  with  lance  at  rest,  against  our  Universities.  By 
the  time  Mr.  Cowan  is  made  to  bite  the  dust,  my  Lord  Melgund  will 
he  again  up  and  ready  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight.  It  is  really  alarming 
to  contemplate  the  future.  Two  such  redoubtable  knights  and  valiant 
men^t-arms,  will  outvie  Turk  Gregory  himself  in  feats  of  derring-do, 
ere  they  retire  from  the  hard-contested  field.  Really  the  ministers  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  must  see  to  their  own  comfort  and  safety, 
Perhaps  their  wisest  policy  would  be  to  surrender  School  and  University 
into  the  enemy's  hand,  and  thus  free  themselves  at  once  from  the  incon- 
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^  Yenienoe  which  the  valorous  thrusts  of  two  such  dangerous  knights^rrant 
must  occasion. 

Before,  however,  accepting  such  pusillanimous  counsel,  it  is  advisable 
that  they  hearken  first  to  the  plain  dictates  of  justice.  The  Schools  and 
Universities  are  not  theirs  to  give,  more  than  the  broad  acres  of  Lord 
Melgund,  or  the  Mills  of  Mr.  Cowan.  To  do  what  Mr.  Cowan  asks 
them  to  do,  would  imply  the  violation  of  treaties,  and  the  infraction  of 
national  faith.  Let  the  reader  ponder  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Act  of  Security  :— 

"  And  farther,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  foresaid  Protestant 
religion,  and  of  the  worship,  discipline,  and  goremment  of  this  Church, 
as  above  established,  Her  Majesty,  with  advice  <jmd  consent  foresaid, 
statutes  and  ordains  that  the  Universities  of  St,  Andrews,  Glasgofc, 
Aberdeen,  and  Ediiiburgh,  as  now  established  by  law^  shall  cantinmi 
within  this  kingdom  for  ever.  And  that  in  all  time  coming,  no  Pro^ 
fessors,  Principals,  Regents,  Masters,  or  others  bearing  office  in  any 
University,  College,  or  School  within  this  kingdom,  be  capable,  or  be 
admitted,  o»  allowed  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  said  functions, 
but  such  as  shall  own  and  acknowledge  the  civil  government  in  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  As  also,  that  before  or  at  their 
admissions,  they  do  ana  shall  acknowledge  and  profess,  and  shall  sub^ 
scribe  to  the  foresaid  Confession  of  Faith,  as  the  confession  of  their 
faith,  and  that  they  will  practise  and  conform  themselves  to  the  worship 
presently  in  use  in  this  uhurch,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  govern^ 
ment  and  discipline  thereof,  and  never  endeavour,  directiy  or  indirectly, 
the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same  ;  and  that  before  the  respective 
Presbyteries  of  their  bounds,  by  whatsoever  gift,  presentation,  or  pro^ 
vision  they  may  be  thereto  provided,** 

Many  who  feel  keenly  the  injustice  as  well  as  imprudence  of  doing 
aught  to  weaken  the  bond  between  Church  and  School,  are  seemingly 
not  altogether  unwilling  to  treat  concerning  the  modification  or  re..adjust- 
ment  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  University.  They 
deem  it  inexpedient  and  untenable,  to  assert  for  the  Church  the  old  claim 
of  authority  and  control  over  what  are  termed  "  the  secular"  chairs. 
They  augur  an  ill  issue  from  an  unaccommodating  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  formidable  flood-tide  of  innovation,  which  is  setting  in  so  strongly 
against  our  ancient  and  venerable  Institutes  of  education.  We  could 
make  a  better  bargain,  they  think,  by  quietly  yielding  to  the  current,  so 
far  as  the  mere  secular  chairs  are  concerned,  and  stipulating  for  an  un- 
challengeable control  over  the  rest.  It  would  be,  moreover,  they  afiinn, 
a  more  graceful  and  becoming  thing  in  the  Church  to  come  down,  of  her 
own  finee  motion,  from  her  lofty  eminence,  than  be  driven  down  by  the 
advancing  strength  of  a  great  popular  movement.  And  were  she  thus 
to  conciliate  popular  opinion  by  generous  concession,  they  would  antici- 
pate as  her  great  recompence  of  reward,  a  handsome  reversion  of  popular 
grace,  and  future  immunity  from  hostile  comment. — Vain  expectations ! 
Her  enemies  would  only  be  encouraged  to  further  aggi^ession.  Her  ge- 
nerosity would  be  interpreted  pusillanimity.  Her  concession  would  pro- 
voke contempt :   and  in  no   long  space  she  would  fidl,  not  a  blessed 
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martyr,  but  the  victim  of  infirm  purpoaeB,  who  failed  at  the  turning 
crisis  of  her  trial  to  be  true  to  herself. 

We  have,  however,  given  the  above  extract  from  the  Act  of  Security 
*^and  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  more  pointedly  to  it,  we  have  given 
it  in  Italics — for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  Universities  and  Parish 
Schools  are  parts  of  one  whole,  and  must  consequently  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. They  cannot,  as  some  imagine,  be  dealt  with  on  separate 
grounds.  The  protective  bulwarks  of  an  honourable  nation's  sanction 
are  reared  around  both  alike.  If  they  do  not  avail  to  save  our  Univer* 
sities  from  the  threatened  organic  changes,  neither  will  they  avail  to  save 
our  Parish  Schools :  and  those  who  advocate  the  policy  of  concession, 
would  do  well  to  consider,  that  by  conceding  the  Universities,  they 
cannot  consistently  appeal  thereafter  to  the  Act  of  Security  in  defence  of 
our  Parish  Schools.  The  moment  they  concede  any  item  embraced 
within  the  sacred  national  warranty,  of  which  the  Act  was  designed  to 
be  the  perpetual  deed  and  memorial,  they  disqualify  themselves  thence- 
forward to  plead  the  Act  for  any  purpose,  or  in  any  emergency  whatever* 
They  are  virtually  acknowledging  it  to  be  a  dead  letter,  an  obsolete  old 
parchment,  that  cannot  be  used  now  in  enforcement  of  any  of  its  stipu- 
lated obligations.  Surely  they  themselves  will  shrink  from  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  their  own  principle. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  said,  that  the  party  whose  interests 
were  meant  to  be  protected  by  the  Act,  is  not  only  consenting  to  the 
threatened  change,  but  is  calling  for  it ;  that  the  Legislature  may  now 
proceed  in  their  educational  innovations  without  bad  faith,  since  both 
the  contracting  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  now  setting  aside 
the  ancient  stipulations  ;  and  that  the  call  of  the  Scottish  nation  is  ample 
justification  of  any  legislative  interference  for  reforming  our  educational 
institutions.  But  how  can  it  possibly  be  said  that  both  parties  are 
agreed,  when  the  Church,  in  whose  &vour  the  contract  was  solemnly 
sealed,  is  protesting  against  its  infraction  by  every  constitutional  means, 
and  with  an  earnestness  of  tone  befitting  so  perilous  a  juncture  ?  What 
can  the  Church  do  more  to  testify  her  disapproval  of  the  projected 
changes,  and  her  sense  of  injury  from  the  threatened  encroachments, 
than  she  is  doing  ?  She  has  appealed  i-espectfully  to  her  sacred  charter, 
and  pled  its  august  authority  against  all  such  violent  innovations  as  are 
now  proposed.  She  has  adopted  an  earnest  testimony  against  such  legis- 
lative measures  as  have  been  brought  before  Parliament,  impinging  upon 
her  ancient  and  solemnly  guaranteed  immunities :  and  she  has  sought  to 
bring  her  testimony  to  bear  in  the  high  places  of  the  kingdom,  by  in- 
troducing it  through  every  open  door  which  the  British  constitution 
presents.  Upon  every  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  secularise  her  institu- 
tions, she  renews  her  declaration  and  protest.  Were  any  constitutional 
means  of  resistance  lefl  untried,  or  were  she  betraying  a  lukewarm  into, 
rest  in  the  continued  integrity  and  binding  obligation  of  her  sacred  char. 
ter,  there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  the  above  plea.  But  what  can 
she  do  more  ?  She  cannot  employ  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  her  claims. 
The  weapons  of  her  warfare  are  spiritual  She  must  rest  content  to 
reason  and  expostulate  against  the  wrong.doing.     She  must  rely  on  the 
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justice  of  her  cause,  and  the  honourable  feeling  of  the  stronger  power. 
She  must  plead  the  word  of  promise  and  the  sealing  covenant  of  a 
great  and  mighty  nation :  and  so  long  as  the  claims  of  honour  and  the 
rights  of  truth  are  respected  by  British  statesmen,  she  is  safe  finom  the 
threatened  wrong. 

But,  say  her  enemies,  the  Church  may  think  what  she  pleases  of  her 
own  rights  and  privileges,  the  nation  consents  to  abandon  the  Act  of 
Security,  in  so  far  as  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  reformation  of  their 
educational  institutes. — But  who  or  what  is  "  the  nation  ?"  Is  the 
Church  no  part  of  it ;  or  so  insignificant  a  part,  as  to  be  held  of  no  ac- 
count in  any  great  national  mroremeRil  Yet  she  is  the  national  Church. 
Wherefore  concede  her  the  high  privilege  of  national  establishment,  if 
Bhe  is  not  reckoned  worthy  to  be  aught  set  by  in  matters  «fifectiBg  na- 
tional interests  ?  It  would  be  better  to  take  the  bolder  course  of  dis- 
establishing her,  than  to  pare  down  her  privileges,  and  stealthily  filch 
from  her  by  degrees  the  cherished  institutions  which  she  herself  created, 
which  she  always  nursed  with  especial  care,  and  which  she  has  ever  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  main  elements  of  her  greatness. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  here  carefully  noted,  that  the  outcry  of  dissenters 
is  not  to  be  viewed  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  or  as  the  demand  of  one 
of  the  contracting  parties.  It  is  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  must  coo- 
sent — not  her  enemies— ere  the  Act  of  Security  can  be  viewed  by  our 
legislators  as  open  to  revision.  It  was  at  her  desire  it  was  framed,  and 
by  her  consent  that  it  became  a  solemn  national  deed.  The  sectaries  in 
those  days  opposed  its  passing,  but  their  opposition  was  firuitless.  The 
&ct  is,  the  protection  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  all  her  immunities 
and  privileges,  was  made  the  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  any  negocia- 
tion  whatever  concerning  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  And  so  jealously 
was  this  guai-ded,  that  the  Commissioners  were  not  permitted  to  treat 
*'qfor  concerning  any  cJteration  of  the  worship,  diseipltne,  and  govern' 
ment  of  the  Church  of  this  kingdom,  as  now  by  law  established"  The 
Act  of  Security  was  made  to  embody  all  the  legal  enactments  in  fiivoor 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  to  contain  the  solemn  promise  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  that  it  should  be  held  part  and  parcel  of  the  Briti^ 
constitution  in  all  time  to  come.     Mark  the  solemn  declaration  : — 

"  That  it  shall  he  held  and  observed  in  all  time  coming  as  a  funda" 
mental  and  essential  condition  of  any  treaty  or  union  to  he  concluded 
betwixt  the  two  kingdoms,  without  any  alteration  thereof  y  or  derogation 
thereto,  in  any  sort,  for  ever.^ 

Some  of  the  members  boggled  at  the  words  "for  ever,"  affirming 
that  institutions  were  always  changing,  and  could  not  be  preserved  in 
the  same  state  for  ever,  however  willingly  and  honourably  they  might 
seek  to  implement  the  terms  of  their  treaty.  They  were,  however,  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  their  scruples,  as  nothing  less  binding  would  satisfy  our 
forefathers,  and  no  hope  could  otherwise  be  entertained  of  efTectiog  the 
projected  Union.  They  accepted  the  words,  and  pledged  the  national 
faith  and  honour  of  England,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  be 
protected  in  all  her  rights  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Now  we  readily  admit,  that  even  honourable  and  truthful  men  waif 
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find  it  impottible  to  ftilfil  a  bai^in,  thou^  honestly  in  earnest  in  striv- 
ing to  acquit  their  conscience  in  the  matter.  Circumstances  unforeseen 
and  unavoidable  frequently  incapacitate  men  to  meet  their  obligations  ; 
and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  pass  through  this  ordeal  with  reputation 
untamish^dj  and  honour  unsuspected,  even  by  the  parties  whom  they 
have  broaght  to  loss  and  hardship.  National  obligation,  too,  may  lack 
fulfilment^  when  civil  disorders  disorganise  the  spheres  of  government. 
Where  power  is  wanting  to  perform  an  honourable  purpose,  the  mere 
noa.performance  cannot  be  chargeable  as  a  crime.  The  case  is  different, 
however,  when  a  pretext  is  sought  to  evade  the  obligation  ;  and  it 
assumes  the  darkest  hue  of  dishonesty,  when  the  faith  of  the  trusting 
weaker  party  is  laughed  to  scorn,  and  her  rights  and  earnest  expostula- 
tions contemptuously  set  at  nought.  This  is  what  England  is  now 
asked  to  do— that  England  whose  woid  even  barbarian  hordes  are  soon 
taught  to  rely  on — ^to  whose  honoured  pledge  her  worst  enemies  can. 
freely  confide  their  lives — to  whose  sacred  shadow  the  oppressed  of  every 
clime  flee  for  safety — that  England  whose  pre-eminence  among  the  na- 
tions is  due  to  her  love  of  truth  and  the  purity  of  her  faith— to  her  high 
sense  of  honour,  and  her  scorn  of  wrong — her  zealous  attachment  to 
liberty,  and  her  respect  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others  I  That  na« 
tion  of  brave  and  honourable  men  are  asked  to  falsify  their  pledge,  and 
wmply  because  they  may  now  do  it  with  impunity  !  Were  she  the 
"  perfidious  Albion'*  that  her  ancient  rival  affirms  her  to  be,  we  might 
have  ground  to  apprehend  an  evil  future  ;  but,  being  the  soul  of  honour 
--one  who,  though  swearing  to  her  own  hurt,  changeth  not — it  would 
be  doing  her  a  wrong  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  perfidious  act  It 
was  not  in  vain,  we  trust,  that  our  fathers  so  joyously  reposed  on  Eng- 
land's good  faith  for  the  protection  of  their  dearly  purchased  liberties, 
wad  looked  so  hopefully  to  the  times  and  evenU  of  future  generations. 
Hear  what  an  Englishman,  and  one  who  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Union,  wrote  about  nine  years  after  that  event  was  accomplished : — 

"But  now  the  security,  liberty,  and  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  being  twisted  with  the  English  constitution,  and  built  upon  the 
same  foundation  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  becomes  invul- 
nerable, unless  we  shall  suppose  the  whole  ecclesiastic  and  civil  constitu- 
tion of  Qreat  Britain  should  suffer  a  convulsion,  and  be  overturned  and 
destroyed.  Nor  had  the  Church  of  Scotland  so  good  a  security  for  her 
establishment  before ;  her  nobility  and  representatives  being  not  the  best 
inends  to  her  constitution,  oflen  offended  at  the  severity  of  her  disci- 
plwie,  and  in  part  debauched  firom  her  principles  by  the  levity  and  fashion 
w  the  court:  and  it  was  more  than  probable  that  in  time  they  might 
nave  given  a  blow  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  which  now  it  is 
r^  o«*/  of  their  power  to  do." 

Thus  it  will  be  observed,  that  Englishmen  anticipated  being  called 
»*pon  to  defend  the  Church  of  Scotland,  even  against  Scotchmen,  and 
were  quite  prepared  to  perform  their  word  faithfully.  Their  Act  of  Se- 
^ty  did  not  merely  bar  themselves  from  ever  innovating  upon  the  con- 
"^tution  of  the  Scottish  Church  ;  they  felt  themselves,  moreover,  bound 
^  guard  their  sacred  trust  from  every  assault,  though  the  assnult  should 
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be  organiBed  by  Scotchmen.  The  timea  in  which  we  live  were  aetoally 
anticipatedj  and  the  conduct  proper  for  Englishmen  to  adopt  dearly  ex- 
posed. Now  shall  we  see  whether  the  old  faith  and  trust-worthineas  of 
England  has  descended,  the  noblest  inheritance  of  her  sons.  The  Church, 
by  an  unprecedented  concurrence  of  untoward  events,  is  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  danger.  Unworthy  advantage  is  taken  of  her  state  by  the  power- 
ful sectarianism  of  Scotland.  She  has  become  a  besieged  city«  and  the 
enemy  are  preparing  to  pull  down  and  lay  level  with  the  ground  the 
stout  and  stately  bulwarks  which  she  reared  with  much  pains*  and  on 
which  her  future  prosperity  is  suspended.  Calling  to  mind  the  promised 
aid  of  England  in  this  the  critical  hour  of  her  destiny,  she  appeals  to  the 
honest  heart  and  the  strong  arm  of  her  ally.  Surely  the  appeal  will  not 
be  in  vain. 

For  the  further  security  of  the  Church,  or  rather  to  make  astursnee 
doubly  sure»  it  was  enacted — 

^'  That  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  shall,  in  all  time  coming,  at 
his  or  her  accession  to  the  Crown,  swear  and  subscribe,  that  they  shall 
inviolably  maintain  and  preserve  the  foresaid  settlement  of  the  tme 
Protestant  religion,  with  the  gove^itment,  worship,  discipline,  rights, 
and  privileges  of  Mis  Church,  as  above  established  by  the  law  of  this 
kingdom," 

That  oath  was  designed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  such  mea* 
sures  as  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Cowan  and  Lord  Melgund  ever  passing 
into  law.  It  was  certainly  not  meant  to  be  a  dead  letter,  or  an  empty 
ceremony.  It  was  not  understood  to  be  a  &cile  and  evanescent  arrange- 
ment,  which  any  subsequent  Parliament  could  alter,  modify,  or  revoke. 
Upon  these  points,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Cowan  and  Lord  Mel* 
gund  have  attained  to  more  enlightened  views  than  were  entertaiaed  in 
former  times.  It  is,  however,  a  note-worthy  point,  that  the  framers  of 
the  oath  intended  to  guard  against  the  very  thing  which  these  innovaton 
propose  to  do  ;  and  what  they  intended  they  have  actually  done,  with 
such  carefulness  and  precision  of  terms,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  evade 
the  meaning,  or  escape  from  the  obligation.  Men  who  coolly  propose  to 
the  Sovereign  to  do  what  the  Sovereign  has  solemnly  sworn  never  to  do, 
must  be  prepared,  one  would  think,  with  reasons  for  a  course  so  extraor- 
dinary and  momentous.  Do  they  propose  to  exempt  her  by  Parliamen« 
tary  authority,  from  all  the  responsibility  which  the  oath  is  understood 
to  involve  ?  But  a  conscientious  and  God-fearing  prince  will  decline  to 
be  absolved  by  one  party  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath  taken  to  and  in 
favour  of  another.  Were  it  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament  that 
were  to  be  dealt  with,  their  proposed  absolution  might  satisfy  the  cexh 
science  ;  since,  if  ill  and  afflictive  results  follow  the  proposed  course,  they 
have  themselves  wholly  to  blame — they  have  deliberately  iaksaa  upon 
themselves  the  sole  responsibility.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  for 
Parliament  itself  to  break  through  the  sanctions  of  solemn  treaties  and 
the  solemnities  of  a  fair  covenant,  and  then  try  to  persuade  the  SoveieigB 
to  be  as  wicked  as  itself.  It  is  itself  bound  by  an  engagement  as  soknm 
as  ever  any  nation  was  bound  by — so  sacred  that.  If  not  binding,  na- 
tional obligation  is  a  iiotton,  and  national  treaties  a  &rce.     It  violatfli 
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all  these  sanctities  before  it  is  ready  to  deal  with  the  royal  conscience — 
it  violates  all  these  sanctities  as  a  necessary  preparative  for  the  proposed 
absolution.  Its  own  wicked  breach  of  a  solemn  engagement  is  the  qua- 
lifying preliminary  for  dealing  effectively  with  the  royal  pledge :  and  its 
absolution  of  majesty  from  the  obligation  of  the  oath  is  a  double  crime, 
which,  one  would  think,  is  not  much  calculated  to  release  one  from  the 
moral  obligation  on  which  we  insist. 

It  is  therefore  a  most  serious  measure  which  is  thus  brought  in  for 
discussion,  and  pertinaciously  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  Legislature. 
It  is  a  serious  thing  to  the  Church,  for  it  loosens  the  foundations  laid 
for  her  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  our  forafathers  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent rock  of  the  British  constitution.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  national 
morality  ;  for  it  weakens  the  sacred  obligaticm  of  moral  duty,  and  teaches 
the  people  to  make  light  of  their  national  responsibilities,  and  of  public 
&ith.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms ;  for  it  seeks 
to  violate  that  settlement  that  altered  the  line  of  succession,  and  to  strip 
away  some  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the  British  crown.  And  we 
may  add,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  the  best  interests  of  religion. 

Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Bryce,  delivered  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1845,  in  sup- 
port  of  Principal  Lee's  motion  to  petition  Parliament  against  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  in  the  Universities  of  Scotland.  Dr. 
Bryce  has  taken  a  very  leading  part  in  the  whole  educational  controversy. 
He  has  ably  and  elaborately  defended  the  system  of  education  established 
by  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  Presbyterian  forefathers.  He  has  ever  faith- 
fully pled  for  the  grand  distinctive  element  of  that  system, — the  careful 
dailjf  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  truths  of  the  Bihle,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Standards  of  the  Church.  He  does  not  deem  it,  like  some,  a 
pinident  thing,  or  a  matter  of  expediency,  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  mitigate  their  hostility,  or  to  ensure  more  advantageous  terms 
in  the  event  of  future  changes.  He  finds  the  old  system  fenced  around 
with  sacred  national  safeguards,  which  must  for  ever  preclude  honoumble 
men's  interference, — he  finds  it,  besides,  perfectly  defensible  on  its  own 
merits.  Upon  both  grounds,  he  has  ever  been  ready  to  meet  the  enemy. 
He  has  successfully  rebutted  all  their  arguments ;  he  has  caught  the 
feeling  of  the  Church,  and  enjoys  her  confidence  on  the  educational  ques- 
tion,  to  an  extent  that  enables  him  to  "  lift  his  testimony"  with  every 
advantage  of  place  and  circumstance,  and  with  all  the  enforcement  which 
the  Church  can  give.  Upon  the  more  religious  aspect  of  the  question  he 
speaks  thus : — 

^  The  supporters  of  this  bill  mast  maintain  that  education  may  be  wisely 
and  safely  dislocated  firom  the  connection  in  which,  in  this  oountrv,  it  has 
ever  stood  to  religion.  This  view  of  the  question  touches  upon  infinitely 
higher  aud  more  momentous  interests,  than  maintaining  a  privilesed  ecde* 
siastical  polity  in  its  rights,  or  filling  a  national  university  with  the  youth 
of  the  country ;  yet  has  it  not  received  the  attention  which  it  so  richly  de* 
serves.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  said  on  the  necessity  of  a  Test  in  our  schools 
and  nniversitipB,  that  nothing  opposed  to  religion  shall  be  taught  to  our 
young  men.     I  acknowledge  1  desiderate  somethmg  more  positive  than  this 
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— I  want  a  security,  that  religion  shall  he  taught  to  the  youth  to  be  edi* 
cated  in  our  Universities,  and  taught  at  every  stage  and  step  of  their  pro- 
gress. And  I  do  not  receive  a  satisfactory  reply  when  I  am  told,  that  un- 
der thb  bill,  this  is  provided  for,  in  still  maintaining  Tests  as  reeards  the 
Theological  chairs.  Our  securities,  I  sav,  must  he  stretched  further  tlun 
this  b^ore  our  youth  are  safe  from  all  danger,  before  our  Christian  Uni- 
versities are  what  Christian  Universities  ought  to  be.  They  must  extend 
to  your  lay-chairs  themselves,  just  because  from  them  may  emanate  the 
deadliest  (toison  of  infidel  and  irreligious  instruction ;  just  because  from  them 
ought  to  come,  in  their  proper  time  and  place,  the  purest  lessons  of  piety. 
I  say  not  that  any  tests  will  give  you  absolute  secunty  against  the  evil,  or 
absolute  assurance  of  reaching  the  good ;  but  it  is  surely  the  obviously  wise 
part  to  adopt  the  best  within  your  reach ;  and  it  is  a  principle  on  which 
statesmen  and  legislators  proceed  in  other  matters,  that  men  will  not  profess 
to  believe  that  in  which  they  have  no  faith,  or  become  bound  to  keep  op 
that  which  they  are  pledged  to  destroy ;  and  that,  consequently,  they  will 
not  seek  the  office  where  such  obligations  must  first  be  come  under.  It  ia, 
Sir^  under  the  operation  of  this  principle,  that  Tests  have  been  productive 
of  an  extent  of  public  good^  for  which  they  do  not  obtain  the  credit  they  de- 
serve. They  have  never  shut  the  door  of  a  Christian  school  against  a  Cliris- 
tian  teacher ;  and  if  they  have  excluded  the  infidel  professor,  even  of  **  Eu- 
ropean reputation,"  who  had  too  much  honour,  first  to  take  and  then  to 
evade  the  obligation,  are  they  to  be  cast  aside  as  the  worthless  and  peraicioQa 
laws  which  this  Bill  would  have  us  to  believe  ?  Let  me,  then,  take  the 
case  of  the  chair  of  Anatomy  itself  in  one  of  our  Universities.  Let  roe  ssv, 
that  the  professor  of  Anatomy,  who,  after  demonstrating  to  his  pupils  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  frame— the  astonishing  skill  and  wisdom 
which  every  part  of  it  displays — the  singular  adaptation  of  the  means  to 
the  end  in  view— fails  to  follow  up  his  lecture,  by  directing  his  students  to  the 
contemplation  and  the  adoration  of  that  Being,  who  is  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  all  thb  wonderfully  animated  fabric,  does  not  teach  Anatomy  as  it 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  Christian  University  of  a  Christian  oountiy.  But  to 
what  does  this  bill  conduct  ?  It  is  not  merely,  that  it  leaves  you  without 
the  only  means,  perhaps,  within  your  power  of  securiog  this  great  object ; 
but  it  opens  the  door  to  this  further  danger,  that  you  may  have  a  Profeasor 
of  Anatomy,  who  shall  most  ably  demonstrate  on  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man finime,  and  conclude  his  lecture  in  these  words, — *  Gentlemen,  all  this 
is  owing  to  chance.'  " 

It  certainly  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  institutions  now 
under  legislative  consideration,  are  Christian  Universities ;  and  that  of 
this  Christianity  these  obnoxious  Tests  are  at  once  the  expression  and 
safeguard.  It  must  be  viewed  by  every  Christian  mind  as  a  question 
of  vast  importance,  whether  any  procedure  that  tends  to  the  derogation 
of  their  Christian  character  is  justifiable  under  any  circumstances ;  and 
if  so,  whether  the  justifying  circumstances  now  exist,  to  render  legisla- 
tive interference  in  the  way  supposed  safe  and  proper.  We  confess  for 
ourselves  that  we  cannot  imagine  any  circumstances  that  could  justify  a 
course  so  momentous,  as  that  of  unchristianising  a  system  in  any  degree 
whatever ;  much  less  those  institutes  that  owe  their  origin  to  Christia- 
nity, and  have  borne  hitherto  the  impress  and  stamp  of  their  original. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  push  Christianity  out  from  spheres  where 
its  authority  had  been  deemed  hitherto  unchallengeable — ^nay,  even  from 
the  more  distinctive  arena  of  its  peculiar  and  proper  agency,  to  spheres 
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of  itB  own  direct  creation.  We  would  not  willingly  yield  to  this  evil 
current ;  nor  underlie  the  responsibility  of  assenting  to  a  single  step  in 
that  direction.  Believing  that  no  sphere  is  exempt  from  Christian  obli- 
gation»  it  is  due  to  truth  to  do  our  utmost  all — ^however  little  that  all 
may  be — to  maintain  its  cause  everywhere,  and  to  succour  its  continued 
practical  control  over  places  and  persons,  where  heretofore  it  has  held 
sway.  Having  great  faith,  moreover,  in  the  efficacy  of  Christian  truth 
to  create,  wheresoever  its  presence  is  practically  recognised^  an  element 
of  pure  and  elevated  felicity,  we  are  not  actuated  by  any  wicked  design 
against  their  peace  in  striving  to  keep  all  our  students  under  its  practical 
but  genial  sway.  Wherefore  the  young  men  devoting  themselves  to 
medical  and  legal  studies,  should  be  deemed  not  the  proper  objects  of  our 
Christian  care,  or  the  proper  subjects  of  Christian  influence,  we  are  really 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  What  is  held  to  be  indispensable  to  the  divinity 
student,  as  a  formative  element  of  character,  and  as  an  available  power 
in  opening  before  him  a  pure  and  honourable  career,  must  surely  be  held 
equally  indispensable  to  all  others.  This  Christian  element  is,  one 
would  hope,  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  professional  appliance,  suit- 
able enough  to  divinity,  but  not  proper  to  the  medical  or  legal  profes- 
sions.  It  is  a  life-imparting  power,  equally  suited  to  and  needed  by  all ; 
a  pervading  and  diftusive  influence  of  wholesome  truth,  and  the  divinely 
appointed  nourishment  of  man's  spiritual  growth.  The  introduction  of 
this  element  to  every  department  of  educational  action,  is  a  wise  and 
befitting  adaptation  to  man's  nature,  as  well  as  the  simple  application  of 
the  trust  which  Christ  deposited  with  his  Church. 

If  the  religious  sentiment  is  an  integral  element  of  man's  nature,  is  it 
to  be  so  lightly  set  by  as  to  be  overlooked  in  all  educational  arrange- 
ments ?  AH  who  believe  in  man's  immortality  and  future  state,  all 
who  read  man's  destiny  in  the  light  of  revelation,  and  recognise  his 
future  accountability  to  his  Maker,  will  agree  that  the  religious  senti- 
ment claims  our  first  and  last  care  for  its  right  guidance  and  nurture. 
Its  proper  education  ought  to  transcend  in  interest  the  education  of  the 
mere  citizen  of  the  state,  as  far  as  heaven  transcends  earth,  the  interests 
of  eternity  those  of  time.  To  leave  it  wholly  out  of  account  in  our  edu- 
cational means  and  appliances,  is  a  crime  against  the  very  highest  inte- 
rests of  man.  But  it  will  not— it  cannot  be  ignored.  To  leave  it  alone, 
is  to  misdirect  it.  A  garden  unkept  will  still  grow  weeds.  The  soul  of 
man,  though  left  uncared  for,  will  still  bring  forth  fruit,  but  the  fruit  of 
shame  and  dishonour,  of  bitterness  and  death. 

The  education  of  the  intellect  alone,  however  wisely  conducted,  is  ra- 
dically defective.  To  be  suitable  to  man's  estate,  and  worthy  of  the 
name,  education  must  embrace  the  whole  nature  of  man.  One  faculty, 
or  set  of  Acuities,  ought  not  to  be  stimulated  and  quickened,  while  others 
are  stinted,  or  left  to  pine  or  run  to  waste.  It  must  surely  be  the  cor- 
rect idea  of  education,  to  view  it  as  the  development  and  cultivation  of 
ail  the  faculties  implanted  by  Qod  in  the  human  subject — physical,  tn- 
teiieetual,  moral,  and  reltgious.  We  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  The  importance  of  the  first  two  are  readily  enough  ac- 
knowledged.    The  last  two,  though  indispensable  to  man's  happiness 
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here  and  hereafter,  and  immensely  more  comprehensive  in  their  actios 
and  issues,  are  yet  deemed  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by 
the  world,  when  the  momentous  question  of  education  falls  to  be  deter- 
mined.  Time  it  is  that  those  who  value  the  Christian  faith  as  the  sav. 
ing  salt  of  society,  bestir  themselves  in  its  service,  lest  slackness  in  council, 
and  supineness  in  the  field  of  effoit,  prove  the  occasion  of  hurt  and  irre. 
mediable  wrong  to  that  which  they  so  highly  prize.  Humbling  will  be 
the  reflection,  that  timely  energy  might  have  averted  the  blow  ;  keen 
the  regrets,  if  the  energetic  spirit  is  wanting  when  the  crisis  calls.  It 
may  seem  to  some  a  little  thing  to  admit  the  Christless  element  to  the 
''  secular"  professorships.  It  cannot  be  a  little  thing  to  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian  institute — to  vitiate  the  constitution  of  an  entire 
scheme  of  national  education — to  introduce  a  poison  into  the  system, 
though  seemingly  confined  to  the  remote  extremities.  Obsta  prineipiu 
»— the  beginnings  of  evil  are  weak,  and  easily  restrained.  Yield  them 
time  and  space  to  spread,  and  then,  speedily  overwhelmed,  you  must 
needs  expiate  by  long  years  of  grief  your  past  unfaithfulness  in  the  criti. 
cal  and  now  irrecoverable  moment  of  fortune* 

Many,  however,  admit  the  force  of  such  arguments  when  applied  to 
schools,  but  demur  to  their  applicability  to  Universities.  A  Univer- 
sity is  not,  it  seems,  to  be  hampered  with  religious  sciuples  and  priestly 
interferences.  Religion  is  a  totally  uncalled-for  thing,  and  an  irking  ob- 
truder  within  the  cool  retreats  of  philosophy  and  science.  The  young 
gentlemen  are  above  being  interfered  with  in  their  proper  professionat 
studies.  Their  freedom  of  thought  must  not  be  endangered  by  the  most 
distant  approximation  to  creeds  and  confessions.  It  is  science  which 
they  crave,  and  not  divinity ;  and  with  their  immediate  object  in  going 
to  the  University,  religion  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. — All  this  is 
plausible  enough.  It  requires,  however,  only  a  very  cursory  glance  to 
discover  its  fallacy  ;  if  religion  can  be  shewn  to  have  ado  with  schools,  it 
will  also,  by  the  very  same  arguments,  be  proved  to  have  ado  with  uni- 
versities. Our  forefathers  deemed  that  religion  had  ado  with  everything, 
and  with  all  orders,  ranks,  and  classes  of  men  ;  and  in  org^ising  their 
admirable  system  of  national  education,  they  saw  no  reason  why  any 
part  of  it  should  be  exempted  from  the  Christian  element.  Helicon 
with  them  was  not  an  instrument  of  state-craft,  for  keeping  the  naasses 
in  awe.  It  was  the  apt  and  answerable  element  of  life  for  man's  im- 
mortal, spiritual  part — apt  and  answerable  alike  for  peer  and  peasant, 
for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  student  at  the  university,  and  the  rustic  child 
at  the  country  school. 

Yet  our  admiration  is  forcibly  awakened,  when  we  contemplate  their 
delicate  reserve  and  wise  consideration  in  dealing  with  a  question  of  such 
nicety.  The  only  point  they  sought  to  make  sure  of,  was  the  presence 
of  living  Christianity  as  a  plastic  educational  power  ;  and  they  desired 
nothing  more  than  this  in  School,  College,  or  University.  Hence  the 
Test  was  imposed  on  the  master  alone,  while  the  pupil  was  left  entirely 
finee.  They  were  content  to  admit  the  youth  of  every  denomination  and 
clasa,  without  exacting  any  confession  of  faith — imposing  any  pledge- 
inquiring  into  the  religious  creed  of  the  parents— or  binding  to  futurs 
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eonformity  to  the  established  fonii  of  worship.  It  was  due  to  the  claims 
of  truth,  and  essential  to  a  right  system  of  education,  that  Christianity 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  young.  They  did  not,  however,  ima- 
gine that,  to  insure  the  recommendation  of  Christian  truth  to  the  youth- 
&l  mind,  or  the  forcible  agency  of  Christian  tnith  as  an  educational 
power,  it  was  needful  to  teach  Chribtian  formulas.  They  understood  and 
sought  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  religion,  the  silent  eloquence  of  character, 
knowing  well  iiow  contagious  a  revered  Professor's  known  sentiments 
and  example  are  with  his  students,  even  though  not  a  word  be  uttered 
in  the  class-room  in  exposition  or  enforcement  of  his  peculiar  views. 
They  imagined  that  an  infidel  Professor,  though  honourably  eschewing 
all  fldlusion  to  the  subject  of  religion,  must  insensibly  influence  the  be- 
liefs of  his  students.  Incalculable  hurt  may  be  thus  done  to  the  minds 
of  young  men,  at  a  time  when  ardent  enthusiasm,  impatience  of  restraint, 
the  luxury  of  independent  thought,  and  the  passion  for  novelty,  impel  to 
bold  originality,  and  hitherto  untested  experiences.  Then,  beyond  all 
periods  of  life,  is  it  needful  to  temper  bold  speculation,  and  to  regulate 
vehement  impulse,  by  bringing  the  resistless  might  of  a  venerated  eha* 
racier  to  bear  upon  them.  Hence  our  fathers,  in  their  wise  considera. 
tion  for  the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young,  determined  to  exclude,  if 
ponibie,  from  all  professorships,  men  whose  opinions  were  at  variance 
with  Christian  faith,  as  wanting  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the 
office,  however  brilliant  might  be  their  scientific  acquirements.  Better 
far  to  have  the  services  of  one  whose  life  is  pure,  and  whose  character 
and  known  opinions,  instead  of  detracting  from  the  authority  of  religion, 
would- illustrate  and  enforce  its  claims.  Otherwise  it  were  unseemly,  in 
the  same  institution,  and  under  the  same  roof,  to  find  theology  and 
science  palpably  at  variance — atheistic  science  busily  undoing  what  theo* 
logy  had  done. 

The  times,  we  admit,  are  athirst  for  change,  and  eager  for  action.  To 
many  it  appears  the  utterance  of  a  lagging  and  timid  spirit,  to  plead  for 
perpetuating  the  old  organizations  of  our  forefathers,  framed  in  limited 
experience,  and  adapted  to  a  ruder  age.  While  we  write,  we  see  faces 
of  friends — faithful  and  true  they  have  ever  been — bent  upon  us  in  dis* 
approval.  They  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new  era,  and  are  inspired 
with  lofliest  anticipations  of  the  good  time  coming.  An  enthusiasm  full 
of  hope  and  exaltation  plays  on  every  feature,  and  glows  in  every  word. 
There  must  be  progress  for  them — an  onward-pressing  coui*se  of  improve- 
ment and  elevation.  In  order  to  this,  there  must  be  chani/e,  a  revision 
of  old  things  and  the  creation  of  new,  to  meet  the  blessing  of  the  future^ 
and  to  catch  it  as  it  falls.  The  rectitude  of  their  motives,  their  glowing 
zeal  for  truth,  the  elevation  and  purity  of  their  aspirations,  and  their 
brave  hopefulness  and  energy  of  character,  must  ever  endear  them  to  our 
heart,  and  never,  we  trust,  the  less  that  we  must  here  agree  to  differ. 
They  are  beguiled  by  the  plausible  guises  under  which  changes  the  most 
momentous  are  presented  to  their  view.  To  abide  by  the  old  idea  of 
education,  and  the  old  system,  is,  it  stiems,  to  lag  behind  the  movement, 
and  to  &11  into  the  powerless  and  despised  rear.  To  break  away  from 
the  old  ideas  and  practice,  is  to  hreek  the  yoke  of  a  rude  antiquity,  to 
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re-organise  an  effete  system,  and  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  hopeful  career 
of  glorious  process,  A  charming  prospect,  doubtless^— enchanting  t» 
youth,  and  congenial  to  its  ardour ;  but  one,  as  we  have  seen,  which  the 
projected  changes  must  utterly  fail  to  realise. 

We  do  not  anticipate  a  speedy  termination  to  the  controversy  now- 
engaged  in.  The  agitation  will  be  sustained  by  interest  when  argument 
fails ;  and  the  Church  will  require  all  her  wisdom  and  all  her  wakeful- 
ness for  the  conflict.  Meanwhile  it  is  encouraging  to  reflect,  that  she  is 
not  as  yet  met  in  the  field  of  controversy  with  arguments  of  much 
weight  or  consideration.  She  is  oflen  met  by  the  sneering  levity  and 
bluster  of  a  rude  power,  sometimes  by  the  haughty  disdain  of  self-exalt- 
ing  conceit,  and  sometimes  by  the  overbearing  arrogance  of  bigotry,  petted 
and  nursed  carefully  by  political  tact  in  high  places.  We  do  not  under- 
rate the  influence  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  against  the  Church. 
It  is  powerful,  and  may,  if  Gt)d  avert  it  not,  issue  in  lamentable  results 
for  the  country.  But  we  cannot  but  augur  well  of  the  future,  if  the 
Church  prove  faithful  to  herself,  and  the  cause  entrusted  to  her  charge. 
Let  us  take  all  encouragement  from  the  fi^ct,  that  it  is  God's  truth  Aq 
is  called  to  contend  for,  and  that  God's  blessing  will  &11  upon  her  every 
effort  in  its  defence.  Her  enemies  in  this  controversy  are,  though  un- 
consciously, the  enemies  of  the  Bible.  Let  it  never  be  recorded  of  her, 
that  she  failed  in  the  hour  of  need,  to  defend  uncompromisingly  the  pre- 
cious charter  of  her  liberties — the  trust  deposited  with  her  by  her  glo- 
rious Head — and  the  honour  and  claims  of  Him  who  is  the  God  of  na- 
tions and  the  Lord  of  all. 

There  are  several  points  which  we  leave  untouched  for  the  present. 
A  full  report  of  both  the  recent  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  Education,  is  now  before  us.  Ail,  we  presume,  that  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  new  measures,  is  said  now.  Our  readers,  when 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  them  again,  will  be  put  in  full 
possession  of  the  arguments  of  the  seculaiists,  and  will  be  utterly  asto- 
nished at  their  hopeless  and  pitiable  impotency,  and  at  the  conduct  of 
our  innovating  reformers,  in  proposing  courses  so  bold,  without  a  single 
valid  argument  to  bear  them  out. 


Speech  deUvered  in  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  ftjth  May  1845.  By 
Jambs  Brtgb,  D.D.  On  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  in  the 
Universities  of  Scotland.     Revised  Edition. 

Wb  make  no  apology,  at  the  present  critical  period,  in  placing  before 
our  readers  the  following  eloquent  extract  from  the  Speech  of  Dr.  Bryoe. 

^  But  I  shall  go  on,  Sir,  to  ask,  how  this  Bill,  if  passed  into  a  law.  Is  to 
affect  our  Universities  themselves  ?  And  here  I  am  also  keeping  clear  of 
the  high  religious  ground,  and  dealing  only  with  secular  and  selfish  mterests. 
And  I  would  ask,  if  these  are  to  be  promoted  by  opening  the  chain  in  our 
Universities  to  men  of  any  reHgiony  or  to  men  of  no  religion  whatever  ?  Sir, 
I  have  that  reliance  on  the  regard  paid  to  the  religious  welfare  of  their  sons 
by  the  parents  of  Scotland,  toiat  I  entertain  not  a  doubt,  that  should  this 
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Dill  sqooeed,  in  filling  your  chairs  with  infidel  profeasora,  it  will  (dso  be 
found  to  have  shut  your  clas^hroonis  against  the  pious  youth  of  the  country. 
And  if  these  youths  are  seen  flocking  to  the  sectarian  iniltitution,  where  se- 
curity is  aflToraed  that  their  minds  sluiU  not  be  poisoned  by  infidel  and  anti- 
christian  doctrines,  and  shall  be  found  deserting  the  national  Universitiefi, 
where,  if  this  Bill  becomes  law,  no  such  security  will  be  found,  1,  for  one, 
shall  bid  them  '  God-speed.'    1  shall  have  no  regrets  to  offer  on  this  ground, 
that  the  publicly-endowed,  the  State-established  institution,  has  ceased  to 
boast  of  an  attendance  of  students,  as  it  will  then  have  ceased  to  deserve  the 
support  of  a  Christian  country.    Let  those,  therefore,  who  look  no  &rther 
than  their  own  mere  pecuniary  interests,  and  would  abolish  all  tests,  that  a 
rival  college  may  not  strip  them  of  their  students,  take  care  that  they  do 
not  incur  the  very  danger  they  are  so  desirous  to  avoid.     They  are  calculat- 
ing on  an  advance  in  the  liberalism  of  the  age,  at  which  the  people  of  Scot- 
land have  not  yet  arrived ;  and  thev  ai'e  forgetting  the  revulsion  of  feeling, 
to  which  such  an  outrage  as  this  Bill  offers  to  all  mat  Scotsmen  have  hither- 
to held  sacred  and  indisputable,  may  be  found  to  give  rise.     The  present  is 
the  most  desperate  legislaiive  plunge  into  dpathy  and  disregard  of  all  that 
has  hitherto  distinguished  Scotland  as  a  nappy  and  flourishing  countiy; 
which  we  have  yet  been  called  to  witness :  and  as  our  existing  schools  have 
for  ages  stood  and  flourished  upon  what  this  measure  comes  avowedly  to 
destroy,  it  seems  the  greatest  folly  and  infatuation  to  think,  that  by  such 
changes,  these  schools  are  to  be  rendered  still  more  rich  and  prospering. 
Yet  such  an  error  has  evidently  got  hold  of  not  a  few^  whO|  on  this  narrow 
and  interested  ground,  are  advocating  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament; 
scared,  as  these  men  are,  by  the  phantom  of  deserted  class-rooms,  if,  forsooth, 
the  doors  of  our  Universities  are  not  opened  to  professors  and  lecturers  of 
'  European  reputation'  in  science  and  literature  !     Why,  Sir,  waving  the 
religious  and  Uhristian  qualifications,  which  1  trust  the  Scottish  parent  will 
ever  demand  from  the  instructor  of  his  sons,  in  whatever  department  he 
may  be  found,  are  those  who  reason  after  this  fashion  to  be  told,  that  the 
podsession  by  the  master  of  the  most  brilliant  acquirements  in  science,  is 
not  always  a  guarantee  that  knowledge  shall  be  most  successfully  imparted 
to  the  scholar  ?   How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  less  dazzling  is  the  more 
effective  teacher ! 

"  I  have  not.  Sir,  spoken  of  the  power  which  the  Established  Church 
possesses,  and  may  be  driven  to  put  forth,  of  determining  from  whose  hands 
she  shall  take  the  certificates  of  that  attendance  and  progress  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  classes,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Theological  curriculum. — 
Withstanding,  as  she  is  this  day  doing,  the  disturbance  of  that  relationship 
in  which  she  has  always  stood  to  the  Universities  of  the  land,  it  might  be 
out  of  keeping  even  to  hin^at  that  separation  being  one  day  brought  about 
by  her  own  hand ;  but  I  would  have  those,  who  advocate  this  Bill  on  the 
narrow  ground  of  filling  their  class-rooms  and  their  pockets,  to  keep  in  mind 
the  retaliation  within  tne  Church's  reach.  1  trust  and  hope  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Legislature  will  avert  this  evil  day  of  retribution ;  but  come  it 
must,  if  the  choice  is  given  to  the  Church  of  receiving  her  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  from  a  pure,  or  a  tainted,  or  even  suspected  source.  Nor  let 
our  Universities  '  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,*  that  what  they 
would  lose  in  the  Establiihed,  they  would  gain  in  the  Free  and  Dissenting 
Churches  of  Scotland.  Enough  has  already  transpired  to  shew  them  the 
folly  of  such  an  expectation,  and  to  convince  them,  that  if  tliey  are,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  to  continue  the  National  Seminaries,  where  Christian  youth  of 
all  sects  may  receive  education,  they  must  maintain  the  Christian  sentinel 
at  the  door,  who  shall  demand  the  pass-word  of  a  Grospcl  Creed  in  doctrine 
and  in  government,  as  laid  down  in  some  recognised  standard.     With  that 
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sentinel  the  present  Bill  very  unoeremonioudy  dispenses ;  but  I  h&we  much' 
mistaken  the  Christian  feeling  of  this  countiy,  if  it  be  found  to  respond  to 
such  a  proposal,  however  much  public  opinion  may  be  divided  on  the  minor 

S>ints  that  have  so  long  and  so  unhappily  divided  the  Christian  body.  This 
ill,  so  far  as  it  breaks  the  bond  of  union  between  the  National  Church  and 
the  National  University,  may  find  its  supporters ;  but  so  far  as  it  throws 
loose  the  education  of  our  youth  among  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  infi- 
delity and  heresy,  it  were  a  libel  and  a  reproach,  alike  upon  the  Voluntaiy 
and  the  Churchman,  to  suppose  that,  for  one  moment^  it  can  receive  their 
approbation." 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Bihlioiheca  Sacra  and  Biblical  Repository.     Combined  Series.     No.  I. 
Edinburgh  :  Forbes  &  Wilson. 

Wb  have  only  time  at  present  to  announce  to  our  readers  the  publi* 
cation  of  the  above  celebrated  Review  in  our  city,  of  which  the  above  is 
the  first  number.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  conducted  by  B.  B.  Edwards 
and  E.  H.  Park,  Professors  of  Andover,  with  the  special  co-operation  of 
Dr.  Robinson  (author  of  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine),  and  Professors 
Moses  Stuart  and  H.  B.  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood.  Such  a 
work  is  much  needed  in  this  country,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  success. 

"  In  adverting"  (we  quote  from  the  Prospectus,)  "  to  the  principles  on 
which  this  work  is  conducted,  it  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  editors  and 
contributors  to  suppi  v  essays  and  discussions  of  sterling  and  permanent  cha- 
racter, so  that  the  volumes  shall  be  regarded  as  an  important  addition  to  any 
library.  Articles  will  be  sought  on  topics  which  will  be  viewed  as  valnahle 
twenty,  or  even  fifty  years  hence,  in  preference  to  those  of  a  temporaiy  or 
merely  popular  character  : — in  short,  the  great  aim  of  the  conductors  is  to 
produce  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Journal  of  an  elevated  character,  which 
will  be  viewed  abroad  as  doing  honour  to  the  scholarship  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  will  directly  advance  the  interests  of  sound  learning  and 
pure  religion.  It  will  embrace  Theology  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  com- 
prehending the  Literature  of  the  Scriptures.  Biblical  Criticism,  Natural  and 
Revealed  Theology,  Church  History,  with  the  History  of  the  Chiistian 
Doctrines  and  Sacred  Rhetoric.  Special  prominence  will  be  given  to  Sacred 
Literature.  It  will  be  the  aim  to  procure  for  evexy  Number  two  or  three 
Articles  at  least,  explanatoiy  or  illustrative  of  the  Scriptures,  direct  exposi- 
tions of  the  Text,  or  discussions  in  the  rich  field  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Par- 
ticular facilities  in  some  parts  of  this  department  are  supplied  by  American 
Missionaries  resident  in  Syria  and  Western  Asia,  and  by  travellers  in  the  East 
We  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  the  discussions  of  a  more  abstract  nature  by 
the  insertion  in  each  Number,  if  possible,  of  one  piece  of  Biography.  To  a 
limited  extent,  questions  in  Niental  and  Moral  Philosophy  wiU  be  discussed, 
partly  on  account  of  their  immediate  and  important  bearing  upon  Theology, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  questions  themselves. 
Some  attention  will  also  be  paid  to  Classical  Literature.  Many  of  our  sub- 
scribers, and  some  of  our  most  valued  contributors,  are  Presidents  and  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Colleges.  No  publication  in  this  country  is  specially  devoted 
to  the  classical  languages.  They  furnish  many  topics  of  special  interest,  and 
which  have  important  relations  to  Sacred  Literature." 
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EilenSeymour;  or,  the  Bud  and  the  Flower.  By  Mrs.  Savilb  Shbphsrd, 
(formerly  Anne  Houlditch.)  Third  Edition.  Bath,  Binns  and  Good, 
win ;  London,  Nisbet  &  Co. ;  Edinburgh^  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 

Wb  like  and  dislike  this  volume,  so  far  as  we  can  express  any  like  at 
all  in  reference  to  that  class  of  books  called  religious  novels.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  volume  we  were  gi'eatly  pleased— always  excepting  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  novel,  the  reasons  for  which  we  have  given  in  our 
notice  of  Caleb  Field,  a  work  of  the  same  stamp — and  we  expected  to 
be  so  to  the  end,  but  we  were  much  disappointed.  The  authoress  is 
evidently  a  shrewd  observer,  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and 
the  various  phases  of  the  religious  world,  and  withal  writes  well,  so 
&r  as  the  literary  execution  of  the  work  is  concerned ;  but  we  cannot 
exactly  see  the  true  drift  of  the  story.  It  wants  definiteness,  and  there 
are  things  introduced,  to  which  we  decidedly  object.  The  description 
of  Puseyism  is  admirable,  and  we  would  not  add  a  touch  to  the  picture. 
Mr.  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Miss  Delamotte  the  Governess,— are 
given  to  the  life.  The  internal  armngements  of  the  Rectory,  with  its 
Puseyite  economy,  prim,  gloomy,  austere ;  the  church,  with  its  painted 
windows,  and  stone  altars,  and  doorless  pews,  and  tall  candlesticks,  are 
graphically  sketched,  and  the  Homeward  tendency  of  the  whole  is  striking- 
ly elicited ;  and  had  Mrs.  Shepherd  stopt  here,  and  brought  her  heroine 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  all  its  simplicity, 
and  left  her  an  enlightened,  spiritually-minded  Christian,  following  the 
Lord  fully,  then  the  Tale  would  have  been  more  complete  in  itself,  and 
more  productive  of  good.  But  instead  of  this,  we  have  love  stories.  First, 
Mr.  Chesterfield,  a  popular  London  Evangelical  Preacher,  falls  in  love  with 
Ellen,  and  offers  her  his  hand  and  heart,  with  two  thousand  a  year  of 
churdi  preferment,  but  she  refuses  him,  resolutely  refuses  him ;  although 
she  is  but  a  dependent  governess,  and  her  father  and  mother  in  needy  cir- 
cumstances. Next,  we  have  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  she  was 
residing,  falling  in  love  with  her,  and  he,  also,  comes  forward,  on  this  oc- 
casion, with  more  success.     Ellen  Seymom*  is  won,  and  the  curtain  drops, 

on  the  eve  of  her  becoming  the  Vicar  of 's  wife.     We  do  not 

know  that  this  is  spiritual  food — ^hidden  manna  for  a  hungry  soul.  We 
think  not.  We  suspect  that  the  effect  of  such  a  book  on  the  mind  of  a 
young  "  Anxious  Inquirer,"  especially  a  female  one,  would  be  to  give 
a  romantic  turn  to  religion.  Mrs.  Shepherd,  it  is  true,  is  seeking  to 
bring  out  the  truth,  in  its  scriptural  integrity,  and  its  operative  spiritua- 
lity, as  embodied  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Ellen  Seymour,  and 
incidentally  m  that  of  other  personages  introduced ;  but  we  demur  at 
the  attempt  to  elicit  these  in  the  manner  adopted.  We  think  the  at- 
tempt both  unsuccessful  and  dangerous.  The  best  sketch  in  the  vrhole 
is  that  of  Salome  Stapleton,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Beaumont's  brother, 
who,  along  with  Mrs.  Beaumont,  is  represented  as  highly  spiritual. 
Salome  had  been  long  an  invalid,  and  is  the  beautiful  embodiment  of 
resignation^  patience,  and  devout  amiability  of  character.  But  why 
make  her  a  preacher  of  the  personal  advent  of  the  Saviour?  It  was  here 
that  our  appreciation  of  the  book  began  to  fall  off.     We  believe  there  is 
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no  such  thing  as  a  second  fleshly  coining  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  a  second 
ileshly  reign^  taught  in  the  word  of  God.  His  second  coming  is  cleanly 
to  judgment,  ''  to  be  glorified  of  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  of  all  them 
that  believe."  It  is  uniformly  associated  with  /wo/  judgment- work. 
The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel  is  conclusive  on  this 
point,  not  to  speak  of  numberless  other  portions  of  scripture,  which  we 
would  willingly  refer  to  did  not  our  space  forbid.  We  know  that  this 
doctrine  of  a  personal  reign,  this  millennium  of  the  Lord's  humanity  on 
earth,  is  one  which,  having  an  air  of  religious  romance  about  it,  is  very 
captivating  to  a  certain  class  of  minds— the  sentimental  class.  Its  ad- 
vocates are  chiefly  females;  and  a  certain  party  in  the  Church  of  England, 
a  section  of  the  Evangelical,  and  a  particular  school  in  the  Free  Church, 
maintain  it^  we  think  erroneously,  and  not  with  results  of  really  spiritual 
profit.  In  passing,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  refer  to  the  able  re- 
futation of  the  whole  theory,  by  the  Bev.  David  Brown,  a  minister  of 
the  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  himself  once  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  the  millennial  doctrine,  but  brought,  by  the  teaching  of 
the  written  word,  to  renounce  his  error.— Nor  do  we  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  speaks  of  Mr.  Chesterfield's  ministry.  She  pro- 
fesses  to  have  derived  ^eo/  spiritual  ^ood  fiwm  it,  nay,  that  it  was  the 
instrument  of  her  being  quickened  into  newness  of  life,  and  yet,  shortly 
afler,  she  be^ns  to  find  out  that  it  was  showy,  superficial,  worthless. 
She  admits  that  it  was  evangelical,  but  not  spiritud ;  and  though,  as 
evangelical,  it  had  been  the  means  of  her  conversion  unto  God,  yet  she 
lightly  esteems  it.  This  is  wrong.  We  do  not  approve  of  a  preacher 
being  a  lad3''s  man,  and  a  man  of  religious  bon  ion,  and  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  diflerence  between  an  evangelical  minister  and  a  spiritual 
one ;  but  we  think  that  she  ought  to  have  shewn  her  heroine  more  grates 
ful  for  the  good  she  received,  and  not  to  have  put  into  her  mouth  the 
language  of  ingratitude  and  disrespect.  We  fear  that,  among  a  certain 
class,  especially  of  young  converts,  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  cant ; 
and  where  an  individual  can  forget  and  forsake  the  instrument  of  his 
conversion,  and  speak  disparagingly  of  him  and  his  ministry,  there  is 
much  reason  to  fear  that  he  has  become  a  disciple  of  the  cant  school 
There  is  a  class  of  flimsy,  frothy,  changeable,  and  mouthing  religionists, 
very  spiritual  in  their  way,  but  whose  religion  is  all  on  the  lips,  little  in 
the  life.  This  kind  of  spirituality  we  do  not  understand  ;  and  we  have 
neither  sympathy  nor  patience  with  it.  Give  us  spiritual  etangelicism  in 
the  whole  man — in  the  head  in  point  of  sound  doctrine,  in  the  heart  as 
to  the  living  experience  of  that  doctrine,  and  in  the  life  as  to  its  practice. 
Nor  can  we  exactly  see  the  distinction,  which  she  would  wish  her  readers 
to  draw  between  Mrs.  Golding  and  Mrs.  Stapleton.  Mrs.  Golding  is  de- 
scribed as  a  would-be  fashionable  evangelical,  devotedly  attached  to 
evangelicism,  and  to  the  evangelical  Mr.  Chesterfield,  a  popular  preacher 
of  the  day,  but  withal  worldly,  vain  of  her  wealth,  and  much  conformed 
to  "  the  fashion  of  this  world,  which  passeth  away."  Mrs.  Stapleton 
professes  greater  spirituality,  but  is  very  accommodating  in  her  sentiments 
and  manners  to  this  "  naughty  world."  She  takes  the  opportunity  of 
highly  censuring  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Graves,  a  clergyman  just  come 
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to  a  neighbouring  parish.  And  what  are  these  peculiarities  ?  That,  if 
you  please,  of  giving  scriptural  names  to  his  children — calling  one  Esther, 
and  another  Rachel,  and  so  on.  We  were  not  aware  until  now,  that  there 
was  anything  reprehensible  in  such  a  practice.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  the  preference  of  the  name  of  a  heathen 
god  or  goddess,  some  bloody  warrior  or  profane  poet,  to  that  of  some  servant 
of  the  Most  High  God.  Perhaps  she  would  object  to  Rachel  calling  her 
youngest  child  "  Benoni,"  the  son  of  her  sorrow,  afterwards  chang^  by 
Jacob  to  **  Benjamin,"  the  son  of  his  right  hand,  or  to  a  parent  giving  the 
name  of  Ebenezer  to  a  child,  as  indicative  of  the  help  and  goodness  of  the 
Lord  to  him  and  his.  Nay,  we  have  the  express  example  and  command 
of  God  for  the  practice — in  the  change  of  name  on  the  part  of  Abram,  and 
Sarai,  and  Jacob.  Does  not  the  authoress  know,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  very  things  for  which  the  godly  Puritans  were  laughed  at  in  their 
generation,  and  are  so  still?  The  finger  of  giggling  contempt  is  pointed 
at  Titus  "  this,"  and  Timothy  ''  that."  And  yet  she  makes  the  Pusey. 
ite,  Mr.  Beaumont,  speak  most  disparagingly,  nay,  most  vehemently 
against  these  same  Puritans ;  and  no  doubt  this  very  thing  would  be  one 
of  those,  had  he  entered  into  detail,  which  he  would  have  most  violently 
condemned.  We  do  not  advocate  singularity,  but  we  fear,  after  all,  that 
the  Graves,  with  their  simple  attire  and  uncurled  hair,  and  unadorned 
persons,  have  more  of  scripture  on  their  side  for  their  singularity,  than 
the  Stapletons,  with  their  carriage  and  ball-going  acquaintances,  and 
silk  apparel,  and  gold  ornaments,  and  braided  hair,  and  worldly  confer* 
mity.  What  does  she  say  to  the  following,  "  Whose  adorning  let  it  not 
be  the  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold, 
or  of  putting  on  of  apparel"  We  are  no  Quakers,  nor  advocates  of  Qua- 
kerism, but  we  fear  that  the  religion  of  the  Stapletons — who  are  repre- 
sented as  everything  that  could  be  desired,  is  more  worldly  than  it 
should  have  been  represented  to  be.  We  know  there  is  a  class  of  this 
kind,  in  the  rank  of  society  in  which  they  are  pourtrayed  as  moving — 
whose  religion  sits  very  loosely  upon  them,  and  is  very  convenient,  and 
who  are  as  ready  in  censuring  the  religion  of  the  Graves',  as  the  children 
of  the  world  would  be.  They  are  too  strict,  too  unbending,  too  peculiar 
ill  their  notions,  and  manners,  and  mode  of  life.  The  Stapleton  "  class" 
get  smoothly  along,  and  they  are  generally  proud  to  have  many  friends 
among  the  people  of  the  world,  nay,  their  acquaintanceship  lies  chiefly 
in  that  direction.  The  Graves*  are  made  out  by  their  peculiarities  to  be 
disliked.  Mr.  Graves,  in  his  parish  particularly,  and  Mrs.  Graves,  are  ridi- 
culed for  calling  the  "  annoyances"  they  had  received  from  the  worldly- 
minded  parishioners,  "  persecutions,"  as  if  these  same  annoyances  or  per- 
secutions, or  whatever  else,  were  all  of  their  own  producing,  and  that 
they  were  highly  censurable — this  family  of  Graves — for  so  acting  as  to 
be  annoyed  at  all.  Has  Mrs.  Savile  Shepherd  ever  read  such  passages 
as  the  following,  **  Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  though  the  world  hate  you," 
''  They  that  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution."  Is  she 
acquainted  with  Lady  Huntingdon's  life, — with  John  Newton's  life  at 
Olney,  when  his  parishioners  rose  in  a  body  and  broke  his  windows  ; 
with'  Fletcher's  of  Madely,  with  Whitefield's,  and  Wesley's,  and  S'u 
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meon's  of  Cambridge,  and  many  more.  We  affirm  that  the  mmister  who 
is  fcuthfully  doing  the  work  of  his  divine  Master,  and  is  himself  a  living 
epistle  of  Christ,  and  the  member  of  the  church  who  is  found  and  felt 
to  be  really  bearing  the  cross,  "  will  suffer  persecution."  The  enmity  of 
unregenerate  human  nature  will  be  aroused — the  antagonism  of  the 
world  will  bristle  up  against  them.  The  scripture  is  true,  and  it  would 
need  to  be  reversed  ere  such  cease  to  be  the  case.  We  think  that  the 
authoress  should  have  taken  higher  ground  for  the  Stapletons,  if  she 
wished  to  make  them  patterns  of  Christian  discipleship,  either  in  regard 
to  their  domestic  economy,  or  their  personal  example ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  think  that  she  ought  not  to  have  been  found  copying  after  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  ridicule  of  the  godly  of  the  seventeenth  century — in 
her  laughing,  as  she  does,  at  the  plain  and  perhaps  shabby  attire  of  the 
Graves', — their  straight  hair,  and  grave  manners,  and  simple,  unsophis- 
ticated, unworldly  ways.  If  she  wishes  to  advocate  the  religion  of  the 
Stapleton  class,  as  being  that  of  the  Bible,  we  can  neither  agree  with  her 
in  her  sentiments,  nor  do  we  approve  her  design,  always  excepting  her 
portrait  of  Salome,  (by  the  bye,  a  Scriptural  name,  into  which  she  has 
surely  fallen  by  mistake,)  or  perhaps  the  good  Mr.  Stapleton  himself. 
What  we  need  is  not  a  genUd  evangelicism,  but  a  high-toned,  scrip- 
tural, earnest  spirituality — not  in  one,  but  in  every  thing.  This,  we 
conceive,  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  We  cannot  condude  without 
giving  a  quotation  from  the  first  part  of  the  book — ^in  depicting  Pusey- 
ism — with  which  we  were  particularly  pleased. 

**  The  Rbotort,  Od,  2. 

'^  The  Rectory  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the 

village ;  the  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  the  walks  and  lawn  are 
in  the  nicest  order ;  but  the  whole  has  rather  a  gloomy  appearance,  from 
the  number  of  large  trees,  and  particularly  evei^greens,  which  are  growing 
on  all  sides,  and  even  close  to  some  of  the  windows.  The  house  itself  is  of 
some  magnitude,  and  has  apparently,  of  late,  undergone  considerable  altera- 
tions and  additions.  These  are  all  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  no  pains  seem 
to  have  been  spared  to  give  an  air  of  antique  solemnity  to  the  whole  struc- 
ture. The  interior  is  in  accordance  with  the  same  character :  the  library, 
into  which  I  was  first  shown,  is  an  elegantlv  proportioned  room,  with  long 
lancet-shaped,  painted  windows,  through  which  the  last  ravs  of  the  setting 
sun  shed  a  pale  and  melancholy  light.  The  furniture  is  all  of  carved  oak, 
and  the  walls  are  lined  with  books  in  dark  cases  of  the  same  massive  mate- 
rial. When  I  arrived,  none  of  the  &mily  were  at  home,  but  tlie  servant 
said  that  their  return  was  instantly  expected,  as  they  had  only  gone  to  look 
at  some  improvements  which  were  beins  made  in  the  Church,  a  fine  edifice 
within  view  of  the  windows,  and  which,  like  the  Rectory,  has  evidently 
been  subjected  to  various  architectural  reformations.  In  about  ten  minutes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaumont  returned ;  they  welcomed  me  with  courteous  kind- 
ness, and  Dolitely  apologized  for  their  absence,  saving,  they  had  not  expected 
my  arrival  at  so  early  an  hour.  Mr.  Beaumont  s  resemblance  to  his  sister 
is  most  striking — there  is  the  same  Italian  cast  of  features,  the  same  quiet 
thoughtfulness  of  manner,  and  the  same  deeply  penetrating  glance,  when 
rousM  to  attention  or  inquiry.  Mrs.  Beaumont  s  appearance  is  pleasing 
and  elegant,  but  she  says  very  little ; — her  dress  is  remarkably  plain." 

"  The  Rkotory,  Oct.  16. 
"  The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with,  or  rather  I 
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should  say,  I  was  catechised  at  some  length  hy,  Mr.  Beaumont.  He  is  a 
person  who  takes  nothing  for  granted^  but  who  subjects  everv  thifig  to  the 
test  of  the  most  rigid  inquiry.  My  acquirements  in  every  department  of 
knowledge,  plan  of  instruction,  method  of  discipline,  my  opinions  on  various 
subjects,  and,  I  may  add,  my  very  thoughts  and  feelings,  all  underwent  a 
scrutiny,  minute  and  searching  in  the  extreme.  He  seemed  very  anxious  to 
elicit  my  opinion  on  religious  matters.  Alas !  poor  I,  who  have  not  one 
thought  sufficiently  matiued  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  opinion.  1  f^ldy 
confessed  mv  ignorance,  and  expressed  my  desire  for  instruction.  At  this 
he  looked  pleased,  and  then  said,  that  he  wished  the  religious  instruction  of 
his  children  to  be  based  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  as  afiPording  the  simplest  and  most  faithful  interpretation  of  Scriptui'e ; 
and  in  particular  the  Catechism,  which  he  designated  an  epitome  of  all 
that  was  needful  to  be  known  by  the  young  respecting  their  noly  religion. 
He  also  dwelt  much  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  them  in  continual 
remembrance  of  their  baptism,  in  which  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
consequently,  the  ability  to  overcome  evil  tempers  and  propensities,  and  to 
do  works  acceptable  to  God ;  adding  inquiringly,  *'  Your  mind  is,  of  course^ 
satisfied  on  this  point.  Miss  Seymour  V  He  then  made  some  remarks  as  a 
guide  to  me  in  reading  histoiy  with  his  children ;  among  others,  he  said  he 
wished  me  to  avoid  all  harsh  and  reproachful  terms  in  speakins  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  or  any  boastful  glorying  in  the  name  of  Protestant, 
with  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  originating  from  the  acts  of 
the  German  Reformers,  we,  as  members  of  the  Church  in  England,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  But,  with  all  this  tenderness  towards  Rome,  I 
could  not  help  being  struck  at  the  harsh  and  intolerant  spirit  which  he 
evinced  towaros  Protestant  Dissenters  of  every  class  and  denomination ;  he 
really,  as  it  appears  to  me,  excludes  them  from  the  pale  of  salvation. — I 
must  now  give  you  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  my  time  is  occupied 
here.  Except  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  when  we  attend  church  once, 
and  on  the  saints'  days,  and  other  fasts  and  festivals,  when  we  attend  twice, 
and  which  renders  some  attention  in  the  distribution  of  our  time  necessary, 
the  foUowing  is  a  sketch  of  our  daily  routine  of  employment.  We  rise 
early,  and  the  whole  family  assembles  at  half-past  seven  for  prayers.  Mr. 
Beaumont  reads  a  portion  of  the  psalms  or  lessons  appointed  for  the  day, 
and  sometimes  makes  a  few  remarks  in  explanation,  if  there  be  any  seeming 
obscurity ;  to  this  succeeds  a  form  of  prayer,  as  Mr.  Beaumont  does  not  ap- 
prove of  either  extempore  prayer  or  preaching.*^ 

"  The  Rectory,  Nov.  4. 

'^  I  have  hitherto  purposely  abstained  from  saying  anything 

on  the  sabject  of  Mr.  Beaumont  s  preachings  as  I  wished  not  to  give  a  hasty 
opinion.  But,  having  been  here  full  one  month,  during  which  1  have  heard 
Imn  several  times,  1  fed  that,  as  far  as  I  am  competent  to  judp;e  at  all,  I 
can  do  so  now.  I  fear  you  will  think  me  whimsical  and  dissatisfied,  when 
I  say  that  1  do  not  like  Mr.  Beaumont's  sermons  nearly  as  (so)  well  as  I 
did  Mr.  Chesterfield^^  though  his  deportment  in  the  pulpit  and  mode  of 
delivery  I  greatly  prefer.  The  style  ot  his  discourses  it  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  describe — there  is  something  about  it  so  mvstical.  At  times  your 
mind  is  enraptured  by  a  strain  of  fervid  piety,  and  feasted  with  a  glimpse 
of  divine  realities ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  and  a^in  all  becomes  dim 
and  shadowy,  and  yon  feel  doubtful  of  the  real  meaning  of  anything  that 
you  have  heard.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  effect  produced  on  my  own  mind, 
and  it  is  most  tantalizing,  for  my  soul  longs  for  the  bread  of  life,  yet  cannot 
feed  on  that  which  is  dispensed  here." 
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"  The  Rectobt,  March  14.  . 
....'..'*  Just  at  this  time  his  mind  is  almost  entirely  engrossed  with 
the  alterations  which  are  going  on  in  the  Charch  ;  he  b  enthuoastic  on  the 
subject  of  a  painted  window,  which  is  to  cast  its  ^  dim  religious  light*  en  the 
*  severe  and  awful  solitude'  of  the  chancel ;  but  the  thing  nearest  his  heart 
is  the  erection  of  a  stone  Altar,  in  the  place  of  the  Communion  Table, 
though  I  believe  the  execution  of  this  favourite  scheme  is  relinquished  for 
the  present,  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  his  Diocesan,  who  considers  it, 
to  say  the  least,  ^  inexpedient,*  Some  of  Mr.  Beaumont*s  parishioners  have 
taken  ofience  at  hb  preaching  in  the  suiplice,  w*hile  others  as  strenuously 
support  it.  He  is  evidently  hecoming  daily  more  devoted  to  forms  and  ce- 
remonies^ and  seems  to  attach  a  value  to  them,  which  b  inexplicable  in  a 
cleigyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  even  speaks  in  terms  of  appro- 
bation of  the  Popi^  custom  of  placing  candles  on  the  altar,  and  adorning  it 
with  flowers  on  days  of  festival ;  and  he  often  makes  me  talk  to  him  of  wmt 
I  have  seen  in  foreign  churches  and  cathedrals,— of  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  Komish  ceremonial ;  he  will  listen  to  the  recital  with  intense  in- 
terest, and  then  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
system,  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  her  errors  should  oblige  us  to  separate 
from  her ;  or  else  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  feeling  repeat  Keble's  touching 
stanzas  upon  the  same  subject,  the  very  spirit  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed.  Mr.  Beaumont  has  lent  me  a  variety  of  books,  which  he  considers 
calculated  to  confirm  myreligious  belief,  or  at  all  events^  my  attachment 
to  the  Church,  which,  in  hb  vocabulary,  seem  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite 
synonimous  terms.  At  least,  it  b  certainly  his  opinion,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
vourite authors,  that^  while  it  b  just  poseible  to  miss  salvation  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  it  b  impossible  to  obtain  it  in  any  other  communion — 
Rome  uf  course  always  excepted,  as  slie  is  considered  a  Branch,  though  in  a 
corrupted  condition,  of  the  one  Holy,  Apostolic,  Catholic  Church."  .... 

*^^  And  are  you  not  then  a  Protestant^  Mr.  Beaumont,'  inter- 
rupted I. 

^  '  Not  in  the  sense  of  Luther  and  Calvin :  with  their  protests  against 
Rome,  L  as  a  member  of  the  Church  in  thb  country,  have  nothing  to  do ; 
and  had  I  set  up  any  one  standard  beside  the  Church  herself,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I  should  prefer  Laud  to  Luther.' 

**  *  You  do  not  then  glory  in  the  name  of  Protestant  V 

" '  Certainly  not ;  I  glory  in  that  1  belong  to  the  one  Holy,  Catholic, 
Apostolic  Church.' " 


Gospel  Reminiscences  in  the  West  Indies.  By  Leonard  Strong.  Bath : 
Binns  &  Goodwin.  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. ;  Arthur  Hall ;  Virtue 
&  Co. 

A  TOUCHING  little  book — detailing,  with  much  simplicity,  the  hard- 
ships and  sorrows  of  Missionary  life.  The  chief  subject  of  the  narrative 
is  John  Meyer,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who,  from  love  to  his  Saviour 
and  the  souls  of  men,  devoted  himself  to  missionary  enterprize  among 
the  Indians  of  South  America.  He  chiefly  laboured  at  Kuraaki,  an 
Indian  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Berbice  river — where  he  died  and 
was  buried,  not,  however,  in  vain.  He  succeeded  in  gathering  a  little 
flock  from  the  wilderness,  and  scattered  the  incorruptible  seed  ^f  the 
kingdom  far  and  wide  on  the  waste  of  heathenism,  which,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  will  yet  be  "  white  unto  the  harvest"  around  his  grave.     He 
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was  but  a  few  years  a  missionary;  but  he  got  the  more  quickly  to  his 
reward.  His  wife  and  three  children  came  to  England,  where  they  now 
reside,  "  trusting,"  as  the  memoir  beautifully  says,  *'  in  the  Lord." — » 
We  give  the  following  extract,  illustrative  of  the  simple  and  earnest 
manner  in  which  the  gospel  is  heard  by  these  rude  savages,  reminding 
us  of  the  way  in  which  the  Indians  of  the  East  received  the  message  of 
salvation  from  the  lips  of  Meyer's  fellow-countryman,  the  noble-minded 
and  immortal  Swartz. 

"  While  C A ,  and  his  little  party  of  blacks,  proceeded  down  the 

river  to  the  Gla^w  estate,  and  gathering  the  Church  together,  gave  thanks 
to  God,  and  rehearsed  these  things  in  their  ears,  brother  Meyer  was  kindly 
conducted  from  one  settlement  to  another,  at  each  of  which  he  spake  to  the 
Indians  in  their  own  tongue,  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  sin,  and  redemption 
through  Jesus  Christ.  At  length  he  I'eached  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Berblce  river,  called  Kumaki,  where  many  had  been  collected  for  a  great 
feast ;  the  feast  was  over  before  he  arrived,  and  the  Indians  were  taking  a 
day's  rest  before  breaking  up  their  assembly. 

*^  Meyer,  arresting  the  attention  of  one  principal  man,  declared  '  he  had 
come  with  a  message  from  God — that  God  loved  them — that  they  were  sin- 
ners against  God  exceedingly,  but  that  God  had  given  his  Son  to  die  for  their 
sins — ^that  he  had  now  risen  again  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for 
all,  who,  confessing  their  sins,  believed  on  him  and  his  atoning  blood  for 
pardon/  The  Indian  went  round,  and  told  them  that  the  white  man  was 
come  with  a  message  from  God,  and  he  repeated  what  Meyer  had  said. 
UpoQ  thifl  they  all  came  to  him,  offering  their  hands ;  then  brought  up  their 
cmlchnen  and  made  them  offer  their  little  hands  to  him  ;  then  they  sat  round, 
and  he  spake  to  them  of  Jesus,  and  the  resurrection.  When  he  paused  in 
his  discourse,  the  Indians  at  first  would  speak,  till  one  of  them  said,  ^  We 
must  not  spedc,  we  must  all  hear.*  Then  they  were  all  attentive,  till  he 
concluded. — Here  he  remained  some  days,  speaking  the  word  to  all,  and 
having  expended  his  money,  they  freely  gave  him  all  he  needed  for  food, 
and  auced  him  to  come  and  live  among  them,  which  he  desired,  feeling  very 
strongly  that  now  God  had  given  him  a  place  of  service  among  those,  over 
whom  his  heart  had  so  long  yearned.'^ 


CkrUt  the  Bread  of  Life :  an  attempt  to  give  a  probable  Direction  to 
the  present  occupation  of  Thought  with  Romanism.  By  John  M'Leod 
Campbell,  formerly  Minister  of  Row.  Glasgow  :  Maurice  Ogle  & 
Son.  Edinburgh :  Robert  Ogle.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
1851. 

Tbb  writer  of  this  little  work  was  formerly  a  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  is  evidently  an  able  man,  and  withal,  we  believe,  a 
pious.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  system  of  which  he  became  the 
founder,  do  not  appear  in  the  work  before  us,  unless  it  be  in  the  latter 
portion  of  it,  where  he  insists  upon  the  consciousness  of  our  having  the 
life  of  Christ  within  us  ;  although  we  do  not  think  he  goes  the  length  of 
maintaining  that  the  posseMsion  of  this  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  believer,  is  necessary  to  salvation, — a  position  with  which,  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  say,  we  do  not  and  could  not  agree,  as  having,  we  be- 
lieve, no  foundation  in  the  word  of  God.     It  has,  once  and  again,  struck 
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U8  in  reading  the  book,  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  too  anxious  to  bring  within 
the  limits  of  exact  thought,  the  high  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion — ^to 
apply  the  rules  of  a  correct  and  severe  logic  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian ^ith,  and  we  suspect  that  this  pecidiarity  of  his  mental  constitution 
has  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  views  and  a  phraseology  at  variance  with 
the  standards  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  once  a  minister,  and  con- 
taining, we  maintain,  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
mattei-s  of  doctrinal  belief.  From  all  that  a  Christian  reader  could  per- 
ceive in  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us,  there  does  not  appear  much 
difference  between  himself  and  the  various  orthodox  denominations  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Were  he  to  lay  aside  his  peculiar  style  of  thought 
and  expression,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  and  they  would  be  found 
more  closely  to  agree.  He  justly  remarks,  in  reference  to  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  one  Christian  man  by  another :  **  But,  how- 
ever liable  to  abuse,  and  however  oflen  abused,  may  be  the  distinction 
drawn  between  the  intellect  and  the  spirit — between  what  a  man  thinks 
and  what  a  man  is,  I  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  it  has  a  foundation 
in  truth,  when  I  thus  consider  what,  in  the  matter  before  us,  giving  up 
that  distinction  would  imply.  And  my  conviction  is,  that  to  assume  a 
necessity  for  holding  that  man's  own  exposition  of  the  elements  of  the 
religious  peace  and  hope  is  the  true  exposition  of  them,  would  be,  in 
many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  language  of  a  wrong  system  is  used, 
unjust,  as  well  as  painful." 

The  book  is  composed  of  two  parts,  which  may  be  called  two  well- 
argued  and  well-written  essays  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat, 
having  principal  reference  to  the  light  in  which  Christ  is  to  be  viewed  as 
the  bread  of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  faithful  soul  is  to  feed 
upon  him.  He  very  ably  and  successfully  explodes  the  Romish  dogma 
of  transubstantiation,  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  one  of  consubstantiation, 
and  places  the  doctrine  of  the  supper  on  its  true  foundation.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell will  never  be  either  a  popular  preacher  or  a  popular  writer.  He  is 
too  much  in  both  of  the  severe  thinker :  not  but  that  every  writer  and 
every  preacher  ought  to  be  so,  but  then  it  is  possible  to  be  clear  in  being 
deep,  and  to  clothe  such  thinking  in  attractive,  as  well  as  correct  Ian. 
guage.     We  present  the  following,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style  :^ 

"  When  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  I,  by  my  bodily  senses,  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  know  what  they  are,  as  I  intentional^ 
and  consciously  partake  of  tliem  ;  wliiie,  with  my  spiritual  nature,  i  deal 
with  the  spiritual  realities  which  they  symbolise,  and  discern  the  Lord's 
body  broken  for  me,  his  blood  shed  tor  the  remission  of  my  mns,  which  I 
thankfully  receive,  and  consciously  feed  upon,  as  the  spiritual  <4Sdkx1  of  the 
divine  life.  The  two  processes  are  quite  distinct.  They  are  both  expe- 
rienced realities.  In  neither  is  there  any  mystery.  In  neither  is  there  any> 
thing  assumed  to  be  what  is  not  felt  and  proved  to  bo.  If,  as  to  the  first 
part  of  this  experience,  I  may  have  confidence  enough  in  my  bodily  senses, 
on  their  testimony,  to  refuse  to  believe  that  what  seemed  bread  and  wine 
were  not  bread  and  wine,  but  were  transubstantiated  into  the  actual  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  I  feel,  at  least,  equally  authorised  in  the  confidence, 
which  justly  accompanies  the  exercise  of  spiritual  perception,  to  believe  that 
the  spiritual  realities,  which  I  have  spiritually  discerned,  the  spiritual  food. 
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of  which  I  have  ooiucioosl;^  partaken,  was  just  what  to  my  spiritaal  appre- 
hension it  appeared ;  existing,  as  a  spiritual  existence,  altogether  in  the 
region  of  spirit,  and  not  clothed  with  a  material  form,  or  existing  in  the 
material  suostance,  which  to  the  outward  senses  is  hread  and  wine.  Of 
course  there  is  this  difference  between  the  contradiction  to  transubstantiation, 
presented  by  the  spiritual  sense,  and  that  which  the  bodily  senses  offer,  that 
all  see  the  bread  and  wine,  and  feel  entitled  to  say,  *  these  are  but  bread  and 
wine^*  while  the  spiritual  realities,  to  which  they  refer,  are  seen  only  by 
those  who  exercise  spiritual  vision,  and  know  Christ,  and  find  his  flesh  to  be 
meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  to  be  drink  indeed.  But,  assuming  that  a  man 
has  both  these  preparations  for  dealing  with  this  matter,  and  while  his  bodily 
senses  bear  to  him  the  testimony  that  they  bear  to  all  men,  that  his  spiritual 
eye  is  opened  to  see  the  appropriate  food  of  eternal  life  presented  to  him  in 
Christ,  I  believe  that  such  a  man's  spiritual  perception  affords  to  him  as  direct 
a  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  as  his  physical  percep- 
tions do.  Now,  though  the  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
of  Christ,  in  the  elements,  to  which  I  have  referred,  cease  to  contradict  our 
bodily  senses  as  directly  as  transubstantiation  does,  they  still  continue  equally 
to  contradict  our  spiritual  perceptions,  the  perceptions  which  pertain  to  our 
higher  nature,  the  perceptions  which  properly  pertain  to  that  region  in  which 
Christ  and  eternal  life  are  seen  and  known !" 


Thou  art  Peter :  A  Dieeourne  on  Papal  In/aUibility,  and  the  Caueet  of 
the  late  Conversions  to  Romanism.  By  Robbbt  Lbb^  D.D.«  Minister 
of  Old  Greyfriars'^  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.     Edinburgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.     1 85 1 . 

Thb  author  justly  observes^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  Bupremacy 
and  infallibility  is  the  chief  stay  of  Popery ;  and  if  these  can  be  demo- 
lished^ the  whole  fabric,  which  that  stay  supports,  falls  into  the  dust. 
We  think  Dr.  Lee  has  been  very  successful  in  his  demolition.  The 
subject  is  calmly,  fairly,  and  ably  discussed,  and  the  tractate  may  be 
considered  as  another  weapon  placed  in  our  Protestant  armoury.  The 
question  of  the  Papal  infallibility  is  one,  strangely  enough,  which  all  con- 
troversialists, with  few  exceptions,  pass  over,  or  at  least  but  superficially 
touch,  as  if  it  only  deserved  a  thrust  in  passing ;  whereas,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  the  life  of  the  whole  system  is  here, — and  if  the  Hydra 
be  assailed  in  this  particular  locality,  the  issue  cannot  but  be  death.  Dr. 
Cumming,  for  instance,  the  great  Protestant  gladiator,  does  not  deal  with 
it  in  the  Hammersmith  discussion,  or  in  any  of  his  other  books  of  con- 
troversy, so  far  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  we  think  our  champions  of  Pro- 
testant truth  have,  in  this  respect,  failed  to  occupy  their  true  vantage- 
grotmd.  Let  the  battering-rara  be  applied  here,  and  the  walls  of  the 
Papal  Jericho  will  fall  down.  Dr.  Lee  satisfactorily  proves  from  Scripture, 
tradition,  and  common  sense,  that  the  Pope's  infallibility  is  a  falsity,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  superstructure  which  it  supports,  like  that  which  all 
fiilsities  support,  is  a  refuge  of  lies.  At  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  he 
gives  us  some  very  good  reasons  for  the  revolt  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
of  so  many  ministers  and  members  of  the  Anglican  Church.  He  clearly 
enough,  we  think,  makes  out  that  the  first  impulse  given  to  the  move- 
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ment  Romewards^  was  the  attempt  to  oppose  Gentian  rationalism  by  the 
voice  of  antiquity.  It  was  felt  by  Rose  and  Pusey^  and  such  like,  that 
no  Episcopal  system  could  be  supported  from  the  word  of  God ;  and, 
therefore,  they  had  recourse  to  the  patristic  ages,  till,  becoming  ena- 
moured of  the  fathers  more  than  of  the  apostles,  and  of  Ecclesiastical 
antiquarianism  more  than  of  the  truth  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  they 
began  to  frame  a  system  for  themselves,  or  rebuild  the  system  of  Laud, 
ism  with  the  old  materials,  which  had  been  scattered  hither  and  thither, 
and  blackened  by  a  nation's  scorn,  and  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  The 
result  we  need  not  give  to  our  readers.  The  fabric  of  Puseyism  arose, 
into  which  so  many  repaired,  till  it  speedily  became  a  halting-place  to 
Rome,  and  daily  there  are  those  whose  footsteps  are  being  directed 
thither.  They  enter  it  High  Churchmen,  and  leave  it  Papists.  Here 
they  remain — some  for  a  longer,  some  for  a  shorter  period— till,  their 
courage  coming  up  to  the  confessing  point,  they  boldly  declare  them- 
selves  "  reconciled,"  Dr.  Lee  makes  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  constitution  and  state  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that,  with  a  creed  essentially  Protestant,  she  contains 
within  her  ritual  the  elements  of  Popery,  which,  since  the  Reformation 
doviniwards,  have  been  ever  and  anon  breaking  forth,  and  which  will 
continue,  and  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  continue  to  do  so,  until 
she  is  thoroughly  reformed,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  she  never  was. 
As  a  Church,  she  needs  remodelling,  and  would  be  all  the  better  of 
copying  our  Presbyterian  simplicity  on  this  side  the  Tweed.  The  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  she  looks  down  upon  with  so  much  hauteur,  is,  afler 
all,  the  mode]  which  she  must  copy  afler,  if  she  desires  a  Scriptural  con. 
stitution,  and  if  she  expects  to  stand,  or  to  be  pure,  or  to  be  useful  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  author  does  not  cheri^  the  same  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  Episcopacy  as  his  namesake,  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  of 
Edinburgh  University.  The  Rev.  Dr.  seems  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive 
on  the  subject.  Let  but  Episcopacy  in  England,  or  in  Scotland,  or  any- 
where, be  mentioned  in  the  Assembly,  and  he  bristles  up  in  an  instant. 
Is  he  aware  that  the  Body  which  calls  itself  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  teaches,  and  glories  in  teaching,  baptismal  regeneration,  tran- 
substantiation,  apostolical  succession,  prayers  for  the  dead,  an  interme- 
diate state  of  existence,  exclusive  salvation  ?  Is  he  aware  that  she 
scorns,  in  her  pitiful  pride,  theChurch  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  declares 
her  no  Church  at  all,  but  an  arrant  imposition  }  Is  he  aware  that  she 
is  compassing,  in  the  most  insidious  manner,  her  destruction  throughout 
the  land  ;  that  she  is  seeking  in  every  way  to  sap  her  foundations,  and 
to  accomplish  her  overthrow  ?  Is  he  aware  that  her  people  are  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  Episcopal  censure,  to  enter  the  parish  church  ;  and  that  schools 
are  established,  here  and  there,  and  everywhere,  for  the  purpose  of 
stealthily  drawing  away  her  children  ?  Is  he  aware  that  she  declares 
herself  to  be — not,  as  before,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  but  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland — ^nay,  the  very  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and 
that  the  men  they  call  Bishops,  with  veritable  shoveUhat  and  apron,  are 
now  addressed  '*  my  Lord,"  nay,  take  to  themselves  territorial  titles,  and 
territorial  jurisdiction,  as   "  we,"  William  of  Aberdeen,  and  "  we," 
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Alexander  of  Brechin  ?  Does  the  very  venerable  Principal  really  know 
all  this^  or  has  he  been  enjoying  a  nap,  whilst  all  this  has  been  taking 
place  around  him  ?  We  would  charitably  hope  that  this  has  been  the 
case,  and  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  he  has  been  really  awake ! 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  recent  ebullition  of  his  Scotch  Episcopal 
sympathy  will  be  the  last ;  and,  whilst  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  but 
give  expression  to  our  high  approbation  of  the  admirable  sentiments  of 
many  of  the  speakers  on  the  Popish  question  in  last  Assembly,  when 
they  took  occasion  very  faithfully  to  refer  to  Scotch  and  English  Pusey- 
ism  ;  and  more  particularly  do  we  express  our  high  admiration  of  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Muir  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in  introducing  his 
overture  on  the  subject  of  Popery.  The  measures,  which  he  calls  upon 
the  Church  to  adopt,  are  such  as  the  times  demand  ;  and,  were  every 
minister  of  the  Chui*ch  of  Scotland  as  earnestly  alive  to  the  errors  and 
inroads  of  Popery,  and  as  desirous  and  determined  to  resist  them,  we 
need  have  no  fear.  Dr.  Muir,  in  the  stand  which  he  has  taken  on  this, 
as  on  former  occasions,  merits  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the  entire 
Church,  and  every  lover  of  his  country.  That  stand  is  worthy  of  his 
own  attachment  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  his  fidelity  as  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  his  past  resistance  of  priestly  tyranny  in 
another  form.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  which, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  she  was  saved  from  shipwreck,  and  his 
earnest  and  unyielding  maintenance  of  the  truth  in  all  its  evangelical 
simplicity  and  fulness,  demand,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  receive,  the  grate- 
ful veneration  of  posterity. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  author  that  he  should  popularize  his  style  a 
little  more.  Prom  several  parts  of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  we  see 
that  he  has  perfectly  the  power  of  doing  so.  We  suggest  this,  from  the 
desire  of  seeing  such  works  as  these  more  extensively  read — read  by  the 
people  at  large ;  and  as  we  hope,  from  the  hint  thrown  out  in  the  pre- 
race,  that  he  will  favour  us  with  something  additional  on  the  same  sub. 
ject  soon,  we  trust  our  suggestion  will  not  be  lost.  There  is  a  class  of 
men — the  Professors  in  our  Universities — from  whom,  somehow  or  other, 
we  expect  great  things  in  their  contributions  to  literature,  and  those  of 
them,  whose  professional  duties  lie  in  that  direction,  to  theological  litera- 
ture, but  we  are  doomed,  and  the  public  is  doomed,  to  disappointment. 
Many — ^the  majority — ^publish  nothing  at  all,  and  are  never  heard  of  save 
in  the  Senatus  and  the  Edinburgh  Almanac ;  some  write  poorly  ;  whilst 
a  few  are  worthy  of  the  place  they  occupy.  Dr.  Lee  is  of  the  last  de. 
scription,  and  we  expect  to  hear  of  him  soon  again.  The  following  is 
admirably  succinct  and  true : — 

*'  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  looking  at  the  recent  defections  to 
Popery,  is,  that  they  are  all,  or  almost  all,  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  There  is  no  general  movement  towards  Rome 
among  Protestants,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
or  in  America.  This  is  a  striking  fact,  and  worthy  of  particular  atten- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  the  Anglican  Church  has  much  in  common  with 
the  Roman,  in  which  the  other  reformed  Churches  differ  from  both.     Not 
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to  mention  the  Calendar,  the  use  of  the  Apocrypha,  absolution,  and  the 
like,  its  hierarchy  and  liturgy  retain  almost  the  very  forms  which  they 
had  before  Henry  VIII.  rebelled  against  the  Pope ;  so  that  Lord  Chatham 
did  not  exaggerate  beyond  the  allowable  bounds  of  rhetoric,  when  he 
said,  '  the  Church  of  England  had  a  Popish  ritual.' "  •  •  •  •  "  Still  the 
form  of  the  worship,  the  hierarchy,  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy,  the  cathedral 
system,  evidently  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  other 
reformed  Churches,  connected  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Latin, 
or,  as  some  affect  to  call  it,  the  Catholic  Church.  This  sympathy  be- 
tween the  two  Churches,  no  protest,  however  distinct,  in  the  articles  of 
religion,  or  in  the  homilies,  could  either  destroy  or  conceal ;  and  it  has 
been  exemplified  by  a  succession  of  eminent  Anglican  writers,  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  day.  During  the  reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts, 
the  constant  alarm  regarding  Popery,  associated  as  this  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  as,  in  fact,  with  arbitrary  power,  excited  strongly  the 
Protestant  element  in  the  English  Church  ;  and,  accordingly,  her  most 
eminent  literary  champions  of  that  period  are  truer  representatives  of 
Protestantism  than  of  Anglicanism.  These  two  elements  remained 
within  the  Church,  conscious  of  each  other's  existence,  and  generally 
declaring  themselves  quite  intelligibly,  both  in  literary  productions  and 
in  other  ways,  till  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  events, 
both  at  Rome  and  abroad,  strongly  excited  the  hierarchical  and  tradi- 
tionary, that  is,  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the  English  Church. 
During  the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  particularly  the  latter  half  of 
it,  a  remarkable  revolution  of  theological  opinion  had  taken  place  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  thought,  which,  in  England  and  France,  was  absorbed 
by  politics,  commerce,  and.  other  secular  interests,  had  been  well-nigh 
concentrated  on  theology,  and  those  philological,  critical,  and  historic 
studies,  which  minister  to  it.  The  consequences  were,  a  pi-odigious  pro- 
gress in  all  these  departments  of  knowledge,  and  alarming  innovations  in 
the  views  propounded  respecting  the  character  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  These  opinions,  styled,  in  their  earlier  stages.  Rationalism, 
and  in  their  more  mature  development,  Antisupematuralism,  though 
very  various  in  their  detail,  yet  generally  agreed  in  distinguishing  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture  from  that  frame-work  of  miraculous  facts  with 
which  they  are  connected  in  the  sacred  volume  ;  and,  whatever  regard 
they  might  pay  to  the  former,  they  were  unanimous  in  considering  the 
latter  unhistorical,  i.e.  in  plain  words, /abtdous. 

"  These  startling  novelties  excited  little  attention  in  England,  till  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war  had  afforded  free  access  to  the  continent,  and  leisure  to  ob- 
serve  what  was  going  on  there.  The  public  attention  in  this  country  seems 
first  to  have  been  generally  called  to  the  subject,  by  the  publication,  in 
1825,  of  the  Rev.  H.  6.  Rose's  work,  on  ''  The  State  of  Protestantism 
in  Gei-many,"  and  by  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Pusey,  to  which  it  led. 
And  it  was  tffith  these  parties,  that  the  late  unhappy  movements  towards 
Romanism  originated.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  sincere  Christians 
should  feel  greatly  alarmed  by  a  scepticism,  which  aimed  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  or  that  fear,  which  is  naturally  short-sighted, 
should  have  tempted  earnest  and  zealous  men  to  adopt  those  means,  which 
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promised  immediate  assistance  in  so  sacred  a  cause>  without  waiting  to 
mquire  whether  these  might  not  eventually  entail  equal  mischiefs  of  an 
opposite  kind.  Instead  of  maintaining  that  Rationalism  was  an  ahuse 
of  reason,  and  acknowledging  that  reason  herself  alone  was  competent  to 
repudiate  this,  her  illegitimate  offspring,  the  English  Churchmen  were 
led  to  appeal  to  authority,  and  to  invoke  tradition,  as  affording  a  more 
speedy,  if  not  a  more  effectual,  reply  to  the  speculations  of  German  Scep- 
ticism. The  English  Church  had  indeed,  always  leant  on  that  support, 
in  her  conflict  with  her  enemies,  so  that,  as  King  James  remarked  to  the 
Bishops,  '  they  used  the  Puritan  argument  against  the  Papists,  and  the 
Popish  argument  against  the  Puritans/  It  was  difficult  for  her  to  make 
out  from  the  New  Testament,  a  very  striking  argument  in  favour  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  therefore,  she  instinctively  retreated  upon  the  age  of  Cy- 
prian and  of  Tertullian,  not  to  speak  of  later  fathers,  where  she  could  fight 
her  hattle  under  cover  of  institutions  and  ideas,  which,  hy  that  time  ex- 
isted generally,  if  not  universally,  in  the  Church.  A  certain  weight  was 
plausibly  attached  hy  her  adherents,  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
first  centuries.  *  The  sense  of  the  Scriptures,'  says  one  of  them, '  is  bet- 
ter opened  by  the  practice,  which  followed  immediately  upon  this  pub- 
lication, than  by  any  modem  comments.  The  fathers  of  the  first  centu- 
ries might  insist  very  properly  upon  the  advantage  of  these  traditions, 
which  flowed  at  the  time  down  to  them  in  a  pure  and  easy  channel, 
where  any  foreign  mixture  would  have  been  presently  discovered.  The 
settlement  of  the  Christian  Church  is  not  so  clearly  to  be  fotmd  in  the 
writings  of  the  sacred  canon,  as  when  that  canon  is  explained  by  the 
practice  of  succeeding  ages.  Foundations  are  laid  in  the  former,  but  the 
superstructure  and  the  finishing  are  reared  by  the  latter.'  Gradually 
therefore,  the  argument  derived  from  tradition — catholic  consent, — ^in 
other  words,  firom  the  opinion  and  authority  of  the  Patristic  Church,  was 
more  and  more  relied  on  by  Anglicans,  as  a  reply  to  the  German 
heresies.  ....  The  fathers  held  those  notions,  out  of  which  Popery, 
in  all  its  grossness,  sprung  in  the  course  of  time.  And  those  persons  in 
the  English  Church,  who,  to  counteract  themselves  and  others  in  danger 
of  German  rationalism,  adopted  the  same  remedy  which  the  &thers  used 
against  the  heresies  of  their  time,  have  landed,  as  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, in  the  same  result.  The  principle  of  authority,  tradition,  or  Ca^ 
ihoUc  consent,  which  conducted  the  Latin  Church  in  the  course  of  seve- 
ral centuries  to  the  consummation  of  full-blown  Popery,  has  led  those 
individuals  to  the  same  bourne,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years." 


DAVID'S  LAMENTATION  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SAUL  AND 
JONATHAN. 

Slain  on  the  hills  lie  Israers  pride  and  boast. 
The  flower,  the  glor^  of  a  valiant  host ; 
How  are  the  mighty  &llen ! 
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Around  my  grief,  SeduBion,  hang  thy  veil  ; 
Let  fame  be  mute,  nor  spread  the  dismal  tale ; 
Lest  through  their  streets  Philistia^s  daughters  go 
With  festfl!  songs  exulting  in  our  woe. 
Oh  !  cursed  be  ye,  Gilboa's  hateful  hills, 
Scorched  be  your  summits,  dried  your  crystal  rills  ; 
Nor  rain  for  you  in  genial  tears  descend. 
Nor  mom  nor  e'en  its  dewy  treasure  lend ; 
For  *mid  your  dust  the  warrior*s  arms  are  spread. 
And  drooped  in  death  the  King's  anointed  head  ; 
Aye,  in  the  van  that  mighty  monarch  stood, 
Steeping  his  falchion  in  the  noblest  blood ; 
Bright  in  the  morning  flashed  its  thirsting  sheen, 
Drunken  with  blood  it  sought  the  sheath  at  e*en. 
There  too  lies  Jonathan^  whose  mighty  bow 
Winged  certain  death  to  many  a  haughty  foe ; 
Sure  as  each  arrow  from  his  bowstring  sped, 
A  foeman  sunk,  was  numbered  with  the  dead ; 
Fair  in  their  lives  were  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
Death  parted  not  the  father  from  the  son ; 
Swi^r  than  eagles  swooping  on  the  prey. 
Stronger  than  lions  in  the  fight  wel«  they. 
Weep,  maids  of  Israel,  ye  daughters,  mourn ! 
On  every  breeze  be  tolemn  dirges  borne ; 
With  weeds  of  sackcloth,  and  with  tear-dimro'd  eyes, 
Mourn  him  who  decked  you  in  the  &irest  guise ; 
Prostrate  on  earth,  bewail  your  fallen  king; 
Be  this  his  elegy,  be  yours  to  sing — 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 
Cold  on  the  hill  lies  Jonathan  the  fair ! 
The  breath  of  battle  stirs  his  flowing  hair; 
Great  was  my  love^  O  Jonathan,  for  thee. 
Dearly  requited  was  that  love  to  me ; 
Let  Judah's  maids  their  slaughtered  heroes  moum^ 
The  brave  departed,  never  to  return. 
For  thee,  my  brother,  thee,  I  weep  alone. 
And  mutter  o'er  thee  in  despondent  tone, 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  1 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Un%venittfofSt.Andretn, — The  Rev.  Parish  of  South  BonaldAay  and 
Dr.  William  Brown  was  formally  in-  Burray. —  The  Presbytery  of  Kirk- 
ducted  on  Saturday  last,  into  the  Chair  wall  met  at  South  Ronaldahay  on  the 
of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Theology  in  12th  curt,  for  moderating  in  a  call  in 
this  University,  vacant  by  the  removal  favour  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Gilrath,  presented 
of  Dr.  T.  T.  Jackson,  to  the  Chair  of  to  that  charge.  The  call  was  sustained, 
Church  History  in  the  University  of  accepted  by  the  presentee,  and  left  in 
Glasgow.  Dr.  Boist,  Pro-Rector  for  the  hands  of  the  Schoolmaster  for  the 
the  present  year,  presided  on  the  oc-  signatore  of  concurrents.  This  promises 
casion.  to  be  a  harmonious  settlement.    Mr. 

Parish  of  BonAt^^.— The  Rev.  F.  L.  Gihruth's  induction  is  fixed  for  the  3d 

Robertson  has  received  the  Presentation  of  July. 

to  the  Parish  of  Bonhill,  from  John  Died  at  Seaton  Lodge,  near  Tranent, 

Campbell,  Esq.  of  Stonefield,  the  Patron  the  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  Minister  of 

of  that  living.  the  Pariah. 

END  OF  ELEVENTH  VOLUME. 
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DR.  PUSEY  AND  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 

"  At  Glasgow  this  moneth,"  says  Wodrow,  referring  to  August  1 7*8, 
"  two  things  happen  pretty  singular,  which  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
would  have  heen  very  odd  in  Glasgow,  the  setting  up  of  an  Episcopalian 
meeting-house,  and  puhlick  allowing  of  comedies.  Last  moneth  and  this," 
he  continues,  ''  a  house  was  fitted  up  in  James  Corhet's  land  in  the 
Broad  Gloss  opposite  to  the  Colledge  for  a  meeting-house,  and  one  Win- 
gat,  a  nonjuror,  was  got  from  the  east  country,  who  prayes  not  for  the 
king."*  Pretty  singular  as  either  occurrence  might  appear  to  the  rigid 
Preshyterians  of  those  days,  especially  to  the  minister  of  Eastwood  and 
his  friends,  modem  readers  will  nevertheless  most  prohahly  discover  the 
sting  of  at  least  one  of  the  twin  incidents  in  its  tail  of  nonjurancy.  The 
''one  Wingat"  was  the  representative  of  a  class  which  was  then  both  daring 
and  dangerous ;  and  the  western  metropolis  vindicated  its  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  by  speedily  ridding  itself  of  his  obnoxious  presence.t 

*  Analectay  vol.  it.  p.  8. 

t  Ibid.  p.  ]  9. — Wingate's,  however,  was  not  the  first,  nor  even  the  second, 
meetuig-hoiise  of  the  kind  attempted  in  Glasgow  after  the  Revolution.  In  the  end 
of  October  or  beginning  of  November  1712,  an  Episcopalian  place  of  worship  was 
opened  there  bv  one  Cockbum,  whose  light  led  him  both  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, Jtc.  and  to  remain  a  Jacobite  nevertheless.  Was  this  the  Patrick  Cock- 
bum,  who  had  once  been  curate  of  St  Dunstan's,  and  who  in  the  end  returned  to 
the  national  Qinrch  of  Eufflandl  In  the  first  week  of  August  17  \  4,  the  Cockbum 
of  Glasgow  "  displenished  his  nest,"  which  was  pulled  down  next  day  by  a  rabble. 
Wodrow  could  not  have  forgotten  this,  for  we  gather  it  from  his  own  correspon- 
dence ;  but  fourteen  years,  and  Mar's  rebellion,  had  intervened.  Lathbury  (His- 
tory of  the  Non-jurors,  p.  446),  citing  Somerville  as  his  authonty,  tells  us  that 
"  Mr.  Burgee,  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  attempted"  at  Glasgow  in  1703,  '<  to  con- 
duct the  service  according  to  the  liturey,  upon  which  the  mob  broke  into  the 
meeting,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  £e  magistrates,  would  have  proceeded  to 
acts  of  yiolence  against  the  congregation.'*  About  a  third  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  were  non-jurors  also, — on  very  different  grounds,  however,  good  or  bad  aa 
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We  can  now  afford  to  smile  at  the  quaint  simplicity  with  which 
Wodrow  expresses  the  surprise  and  alarm  which  all  who  were  of  his  way 
of  thinking  felt  at  the  opening  of  this  meeting-house  in  Glasgow.     But, 
in  truth,  there  was,  at  the  time,  a  threefold  offence,  because  there  was  a 
threefold  threat,  in  such  a  movement     Politically,  it  was  on  the  side  of 
Jacohitism  ;  ecclesiastically,  on  that  of  Prelacy  ;  doctrinally,  on  that  of 
Popery.    Of  Episcopacy  and  the  Stewart  dynasty  Scotland  had  reason  to 
be  heart-sick ;  and  when  their  adherents  began  openly  to  renew  their  ill- 
omened  activities,  it  was  time  for  the  friends  of  Presbyterianism  and  the 
Revolution  to  look  to  their  defences.    Driven  from  a  pre-eminence  which 
they  had  monstrously  abused,  insulted,  and  some  of  them  injuriously 
rabbled  by  those  whom  they  had  oppressed,  bitterly  dissatisfied  with 
recent  changes,  and  therefore  non-jurors  almost  to  a  man,  the  Scotch 
Episcopalians  of  that  period  had  also  outstripped  Laud  in  their  high- 
church  principles,  and  anticipated  the  Tractarians  in  many  of  their 
Romanizing  tendencies.     Speaking  of  the  General  Assembly  of  May 
1727,  the  same  inde&tigable  chronicler  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
tells  us  that  "  there  was  a  most  pointed  representation  of  grievances, 
from  the  irregularitys  of  Bishop  Gatherer,  brought  in  by  the  synod  of 
Aberdeen."     "  That  pretended  bishop,"  he  adds,  "  was  consecrat  by 
Dr.  Hicks,  and  is  on  the  very  borders  of  popery."     And  ag&in,  "  another 
reason  given  (of  this  terribill  increase  of  popery)  is  the  generall  spreading 
of  high-flying  notions  throu  the  north  by  bishop  Gatherer,  Campbell,  and 
others  of  that  kidney ;  the  doctrine  of  merite,  schemes  about  reall  pre- 
sence,  a  middle  state  and  purgation  after  death,  and  church  power,  and 
constant  reflections  and  reproaches  on  the  reformation.    These  and  other 
tenets,  as  prayer  for  the  dead,  come  so  very  near  popery,  and  joined  with 
hereditary  right  and  the  popular  inclination  to  a  popish  pretender,  have 
brought  the  difference  betwixt  these  nominall  protestants  and  papists  to 
•0  narrow  a  compass  that  it's  no  wonder  though  popery  prevail."* 

Honest  Robert  Wodrow  was  himself  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the 
ttnngest  thins  in  his  strangely  miscellaneous  collections.  But  we  owe 
him  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude ;  and,  loving  him  with  all  our  souls,  we 
could  almost  wish  him  once  more  alive,  to  enjoy,  as  only  a  right-hearty 
wonderer  can,  the  surprises  and  startling  disclosures  of  this  modem,  new- 
fimgled  world  of  ours.  What  would  he  have  thought — or  would  he  have 
had  patience  to  think  at  all  ?— -of  the  present  times,  when,  on  the  side 
of  a  Romanising  Protestantism,  as  well  as  on  that  of  a  direct  Popish 
aggression,  facts  have  come  before  the  public  which  throw  both  of  his 
''pretty  singular"  and  ''very  odd"  things  back  into  deepest  shade? 
The  Scotch  non-jurors  of  the  Episcopalian  persuasion  were  bold  men 
enough  for  their  day  ;  and  the  frM  margin  which  they  left  to  be  occupied 
by  the  'developments'  of  their  successors  at  Oxford,  was  by  no  means 

tiiev  might  be,  from  thoee  held  by  the  EpiMopalums.  Still,  there  were  a  few  Ja- 
cobites unong  the  ministera  of  our  Estabfiahed  Ghueh.  Two^  from  tibe  Synod  of 
Aberdeen,  were  depoeed  by  the  Aeaembly  1715,  becanae  their  prayed  not  for  King 
George.  Two  Angos  and  two  Aberdeen  nunisten  were  alterwarde  depoeed  by 
tibeir  Presbytories  for  adhcraice  to  * 
*  Antleetft,  vol.  fii.  pp.  433,  Ac. 


•bytories  for  adhcraice  to  die  eanse  of  the  Pretender. 

leetft,  vol.  1 
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a  wide  one.  But  in  Buch  cases  the  last  step^  even  though  it  should  be 
measurably  the  leasts  is  always  the  most  desperate.  That  our  new- world 
Tractarians  felt  this,  and  felt  it  poignantly,  was  obvious  long  ago  from 
their  sophistical  and  delusive  reasonings  ;  it  has  been  made  more  con- 
spicuously  apparent  still  by  what  we  now  know  of  their  hidden,  deceit, 
iul,  treacherous  practices.  The  Scotch  non-jurors  of  the  Wingate  and 
Gadderar  school  were,  so  to  speak,  within  a  single  stage  of  Rome ;  but 
that  stage,  as  many  a  bewildered  wanderer  has  lately  proved,  contains 
the  most  arduous  and  adventurous  part  of  the  whole  journey.  We  can 
easily  understand  how  refreshing  and  joyful — we  must  add,  how  ruin- 
ously beguiling — was  the  freedom  breathed  by  such  men  as  Newman, 
Maskell,  Allies,  and  Dodsworth,  when  they  found  themselves  fairly  ex- 
tricated from  that  wilderness  of  falsehood  and  subterfuge  where  Dr.  Pusey 
is  still  dodging  about  like  a  hunted  fox.  The  Ooiham  controversy  has 
led  to  a  discovery  of,  it  may  be  hoped,  all  his  doublings  and  retreats ; 
and  he  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  now  no  peace  for  him  elsewhere, 
than  either  in  simple  retractation  or  openly  professed  Romanism. 

No  doubt,  if  it  were  possible  for  any  human  being  to  sustain  himself, 
or  his  credit,  in  a  position  so  equivocal,  Dr.  Pusey  would  do  it— a  man, 
we  believe,  of  clean  life,  of  an  almost  ascetic  devotion,  a  weU.govemed 
temper,  great  learning,  great  capacity,  and  unwearied  literary  industry. 
But  the  exigencies  of  his  position  have  betrayed  him  into  such  a  habi- 
tual and  trade.like  use  of  juggling  subtleties  as  would  undermine  any 
reputation,  and  blur  the  lustre  of  any  talents ;  the  regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford  accordingly  promises  to  be  ranked  by  posterity  with 
the  very  first  of  all  our  modem  plausibilities.  The  remarkable  circum- 
stances under  which  his  Pq)bh  practices,  and  among-  others  the  confes- 
sional, were  dragged  forth  from  concealment,  are  already  numbered  with 
stale  and  half-forgotten  things ;  so  that  although,  while  we  write,  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  they  gave  rise  be  still  only  in  progress,  yet  before  these 
pages  can  meet  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  the  whole  subject  may  be  lost  in 
oblivion.  It  is  because  we  deem  it  worthy  of  a  different  &te, — because 
indeed  we  think  it  eminently  deserving  of  profound  consideration  and 
perpetual  remembrance, — ^that  we  take  it  up  at  all ;  and  the  opinion  we 
have  formed  of  its  importance  relatively  to  great  questions  of  the  day,— 
alas  1  of  many  days  to  come, — engages  us  to  begin  with  it  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  go  through  it  with  some  minuteness^ 

The  honours,  such  as  they  are,  due  to  a  Zaphnath-paaneah,  or  revealer 
of  secrets,  have  in  this  case  been  fairly  earned  by  Mr.  Dodsworth, — a 
piece  of  valuable  though  undesigned  service,  which  Protestantism  may 
perhaps  willingly  accept  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  gentleman's  subse. 
quent  apostasy.  Dr.  Pusey  indeed  would  have  us  believe  that  there  never 
was  any  secret  at  all  to  reveal, — nor  will  we  venture  even  by  an  insinu. 
ation  to  impugn  his  veracity.  But  there  are  illusions  and  idiosyncracies 
in  the  world  which  we  cannot  explain.  Mr.  Dodsworth  says,  rather 
drily,  that  the  regius  Professor  has  "  a  peculiar  style  of  writing ;"  and 
for  the  present  we  are  contented  with  this  solution,  enigmatical  as  it  is. 

Those  who  threw  themselves  with  a  headlong  enthusiasm  into  the 
Oxford  movement  of  1 833,  were  probably  quite  as  unconscious  at  first. 
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as  the  public  was  for  the  most  part  unsuspicious,  of  what  they  were 
about.  Of  their  wishes  and  aims  the  true  spirit  was  altogether  latent 
for  a  time,  rendering  no  distinct  or  intelligible  answer  to  those  who 
anxiously  explored  and  interrogated  them.  Mr.  Newman's  beautiful 
hymn,  so  touchingly  true  when  it  was  written— as  the  event  has  shewn, 
so  inversely  prophetical  also— ^remains  to  us  now,  under  the  broad  light 
of  a  historical  commentary,  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  mournful  of 
human  compositions : — 

'<  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 
The  night  is  dark  and  1  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  aak  to  see 
The  distant  scene;— one  step  enough  for  me. 

\  I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Should'st  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  will ;  remember  not  past  yean. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  mom  thoee  angel  faces  smile 
Whleh  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

Alas!  this  kindly  light — so  solemnly  invoked,  so  sincerely  trusted — 
proved  to  be  a  mere  ignis  faUuue,  whereby  these  ardent  aspirations  were 
misembly  mocked  and  deceived.  The  "  moor  and  fen,"  the  perplexities 
and  hazards,  amid  which  the  unhappy  wanderer  had  lost  himself,  were 
nothing  else  than  the  baffling  enchantments  which  the  mother  of  abomi- 
nations has  contrived  to  conjure  up,  over  the  old  beaten  path  to  Rome. 
The  apostolical  succession,  the  sacredness  and  quasi -divinity  of  the  Epis- 
copate, the  sacramental  system,  and  so  forth,  involve  the  assumption  of 
concentric  principles,  which  unite  in  the  eompitum  of  the  Papacy  and  no- 
where else,— a  truth  which  began  to  be  clearly  apprehended  by  the 
Tractarians  themselves  only  after  they  had  become  Uie  credulous  dupes 
of  their  own  success.  They  stood  spelUbound  and  fascinated  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  scarlet  lady,  before  they  well  knew  whitherward  their  intri- 
cate and  sorrowful  journey  tended ;  and  then  it  was  too  late,  even  if  it 
had  been  possible,  to  think  of  retreating.  One  afber  another,  way-worn 
and  scattered,  they  had  passed  on  to  the  gloomy  termination  of  a  troubled 
and  bewildering  pilgrimage, — 

'*  Ahi  quanto  a  dir  qual  era  e  cosa  dura, 
Questa  selva  selvaggia  ed  aspra  e  forte, 
Che  nel  pensier  rinnuova  la  paura ! 
Tanto  e  amara  che  poco  h  piu  morte." 
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The  "  TracU  for  the  Times,"  whose  anti-Protestant  character  led  to 
their  discontinuance  ten  years  ago,  followed  by  the  voluminous  rubrical 
controversy,  and  by  successive  cases  of  open  apostasy^  at  length  made  it 
plain  to  all  men  that  the  Oxford  movement  was  essentially  Popish.  It 
was  known  that  those  more  timid  or  less  perspicacious  adherents  of  the 
party  who  still  lingered  in  the  Church  of  Kngland,  attempting  to  adjust 
an  impossible  compromise  between  contradictions,  preached  Romish 
doctrines,  and  practised  the  Romish  ritual  as  iar  as  they  could  do  so  with 
safety ;  and  it  was  both  suspected  and  surmised  that  they  went  much 
further  in  private  than  they  had  ventured  to  do  in  public.  Indeed,  if 
we  may  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  an  instructive  passage  in  Dr. 
Pusey's  postscript  to  the  first  part  of  his  book  on  the  Royal  Supremacy 
(p.  224),  we  shall  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  those  of  them  who  still 
dung  to  their  places  in  the  Establishment,  did  so  in  the  sanguine  hope 
that  their  "  little  leaven  would  soon  leaven  the  whole  lump."  But  the 
adverse  decision  of  the  Gorham  case  in  the  Court  of  last  resort,  made 
their  position  both  critical  and  uneasy  in  the  highest  degree  ;  the  failure 
of  the  Bishop  of  London's  attempt  at  legislation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
greatly  aggravated  their  difficulties ;  and  the  tempest  of  popular  indig- 
nation raised  by  the  Papal  rescript  of  autumn  1 850,  increeised  their  dis- 
may and  completed  their  discomfiture.  To  the  first  member  in  this  triad 
of  events,  we  owe  the  disclosures  themselves  which  we  are  about  to 
recapitulate ;  to  the  last,  we  are  indebted  for  the  minute  accuracy  and  the 
controversial  piquancy  with  which  these  disclosures  are  now  exhibited  to 
the  gaze  of  the  worid. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  sentence  of  the  Judicial  Committee  had 
opened  the  way  for  Mr.  Gorham  to  the  benefice  of  Bramford  Speke,  the 
ears  of  British  Christians  were  startled  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Maskell  in 
open  confession.  He  had  then,  that  is,  about  Easter  1 850,  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  the  Church  of  England ;  and  he  spoke  thus : — "  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  making  a  candid  avowal.  Whatever  my  opinions  may 
have  been  some  time  ago,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceal  fi*om  myself 
that  further  enquiry  has  convinced  me,  that  the  real  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  reformed  Church  of  England  are  shewn  And  carried  out  and  taught 
by  the  low  Church  party  as  truly  as  by  ourselves."  Then,  after  having 
adduced  several  instances  by  which  he  thinks  this  assertion  may  be  sus- 
tained,  he  goes  on,  in  a  passage  which  we  must  take  leave  to  transcribe 
at  length. 

**  Connected  with  this,"  he  says,  "  there  is  another  consideration 
which,  for  some  time,  has  pressed  heavily  and  painfiilly  upon  me.  As 
a  fact,  the  evangelicd  party,  plainly,  openly,  and  fully,  declare  their 
opinions  upon  the  doctrines  which  they  contend  the  Church  of  England 
holds  :  they  tell  their  people  continually,  what  they  ought,  as  a  matter 
of  duty  towards  God  and  towards  themselves,  both  to  believe  and  practise. 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  we,  as  a  party,  anxious  to  teach  the  truth,  are 
equally  open,  plam,  and  unreserved  ?  If  we  are  not  so,  is  prudence,  or 
economy,  or  the  desire  to  lead  people  gently  and  without  rashly  disturb- 
ing them,  or  any  other  like  reason,  a  sufficient  ground  for  our  withhold- 
ing large  portions  of  catholic  truth  ?    Can  any  one  chief  doctrine  or  duty 
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be  reserved  by  us  without  blame  or  luspieion  of  diahoneety  f  And  it  it 
not  to  be  alleged^  that  only  the  less  important  duties  and  doctrines  are 
so  reserved  :  as  if  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  distinguish  and  draw  a 
line  of  division  between  them.  Besides,  that  which  we  are  disputing 
about  cannot  be  trivial  and  unimportant ;  if  it  were  so,  we  rather  ought, 
in  Christian  charity,  to  acknowledge  our  agreement  in  essentials,  and  eon* 
sent  to  give  up  the  rest 

**  But  we  do  reserve  vital  and  essential  truths  ;  we  often  hesitate  and 
fear  to  teach  our  people  many  duties,  not  all  necessary  perhaps,  in  every 
ease  or  to  every  person,  but  eminently  practical,  and  sure  to  increase 
the  growth  of  the  inner,  spiritual  life ;  we  differ,  in  short,  as  widely 
from  the  evangelical  party  in  the  manner  and  openness,  as  in  the  mat- 
ter and  details,  of  our  doctrine.  Take,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  in. 
vocation  of  saints  ;  or,  of  prayers  for  the  dead ;  or,  of  justification  by  fidth 
only  ;  or,  of  the  merits  of  good  works  ;  or,  of  the  necessity  of  regular 
and  obedient  fasting ;  or,  of  the  reverence  due  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary ;  or,  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  blessed  Eucharist ;  or,  of  the 
almost  necessity  of  auricular  confession  and  absolution,  in  order  to  the 
remission  of  mortal  sin ; — and  more  might  be  mentioned  than  these. 
Now,  let  me  ask  you  ;  do  we  speak  of  these  doctrines  from  our  pulpits 
in  the  same  manner,  or  to  the  same  allowed  extent,  as  we  Speak  of  them 
to  one  another,  or  think  of  them  in  our  closets  ?  Far  firom  it ;  rather, 
when  we  do  speak  of  them  at  all,  in  the  way  of  public  ministerial  teach, 
ing,  we  use  certain  symbols  and  a  shibboleth  of  phrases,  well  enough 
understood  by  the  initiated  few,  but  dark  and  meaningless  to  the  many. 
All  this  seems  to  me  to  be,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  more  and 
more  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  the  real  spirit,  mind,  and  purpose  of  the 
English  reformation,  and  of  the  modem  English  Church,  shewn  by  the 
experience  of  800  years.  It  does  seem  to  be,  daily,  more  and  more  op* 
posed  to  that  single-mindedness  of  purpose,  that  simplicity  and  truthful, 
ness  and  openness  of  speech  and  action,  which  the  gospel  of  our  blessed 
Lord  requires.  We  are,  indeed,  to  be  '  wise  as  serpents ;'  but  has  our 
wisdom  of  the  last  few  years  been  justly  within  the  exceptions  of  that 
law  ?  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  if  supposing  that  any  motive,  ex. 
cept  prudence  and  caution,  has  caused  this  reserve ;  but  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  Christian  caution  degenerates  into  deceit,  and  an  enemy 
might  think  that  we  could  forget  that  there  are  more  texts  than  one  of 
holy  Scripture  which  speak  of  persecution  to  be  undergone  for  His  sake, 
and  for  the  faith. 

"  And  if  reserve  in  teaching,  carried  to  such  an  extent,  be,  as  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be,  unjustifiable,  it  is  equally  wrong,  and  to  be  condemned, 
in  the  practice  of  those  who  listen  to,  and  endeavour  to  obey,  such  teach- 
ing. What  can  we  think — when  honestly  we  bring  our  minds  to  its 
oonsideration — what  can  we  think,  I  say,  of  the  mond  evils  which  must 
attend  upon  and  follow  conduct  and  a  rule  of  religious  life,  full  of  shifts 
and  compromises  and  evasions?  A  rule  of  life,  based  upon  the  accep- 
tance of  half  one  doctrine,  all  the  next,  and  none  of  the  third ;  upon  the 
belief  entirely  of  another,  but  not  daring  to  say  so ;  upon  the  constant 
practice,  if  possible,  of  this  or  that  particular  duty,  but  secretly,  and 
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fearful  of  beinsf  '  found  oat ;'  doing  it  as  if  under  the  pretence  of  not 
doing  it,  if  questioned,  explaining  it  away,  or  answering  with  some  du- 
bious answer ;  creeping  out  of  difficulties ;  anything,  in  a  word,  but 
sincere,  straightforward,  and  true.  It  would  really  seem  as  if,  instead 
of  being  Catholicft— as  we  say  we  are — in  a  Christian  land,  we  were 
living  in  the  city  of  heathen  Rome,  and  forced  to  worship  in  the  cata* 
combs  and  dark  places  of  the  earth."* 

Now,  while  we  sincerely  pity  those  who  once  felt,  and  those  who 
still  feel,  themselves  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion 
that  a  more  degrading  and  loathsome  picture  than  that  drawn  by  Mr. 
Maskell,  has  never  been  presented  to  the  gasse  of  English  eyes.  That 
must  be  an  accursed  sorcery  which  could  so  utterly  corrupt  the  boasted 
honour  of  Britons,  as  to  convert  their  whole  lives  into  a  lie, — and  then 
lead  forth  the  ghastly  falsehood  to  deceive  and  betray,  in  the  sacred  name 
of  religion.  The  simplicity  of  the  gospel !  Why,  we  have  here  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  habitual,  systematic  imposture,  than  which  the  holy 
gpspel  has  denounced  nothing  with  a  more  terrible  and  unsparing  seve- 
rity. Deplorably  perverted  as  both  his  religious  creed  and  his  moral 
sensibilities  had  become,  something  of  the  national  integrity  was  still 
feebly  alive  within  him ;  and  that  made  him  reflect,  with  a  sickening 
disgust,  on  the  practices  into  which  he  had  been  ensnared.  Nor  was  his 
the  only  heart  in  England  that  was  aching  miserably  on  the  same  ac- 
count. His  ingenious  and  candid,  but,  as  we  verily  believe,  wholly  un- 
exaggerated  revelations,  wei-e  speedily  followed  by  a  tract,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  which,  professing  to  speak  the  familiar  sentiments  of 
many,  not  only  confirms  the  foregoing  report,  but  carries  it,  if  possible, 
even  further  ihan  Mr.  Maskell  had  done.  The  writer  to  whom  we 
refer,  obviously  speaks  with  acute  pain  ;  and  without  pain,  mingled  per- 
haps with  indignation  and  pity,  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  eloquent 
pages. 

"  It  is  much  pressed  on  us  just  now,"  he  says,  ''  as  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  this  development  of  Church  of  Englandism,  that  there  is  so 
much  life  in  it ;  that  it  has  recalled  the  saintly  character ;  raised  the 
tone  of  general  practice ;  and  given  us  a  standard  of  holy  living  quite 
beyond  any  we  have  ever  seen  among  us  since  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Church.  Whether  this  really  be  a  sound  argument  for  the  truth  of  any 
system  is  not  the  present  question ;  there  is  a  certain  force  and  plausi- 
bility in  it,  which,  if  it  be  fact,  commends  itself  to  most  minds.  I  say, 
if  it  be  fact ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  this  sys- 
tem, instead  of  having  so  universally  elevating  an  effect,  tends  to  make 
those  who  adopt  it  uncandid  and  prevaricating ;  if  it  gives  them  sophistry 
for  faith ;  if  it  destroys  the  principle  of  honour,  and  is  contrary  to  that 
childlike  guileless  simplicity,  that  innocence  and  openness  of  mind,  which 
surely  must  be  felt  to  be  the  one  most  lovely  and  distinctive  mark  of 
God's  children  in  Christ ;  then  the  assertion  that  Tractarianism  is  true 
because  its  fruit  is  holiness,  does  not  seem  quite  unanswerable. 

"  Whatever  force  exists  in  arguing  from  its  ^ood  moral  results,  neither 

*  A  Seeond  Letter  on  the  present  position  of  the  High  Gbnrah  Pir^  fte.,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Maskell,  pp.  66-68. 
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more  nor  leas  must  be  granted,  if  we  discover  its  moral  effect  to  be  bad. 
This  is  what  disturbs  thousands  whom  logic  and  controversy  would  never 
disturb.  It  is  a  feeling  which  has  lurk^  unexpressed  in  the  hearts  of 
its  wannest  followers.  Not  one  of  us  but  must  own  it ;  not  one  but 
has  writhed  under  the  torture  of  doubting  whether,  on  the  threshold  of 
this  system,  which  he  embraces  to  make  him  holy,  there  rests  not  the 
stain  and  semblance  of  a  lie. 

"  Is  this  too  harsh  a  term  f  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  Do  we  not,  as 
Catholics,  claim  to  believe  doctrines  which  yet  we  dare  not  avow  in  their 
plain  unmistakeable  words  ?  We  dare  not ;  for  alas  !  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  give  us  plain  and  unmistakeable  words  in  which  to 
avow  them  :  and  if  we  convince  ourselves  that  she  does  not  rather  intend 
us  to  avow  the  very  reverse,  it  is  only  by  a  course  of  explanation,  which 
twists  her  apparently  most  Protestant  statements,  into  a  positive  sanc- 
tion of  Catholic  truth. 

"  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  English  character  as  straightforward 
and  honest,  even  to  bluntness,  and  to  attach  the  idea  of  intellectual  sub- 
tlety  almost  exclusively  to  more  southern  nations.  But  never  surely  was 
there  any  nation  that  has  given  such  proof  of  this  last  kind  of  mental 
power  as  England,  by  the  growth  of  Tractarianism  within  her  own 
Church  and  people." 

After  devoting  a  paragraph  to  the  question  of  subscription,  our  author 
proceeds  thus.  "  It^  then,  we  first  acknowledge  that  the  only  way  of 
holding  such  truths,"  (viz.  Catholic  doctrines,)  ''in  the  English  Church, 
is  by  the  use  of  non-naturel  interpretation,  and  then  also  acknowledge 
that  these  truths  are  the  heritage  of  the  people,  not  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  the  educated  classes,  we  must  begin  by  spreading  the  spirit  of 
casuistry  among  our  village  schools  and  labourers'  cottages ;  we  must 
make  our  wives  and  daughters  students  in  scholastic  niceties ;  and  in  a 
degree  we  have  done  so. 

"  Where  we  have  not,  we  have  left  them  Protestants ;  where  we 
have,  we  have  made  them  false. 

"  Yes,  false ;  it  is  very  well  for  us  to  talk  of  the  saintly  mind  re- 
gained ;  I  appeal  to  the  young,  to  those  who  should  be  the  simplest  of 
all ;  and  I  ask  if  they  do  not  feel  in  themselves,  that  the  light  of  Catholic 
belief  has  come  to  them  with  its  glories  tarnished  by  the  dark  shadow  of 
something  that  came  along  with  it ;  something  that  has  not  left  them  as 
it  found  them  :  weighing  them  down  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  guilty 
secrecy  :  staining  their  souls,  before  so  pure  and  genuine,  with  thoughts 
of  contrivance  and  manoeuvring ;  setting  a  cankerworm  at  their  hearts, 
and  lining  young  faces  with  the  marks  of  an  untimely  age. 

"  Let  us  follow  such  in  thought  along  the  road  which  finds  them  ge. 
nuino  at  its  outset ;  but  which  sooner  or  later,  as  they  tread  that  weary 
path  of  subtlety,  leaves  them  with  a  conscience  burthened  with  deceit 
We  all  know  it ;  we  can  all  look  back  on  the  moment  when  Catholic 
truth  first  dawned  on  our  souls ;  with  many,  even  then,  did  there  not 
come  the  cold  shudder,  which  men  say  is  to  be  felt  at  the  hour  of  sun- 
rise  ?  The  books  which  must  be  read  in  secret,  the  half-formed  convic- 
tions which  must  not  be  openly  avowed ;  the  stealthiness  witli  which 
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we  come  to  appropnate  to  our  own  use  the  principles  of  faith  and  prac. 
tice,  which,  if  really  taught  hy  the  English  Church,  were  our  birthright 
as  her  children." 

And  yet  again.  Having  referred  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bomish  sys. 
tem  within  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  sophistries  by  which  that 
course  is  palliated,  this  author  proceeds : — '*  Very  soon  the  things  which 
for  awhile  relieved  us,  lose  their  power  to  soothe ;  we  ask,  what  right 
we  have  to  break  up  a  great  system,  and  take  the  parts  that  suit  us, 
and  call  that  truth  ?  These  fragments  separated  from  the  mass,  how  can 
we  understand  them  ?  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  receive  the  whole  in 
all  its  fulness  and  majesty,  why  tamper  with  it  ?  Why  suit  our  taste 
and  believe  just  what  we  like,  and  say  we  do  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  when  we  know  very  well  all  the  time,  that  the  same  authority 
gives  us  other  things  which  we  do  not  choose  to  receive  ?  Imagine 
some  modem  sculptor  standing  before  one  of  the  great  works  of  ancient 
art,  the  Apollo,  or  the  Laocoon,  and  striking  off  the  father's  hand,  and 
the  son's  uplifted  foot>  one  of  the  folds  of  the  writhing  serpent,  or  a  lock 
of  the  dishevelled  hair.  Imagine  his  shewing  you  these  fragments  piled 
up  in  a  heap,  and  telling  you  that  the  whole  group  from  which  these 
things  were  broken,  was  monstrous  and  absurd,  but  that  his  arrangement 
of  the  little  bits  was  most  excellent  and  good.  In  art  we  should  call  it 
simple  ignorance-— in  religion,  it  would  seem  the  English  conception  of 
Catholic  belief. 

"  Such,  can  you  deny  it  ?  is  our  &ith  ;  or,  at  least,  such  is  the  faith 
of  Tractarianism. 

^'  And  our  practice  is  but  too  terribly  like  it.  There  is  the  same 
compromise  between  the  whole  and  a  part,  between  truth  and  error :  the 
same  cowardice,  and  meanness,  and  evasion.  The  things  which  have 
been  brought  back  to  us  are  not  dead  things :  they  work  in  us^  and  have 
a  life  and  a  reality.  If  we  believe,  then  we  must  do  ;  alas,  too  often, 
a$  we  believe,  «o  we  do.  Catholic  practice  shares  the  same  fate  as  catholic 
belief.  It  is  wound  round  in  a  net  of  compromise.  We  do  not  risk  all 
for  the  truth  ;  we  do  not  do  right,  come  what  may  of  it ;  we  do  things 
in  secret,  under  false  pretences ;  we  get  guarded  in  conversation,  to  study 
nice  ways  of  avoiding  dangerous  subjects,  and  means  of  turning  away 
suspicion  without  positive  falsehood.  We  live  in  a  constant  fear  of  be- 
trayal and  discovery ;  educating  our  faces  not  to  look  conscious,  and  our 
voices  never  to  ftJter.  We  give  up  some  things  lest  we  should  offend  ; 
we  conceal  others  lest  we  should  be  found  out. 

"  Is  this  right  ?  How  used  we  once  to  teach  our  children  ?  Was  it  not 
thus  ?  '  Speak  the  truth  ;  never  be  ashamed  of  the  truth ;  have  no  secrets ; 
avoid  mysteries ;  tell  your  parents  everything ;  be  open,  be  simple,  be 
true.'  And  how  are  we  acting  ?  Are  we  not  living  a  life  of  concealment  ? 
feeling  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  telling  secrets  about  us  ?  Does  a  week 
pass  without  a  contrivance  and  an  escape  ?*     Is  there  not  a  weight  and 

*  "  From  respect  to,  and  loying  remembrance  of,  some  whose  names  wiU  in. 
stantly  occur  to  the  reader,  nothing  more  tlian  a  mere  aUusion  need  be  made  to 
the  practice,  now  extensiye  in  onr  Church,  of  auricdar  confession ;  reoelTed  in. 
private  rooms,  or  closed  churches,  by  appointments  clandestinely  arranged  in  secret 
correspondence." — Author*t  Note. 
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burden  on  us  so  great,  that  we  feel  as  if  we  could  no  more  dare«  as  once 
we  daredj  look  up  into  the  clear  &ce  of  heaven,  and  let  its  quiet  and  its 
peace  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  our  own  hearts  ?  Those  hearts,  how 
full  they  are,  of  things  unguessed  of  by  our  brothers,  and  sisters,  and 
firiends  I  Those  aching  brows,  that  must  be  smooth  and  gay  for  society, 
how  hard  it  is  to  force  a  smile  over  the  furrows  which  cmx|^ — ^not  age 
—has  worn  into  them,  and  still  we  are  almost  children.  Where  is  the 
smile  of  holy  and  joyous  youth  ?  They  who  have  a  right  to  lightheart* 
edness — if  any  have — whose  care  in  the  very  spring-time  of  their  life  is 
to  be  holy,  whose  desire  is  to  be  true ;  the  best  and  loveliest  sight  in  a 
Christian's  eyes,  children  in  years  offering  the  first-fruits  of  their  life  to 
God  :  even  these  have  a  look  on  their  faces,  which  should  make  one's 
heart  yearn  over  them  in  pity,  for  it  tells  us  of  gentle  and  noble  natures 
fretting  against  some  wearing  chun,  which  is  odious  to  them  ev^  while 
they  are  forced  to  endure  it ;  it  is  innocence  and  purity  too  often  suffering 
under  the  sensitivaiess  of  guilt.  Oh  !  it  is  agony  enough  to  have  felt 
and  seen  such  things ;  the  heart  does  not  yet  beat  which  can  ttar  away 
the  veil  which  has  shrouded  itself  and  others,  and  shew  the  world  what 
has  been  going  on  unthought  of  in  the  homes  of  Englishmen,  settmg  the 
seal  of  falsehood  on  foreheads  once  open,  and  pure,  and  true.  The  cross 
is  indeed  veiled  with  roses ;  let  us  think  well  if,  among  the  flowers,  there 
lurk  not  the  deadly  glitter  of  the  serpent's  scales. 

'^  Remember  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  reserve  and  deceit. 
We  are  reserved  about  our  prayers ;  we  do  not  pray  in  our  drawing- 
room,  or  tell  people  we  are  going  elsewhere  to  do  so  ;  but  we  are  not 
afraid  of  people  knowing  that  we  do  pray,  nor  do  we  tremble  at  being 
found  out.  But  in  other  things  we  are  afraid,  and  we  are  ashamed,  and 
we  prevaricate,  and  evade,  and  get  out  of  difficulties,  in  a  manner  wor-> 
thy  of  those  whose  rule  of  faith  is  the  Catholic  interpretation  which 
Tractarianism  puts  on  the  Prayer-book  and  Articles  of  our  reformed 
Church/'* 

These,  then,  be  it  observed,  are  the  confessions  of  a  Tractarian.  That 
they  are  genuine  is  certain, — as  unquestionable  as  it  is  that  they  an 
mournful  and  humiliating.  The  shuddering  penitent  from  whose  an- 
guish they  were  wrung,  is  well  known  in  the  circles  to  which  he  (or 
she)  belongs ;  and  though  wiiting  anonymously,  has  been  universally 
admitted  as  a  veritable  witness,  truth-telling  and  trust. worthy.  But 
apart  from  this  altogether,  the  statements  themselves  carry  with  them, 
in  their  burning  and  passionate  eloquence,  a  decisive  voucher  for  their 
sincerity.  We  have  no  space  for  the  comments  which  a  crowd  of  vehe- 
ment emotions  suggests.  Commending  the  case  as  it  stands  to  the  pity 
of  our  readers,  and  beseeching  them  to  restrain  their  indignation  and 
their  scorn  as  effectually  as  they  can,  we  must  prosecute,  with  all  prac- 
ticable  abridgement,  the  task  on  which  we  have  entered.  It  may  be 
suspected,  perhaps,  that  we  have  forgotten  our  Zaphnath-paaneah ;  or, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  little  more  to  reveal.  Our 
next  witness,  then,  shall  be  Mr.  Dodsworth ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  and 
bye,  that  though  the  merit  of  a  first  discovery  may  not  be  his,  yet  the 
*  Morality  of  TVmetamoisin,  pp.  28-26. 
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leTdations  dimly  hinted,  or  partially  divulged  by  ot1i«n«  have  fom^his 
keen  pen  recnved  precision,  personal  intereet,  and  fulness  of  detail.  The 
following  passage  is  transcribed  firom  a  pamphlet  which  has  already  been 
buned  deep  under  the  rapidly  accumulating  mass  of  publications  to 
which  the  baptismal  controversy  has  given  rise.  It  has  been  often 
quoted,  but  is  too  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose  to  be  omitted  hero. 
Alluding  reproachftilly  to  the  temporizing  course  which  Dr.  Pusey  saw 
fit  to  pursue  after  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  had  been  pro- 
mtdgated,  Mr.  Dodsworth  says  to  him  : — "  I  must  add  one  word  on  the 
grief  and  surprise  which  it  has  occasioned  me,  and  many  others  besides 
me,  that  you  should  have  taken  this  line  in  our  present  difficulties. 
You  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  lead  us  on  to  a  higher  appreciation 
of  that  '  church  system'  of  which  sacramental  grace  is  the  very  life  and 
soul.  Both  by  precept  and  example,  you  have  been  amongst  the  most 
earnest  to  maintain  Catholic  principles.  By  your  constant  and  common 
practice  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  penance ;  by  encouraging 
everywhere,  if  not  enjoining,  auricular  confession,  and  giving  special 
priestly  absolution ;  by  teaching  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  holy 
Eucharist,  as  applicatory  of  the  one  sacrifice  on  Uie  cross,  and  by  adora- 
tion of  Christ  Iteally  Present  on  the  altar  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
^^^ ;  by  your  introduction  of  Roman  Catholic  books  '  adapted  to  the 
use  of  our  Church  ;'  by  encouraging  the  use  of  crucifixes  and  rosaries, 
and  special  devotions  to  our  Lord,  as,  e.  g.  to  His  Five  Wounds ;  by 
adopting  language  most  powerfully  expressive  of  our  incorporation  into 
Christ,  as,  e.  g.  our  '  being  inebriated  with  the  blood  of  our  Lord  ;'  by 
advocating  counsels  of  perfection,  and  seeking  to  restore,  with  more  or 
less  fiilness,  the  conventual  or  monastic  life ; — I  say,  by  the  teaching  and 
practice,  of  which  this  enumeration  is  a  sufficient  type  and  indication, 
you  have  done  much  to  revive  amongst  us  the  system  which  may  be 
pre.«minently  called  '  sacrambktal.'  And  yet  now,  when,  by  God's 
mercy  to  us,  a  great  opportunity  has  occurred,  of  asserting  and  enforcing 
the  very  key.stone  of  ^s  system,  and  apart  from  which  the  whole  must 
crumble  away,— forgive  me  for  speaking  so  plainly,— you  seem  to  shrink 
firom  the  first  rank,"  &c.* 

We  are  very  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this  tone  of  grave  remonstrance 
was  in  no  wise  unsuitable  to  the  occasion ;  but  this  is  a  point  with 
which,  for  the  present,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  it  cor- 
roborates our  representation  to  the  efifect,  that  Dr.  Pusey's  subtlety  has 
deceived  even  himself.  Such  an  appeal  could  hardly  be  allowed  to  pass 
unanswered ;  yet  how  answer  what  is  perfectly  true  f  It  is  easy  in  every 
such  case  to  cavil  at  the  language  of  an  adversary ;  for  indeed  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  one  man  should  describe  another's  opinions  and 
practices,  without  employing  expressions  subject  to  some  just,  however 
trifling  modifications.  The  voluminous  discussions  which  ensued, — 
turning  chiefly  on  confession  to,  and  absolution  by,  a  priest, — may  have 
abated  the  force  of  a  phrase  or  two,  but  have  certainly  left  every  substan- 
tive &ct  of  the  case  where  it  had  been  placed  by  Dr.  Pusey's  assailants. 

*  A  Lnter  lo  the  Rev.  £.  B.  Posey,  D.D.,  &c.,  by  W.  Dodsworth,  pp.  16, 17. 
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Heneeforth  Festricting  our  attention  also  to  the  subject  of  the  confea. 
sional^  we  have^  at  this  stage  of  our  progress^  to  acquaint  our  readers  with 
another  curious  difference  which  had  arisen  among  the  Tractarians  them- 
selves,  and  which  contributed  its  share  to  the  impending  disclosures. 
Dr.  Pusey  did  not  reply  directly  to  Mr.  Dodsworth,— did  not  address  that 
gentleman  personally  at  all ;  but,  lon^ce  ambages  rerum,  he  wrote  a  bulky 
"  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  U.  Richards,"  entitled,  "  The  Church  of  England 
leaves  her  children  free  to  whom  to  open  their  griefs."  This  letter,  which, 
along  with  a  postscript  subsequently  published,  extends  to  312  8  vo  pages, 
makes  some  provoking  allusions  to  a  previous  correspondence,  in  which 
Mr.  Dodsworth,  Mr.  Allies,  and  Mr.  Maskell  had  been  concerned.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  answer,  by  the  Oxfoi-d  oracle,  to  certain  grand  difficulties 
and  weighty  scruples  which  had  been  proposed  for  solution,  by  these  three 
bewildered  and  vacilating  disciples  of  the  Tractarian  School.  Dr.  Pusey 
seems  utterly  incapable  of  going  straight  forward,  and  addressed  his  an. 
Bwer,  not  to  his  questioners  at  all,  but  to  Mr.  Richards,  who,  however, 
let  it  be  admitted,  was  himself  also  sufficiently  implicated. — "  My  dearest 
friend,"  says  the  Oxford  Oracle,  speaking  with  some  obscurity,  "  we  have 
these  many  years  felt  alike  on  all  things  which  concern  the  Church,"  &c. 
''  But  in  this  case  we  have  another  common  bond,  the  souls  and  consciences 
of  those  to  whom  we  have  ministered,  and  who  now  are  liable  to  be  dis- 
quieted, and  are  (as  you  tell  me)  in  part  disquieted,  by  the  theory  of 
'  jurisdiction'  recently  put  out  by  Mr.  Allies.  This,  as  he  has  too  nar- 
rowly stated  it,  would,  in  many  cases,  affect  the  '  benefits  of  absolution,' 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  exhortation  of  the  Church  of  England,  they 
have  sought  and  received,  and  in  it  have  found  grace  and  peace.  One, 
at  least,  has  on  that  ground  left  the  Church  of  England.  I  have  also 
been  called  upon,  in  a  written  letter,  to  answer  the  same  question,"  [what 
question?]]  "  with  the  intimation  that  the  writers  '  proposed  to  make  pub- 
lic both  their  question  and  my  answer.'  The  substance  of  that  letter  too 
has  been  made  known,  and  souls  in  whom  we  have  both  a  deep  interest 
have  been  disquieted.  It  became  the  more  necessary  to  answer  it  as 
fully  as  I  could."* — Well,  very  amiable  and  sweet  all  this;  but 
what  is  the  question  ?  We  have  quoted  the  first  sentences  of  the  letter, 
and  it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  seventh  page,  that  we  can 
make  out  what  it  is  all  about  There  we  read, — the  question  "  is,  whe- 
ther, without  any  further  commission,  the  priest  may  in  any  case  (be- 
sides the  point  of  death)  exercise  the  power  (of  absolving  on  confession,) 
thus  lodged  in  him,  and  by  his  office,  inherent  in  him ;  or  whether  the 
power  lies,  as  it  were,  dormant  in  him,  and  may  not  be  put  forth,  with- 
out some  further  direct  commission  from  the  bishop ;  and  whether,  if  ex- 
ercised without  such  further  authorization,  it  is  valid."t 

A  nice  question  truly,  and  an  extremely  grave  one — to  all  concerned. 
But  we  would  have  liked  to  see  the '^written  letter"  in  its  own  native  form. 
Without  in  the  slightest  degree  reflecting  on  Dr.  Pusey 's  fidelity  as  a 
reporter  of  its  contents,  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  us  that  this 
gentleman  had  taken  his  "  dearest  friend"  so  far  into  his  confidence,  as 
to  lay  before  him  the  inquiry  along  with  its  answer.  What  good  can 
*  Pii8e7*B  Letter  to  Kiebmrds,  pp.  1  and  2.  f  Ibid.  pp.  7  tnd  8. 
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possibly  ever  come  of  this  perpetual  and  apparently  studied  mystifica- 
tion ?  Thus^  with  some  impatience,  we  mused  over  Dr.  Pusey's  dim 
pages.  But  we  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  information  we  wanted. 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  letter  to  Richards^  from  which 
we  have  been  quoting,  Mr.  Maskell  addressed  "  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pusey,  on  his  practice  of  receiving  persons  in  auricular  confession/'  by 
which  the  correspondence  hinted  at  in  the  preceding  extracts  was  fully 
brought  to  light.     We  give  the  principal  document  entire. — 

'•  Asceofiion  Day,  1860. 

"Dear  Dr.  Pusey, — We  wish  to  put  to  you  a  question  on  a  point  nearly 
concerning  our  own  peace  of  mind,  and  that  of  others.  It  is  this,  what 
authority  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  acts  of  a  priest  are  validy  who  hears 
confessions  and  gives  absolution,  in  mere  virtue  of  his  orders,  without 
ordinary  or  delegated  jurisdiction  from  his  bishop  ?  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  undisputed  law  of  the  Church,  that  acts  flowing  from  order,  though 
done  wrongly  and  illicitly,  are  yet,  when  done,  valid ;  the  reason  of 
which  is,  that  the  power  of  order,  being  given  by  consecration,  and  in- 
delible, cannot  be  taken  away ;  but  that  acts  flowing  from  jurisdiction, 
if  done  upon  those  over  whom  the  doer  has  no  jurisdiction,  are  absolutely 
invalid  and  null ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  jurisdiction  being  a  rela- 
tion of  command  between  a  superior  and  a  subject,  one  who  has  no  sub- 
ject can  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  accordingly  cannot  exercise  a  power 
which  he  has  not  received. 

''But  the  act  of  remitting  sin  upon  confession,  is  an  act  not  only  of  or- 
der but  of  jurisdiction.  That  it  is  an  act  of  order,  nobody  doubts,  and 
therefore  proof  is  needless ;  that  it  is  likewise  an  act  of  jurisdiction,  is 
proved  by  two  considerations ;  first,  it  is  a  judicial  power,  and  all  judg- 
ment, to  be  valid,  requires  jurisdiction ;  and  secondly,  it  is  not  only  a 
power  of  remitting,  but  also  of  binding,  and  none  can  bind  him  who  is 
not  his  subject. 

"  Now  priests,  by  virtue  of  their  ordination  only,  and  their  sacerdotal 
character^  have  not  subjects  in  the  church,  nor  has  the  Christian  people 
been  committed  to  their  care  and  government.  To  bishops  alone  the 
flock  of  the  Lord  is  entrusted,  to  feed  it,  and  they  have  to  render  account 
to  God  for  the  priests  likewise,  who  act  under  their  commission.  Every 
particular  church  is  founded  upon  its  own  bishop,  inasmuch  as  he  is  its 
head,  and  as  such  is  the  principle,  fountain,  root,  and  centre  of  its  unity. 
Therefore,  every  ecclesiastical  act  and  function  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  bishop,  either  doing  it  immediately,  or  by  means  of  others,  who  re- 
ceive fix>m  him  their  commission  and  authority  to  do  it.  And  especially 
an  act  so  principal  in  the  government  of  souls  as  the  absolving  them 
firom  sins,  cannot  be  regulated  but  by  the  bishop,  nor  done  but  by  au- 
thority emanating  firom  him.  Such  authority  emanates  from  him  when 
he  commits  to  any  priest  the  cure  of  souls,  thereby  entrusting  such 
an  one  with  a  part  of  his  own  ordinary  jurisdiction,  as  regards  such  par^ 
tieular  souls,  for  all  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  among  them, 
for  absolution  from  sin,  in  order  to  the  due  reception  of  the  Lord's  body 
and  blood.     Such  authority,  again,  he  can  commit  to  any  person  quali. 
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Mi  by  Moerdotal  orders,  otw  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  hu  flodc,  as 
to  a  viear-genevBlj  or  a  penitentiary ;  who  would  accordingly  have  a  de- 
legated  jurisdiction. 

''  But  what  we  wish  to  know  is,  whether  there  be  any  authority  for 
considering  valid,  the  absolution  of  a  priest,  who  has  neither  received 
such  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  the  cure  of  souls,  nor  such  delegated  juris- 
diction ;  or,  again,  who,  having  the  cure  of  souls,  absolves  not  only  his 
own  parishioners,  but  others  also,  without  license  from  their  own  parish 
priest  or  bishop. 

"  We  can  &id,  in  the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  the  church's  history,  no 
trace  of  any  such  power  being  allowed  to  reside  in  priests  in  virtue  merely 
of  their  ordination ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fiirther  we  go  hoxk,  the  stricter 
appears  to  be  the  dependence  of  the  priest  on  his  bishop  in  all  such  acts, 
until,  in  the  first  ages,  we  find  the  bishop  alone  in  person  receiving  peni- 
tents and  admitting  them  to  absolution.  St.  Cyprian  is  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  case  of  the  lapsed^  and  the  discipline  then  allowed  was  a  re* 
laxation  of  a  severe  law.  In  process  of  time,  as  the  faithful  multi. 
plied,  and  offences  too  increased,  penitentiaries  were  appointed  in  the 
various  cathedrals  by  express  commission  firom  the  bishop ;  and  when 
the  public  discipline  and  penance  fell  into  disuse,  and  private  confession 
was  gradually  substituted  for  it,  and  the  bishop  no  longer  dwelt  with  all 
his  clergy  in  one  city,  but  was  obliged  to  send  presbyters  for  the  govern- 
ment of  rural  parishes,  the  number  of  confessors  was  increased  in  propor- 
tion, but  the  office  was  never  exercised,  Bave  by  direct  commission  from 
the  bishop,  and  over  the  persons  specially  entrusted  to  the  priest  who 
absolved  them.  One  proof,  among  many,  of  this  is,  that  certain  cases 
were  reserved  by  the  bishop  to  himself. 

*'  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  Council 
of  Lateran  in  1215,  which,  in  its  twenty. first  canon,  ordered,  '  Let  all 
the  faithful  of  both  sexes,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
faithfully  confess  all  their  sins  in  private,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  their 
own  jDTtMt ;— but  if  any  one,  for  a  just  reason,  desire  to  confeis  his  sins 
to  a  priest,  not  his  own,  let  him  first  ask  and  obtain  leave  firom  his  own 
priest,  ifuumuch  ae  otherwise  the  other  cannot  absolve  or  bind  him/ 
Mansi,  Tom.  22,  p.  1010. — The  minister  of  this  sacrament,  says  the 
Council  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1439,  '  is  a  priest,  having  authority  to 
abiolve,  either  ordinary,  or  by  the  commission  of  his  superior*'  Mansi, 
Tom.  13,  1058.  Wlmt  was  the  received  doctrine  in  England  between 
these  two  periods  of  1 215  and  1439,  is  proved  by  Lynd  wood's  Provinciale 
Anglicanum,  containing  constitutions  of  fourteen  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, from  Stephen  LaiTgton  in  1222,  to  Henry  Chictely  in  1415.  The 
following  quotations  are  to  the  point.  Constitution  of  Walter  Reynolds, 
Archbishop  from  ISIS  to  1827, — '  Let  no  priest  admit  to  penitence  the 
parishioner  of  another,  except  with  the  permission  of  his  own  presbyter 
or  bishop.'  Again,  '  As  it  often  happens  that  the  rectors  of  churches, 
and  even  certain  priests,  and  persons  in  sacred  orders,  because  they  are 
subject  to  none,  as  they  suppose,  in  respect  to  the  penitential  forum,  ei- 
ther confess  not  at  all,  or  approach  such  as  have  no  power  over  them  to 
bind  or  absolve,  we  appoint  that  in  every  archdeaconry,  one  or  two  fit- 
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ting  prabyt^rs,  of  competent  knowledge  sod  approved  character^  have 
this  charge  given  them  in  each  deanery,  to  hear  the  confessions  of  such, 
and  enjoin  on  them  penances,  io  whom  we  will  that  authority  should  be 
imparted  by  the  diocesan  of  the  place,  or  his  vicegerent,  stru^y  prohibit- 
ing religious  persons,  or  monks,  or  canons,  anchorites  or  hermits,  daring 
to  admit  to  penitence  any  one's  suhject'  Mansi,  Tom.  81,  p.  451  ;  and 
constitution  of  John  Peckham,  Archbishop  from  1278 — 1293.  'Absolu- 
tion likewise  from  voluntary  homicide,  as  well  public  as  secret,  we  reserve 
to  the  bishops  alone,  except  in  the  article  of  necessity.'     Ibid.  p.  452. 

"  It  would  seem  then  that  the  council  of  Trent  only  affirmed  what  had 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  church  from  the  earliest  times,  when  it  decreed, 
'  Since,  therefore,  the  nature  and  principle  of  a  judgment  demands  this, 
that  a  sentence  be  passed  only  on  those  subject  to  it,  it  hath  always  been 
the  belief  of  the  church  of  God,  and  this  synod  confirms  it  as  a  most 
certain  verity,  that  the  absolution  must  be  held  to  beqfno/orce,  which  a 
priest  pronounces  on  one  over  whom  he  has  not  ordinary  or  delegated 
jurisdiction.'     Sess.  14,  c.  7> 

"  We  have  not  overlooked  the  sentence  in  the  exhortation  appointed 
in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  before  communion ;  '  Let  him  come  to  me, 
or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's  word,  and  open 
his  grieC  &c.  &c.  But  after  the  best  consideration  in  our  power,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  so  far  from  weakening  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  suggested,  it  strengthens  their  force.  The  words  '  some 
other,'  &c.,  would  of  course  be  intended  to  be  understood  only  in  the 
sense  of  the  common  practice  and  discipline  of  that  time,  1 548,  in  this 
matter;  and  we  believe  there  is  not  any  doubt  whatever  what  that 
practice  and  discipline  were,  so  that  the  'some  other,'  &c.  would  of  ne- 
cessity  be  a  priest  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  bishop  for  that  diocese 
and  district. 

"  It  would  certainly  follow  from  all  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
authority  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  exercised  by  some  among 
us,  and  especially  by  yourself,  not  only  in  our  own  dioceses,  but  in 
other  dioceses,^-oflen  without  the  knowledge,  and  probably  (were  it 
known)  it  would  be  against  the  consent  of  both  the  parish  priest  and 
bishop, — has  not  been  based  on  true  and  sufficient  foundation;  nay, 
more,  has  been  (however  ignorantly)  in  opposition  to  catholic  rules  from 
the  first  ages  to  the  present  time.  And  further — a  point  to  which  we 
allude  with  reluctance  and  sorrow — ^it  would  follow  likewise,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  persons  to  whom  you  and  others  have  given  ab- 
solution in  this  manner,  are  still,  so  far  as  the  effect  of  any  such  absolu- 
tions is  concerned,  under  the  chain  of  their  sins,  because  they  have  not 
made  confession  to  priests  who  had  duly  received  power  to  absolve 
them. 

"  Hence,  we  cannot  suppose  that  you  will  be  surprised  that  we  should 
earnestly  desire  from  you  an  elucidation  of  this  matter,  and  we  purpose 
to  make  public  both  our  questions  and  your  answer ;  in  order  that  this 
very  solenm  matter  should  be  properly  considered,  and  that  persons,  who 
are  now  in  much  doubt  and  anxiety,  should  know  whether  they  have,  or 
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have  not,  been  misled,  concerning  the  true  conditions  of  a  chief  ordi- 
nance of  the  gospel.* — We  are,  Dear  Dr.  Pusby,  ever  yours  fiiithfully, 

(Signed)  Tros.  W.  Allibs. 

W.  D0D8WORTB. 
W.  Mabkbll." 

Now,  this  is  certainly  a  very  curious  letter, — interesting  on  many 
accounts,  and  ominous  of  many  things.  It  pleased  Dr.  Pusey,  or  at 
least  it  was  convenient  for  him,  to  take  offence  at  it ;  he  disliked  its 
plain  language,  such  as  "  auricular  confession,"  and  he  deemed  it  some- 
what personal.  Two  private  notes  addressed  hy  him  to  Mr.  Allies,  in- 
timated  his  dissatisfaction,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  removed  by 
subsequent  explanations.  Clearly  Dr.  Pusey  was  petulant ;  and  why  ? 
Did  he  consider  this  catechizing  to  be  an  act  of  insubordination  ?  Had 
he,  with  all  his  suavity  and  meekness,  been  dreaming  of  a  snug  little 
Papacy  for  himself  at  Oxford  ?  Perhaps  ;  and  if  so,  he  had  reason  to  be 
vexed,  for  the  allegiance  of  these  three  gentlemen  had  obviously  been 
already  transfeiTed  to  another  leadership. 

Might  we  venture  to  hope  that  our  readers,  instead  of  merely  smiling 
at  the  letter  which  we  have  transcribed,  will  take  the  trouble  of  under, 
standing  it  ?  Strange  and  unfamiliar  the  subject  of  it  must  be  to  their 
modes  of  thinking,  but  a  trifling  effort  will  enable  them  to  see  it  from  the 
writers'  point  of  view.  It  broadly  recognizes  the  fact  of  an  extensive 
use  of  auricular  confession  in  the  English  Church, — it  assumes  that  the 
power  of  giTinting,  on  confession,  an  efficacious  and  plenary  absolution, 
is  an  essential  element  of  the  priestly  prerogative  ;  it  hints  no  scruple, 
betrays  no  shrinking  in  regard  to  the  abject  slavishness  of  spirit  which 
the  confessional  breeds — to  the  wickedness  of  interposing  human  media- 
tors between  God  and  the  souls  of  his  creatures — to  the  execrable  enor- 
mities which  the  system  has  produced,  and  must,  wherever  it  is  adopted, 
continue  to  produce.  Trivial  things  are  these,  about  which  Tractarian- 
ism  apprehends  no  difficulty.  Its  conscience  is  marvellously  tender 
somewhere,  but  not  on  this  side  ;  this  side  is  cauterized. 

According  to  its  creed  as  here  proposed,  bishops  are  the  only  pastors 
and  rulers  of  Christ's  flock — a  hapless  flock  indeed,  were  there  tnith  in 
Tractarianism.  Order  and  jurisdiction  both  flow  from  the  bishop  ;  that 
is,  generally  speaking,  and  in  plain  terms,  the  power  of  teaching  and  the 
power  of  governing  both  proceed  from  this  hierarch.  But,  according  to 
the  perplexed  trio  of  querists,  these  two  kinds  of  power  are  dissimilarly 
transmitted.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  them,  it  is— once  a  priest, 
always  a  priest  When,  by  ordination,  the  bishop  gives  the  power  of 
teaching  to  a  priest,  he  gives  it  away  absolutely  and  finally ;  so  that  it 
is  thenceforth  a  power  inherent  in  the  priestly  character,  to  be  indepen- 
dently employed  as  opportunity  may  occur.  Not  so  the  power  of  govern- 
ing. The  bishop  may  convey  it  indeed  to  another,  but  conveys  it  only 
in  such  wise  that  he  himself  retains  his  hold  on  it  and  control  over  it 
still.     In  other  words,  the  power  which  qualifies  the  priest  for  governing 

•  Letter  to  Dr.  Pueey,  by  W.  Mukell,  pp.  8-14. 
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ii  given  in  ordination ;  but  the  right  of  exercising  it^  and  the  limits 
within  which  it  may  be  exercised  with  effect,  remain  to  be  prescribed  by 
epiBcopal  authority.  Thus>  the  parish  priest  may  rule,  as  well  as  teach 
•— wiUiin  the  parish  boundary ;  the  penitentiary  may  rule  so  far  as  the 
confessional  is  concerned,  within  the  district  allotted  to  him  ;  the  vicar- 
general  may  do  all  that  the  bishop,  whose  deputy  he  is,  can  himself  per- 
form. But  in  Tractarian  practice,  priests  have  received  the  confessions 
of  others  than  their  own  parishioners,  over  whom  alone,  according  to 
these  views,  they  had  jurisdiction.  And  Dr.  Pusey,  who,  we  believe, 
has  no  cure  of  souls  at  all — no  subjeds  put  under  him  by  a  bishop — ^has 
been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  acting  as  the  penitentiary-general  of 
the  Oxford  Popery.  The  Tractarian  conscience,  we  have  said,  is  very 
tender — somewhere ;  and  here  is  the  sensitive  nerve.  May  not  all  the 
absolutions,  so  solemnly  pronounced — ^so  stealthily  and  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  honour  and  truth  obtained — be  afler  all  void  and  null?  To 
such  men  there  must  be  a  world  of  horror  in  such  a  thought.  They 
imagined  that  they  had  been  actually  forgiving  sins !  They  re- 
joioed  over  the  consolation  and  the  peace  which  their  absolutions  had 
ministered  to  souls  in  trouble.  Those  poor  souls  had  been  taught  by 
them  to  believe  that  the  remissions  and  the  benedictions  to  which  they 
listened  from  the  lips  of  their  infatuated  teachers,  were  valid  in  heaven 
itself.  "  You  can  bear  witness  with  me,'*  says  Dr.  Pusey  to  Mr.  Ri- 
chards, "  that  if  there  is  one  part  of  our  ministry  which  Gfod  has  bless- 
ed;  if  there  be  one  part  of  our  office  as  to  the  fruits  of  which  we  look 
with  hopefulness  and  joy  to  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is  to  the  visible 
cleansing  of  souls,  the  deepened  penitence,  '  the  repentance  unto  salvation 
not  to  be  repented  of,'  the  hope  in  Christ,  the  freshness  of  grace,  the  joy 
of  forgiven  souls,  the  evident  growth  in  holiness,  the  angel-joy  '  over 
each  sinner  that  repenteth,'  which  this  ministry  has  disclosed  to  us.  We 
have  oflen,  in  the  subsequent  growth  in  grace  and  *  transformation'  of  the 
soul  by  '  the  renewing  of  the  mind,'  not  been  able  to  recal  to  ourselves 
the  former  self  which  we  knew  of,  when  first  a  person  sought  to  hear, 
through  our  ministry,  his  Saviour's  voice,  '  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ; 
go  in  peace.' 

'  In  these  a  Pastor  dare  delight — 
A  lamb-like,  Christ-like  throng  ;* 

for  his  likeness  has  anew  by  Himself  been  traced  upon  them."*  Dr. 
Pusey,  who  can  think  and  write  thus,  might  have  had  some  kindly  com- 
passion  for  his  former  associates,  when  they  had  fallen  under  the  frightful 
suspicion  that  results  like  these  had  been  all  a  delusion,  and  a  delusion 
too  which  they  had  themselves  been  industriously  propagating.  What 
notions  these  gentlemen  may  entertun  of  spiritual  Christianity — ^the 
spirit  of  Jesus — ^is,  verily,  more  than  we  can  tell.  But,  with  their  views, 
tiie  dilemma  was  awful,  and  we  pity  them  as  sincerely  as  we  could  have 
done  if  we  had  not  despised  their  creed. 

In  truth,  this  Tractarian  creed  was  not  worthy  to  engage  or  to  satisfy 
a  thinking  being  for  one  smgle  brief  hour.     It  alleges  that  the  priest 

*  Letter  to  Richards,  p.  3. 
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derives  all  bis  powers  from  the  bishop ;  but  it  must  also  ask  whence  the 
bishop  derives  his.  The  only  answer  is  a  reference  to  the  apostolical 
succession,  which,  if  it  be  anything,  must  be  historical,  descending  to  the 
Anglican  through  the  Romish  Church.  To  vindicate  the  Reformation 
on  the  basis  of  an  apostolical  succession,  appears  to  us  the  most  hopeless 
of  enterprises ;  and  the  Tractarians  have  found  it  so.  Dr.  Pusey's  cor- 
respondents were  Romanists  ali-eady,  in  effect — ^as  they  soon  became  in 
profession.  This  apostolical  succession,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it, 
lead  directly  to  that  centre  of  unity.  Still,  Dr.  Pusey  himself  remains 
where  he  was.  Did  he  succeed  in  removing  the  difficulty  proposed  to 
him  ?  No ;  but  in  his  Letter  to  Richards  he  proves  with  a  superfluity 
of  learning,  that  the  principle  assumed  by  his  correspondents  had  by  no 
means  been  unifoimly  acted  on  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  that  it  was 
scarcely  applicable  at  all  in  the  Church  of  England.  £very  one  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  subject  must  have  anticipated  this 
result.  For  all  we  know  or  care,  Messrs.  Allies,  Dodsworth,  and  Mas- 
kell,  may  have  stated  correctly  enough  the  theory  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  it  is  laid  down  by  the  canonists ;  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  no  one  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  mediseval  times  could 
be  at  a  loss  for  evidence  to  shew  that,  be  the  theory  what  it  might,  the 
practice  was  extremely  unsettled,--<li8turbed  by  a  variety  of  causes,  but 
chiefly  by  the  factious  proceedings  of  the  regular  clergy.  Dr.  Pusey 
knew  well  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  state  of  things ;  and  if  he  have 
not  answered  the  question  submitted  to  him,  he  has  at  least  involved  it 
in  inextricable  confusion.  His  disquisition  may  amuse  the  ecclesiastical 
antiquarian  ;  it  is  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  peace  of  Rome ;  for 
all  else  it  is  as  worthless  as  any  other  waste  paper.  If  the  question  was 
a  foolish  one,  the  reply  will  never  put  it  out  of  countenance. 
(To  be  continued,) 


MESMERISM,  BY  A  CANDID  INQUIRER.* 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

In  the  course  of  our  candid  inquiry  in  the  last  Number,  we  saw  that 
the  present  excitement  on  the  subject  of  mesmerism  in  this  country  may 
be  traced  to  the  American  enthusiasm  on  the  same  subject.  The  ex- 
citement was  imported  some  few  years  ago  into  America ;  and,  finding 
a  suitable  soil,  it  soon  reached  a  climax  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
calm  spectator  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  amazement.  It  may, 
however,  be  objected,  that  it  is  a  breach  of  candour  to  charge  mesmerism 
with  the  fanatical  delusion  of  its  advocates  in  New  York — that  it  is 
unfiur  to  hold  the  belief  of  ghosts,  and  the  editing  of  newspapers  by 
prophets  and  apostles,  as  a  part  of  mesmerism.  It  may  be  maintained, 
that  the  most  firmly  established  science  may  be  thus  caricatured,  if  we 
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look  merely  to  the  extravagances  of  its  deluded  votaries,  instead  of 
appealing  to  its  recognised  expounders.  We  admit  fully  the  force  of 
this  argument ;  and  our  candour  certainly  would  not  permit  us  to  ad- 
duce the  follies  in  question,  did  we  feel  that  they  did  not  follow  as  a 
necessary  sequence  from  the  recognised  principles  of  mesmerism.  Some 
of  our  readers  perhaps  may  not  he  prepai'ed  for  the  astounding  announce- 
ment, that  the  rappings  of  departed  spirits,  and  the  editing  of  news- 
papers by  the  holy  men  of  Scripture,  are  only  poetical  developments  of 
the  theory  held  by  mesmerists  in  our  country.  If  a  ghost-rapping  spe- 
culation has  not  been  started  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  not  because  there  is  not 
a  philosophy  to  countenance  it  The  philosophy  is  all  ready,  and  it  only 
requires  a  courageous  Bamum  to  stai't  a  newspaper  with  the  apostles  for 
its  staff  of  editors,  or  to  announce  the  public  performance  of  disembodied 
spirits.  Professor  Gregory,  in  the  work  before  us,  proves  himself  not 
only  a  very  interesting  writer,  but  a  most  courageous  man.  It  requires 
no  small  courage  in  a  Professor  of  the  most  celebrated  medical  school  in 
Europe,  to  avow  beliefs,  in  this  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  the  world  fondly  trusted  had  for  ever  disappeared  with  the  night 
of  the  dark  ages.  But  so  it  is :  the  representative  of  a  long  line  of  cus. 
tinguished  philosophers^  propounds  doctrines  from  the  chair  of  CuUen 
and  of  Black,  which  the  wildest  Rosicrucianism  would  shrink  from.  If 
we  are  led  to  speak  with  severity  of  these  doctrines,  that  severity  is 
mingled  with  much  personal  respect  for  the  author.  While  we  view 
with  pain  what  we  must  regard  as  sad  aberrations,  we  cannot  forget,  that 
what  love  we  now  cherish  for  the  fascinating  science  of  which  he  is  so 
distinguished  an  ornament,  was  first  awakened  by  his  interesting  and 
eloquent  lectures  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  We  feel,  however,  that 
candour,  and  a  regard  to  the  sacred  interests  of  truth,  demand  an  expo- 
sure of  the  perilous  nature  of  the  doctrines  in  question. 

The  following  extract  will  clearly  shew  that  Professor  Gregory,  were 
he  on  the  spot,  would  side  with  the  more  enlightened  newspapers  of 
New  York,  and  support  the  Rappite  faction — for  it  is  admitted  that  the 
talent  of  the  periodical  press  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  ghosts.  The 
allusion  to  Swedenborg  is  significant  enough,  for  mesmerism  is  only  the 
physical  side  of  this  visionary's  theories.  The  American  superstition  is 
only  a  slavish  imitation  of  Emanuel's  visions  ;  and  many  of  the  clair- 
voyant feats  are  evidently  suggested  by  his  wild  fancies.  In  his  Uni- 
versal Theology  he  says — "  Of  this  (that  the  spiritual  world  does  not 
exist  in  space,)  I  was  convinced,  because  I  could  there  see  Africans  and 
Indians  ver}"  near  me,  although  they  are  so  many  miles  distant  here  on 
the  earth  ;  nay,  that  I  could  be  made  present  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  planets  of  our  system  and  of  planets  that  revolve  about  other  suns. 
By  virtue  of  such  presence,  not  of  place,  I  have  conversed  with 
apostles,  departed  popes,  emperors,  and  kings ;  with  the  late  reformers 
of  the  Church,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Melancthon,  and  with  others  fi-om 
distant  countries." — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Swedenborg  was,  like 
Dr.  Gregory,  an  ardent  cultivator  of  physical  science ;  and  that  he  occu- 
pied the  first  place  among  the  scientific  men  of  his  day.  We  mention 
this,  as  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  popular  arguments  in  favour  of 
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mesmerism,  that  men  of  such  distinction  in  science  as  Dr.  Gregory  ^nd 
Sir  David  Brewster  would  not  countenance  its  claims  if  they  were  merely 
visionary.  But  no  heresy  in  religion  or  science  would  ever  gain  much 
currency  in  the  world,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  some  names  of  note. 
In  the  following  example  of  extasis,  it  is  plain  that  the  author  regards 
the  spirits  as  objective  realities  :«- 

"  If  the  visions  of  magnetic  ecstatics  be  nothing  but  dreams,  then,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  observers  of  such  cases,  they  must  be  regarded  as  dreams  of 
a  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  character,  and  they  are  found  in  different 
cases  very  closely  to  resemble  each  other  in  their  gf^neral  or  essential  pecu- 
liarities. The  ecstatics  find  themselves  (and  this  is  said  by  all,  whether 
educated  or  not,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  not  only  without  prompting  on  the 
part  of  the  mngnetiser,  but  very  often  to  his  great  surprise,  and  sometimes 
contrary  to  his  belief,)  in  communication  with  the  spiritual  world.  They 
hold  long  conversations  with  spirits,  to  whom  they  often  g^ve  names,  and 
who,  in  many  cases,  according  to  their  account,  are  the  spiiits  of  departed 
friends  and  relations.  The  remarks  and  answers  of  these  visionary  beings 
are  reported  by  the  ecstatics.  Some  of  them  affirm  that  every  man  has  an 
attendant  good  spirit,  perhaps  also  an  evil  one  of  inferior  power.  Some  can 
summon,  either  of  themselves,  or  with  the  aid  of  their  attendant  spirit,  the 
spirit  or  vision  of  any  dead  relation  or  friend,  and  even  of  persons,  also  dead, 
whom  neither  they  nor  the  magnetiser  have  ever  seen,  whom  perhaps  no  one 
present  has  seen ;  and  the  minute  descriptions  given  in  all  these  cases,  of  the 
persons  seen  and  summoned,  is  afterwards  found  to  be  correct.  Many  other 
details,  some  of  them  more  astounding,  are  given,  but,  for  the  reason  already 
given,  I  confine  myself  here  to  a  brief  general  indication  of  the  strange  phe- 
nomena of  extasis,  which,  be  it  remembered,  I  have  not  myself  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing.  Now,  certainly  such  visions  as  these,  whatever  be 
their  real  nature,  are  not  ordinary  dreams.  It  is  idle  to  reject  them  as 
altogether  imaginary,  and  illogical  to  do  so  without  inquiry.  And  I  repeat, 
that  aU  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world,  must  feel 
that  tliey  may  possibly  contain  revelations  of  it. 

^'  The  belief  m  the  existence  of  the  world  of  spirits  is  as  old  as  mankind ; 
and  the  belief  that  men  are,  in  certain  circumstances,  capable  of  entering 
into  communication  with  it,  is  not  much  less  venerable.  It  has  been  the 
&vourite  dream  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  divines,  in  all  ages ;  and,  there- 
fore, without  venturing  to  pronounce  dogmatically,  I  would  say  to  all, 
observe,  study,  reflect,  and  examine,  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  this 
mysterious  subject.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Swedenboig  was  a  mad  enthu- 
siast ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  ability 
and  learning,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  science  of  his  day ;  and  the  most 
striking  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  connected  witli  magnetic  ecstatics,  is, 
that  they  agree  in  very  many  points  with  Swedenborg ;  and  that  this  agree- 
ment is  found  to  occur  preciselv  in  regard  to  those  things  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  in  him  as  the  products  of  an  insane  enthusiasm.  It 
is  observed,  moreover,  in  ignorant  persons,  who  have  never  even  heard  of 
the  name  and  opinions  of  the  Swedish  philosopher." 

We  confess  that,  when  entering  on  this  inquiry,  we  were  actuated 
chiefly  by  a  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  interests  involved — by  the 
fact,  that  the  pretensions  of  mesmerism  are  so  intartwined  with  the 
great  moral  problem  of  man's  being,  that  the  most  momentous  results 
must  flow  firom  their  admission.  We  know  that  we  shall  be  at  once  met 
with  the  objection,  that  science  must  be  investigated  on  its  own  grounds. 
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and  by  its  own  instruments,  and  that  it  is  unphilosophical  to  rear  barriers 
against  its  progress  from  a  sphere  totally  distinct.  There  is  no  canon  more 
current  at  the  present  day  amongst  both  the  friends  and  foes  of  Christiani- 
ty, than  that  which  asserts  that  religion  must  not  inteifere  with  science, 
their  respective  provinces  being  quite  distinct.  Now,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent we  quite  concur  in  this  sentiment,  and  we  have,  in  this  Magazine^ 
invariably  protested  against  such  dogmatic  interpretations  of  Scripture 
as  would  set  a  limit  to  the  inquiries  of  inductive  science.  But,  under 
cover  of  this  salutary  canon,  there  may  be  asserted  for  a  quasi  scientific 
inquiry,  a  position  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  entitled.  No  religious 
anathema  should  interfere  with  the  collection  of  individual  &cts  for  the 
establishment  of  some  general  fact  or  law;  but  then  physical  phenomena, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  so  many  distinct  steps  in  the  pyramid  of 
science,  may  be  taken  as  the  exponent  of  some  spiritual  hypothesis  re- 
garding the  spiritual  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  In  such  a  case  the  above 
canon  cannot  apply ;  because  the  professed  physical  inquiry  transcends 
its  own  region,  and  encroaches  upon  the  spiritual.  There  is  no  alter- 
native in  such  a  case,  but  to  apply  the  tests  which  the  elements  of  man's 
spiritual  nature  furnish ;  and  if  the  speculations  clash  with  these  recognised 
elements,  we  are  warranted  to  reject  them,  apart  altogether  from  the 
consideration  of  the  objective  phenomena,  believing  that  there  can  be  no 
real  coutiadiction  between  man  and  nature.  Now,  we  oppose  the  doc- 
trines of  mesmerism,  not  because  they  have  a  tendencjf,  in  our  opinion, 
to  lead  to  infidelity,  but  because  they  constitute  a  direct  denial  of  every 
thing  like  religion.  Every  form  of  religion  implies  the  triple  distinction 
— God,  Man,  and  Nature  ;  but  mesmerism  obliterates  the  two  first,  and 
admits  only  the  last.  Mesmerism  does  not  lead  to  materialism,  it  is 
materialism.  It  does  not  lead  to  atheism,  it  is  atheism.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  assert  that  the  many  zealous  advocates  of  mesmerism  are  ne. 
cessarily  atheists.  We  believe  that  many  good  Christians  profess  to 
believe  in  its  claims.  Professor  Gregory  speaks  of  Christianity  with 
reverence,  and  we  are  confident  that  he  would  shrink  with  horror  from 
the  avowal  of  atheism.  But  he  is  saved  from  such  a  disastrous  fate,  by 
his  not  perceiving  the  full  significancy  of  the  doctrines  which  he  holds. 
He  is  evidently  little  conversant  with  speculative  philosophy,  and  he  is 
sadly  bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  the  maze  of 
difficulties  in  which  he  is  involved.  He  shrinks  from  regarding  man's 
soul  as  a  mere  material  phenomenon,  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  opposite 
error,  that  matter  is  mind ;  whereas  the  interests  of  religion  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  duality  of  mind  and  matter.  When  we  say  that 
mesmerism  is  a  form  of  atheism,  we,  of  course,  mean  mesmerism  in  its 
developed  philosophical  form,  as  held  by  Miss  Martineau  and  Mr.  Atkin- 
son. Every  mesmerist  who  is  capable  of  perceiving  the  philosophic 
bearings  of  mesmerism,  has  embraced  atheistic  opinions.  We  need 
only  refer  to  Atkmson,  Martineau,  EUiotson,  and  Ashbumer,  who 
openly  avow  their  irreligious  sentiments.  And  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  the  bearing  of  mesmerism  on  God  and  Man.  Christianity 
is  r^ily  disposed  of; — ^its  external  miraculous  evidence  is  at  once  swept 
away.     The  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  far  outshone  by  the  miracles  of 
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mesmerism.     Jehovah,  and  we  speak  advisedly,  never,  in  the  wondioiv 
miracles  of  Scripture^  interfered  so  much  with  the  constitution  of  nature, 
as  the  mesmerist  professes  to  do  every  day  in  puhlic  and  private  exhibit* 
tions.     In  the  various  miracles  of  Scripture  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  un. 
willingness  in  the  Almighty  to  interfere  with  his  own  glorious  handi. 
work,  any  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purposes.    But  the  mesmerist,  with  sacrilegious  hand,  deranges  the 
whole  machine ;  yea,  reverses,  in  almost  every  essential  point,  the  recog- 
nised constitution  of  nature.     If  the  mesmerist  can  then  perform  &r  more 
wonderful  miracles  than  those  of  Scripture,  the  miraculous  evidence  on 
which  the  Christian  rests  can  be  no  proof  that  the  Bible  is  from  God.  The 
evidence  from  prophecy  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.     The  mesmer- 
ist is  willing  any  day  to  match  Isaiah  or  Daniel  in  the  gift  of  prevision, 
as  it  is  modestly  called.     So  that  the  prophecies  on  which  we  have 
hitherto  reposed,  can  be  no  proof  that  the  men  who  delivered  them  were 
inspired.     The  basis  of  the  Christian  evidences  being  thus  swept  away, 
man's  moral  nature  is  next  obliterated.     By  the  Od  force,  the  individual 
will  is  destroyed  ;  and  by  this  physical  agent,  all  the  moral  sentiments 
are  produced  at  pleasure.     The  fingers  being  used  as  conductors,  one 
may  play  on  the  phrenological  organs  of  another  as  on  a  piano,  and  elicit 
the  corresponding  sentiments,  exactly  as  each  key  of  the  piano,  when 
struck,  produces  the  corresponding  note  of  music.     But  mesmerism  does 
not  stop  here.     It  erases  all  ti'ace  of  a  God  from  the  universe.     The  dif- 
ferentia of  a  God,  if  we  may  so  speak,  consists  in  the  incommunicable 
attributes  we  ascribe  to  Deity.    Confer  these  attributes  on  man,  and  you 
ignore  the  existence  of  Ood  as  a  Being  essentially  distinct  from  man. 
Now  this  is  what  the  mesmerist  precisely  does.     He  mcdntains  that 
these  attributes,  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  constitutes  our  idea  of 
God,  may  be  found  in  man.     For  example,  the  highest  exercise  of  om- 
niscience is  ascribed  to  man.    The  mesmerist  holds  that  a  clairvoyant  is 
capable  of  searching  the  heart  and  reading  the  thoughts  of  others ;  that 
his  vision  ranges  throughout  the  universe,  and  can  penetrate  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  globe ;  that  he  can  behold  as  present  all  past  events ; 
and  that  he  can  predict  with  unerring  accuracy  future  contingent  events. 
The  claims  of  mesmerism  also  embrace  creative  power  and  omnipotence 
itself.     Such  being  the  case,  the  conception  of  a  God  distinct  from  man, 
is  quite  superfluous.     Deity,  in  this  case,  becomes  an  hypothesis  which 
has  no  facts  to  be  explained.    We  need  only  refer,  for  proof  of  our  asser- 
tion, to  the  "  Letters  on  the  laws  and  development  of  man's  nature,  by 
Henry  George  Atkinson  and  Miss  Martineau,"  which  b  the  ablest  work 
that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  philosophic  aspects  of  mesmerism.     Its 
object  is  to  use  mesmerism  as  a  lever  by  which  man  may  be  raised  from 
the  level  of  the  childish  superstition  of  Christianity.     The  atheistic  ma^ 
terialism  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  following  passage. 

'^  The  proof  that  mind  holds  the  same  relation  that  all  other  phenomena 
do  to  material  conditions,  (light,  for  instance,  or  instinct  in  animals,)  and 
that  it  is  not  some  sort  of  brilfiaot  existence  lodged  in  thue  body,  to  be  dogged 
and  trammeUed  by  earthly  conditions,  is  to  be  found  by  all  who  will  exert 
their  senses  and  understanding,  released  from  nursery  prepossessions.     It 
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may  be  found  in  the  whole  circumstances  of  man's  existence,  his  origin  and 
growth.  The  faculties  following  the  development  of  the  body  in  man,  and 
in  other  animals, — the  direction  of  the  faculties  being  influenced  by  surround- 
ing circumstances, — ^the  desires,  the  will,  the  hopes^  the  fears,  the  habits, 
and  the  opinions,  beins  effects  traceable  to  causes,  and  bearing  the  facts  of 
history  and  statistics.  We  observe  the  influence  of  climate,  of  sunshine  and 
damp,  of  wine  and  opium  and  poisons,  of  health  and  disease,  the  circum- 
stances of  idiocy  and  madness ;  the  differences  between  individuals,  and  their 
likeness  to  the  lower  animals ;  and  the  different  conditions  of  the  same  indi- 
viduals at  different  times.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  more  to  you,  on 
the  evidence,  which  is  now  generally  admitted,  of  the  relation  between  the 
body  and  the  mind.  It  is  not  so  generally  admitted,  however,  that  mind  is 
the  consequence  and  phenomenon  only  of  the  brain — mind  is  die  product  of 
the  brain.  It  is  not  a  thing  having  a  seat  or  home  in  Uie  brain,  but  it  is  the 
manifestation  or  expression  of  the  brain  in  action,  as  heat  and  light  are  of 
&ne,  and  fragrance  of  the  flower.  The  brain  is  not,  as  even  some  phrenolo- 
gists have  asserted,  tlie  instrument  of  the  mind.  When  a  glass  of  wine 
turns  a  wise  man  into  a  fool,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  result  is  a  consequence 
of  a  change  in  the  material  conditions  ?  The  thoughts  and  will  are  changed. 
Another  glass^  and  even  consciousness  is  laid  at  rest,  no  longer  exists ;  and 
hence  such  existence  is  clearly  but  a  temporary  and  dependent  condition, 
as  much  so  as  light  or  heat,  fragrance,  or  any  electric  or  magnetic  pheno- 
mena." 

On  the  subject  of  materialism,  we  shall  quote  only  one  other  autho- 
rity, viz..  Dr.  Ashbumer,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  English  translations  of 
Baron  von  Reichenbacb's  Researches. 

^  A  man  may  be  quite  conscious,  and  yet  be  unable  to  exercise  will :  or 
the  oigans  of  his  brain,  influenced  by  a  force  analogous  to  the  magnetic 
power,  may  be  placed  in  a  condition,  such  that  the  individual  is  unable  to  act 
except  at  me  bidding  of  another.  Apparently  there  are  other  influences ;  but 
stricter  study  of  the  philosophy  of  this  subject  will  shew  us  that  they  are  really 
what  were  formerly  called  magnetic,  but  which  Keichenbach*s  discoveries 
will  establish  as  crystallic  or  mesmeric,  operating  upon  the  brain  of  man, 
and  obliging  him  to  form  connections,  to  do  deeds,  that  prove  him  as  much 
a  machine,  without  free-will,  as  if  he  had  actually  been  the  victim  of  the 
Baron  s  laige  magnets.  All  influences,  all  impelling  forces  acting  upon  the 
phrenological  organs  of  man,  are  motive  powers.  Do  we  not,  in  common 
parlance,  speak  of  the  influence  of  motives  ?  No  one  acts  without  a  motive ; 
so  that  the  immediate  antecedent  motive  or  force  is  the  necessary  impellent 
to  the  production  of  the  consequent  action.  The  will  of  the  jesuit,  like 
that  of  the  snake  persuading  Eve,  is  as  much  an  overpowering  magnetism 
as  the  flames  fiom  the  light-spreading  magnet,  they  both  act  by  an  influ- 
ence of  attraction.  The  serpentme  luring  is  attractive,  like  the  rattlesnake's, 
to  destruction,  to  arrieration  and  perdition.  The  magnetic  light,  a  symbol 
of  Baron  von  Reichenbacb's  illumination  against  superstition,  attracts  to  the 
establishment  of  health — the  parent  of  many  blessings.  But  in  each  case 
the  victim  is  the  creature  of  a  necessity.  To  speak  of  his  free  will,  is  an 
absurdity.  He  is  trained  to  his  actions  as  much  as  a  vine  is  trained  against 
a  wall,  to  ffrow  in  a  direction  about  which  it  has  no  choice.  The  Negro 
victim  to  me  su^rstition  of  Obi  is  in  a  mafl;netic  groove,  in  which  he  runs 
his  course  and  dies.  Then,  is  man^  in  all  nis  actions,  to  be  considered  as  a 
machine,  obeying  the  impulses  received  upon  his  brain,  from  the  thousands 
of  crystallic  forces  that  are  playing  upon  him  incessantly  ?  Look  at  him 
proceeding  along  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  is  he  not  receiving,  from  a  plain 
below  the  axis  of  the  sphere  in  which  his  brain  may  be  supposed  to  bo 
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placed,  a  constant  series  of  varied  impressions,  acting  in  the  sense  of  the  oen-^ 
trifagal  forces,  which  are  repellent,  and  have  the  tendency  to  keep  him 
awake  and  thinking ;  and  his  thoughts,  under  snch  circumstances,  are  they 
not,  without  his  control,  forced  upon  his  attention  ?  A  carriage  goes  over  a 
child,  can  he  help  the  start  of  sympathy  ?  He  could  have  helped  it  if  he 
had  had  other  motives  oflfered  to  him  more  powerful  than  those  which 
ohliged  him  to  act  as  be  did  ;  but  the  impulse  he  received  had  its  legitimate 
consequences.  Regard  him  under  the  iunuence  of  centrifugal  forces.  They 
are  like  the  large  magnet — attractive.  He  is  so  fatigued,  he  cannot  keep 
his  eyes  open.  Does  his  free-will  prevent  him  from  sleepinff  ?  the  attrac- 
tive  forces  are  too  much  for  him.  All  resistance  is  in  vain.  He  yields,  and 
he  sleeps. 

*'  Will  man  never  learn  the  principle  upon  which  all  charity  depends? 
will  man  always  acknowledge  that  he  is  truly  the  victim  of  the  power  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  yet  constantly  act  towards  his  brother  man 
as  if  he  were  free  to  command  the  events  that  control  him  ?  Glorious  von 
Reichenbach !  the  lights  that  emanate  from  your  magnets,  from  your  crys- 
tals, and  from  your  crystalline  brain,  are  destined  to  aid  in  liberating  yonr 
fellow-beings  from  their  religious  thraldom  of  superstition." 

Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  inquiry  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  is  not  one  of  mere  curiosity.  We  certainly  would  never  think 
of  encumbering  our  pages  with  the  record  of  such  sad  superstition,  did 
we  not  believe  that  that  superstition  threatened  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences in  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  most  lamentable  credulity 
has  been  manifested  wherever  the  mesmeric  phenomena  have  been  exhi- 
bited. Professor  Gregory  talks  of  opposition  and  persecution,  but  the  career 
of  no  new  science  has  ever  been  so  triumphant.  Crowds  have  flocked  to 
the  performances  throughout  the  towns  and  villages  of  Scotland  ;  and  as 
&r  as  our  own  personal  knowledge  extends,  the  belief  in  mesmerism  has 
been  very  general.  Besides,  these  meetings  have  been  attended  not  so 
much  by  the  populace,  as  by  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  the  community. 
Members  of  the  learned  professions  have  also  attended  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  we  believe  that  they  were  not  more  exempt  from  the  pre- 
vailing credulity  than  their  neighbours.  The  clerical  oitier  have  had  in 
all  ages  to  bear  the  odium  of  retarding  the  progress  of  enlightenment. 
The  priest  has  been  always  a  convenient  scape-goat  for  the  defects  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  when  some  new  regenerator  of  the  world 
starts  up,  he  is  sure  to  select  the  priest  as  the  target  at  which  to  aim 
his  shafts  of  dire  indignation.  Mesmerism,  however,  cannot  in  justice 
indulge  in  any  tirade  against  the  clerical  order.  As  &r  as  we  can  learn, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  clergymen  who  attended  the  exhibitions,  were 
in  favour  of  its  claims.  We  find  also,  that  among  the  authors  on  mes- 
merism, and  the  correspondents  quoted  by  Professor  Gregory,  the  clergy 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  then,  that  the  as- 
pect  of  things  is  sufficiently  alarming,  if  the  admission  of  the  mesmerist's 
claims  indeed  involve  such  dire  results  as  we  have  above  stated. 

We  dare  say  that  it  will  be  objected  to  us,  that  we  have  renounced 
the  character  of  a  candid  inquirer,  by  avowing,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
inquiry,  prejudices  which  must  necessarily  warp  our  judgment.  Now 
we  hold,  that  it  would  be  mere  affectation  in  us  to  profess  that  we  come 
to  this  subject  unbiassed.     It  might  be  as  well  argued  that  Watson,  in 
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Combating  Faine's  Age  of  Reason^  did  not  enter  upon  the  subject  with  an 
unbiassed  mind.  Convinced  as  we  are,  that  mesmerism  contradicts  the 
fundamental  and  primitive  beliefs  of  our  common  humanity^  we  could 
not  approach  the  subject  without  a  bias  ;  but  we  hold  that  this  bias  has 
as  good  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  philosophical  conviction,  as  any  con- 
viction  arising  from  the  exammation  of  the  phenomena  in  question.  The 
primitive  beUefs  regarding  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  man's  moral  respon- 
sibility, are  facts  that  we  cannot  exclude  from  our  induction;  they 
are  facts  as  strictly  scientific  as  any  of  the  facts  of  physiology.  Our 
candour  cannot  extend  so  far  as  to  overlook  these  facts  of  our  constitu* 
tion,  in  dealing  with  the  mesmeric  claims.  We  avow,  then,  that  we  have 
set  out  on  the  inquiry  with  the  firm  conviction  that  mesmerism  is  a 
system  of  error,  but  we  think  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  abundant 
scope  for  a  candid  inquirer  in  sifling  the  alleged  facts,  and  showing  which 
are  spurious  and  which  genuine.  Mesmerism^  like  every  system  of  error, 
could  never  have  met  with  success,  did  it  not  appropriate  some  genuine 
scientific  facts.  But  while  holding  that  it  is,  as  a  system,  wholly  delusive, 
it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  show  what  are  the  genuine  phenomena  of  the 
rational  sciences  of  physiology  and  psychology,  which  it  has  purloined  and 
appropriated.  It  is  obvious  that  the  interesting  researches  of  Dr.  Esdaile 
d^  with  facts  belonging  to  a  totally  different  category  from  that  of 
clairvoyance  and  extasis ;  and  every  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein 
of  error,  must  have  for  its  chief  aim,  the  drawing  of  a  clear  line  of  de- 
marcation  between  these  two  classes  of  phenomena,  the  lower  and  high- 
er—or in  other  words,  the  natural  and  supernatural. 

Before  submitting  to  the  view  of  our  readers  a  resumd  of  the  achieve, 
ments  of  mesmerism,  we  shall  introduce  to  their  notice  the  great  apostle 
of  the  science,  who  has  almost  the  sole  merit  of  bringing  about  the  pre- 
sent revival  in  Scotland.  When  the  mesmeric  mania  was  at  its  height 
in  America,  two  adventurers  started  on  a  mission  to  this  country, — 
Messrs  Darling  and  Lewis.  They  selected  Edinburgh  as  the  most  pro- 
mising field,  probably  under  the  impression  that  Luke's  description  ap- 
plied to  the  modem  as  well  as  the  ancient  Athenians,  ''  For  all  the 
Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  They  met  with  the 
most  flattering  success ;  but  as  Mr.  Darling  soon  departed  for  the  wider 
field  presented  by  London,  Mr.  Lewis  will  claim  our  undivided  attention, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  hero  of  our  story,  as  he  is  the  burden  of 
Dr.  Gregory's  Letters  from  first  to  last.  It  is  with  great  diffidence  we 
approach  the  subject,  as  we  feel  that  our  powers  of  portraiture  are  not 
adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  Any  account  that  we  can  give  of 
his  greatness,  must  come  far  short  of  the  lofty  conceptions  entertained 
of  him  by  his  disciples.  The  Stagyrite  had  never  such  incense  burned 
to  him  in  the  Lyceum  of  Ancient  Athens,  as  this  apostle  of  a  new  faith, 
and  new  science,  in  the  crowded  lecture-room  and  private  stance  of  Mo- 
dem Athens.  Nobles  of  every  grade,  from  M 'Galium  More  downwards, 
bowed  their  coroneted  heads  before  him.  Ladies  of  gentle  blood  and  high 
accomplishments,  courted  the  fascination  of  his  mesmeric  eye.  Professors 
of  our  time-honoured  univei'sities,  abandoned  the  old-feshioned  inductive 
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sciences  to  their  fate,  and  sought  inspiration  at  the  feet  of  the  apostle  of 
a  new  philosophy.  When  he  afterwards  went  on  a  missionary  tour  to 
the  provinces^  the  professors  still  clung  to  him.  Sir  David  Brewster,  late 
president  of  the  British  Association,  followed  him  through  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Fife,  as  if  hringing  up  his  train  in  a  triumphal  procession. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  we  attended,  there  was  a  professor  of  one  of  our 
ancient  colleges,  who  sat  apart  from  the  audience,  and  literally  at  the 
feet  of  the  lecturer.  It  was  exceedingly  edifying  to  watch  the  awe  and 
reverence  painted  on  his  countenance,  as  he  sat  under  the  shadow  of 
the  dark  apostle's  greatness ;  and  we  were  told  that  for  days  he  had 
dogged  his  steps,  evidently  anxious  to  catch  some  reflection  of  his  great- 
ness. The  work  before  us  is  not  the  least  mark  of  homage  to  the  hero 
of  mesmerism.  The  author  evidently  regards  him  as  another  Copernicus 
or  Columbus,  and  he  is  evidently  but  too  happy  to  claim  whatever  ere- 
dit  may  accrue  from  the  humble  task  of  recording  his  mighty  acts. 

Before  furnishing  our  readers  with  a  few  prosaic  facts  regarding  the 
great  apostle,  we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  we  entirely  repudiate  the 
idea,  that  imposture  or  collusion  can  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  mesmerism.  The  theory  of  deception  is  a  very  coarse 
one,  though  it  is  the  most  convenient  to  the  indolent  sceptic,  who 
must  have  some  reason  for  his  unbelief,  but  who  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  search  for  some  deeper  and  better  one.  Deception,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is  totally  out  of  the  question  in  reference  to 
the  vast  proportion  of  witnesses  on  this  subject.  Nay,  this  theory  of 
deception  would  land  us  in  a  far  greater  and  more  dangerous  credulity, 
than  the  admission  of  the  pretensions  of  mesmerism.  We  hesitate  not 
to  say,  that  if  our  choice  lay  between  the  renunciation  of  human  credibility 
and  the  acceptance  of  superstition,  we  would  choose  the  latter.  But  the 
solution  of  the  problem  does  not  require  that  we  should  doubt  the  vali- 
dity of  the  average  testimony  of  mankind.  There  are  far  less  dangerous 
principles  on  which  we  can  fall  back.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
demanding  a  favour  accorded  to  no  other  branch  of  human  inquiry,  to 
call  upon  us  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  imposture.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  analogy  and  experience,  to  suppose  that,  on  the  subject  of 
mesmerism,  in  which  human  feelings  and  passions  and  interests  are  so 
strangely  mixed  up,  there  should  be  no  field  for  the  practice  of  the  impos- 
tor. We  must  just  proceed  in  this  as  in  any  other  department  of  in- 
quiry,  by  renouncing  general  theories,  and  investigating  each  case  on  its 
own  merits. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  from  which  we  diverged.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
a  negro ;  and  though  he  can  boast  of  princely  blood  flowing  in  his  veins, 
has  been,  we  believe,  till  very  recently,  a  slave  in  the  United  States. 
He  can  speak  the  English  language  with  considerable  fluency  and  accu- 
racy,  though  the  usual  peculiarities  of  the  negro  speech  are  very  discer. 
nible.  He  has  a  very  pleasing  address,  though  somewhat  marred  by  a 
little  personal  vanity.  It  is  plain  from  his  frequent  allusions,  that  he 
is  specially  proud  of  his  crisp  woolly  hair  and  dusky  skin ;  and  this 
cannot  be  much  wondered  at,  for  he  undoubtedly  owes  much  of  his  suc- 
cess to  his  negro  extraction.     He  was  no  doubt  early  initiated  into  the 
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mysteries  of  the  African  Obi,  which  is  closely  allied  to  meeoxierism. 
Rare  opportunities  were  also  afforded  him  in  America,  of  getting  an  in- 
sight into  human  nature  and  its  strangest  aberrations.  It  was  no  doubt 
with  a  penetrating  eye  that  he  studied  the  development  of  the  Millerite 
delusion,  when  hundreds  congregated  in  white  robes  to  hail  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Many  practical  hints  were  no 
doubt  treasured  up  for  future  use.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  consummate 
talent  We  have  seldom  listened  to  a  lecturer  who  won  so  completely 
the  favour  of  the  audience  before  commencing  his  illustrations.  His  ta- 
lent is,  however,  exclusively  of  an  African  type.  His  distinction  lies  in 
being  a  clever  negro.  His  mimetic  powers  are  very  wonderful ;  and  he 
has  a  faculty  of  throwing  meaning  into  gestures  which  we  have  rarely 
seen  matched.  He  assumes  the  manner  and  bearing  of  a  popular  lectu- 
rer to  the  very  life.  His  knowledge  of  the  sciences  is  evidently  very 
much  on  a  par  with  that  of  his  countrymen  on  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Sahara ;  but,  with  the  tact  and  dexterity  of  a  true  negro,  he  uses  learned 
scientific  terms,  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  a  popular  audience  with  his 
great  scientific  attainments.  His  great  aim,  indeed,  seems  to  be  to  throw 
the  prestige  of  science  around  his  performances.  In  this  no  doubt  lies 
very  much  the  secret  of  the  impulse  which  mesmerism  has  lately  received. 
A  few  years  ago  mesmerism  was  decidedly  disreputable.  It  was  not 
considered  respectable  to  attend  mesmeric  exhibitions,  as  the  operators 
occupied  very  much  the  position,  and  were  generally  looked  upon  in  the 
lights  of  strolling  play-actors.  Indeed  it  was  hardly  attempted  to  con- 
ceal the  jugglery  that  was  practised.  It  required,  then,  no  ordinary 
genius  to  rescue  mesmerism  from  this  disreputable  position ;  and  we 
cannot  admire  too  much  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Lewis  in  adopting  the  im- 
posing scientific  name  of  electro-biology  instead  of  mesmerism.  In  an 
age  when  the  popular  reverence  for  science  amounts  almost  to  a  super- 
stition, such  a  device  was  sure  to  take.  The  stamp  of  respectability  was 
at  once  put  on  mesmeric  exhibitions.  The  performances  have  lost  greatly 
as  to  the  wonderful  character  of  the  feats,  but  they  have  gained  vastly 
in  dramatic  effect.  Indeed,  more  amusement  can  be  got  from  them  than 
from  those  nomadic  theatricals  where  the  respectable  community  would 
not  dare  to  appear.  Under  cover  of  the  sacred  name  of  science,  the  most 
uproarious  buffoonery  may  be  enjoyed — the  favourite  exhibition  being  the 
blustering  and  swaggering  of  drunken  men*  Mr.  Lewis  exhibits  admi- 
rable address  in  keeping  up  the  character  of  the  savant.  He  at  the  out- 
set deprecates  strongly  all  ridiculous  exhibitions.  He  declares  that  he 
has  met  with  the  audience  only  for  the  purpose  of  calm  scientific  inves. 
tigation  ;  and  then  allows  himself,  with  apparent  unwillingness,  to  be  led 
on,  by  the  demands  of  the  audience,  from  one  step  to  another,  till  the 
whole  ends  with  a  scene  of  the  most  indescribable  buffoonery.  He 
knows  full  well  that  his  art  lies  in  these  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  that 
while  few  people  care  much  to  trouble  their  heads  with  the  niceties  of 
science,  all  can  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh.  He  also  shews  consummate  ta« 
lent  in  acting  the  scientific  martyr  to  the  life.  He  represents  mesmerism 
as  a  persecuted  science,  and  himself  as  leading  the  forlorn  hope, — 
knowing  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  persecution  is  worth  gold  in  these 
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days.  Casting  himself  thus  on  the  protection  and  sympathy  of  tb* 
audience^  he  completely  gains  his  object.  Finding  themselves  thus  un- 
expectedly the  patrons  and  protectors  of  science,  they  are  in  a  condition 
to  receive  the  dogmas  of  mesmerism  with  implicit  reliance. 

As  v^re  mean  to  submit  to  our  readers  examples  of  the  various  mesme- 
ric phenomena  fi'om  Professor  Gregory's  book,  we  shall  only  for  the  pre- 
sent allude  to  one  feat  performed  in  public,  and  in  our  presence,  by  Mr. 
Lewis.  We  commend  it  to  the  reader's  special  attention,  as  it  will 
serve  in  a  great  measure  as  a  key  to  all  the  other  phenomena.  It  is  all 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  mesmerism, 
and  as  its  characteristics  are,  therefore,  of  a  more  tangible  kind.  As  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  feats  recorded  in  the  work  before  us  depend 
for  their  reception  on  the  trustworthiness  of  Mr,  Lewis  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  witness,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  some  test,  by  which  that 
trustworthiness  may  be  tried.  The  experiment  to  which  we  allude, 
though  an  old  trick,  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  throws 
much  valuable  light  on  the  laws  of  human  belief. 

The  feat  was  styled,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  blowing  up  experiment.  It 
was  widely  advertised,  and  great  curiosity  was  created  on  the  subject, 
as  it  was  understood  that  a  man  was  to  be  raised  by  some  mysterious 
power  seven  feet  in  the  air,  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  gravity.  The 
man,  or  rather  boy,  was  stretched  upon  his  back  on  the  platform,  and 
three  or  four  persons  were  called  out  from  the  audience,  to  assist  in  the 
operation.  We  are  quite  satistied  that  there  was  no  collusion  in  regard 
to  the  persons  selected.  They  were  unsophisticated  young  fanners,  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile.  There  were  two  operators  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  youth — Mr.  Lewis  taking  the  off  shoulder.  The  boy  was  to  be 
raised  between  them,  but  without  the  exertion  of  any  mechanical  force 
on  their  part.  They  were  only  desired  to  inhale  and  exhale  their  breath 
with  vigour,  and  with  the  index  finger  of  each  hand  to  stroke  the  sides  of 
the  youth  from  beneath  upwards.  The  operators  commenced  their  scien. 
tific  labours  with  much  gravity,  panting,  and  blowing  vigorously ;  at 
the  same  time  plying  their  index  fingers  with  great  assiduity.  While 
the  gaze  of  the  spectators  was  ri vetted  on  these  remarkable  demonstra^ 
tions,  the  boy  was  suddenly  shot  up  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet,  and 
then  alighted  safely  on  his  feet.  Here  was  a  marvellous  feat,  appealing 
to  the  senses,  the  genuineness  of  which,  almost  every  individual  present 
was  willing  to  admit.  The  question  immediately  arises,  how  is  it  to  be 
explained  ?  Mr.  Lewis,  with  the  modesty  of  a  philosopher,  appealed  to 
the  undoubted  fact — to  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  would  not 
dogmatise  as  to  the  theory.  He  could  only  give  some  theories  that 
had  been  stated  to  him,  and  add  his  own  humble  suggestion.  He 
first  mentioned  the  theory  of  his  illustrious  fnend  and  disciple.  Sir  David 
Brewster,  which  consisted  in  ascribing  the  feat  to  some  peculiar  pressure 
on  the  glottis.  Another  theory  was,  that  a  vacuum  was  formed  in  the 
body  of  the  youth,  which  thus  acquired  a  buoyancy  by  which  it  arose  in 
the  air.  His  own  theory  was,  that  there  were  ascending  and  descending 
currents  of  air,  produced  by  the  violent  breathing  of  the  operators,  and 
that  the  body  of  the  boy  was  carried  up  by  an  ascending  current  of  warm 
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sir.     He  would  not  dogmatise  on  the  subject,  but  considered  the  matter 
quite  open  to  further  scientific  research.    Seeing,  then,  that  the  matter  is 
quite  open,  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  adding  another  theory.     The 
theory  is,  that  Mr.  Lewis's  hands  being  placed  under  the  boy's  shoulders, 
his  willactedupon  the  muscles  of  his  arms,  and  that  his  arms  acted  me- 
chanically on  the  body  of  the  boy  so  as  to  raise  it  up,  or  that,  in  other 
words,  Mr.  Lewis  put  his  hands  under  the  boy  and  hoisted  him  up.     It 
may,  indeed,  be  objected  by  Mr.  Lewis,  that  this  theory  is  no  more  sa- 
tisfactory than  the  others,  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  how  mind  can 
act  upon  matter  in  the  movement  of  the  arm.     We  quite  admit  the  in- 
explicable character  of  such  action ;  but  there  is  this  advantage  about 
our  theory,  that  it  does  not  require  us  to  look  upon  the  feat  as  a  miracle, 
whereas  the  other  theories  do.      The  old-fashioned  philosophy  would 
describe  this  as  a  case  of  non  causa  pro  causa.     The  causa,  or  true 
cause,  being  Mr.  Lewis's  arms,  the  non  causa,  or  spurious  cause,  being  the 
breathing  and  stroking  of  the  operators.     Great  inconvenience  results,  at 
least  in  the  old  philosophy,  from  putting  the  one  in  place  of  the  other — 
a  truth  which  is  often  quite  overlooked  in  popular  assemblies.     Indeed, 
in  this  case,  the  non  causa  seemed  to  be  regarded  almost  universally  as 
satisfactory.     The  operators  themselves  entertained,  we  believe,  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  non  causa  was  the  valid  cause.— This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  case,  and  will  aid  the  reader  very  much  in  judging 
of  the  mesmeric  phenomena  which  we  shall  lay  before  him.     The  me- 
thod in  which  the  true  cause  of  dew  is  determined,  is  usually  given  as 
an  illustration  of  the  inductive  method  of  philosophy,  and  as  a  type  of 
all  other  inductions.     The  above  blowing  up  will  serve  the  same  purpose 
in  reference  to  the  new  organon,  which  mesmerists  seem  to  have  invented 
for  the  establishment  of  their  theories.     We  may  mention  that  Professor 
Gregory  might  furnish  Mr.  Lewis  with  another  theory  still,  to  account 
for  the  blowing  up  feat.     The  African  philosopher  hesitated  to  adduce 
the  aid  of  mesmerism,  but  the  successor  of  Cullen  and  Black  is  more  re- 
solute, and  holds  that  mesmerism  may  suspend  the  action  of  gravity  ;  at 
the  same  time  quoting  cases  in  which  the  mesmerised  subject  remained 
some  time  suspended  in  the  air  without  any  support. 

In  giving  such  extracts  from  Professor  Gregory's  book  as  will  afford  a 
comprehensive  view  of  mesmerism,  we  shall  arrange  the  phenomena  in 
an  ascending  scale.  The  classification  of  phenomena  is  usually  based 
on  the  supposed  subjective  state  of  the  patient,  not  in  the  objective  phe- 
nomena which  result  firom  that  susceptible  state.  We  have,  however, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  work  before  us,  anything  like  a 
logical  discrimination  between  such  different  states,  and  we  are,  there- 
fore,  imder  the  necessity  of  taking  the  character  of  the  external  pheno- 
mena as  the  basis  of  ari-angement. 

We  commence  with  the  phenomena  of  suggestion.  And  we  give  il- 
lustrations furnished  by  the  methods  both  of  Lewis  and  Darling.  The 
following  account  which  the  Professor  gives  of  Lewis's  results,  agrees  sub- 
•tantially  with  the  phenomena  we  have  personally  witnessed. 

"  Two  lads,  who  were  sent  with  some  message  to  Mr.  Lewis,  one  evening 
when  1  was  with  him  and  several  other  gentlemen,  were  tried  in  the  same 
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way,  and  found  highly  suaoeptible.  Both  were  stout  and  healthy,  and 
about  16  or  17  years  of  age.  They  exhibited  the  whole  train  of  phenomena 
connected  with  the  muscular  motions,  aud  were  rendered  bv  Mr.  Liewis's 
expressed  will,  or  suggestion,  quite  unable  to  perform  any  motion,  no  matter 
what  eiforts  they  madk,  as,  for  example,  to  pick  up  any  thing,  or  to  drop 
any  thing,  to  raise  the  hand  to  the  head,  or  to  take  it  down  when  laid  on 
the  head.  They  were  so  strongly  attracted  by  him,  in  spite  of  their  strong- 
est efforts  at  first,  that  yery  soon  these  efforts  of  resistance  changed  into 
efforts  to  follow  him,  powerful  enough  to  overcome  those  of  persons  who 
tried  to  hold  them  bacK,  while  all  the  time  they  were  urged  to  resist,  and 
did  their  utmost  to  resist^  the  tendency  to  move  towards  him.  When  the 
point  of  the  middle  finger  of  one  was  laid  against  the  point  of  the  middle 
finger  of  tibe  other,  so  as  just  to  touch  it,  and  Mr.  Lewis  made  a  rapid  pass 
over  both,  they  could  not,  with  their  utmost  exertion,  separate  the  fingers. 
Nay  one,  being  stronger  than  the  other,  dragged  him  across  the  room  by  no 
other  hold,  he  resisting  with  all  his  might  Their  sensations  and  percep- 
tions were  entirely  under  control.  When  they  drank  water,  and  were  told 
that  it  was  milk,  coffee,  rum,  whisky,  or  wormwood,  they  tasted  it  aa  such. 
Nay,  after  drinking  it  as  whisky,  they  were  told  that  they  were  drunk,  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  became,  in  every  particular,  very  drunk  indeed.  The 
expression  of  the  face  was  perfectly  that  of  intoxication,  and  they  could  not 
walk  a  step  without  staggering  or  falling.  They  w^ere  easily  made,  by  sag- 
gestion,  to  fancy  themselves  any  other  persons,  and  acted  in  character. 
They  shot,  fished,  swam,  lectured,  and  exnibited  every  feeling  suggested  to 
them.  They  were  as  easily  made  to  suppose  a  stick  to  be  a  gun,  a  rod,  a 
sword,  nay,  a  serpent ;  or  a  chair  to  be  a  tiger  or  a  bear.  From  these  ani- 
mals they  fled  witn  extreme  terror.  They  were  made  to  see,  hear,  and  feel 
a  dreadful  storm,  and  to  creep  for  shelter  under  a  table  or  a  chair,  supposed 
by  them  to  be  a  house.  From  this  they  were  soon  expelled  by  the  serpent, 
or  by  the  floods  rising,  when  they  swam  lustily  for  their  lives.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  either  of  them  had  been  tried ;  and  the  control  exercised 
bv  Mr.  Lewis  over  their  sensations,  perceptions,  and  emotions  was  perfect, 
although  their  consciousness  was  entire.  They  knew  the  suggested  impres- 
sions to  be  false,  but  could  not  resist  them.  It  was  most  interesting  to 
watch  closely  their  countenances,  when  an  object,  for  example  a  handker- 
chief, was  placed  in  the  hand,  and^  after  they  felt  sure  of  what  it  was,  they 
were  told  it  was  a  rat,  &c.  The  gradual  change  to  doubt,  from  doubt  to 
certainty,  and  fi-om  that  to  disgust  or  anger,  was  inimitable,  and  conveyed 
at  once,  to  those  near  enough  to  see  it,  complete  convictions  of  their  sin- 
cerity." 

The  next  case  is  also  illustratiye  of  suggestion.  We  give  it  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  results  of  Darling  coincide  very  closely 
with  those  of  Lewis.  We  beg  the  reader's  special  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance^ that  ''  in  every  one  of  these  experiments  Mr.  W.  was  qui  to 
aware  that  the  suggested  idea  was  false,  but  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  impression." 

"  Mr.  W.,  an  officer,  met  Dr.  Darling  at  my  house.  Col.  Gore  Browne 
had  ascertained  some  weeks  before,  that  Mr.  W.  was  susceptible,  but  had 
made  no  further  experiments ;  and  Dr.  D.  had  never  before  spoken  to  him. 
He  was  found,  in  about  two  minutes,  quite  susceptible  or  inipressible.  His 
muscular  motions  were  controlled  in  every  possible  way.  He  was  rendered 
unable  to  raise  his  hands,  or  to  let  them  fall ;  he  was  made  unable  to  move 
one,  while  he  could  move  the  other ;  unable  to  sit  down  or  to  rise  up ;  or 
to  take  hold  of,  or  let  go  an  object.  One  arm  was  deprived  of  sensation,  or 
both  arms,  or  the  whole  frame.     He  was  made  to  feel  a  knife  burning  hot, 
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and  the  chair  on  which  he  sat  equally  so.  When  he  started  up,  he  was 
made  to  feel  the  floor  so  hot  that  he  was  compelled  to  hop  ahont,  and  wished 
to  pull  off  his  hoots,  which  burnt  him.  He  was  made  to  feel  the  room  in- 
tolerably warm,  and  actually  perspired  with  the  heat ;  after  which  he  was 
made  to  feel  it  so  cold,  that  in  a  minute  or  two  he  buttoned  his  coat,  and 
walked  about  rubbinsf  his  hands.  In  about  five  minutes  his  hand  was  really 
chilled,  as  1  found,  like  that  of  a  person  exposed  to  frost.  He  was  made  to 
forget  his  own  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Col.  Gore  Browne,  who  was  preseat, 
ana  to  imagine  Col.  B.  a  total  stranger.  He  was  compelled,  for  a  time,  to 
give  a  false  answer  to  ever^  question  asked ;  and  then  was  forced  to  give 
true  answers  to  every  question^  in  spite  of  any  effort  he  might  make  to  do 
other^'isc.  He  was  told  he  was  on  duty,  at  drill ;  and  began  to  give  the 
word  of  command,  as  if  in  the  barrack-yard.  He  was  compelled  to  sins  and 
whistle,  in  spite  of  himself;  to  laugh  immoderately,  and  then  to  feel  sad, 
and  even  to  weep,  all  in  spite  of  his  own  will.  He  was  told  that  a  stick  was 
a  gun,  and  with  it  he  shot  and  bagged  a  grouse,  which  he  was  made  to  sea 
before  him.  He  was  told  that  the  piano-forte  was  a  horse,  and  after  feelinff 
and  closely  examining  it,  he  specified  its  points  and  defects,  and  appraised 
its  value.  He  tasted  water  precisely  as  was  suggested  to  him,  as  lemonade, 
tea,  or  worm- wood.  He  was  told  that  Dr.  D.'s  hand  was  a  mirror,  and  in 
it  he  saw  himself  with  a  black  face,  as  Dr.  D.  told  him  to  do.  He  was 
made  to  look  at  his  watch,  and  then  convinced  that  it  pointed  to  a  different 
hour  from  the  true  one.  He  was  then  made  to  believe  the  watch  to  be  a 
daguerreotype  of  Col.  Browne,  and  again  of  a  lady.  Dr.  D.*8  empty  hand 
became  a  snuff-box,  from  which  he  took  a  pinch,  which  made  him  sneeze 
violently,  and  this  passed  into  a  most  severe  cough,  as  if  he  had  inhaled 
snuff,  which  sensation  was  not  removed  for  about  half  an  hour.  He  was 
made  to  go  to  sleep  in  one  minute,  and  in  his  sleep  to  be  deaf  to  the  loudest 
sounds.  He  was  made  to  see,  in  Dr.  D.*s  empty  band,  a  bank  note  for  £10, 
to  read  its  number,  to  fold  it  up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  And  when  ^ter- 
wards  asked,  he  declared  he  had  done  so,  and  was  surprised  not  to  find  it 
there.  He  was  rendered  quite  unable  to  jump  over  a  handkerchief  laid  on 
the  floor,  and  was  compelled,  according  to  Dr.  D.'s  command,  and  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  either  to  come  down  on  it,  or  on  one  or  other  side  of  it,  or 
straddlmg  across  it.  In  every  one  of  these  experiments,  Mr.  W.  was  quite 
aware  that  the  suggested  idea  was  fidse,  but  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
i  mpression.  About  fifty  persons  were  present,  including  Sir  David  Brewstor, 
ana  other  men  of  science.  On  another  occasion,  Mr.  W,  exhibited  many  of 
ihe  same  as  well  as  other  proofe  of  impressibility,  without  any  preliminaiy 
process  whatever.  Dr.  D.  made  him  take  a  gentleman  for  a  lamp-post ;  his 
watch  for  a  turnip,  the  chain  for  a  string.  He  told  him  that  a  gentleman 
was  insulting  him,  when  he  demanded  an  apology.  He  caused  him  to  see 
the  great  Nassau  balloon  ascend  from  the  floor  of  my  drawing-room,  &c. 
&c.  On  both  occasions,  the  suec^ed  idea  was  always  instantly  dissipated 
by  the  words  "  all's  riffht ;"  and  Mr.  W.'s  countenance  then  expressed  con- 
fusion and  shame  at  what  he  had  just  done  or  said." 

We  have  not  given  any  cases  illustrative  of  sleep  produced  by  mes- 
meric passes,  as  it  is  one  of  the  phenomena  most  readily  explained 
on  natural  principles,  and  as  we  shall  aflerwards  examine  the  physiolo- 
gical phenomena  of  Dr.  Esdaile,  which  consist  chiefly  in  cases  of  sleep 
and  ansesthesia.  The  following  case  is  given,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  simply  the  phenomenon  of  sleep,  but  of  sleep  produced  by 
the  silent  will.  We  have  sometimes  been  utterly  amazed  by  observing 
how  popular  audiences  treated  the  two  cases,  as  if  there  was  no  great 
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difference  between  them.  There  is  a  wide  gulph  between  the  two  cas6s 
^the  gulph  that  separates  the  natural  from  the  supernatural ;  but  little 
account  is  usually  taken  of  this.  By  the  silent  will  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  power  which  the  mesmerist  professes  to  hare  of  influencing  an 
individual,  however  distant  he  may  be,  without  any  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  of  the  intention  to  mesmerise.  In  any  explanation 
that  may  be  given  of  the  following  case,  the  veracity  of  Dr.  Gregory  and 
the  lady  must  be  fully  admitted.  In  weighing  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  other  important  party  concerned,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  keep 
in  view  the  blowing  up  scene.  Dr.  Gregory,  from  his  known  character 
and  position,  is  above  all  suspicion,  but  we  must  grope  our  way  to  Mr. 
Lewis's  character  by  his  public  exhibitions. 

*'  Mr.  Lewis  met  a  party  of  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  my  house  one 
evening  in  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December  J  850.  He  acted 
t>n  the  company  en  masge,  and  afifected  several,  among  them  a  lady,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family,  who  was  susceptible,  and  had  frequently  been  magnetised 
by  others.  This  lady,  when  magnetised,  loses  the  power  of  her  arms,  her 
eyes  are  closed,  and  the  sensations  she  experiences  are  very  marked  and  well 
known  to  her.  Mr.  Lewis,  not  being  told  how  strongly  she  had  been  afiRected 
by  him,  did  not  do  anything  to  remove  the  effect,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  headache,  to  which  she  is  naturally  very  subject.  This  she  ascribed  to 
her  not  having  been  demagnetised,  and  it  continued  next  morning.  When 
I  saw  Mr.  Lewis,  after  my  lecture,  at  11  a.m.,  he  asked  me  how  the  lady 
was.  I  mentioned  the  headache,  as  well  as  her  idea  of  the  cause  of  it.  Mr. 
Lewis  then  said,  '  Oh !  never  mind  the  headache,  I  shall  think  of  her  some 
time  daring  the  day,  and  dismiss  her  headache.'  This  1  begged  him  to  do, 
as  I  knew  that  such  things  could  be  done.  He  then  left  me.  When  I 
returned  home,  at  6  p.m.,  I  had  quite  foivotten  this  conversation,  when  the 
lady  in  question  recalled  it  by  saying,  as  I  entered  the  room,  *'  What  do  you 
think  of  this  ?  1  have  been  magnetised  in  your  absence !'  ^  Indeed ;  bv 
whom  ?*  '  By  nobodv.  I  was  sitting  at  the  piano-forte,  playing,  at  half- 
past  three,  when  I  felt  as  if  strongly  magnetised  ;  m^  arms  lost  their  power ; 
I  could  no  longer  play,  and  had  all  the  usual  sensations.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  was  compel!^  to  lie  down  on  the  8ofis^  and  fell  into  a  short  magnetic  sleep. 
When  I  woke,  my  headache  was  quite  gone.'  '  Did  you  mention  this  to 
any  one  at  the  time  ?'  ^  1  was  alone,  but  just  as  I  awoke,  a  lady,  who  was 
here  last  night,  called,  and  1  told  her  of  it,  adding,  that  I  felt  sure  that  Mr. 
Lewis  was  magnetising  me.'  I  then  said  that  he  had  undertaken  to  do  so, 
but  that  1  did  not  know  whether  he  had  done  it  or  not.  In  the  evening  I 
saw  Mr.  Lewis  again,  at  a  large  party ;  and  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  W.  F. 
Gumming,  who  felt  much  interested  in  the  case,  I  asked  him  whether  he 
had  kept  his  promise  about  the  lady*s  headache.  He  said  he  had.  Dr. 
Gumming  then  asked  him  at  what  time,  when  he  at  once  answered  *  at  half- 
past  three,  when  I  returned  to  my  lodgings.  I  could  not  do  it  sooner.' 
''*'  It  appears  to  me,  that  every  thine  was  here  combined  to  make  the 
9e  a  g(K)d  one.     It  was  accidental.    The  subject  had  no  idea  either  that 


she  was  to  be  magnetised,  nor  of  the  time ;  and  a  ladv  came  opportunely  to 
attest  the  fact  before  my  return,  while  a  gentleman  neard  Mr.  Lewis's'an- 
swers  to  my  questions  and  his  own.  I  may  add,  that  the  lodgings  of  Mr. 
Lewis  are  in  south  St.  Andrew  Street,  while  my  house  is  at  114.  Princes 
Street,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  divisions  of  Pnnce's  Street,  or,  I  should 
suppose,  600  or  600  yards.  I  may  further  state,  that  on  two  other  occasions, 
Mr.  Lewis  affected  the  same  lady,  at  the  same  and  at  a  greater  distance, 
without  her  knowing  that  he  was  to  do  so." 
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The  next  example  is  illustratiTe  of  phreno-magnetism.  In  this  depart- 
ment  the  mesmmst  can  manu&cture  sentiments  of  pietj^  benevolence^ 
humility,  pride^^conceit,  envy^  hatred,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  operative 
turns  out  beads  or  buttons.  By  the  simple  material  touch  of  the  finger, 
an  adoring  Paul  may  be  instantly  transmuted  into  a  blaspheming  Paine, 
and  vice  eersd.  As  ^  as  the  matter  of  evidence  is  concerned,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  mesmerism  hazards  its  existence  on  the  truth  of  phrenology 
in  all  its  minute  details.  In  the  following  case  the  falsity  of  phrenology 
implies  the  falsity  of  mesmerism. 

^^  Mr.  C,  a  young  man,  had  been  several  times  magnetised  four  yean  ago, 
bat  not  since.  I  put  him  to  sleep  in  one  minute,  and  found  him  even  more 
susceptible  to  the  touch  than  A.  r .  The  manifestations  were  veiy  similar, 
but  came  out  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  be  sure  that  the  part 
was  touched  before  the  effect  was  produced.  If,  while  Benevolence  was 
in  action,  I  touched  Acquisitiveness,  he  instantaneously  collared  me  to 
recover  what  he  had  given  me;  if  Combativeness  were  touched,  be- 
fore I  could  remove  the  nnger,  he  had  struck  out  with  his  fist,  and  assumed 
a  very  pugnacious  attitude.  When  I  combined  Benevolence  and  Acquisi- 
tiveness, he  pulled  out  money  and  offered  iu  but  on  my  attempting  to  take 
it  always  withdrew  it,  his  eyes  being  closed,  and  told  me  he  required  it  more 
himself.  In  short,  whatever  he  was  doing,  the  slightest  touch,  even  acci- 
dental, or  with  the  cuff  of  my  coat,  on  any  oi^gan,  at  once  arrested  him,  and 
changed  his  action  and  expression.  When  in  the  act  of  falling  on  his  knees, 
Veneration  being  touched,  the  slightest  touch  on  Self-Esteem  sent  him  up 
like  a  shot,  or  Combativeness  made  him  attack,  in  the  fraction  of  a  second, 
whoever  happened  to  be  before  him.  In  short,  I  could  play  on  him,  ex- 
actly as  on  an  organ,  producing  any  expression,  gesture,  or  action  I  pleased, 
simple  or  combined.  There  was  no  sUent  or  occult  symnathy  with  me,  and 
my  expectations  or  wishes  had  no  effect  in  modifying  the  results.  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  C,  who  was  besides  in  a  deep 
magnetic  sleep.  This  case,  like  that  of  A.  F.,  could  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  touching  the  head  excited  to  action  the  subjacent  parts  of  the 
brain.  But  this  case  presented  some  other  peculioi'ities.  I  could  excite 
laughter  by  touching  tne  organ  of  Gaiety  or  Aiirthfulness.  But  I  could  also 
cause  laughter  by  touching  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  when  it  often  became 
very  violent.  In  either  case,  I  had  only  to  touch  the  middle  of  the  chin  in 
order  to  change  the  laugh  into  the  profoundest  gravity.  This  fact  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  studied  the  case  four  years  before. 
He  also  told  me,  that  touching  a  certain  part  of  the  leg  caused  the  young 
man  to  dance.  1  tried  this,  but  probably  did  not  touch  the  right  spot,  or 
touched  it  too  strongly,  for  the  result  was  a  sudden  and  most  violent  kick, 
fortunately  received  by  a  table,  and  accompanied  by  a  very  angry  panto- 
mime. This  I  saw  several  times.  When  1  placed  my  finger  for  less  than 
a  second  on  his  left  breast,  he  instantly  sank  down,  as  if  filiating ;  but  ob- 
serving this,  I  placed  my  hand  on  Self- Esteem  and  Firmness,  when  he  in- 
stantly rose  into  a  posture  of  defiance.  I  am  convinced  that  I  could  have 
caused  him  to  faint  entirely  in  a  few  seconds ;  u&y,  I  think,  in  that  state, 
death  might  be  produced  bv  keeping  the  hand  over  the  heart.  The  effect 
of  touching  certain  parts  of  the  body,  no  doubt  depends  on  their  previous 
connection  with  the  brain." 

We  now  come  to  cases  of  clairvoyance.  This  is  a  term  of  large  signifi- 
cance. It  applies  to  phenomena  widely  different  in  their  nature.  If  the 
phenonifina  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  objects  perceived,  then  the 
most  natural  arrangement  will  be,  to  regard  the  objects  as  they  exist 
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in  the  present^  the  past^  or  the  future  time.  Clairvoyance  proper  refers 
to  the  perception  of  objects  contemporaneous  with  the  obaerver.  When 
the  objects  are  in  the  past,  the  term  is  retrovision,  and  prevision  applies  to 
objects  and  events  in  the  future.  Clairvoyance  implies  a  new  sense  and 
new  medium  of  vision.  The  limitations  of  ordinary  vision  do  not  apply 
to  this  new  sense.  The  mesmeric  subject  can  see  objects  in  the  dark  as 
well  as  in  the  lig^t.  No  intervening  obstacles  can  intercept  the  emana- 
tion that  proceeds  from  the  object  to  the  perceiving  organ.  Consequently 
the  clairvoyant  can  literally  see  through  a  mill-stone,  or  even  through 
the  diameter  of  the  earth.  Distance  is  of  no  account,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  remote  planets  can  be  as  distinctly  perceived  as  those  of  our  own  globe. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  where  the  seat  of  this  sense  is.  The 
impressions  reach  the  brain,  where  the  perception  properly  takes  place. 
But  then  there  is  a  difiference'of  opinion  as  to  the  inlet  by  which  Od,  the  ema- 
nation in  question,  is  admitted.  Some  hold  that  the  seat  is  in  the  crown 
of  the  head,  othera  that  it  is  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  a  few  that  Od 
enters  through  the  great  toe.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible  theory  is,  that 
the  body  acts  as  a  spunge  to  drink  in  the  universal  Od. — We  shall  first 
take  cases  of  clairvoyance  proper.  The  hero  of  the  blowing  up  scene 
again  figures  before  us,  and  as  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon  his  trust- 
worthiness, it  is  right  that  that  scene  should  not  be  forgotten. 

''  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Lewis  possesses,  at  times^  the  power  of  conscious 
clairvoyance,  by  simple  concentration  of  thought.  He  finds  that  gazing  into 
a  crystal  produces  the  state  of  waking  clairvoyance  in  him  much  sooner  and 
more  easily.  On  one  occasion,  being  in  a  house  in  £dinbui^h,  with  a  party, 
he  looked  into  a  crystal,  and  saw  in  it  the  inhabitants  of  another  house,  at  a 
considerable  distance.  Along  with  them,  he  saw  two  gentlemen,  entire 
strangers  to  him.  These  he  described  to  the  company.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  other  house,  and  there  found  the  two  gentlemen  he  had  described. 

'^  On  another  occasion,  he  was  asked  to  see  a  house  and  family,  quite  un- 
known to  him,  in  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  he  being  in  a  house  in  Edinboigh, 
with  a  party.  He  saw  in  the  crystal  the  family  in  London,  described  the 
house,  and  also  an  old  gentleman,  very  ill  or  dying,  and  wearing  a  peculiar 
cap.  All  was  found  to  be  correct,  and  the  cap  was  one  which  had  been 
lately  sent  to  the  old  gentleman.  On  the  same  occasion,  Mr.  Lewis  told  a 
gentleman  present,  that  he  had  lost  or  mislaid  a  key,  of  a  very  particular  shape 
which  he,  Mr.  L.,  saw  in  the  crystal.  This  was  confirmea  by  the  gentle- 
man, a  total  stranger  to  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  is  distinctly  of  opinion,  that 
the  crystal  is  only  a  means  of  producing  conscious  clairvoyance,  by  gasing 
at  it;  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  such  is  my  own  opinion.  But  it  is  quite 
possible,  that,  besides  the  gazing,  the  magnetic  or  odylic  influence  of  the 
crystal,  or  rather  glass,  may  assist  in  producing  the  effect.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
frequently  been  so  kind  as  to  look  into  crystals  for  me ;  and  although  this 
has  chiefly  been  done  in  reference  to  persons  and  things  at  a  distance,  and  in 
cases  in  which  what  he  saw  cannot  yet  be  verified,  I  am  convinced  that 
he  saw  i/vhat  he  described  to  me.  Whether  the  things  he  saw  in  these 
cases  were  only  dreams,  or  whether  his  visions  were  of  actual  facts,  is  another 
point,  which  after  a  time  I  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain.  But  I  may  here 
state,  that  a  very  large  crystal  globe,  belonging  to  myself,  had  in  a  short 
time  so  strong  an  effect  on  him,  as  nearly  to  throw  him  into  magnetic  deep, 
while  a  much  smaller  one  had  no  such  eflfect.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  odylic  influence  of  the  crystal  may  assist  in  producing  die  efiect." 
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^'  Major  Backley  cansed  a  lady  to  look  into  a  bottle  of  magnetised  water, 
who  had  been  found  to  be  rendered  oonscioosly  clairroyant  by  looking  into 
a  crystal.    She  saw  an  alligator  in  the  water. 

'^  A  lady  of  rank  caused  a  clairvoyant  to  look  into  a  bottle  of  magnetised 
water,  when  she  let  the  bottle  fall  from  fright^  declaring  that  she  saw  a  ser- 
pent in  it. 

^  Miss  6.,  a  Tery  intelligent  young  lady,  was  magnetised  by  Mr.Lewia,  and 
became  clairvoyante  at  the  second  trial.  In  this  state  she  went  to  see  some 
near  relations  in  India,  whom  she  found  in  a  camp,  and  mentioned  some  de- 
tails which  cannot  yet  be  verified.  Mr.  Lewis,  while  she  was  asleep^  told 
her  that  he  would  magnetise  her  next  day  from  a  distance  at  one  p.m.,  and 
that  she  must  then  ^  to  deep,  and  see  him  wherever  he  mi^ht  be,  so  as  to 
tell  what  he  was  domg.  When  awoke,  she  had  not  the  slightest  recoUec- 
tion  of  anything  that  had  passed  in  her  sleep,  and  she  was  not  told  of  what 
Mr.  Lewis  had  said.  Next  day^  at  one  o'clock,  while  occupied  in  writing, 
she  fell  asleep,  and  after  a  time  answered  the  questions  of  a  gentleman, 
who  watched  the  experiment,  and  from  whom  I  have  the  details.  She  soon 
saw  Mr.  Lewis  in  a  room,  ^he  furniture  of  which  she  described,  and  she 
also  said  he  was  writing  at  one  time,  but  afterwards  walked  about  the  room 
gesticulating  strangely,  and  making  ludicrous  grimaces.  Everything  she 
saw  was  correct,  except  that  she  took  a  travelling-desk  for  a  laige  book,  but 
could  not  say  what  book  it  was.  Mr.  Lewis  was  then  in  Dundee,  the  lady 
in  Stirling.  He  was  in  the  room  she  described,  and  made  gesticulations  and 
grimaces  after  he  thought  she  must  be  asleep,  vnth  the  wish  that  she  should 
repeat  these  gestures,  which  however  she  did  not  do.  But  at  that  distance, 
she  saw  his  ^sturea,  and  had  been  already  put  to  sleep,  whether  by  his 
direct  influence  at  the  time,  or  in  consequence  of  the  command  eiven  in  the 
sleep  the  day  before,  of  which  in  her  wakmg  state  she  knew  nothing.  And 
this  was  only  the  third  time  she  had  been  magnetised." 

"  On  this  occasion,  J.  D.  became  only  accidentally  clairvoyant,  and  was 
not  veiy  highly  lucid,  but  on  other  occasions  Mr.  Lewis  found  him  to  possess 
a  rare  d^ree  of  lucidity.  At  Mr.  L.*b  request,  he  once  mentally  visited  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  told  Mr.  L.  that  his  mother,  of  whom  he,  Mr.  L., 
had  not  heard  for  years,  was  alive,  and  in  that  place.  Also,  that  on  a  certain 
day  Mr.  Lewis  would  receive  a  letter  from  that  quarter,  on  business  of  im- 
portance, which  was  now  on  the  way ;  that  it  was  written  by  an  agent 
or  executor  who  was  then  ill;  that  the  mother  of  Mr.  L.  would  also  soon 
receiTv » letter  Mr.  L.  had  written ;  and  he  added  private  information  of 
much  importance  to  Mr.  Lewis.  The  whole  proved  quite  correct.  Mr.  L. 
received  the  letter  announced,  from  an  agent,  whose  illness  and  death  was 
mentioned  in  a  later  conmiunication.  Mr.  L.'s  mother  proved  to  be  living 
there,  and  she  also  received  the  last  letter  he  had  written,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  her  being  alive,  or  of  her  address.  I  have  since  heard  of  various 
other  instances  o?  J.  D.'s  great  lucidity." 

In  the  following  case  there  is  allusion  made  to  thought-reading,  as  if 
it  were  an  inferior  accomplishment  to  direct  clairvoyance  ;  but  the  for- 
mer, to  our  mind,  is  even  more  wonderful  than  the  latter.  The  usual 
explanation  is^  that  the  clairvoyant  sees  through  the  skull,  penetrates 
into  the  minutest  texture  of  the  brain,  and  there  detects  the  actual  se- 
cretion of  the  thoughts  and  ideas.  We  doubt  much  if  this  lessens  the 
wonder.  In  the  account  of  the  case,  there  is  a  revelation  made  of  a 
piBctioBy  which  we  cannot  allow  to  pass  without  marking  our  severest  re. 
probation.  We  hope  it  is  otherwise  ;  but  Professor  Ghnegory's  language 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Schmitz  allows  the  children  committ^ 
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to  his  care  by  fond  and  confiding  parents^  to  practise  mesmerism  on  one 
another.  Dr.  Schmitz  is  no  doubt  partial  to  a  science  originally  imported 
from  his  dreamy  fatherland,  but  we  can  assure  him,  that  in  this  country 
the  almost  imiversal  opinion  of  those  who  are  capable  of  judging  of  the 
matter  is,  that  whether  mesmerism  be  true  or  false,  such  practices  lead 
inevitably  to  partial  derangement  of  the  &cultie6,  or  permanent  imbe- 
cility. 

'^  At  the  house  of  Dr.  Schmitz,  Rector  of  the  High  School  here,  I  saw  a 
little  boy,  of  about  nine  years  of  age,  put  into  the  magnetic  sleep  by  a  voung 
man  of  seventeen.  As  the  boy  was  said  to  be  clairvoyant,  I  requested  hiiu, 
through  his  magnetiser,  whom  alone  he  heard,  to  visit,  mentally,  my  house, 
which  was  neany  a  mile  off,  and  perfectly  unknown  to  him.  He  said  he 
would,  and  soon,  when  asked,  began  to  describe  the  back  dmwing-rooin, 
in  which  he  saw  a  sideboard  with  glasses,  and  on  the  sideboard  a  singular 
apparatus,  which  he  described.  In  fact,  this  room,  although  I  had  not  told 
hun  so,  is  used  as  a  dininfi;>room,  and  has  a  sideboard,  on  which  stood,  at 
that  moment,  glasses,  and  an  apparatus  for  preparing  soda  water,  which  I 
had  brought  from  Germany,  and  which  was  then  quite  new  in  Edinbnigh. 
I  then  requested  him,  after  he  had  mentioned  some  other  details,  to  look  at 
the  front  room,  in  which  he  described  two  small  portraits,  most  of  the  fur- 
niture, mirrors,  ornamental  glasses,  and  the  position  of  the  pianoforte,  which 
is  very  unusual.  Being  asked  whom  he  saw  in  the  room,  he  replied,  only 
a  lady,  whose  dress  he  described,  and  a  boy.  This  I  ascertained  to  be  cor- 
rect at  that  time.  As  it  was  just  possible  that  this  might  ha?e  been  done 
by  thought-reading,  although  I  could  detect  no  trace  of  any  sympathy  with 
me,  I  then  requested  Dr.  Schmitz  to  go  into  another  room,  and  there  to  do 
whatever  he  pleased,  while  we  should  try  whether  the  boy-  could  see  what 
he  did.  Dr.  S.  took  with  him  his  son,  and  when  the  sleeper  was  asked  to 
look  into  the  other  room,  he  began  to  laugh,  and  said  that  Theodore  (Dr. 
S.*s  son)  was  a  funny  boy,  and  was  gesticulating  in  a  particular  way  with 
hb  arms,  while  Dr.  S.  stood  looking  on.  He  then  said  that  Theodore  had 
left  the  room,  and  after  a  while  that  he  had  returned ;  then  that  Theodore 
was  jumpine  about ;  and  being  asked  about  Dr.  S.,  declined  more  than  once 
to  say,  not  liking  to  tell,  as  he  said,  but  at  last  told  us  that  he  ajieo  was 
jumping  about.  Lastly,  he  said  Dr.  S.  was  beating  his  son,  not  with  a  stick, 
although  he  saw  a  stick  in  the  room,  but  with  a  roU  of  paper.  All  this  did 
not  occupy  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  when  Dr.  S.  returned,  I 
at  once  gave  him  the  above  account  of  his  proceedings,  which  he,  much 
astonished,  declared  to  be  correct  in  every  particular.  Here,  thought-read- 
ing was  abeolutely  impossible ;  .for  neither  J,  nor  any  one  present,  had  th« 
least  idea  of  what  Dr.  S.  was.  to  do,  nor  indeed  had  Dr.  S.  himself,  till  I 
suggested  it,  known  that  such  an  experiment  was  to  be  tried.  I  am  there- 
fore perfectly  satisfied  that  the  boy  actually  saw  what  was  done ;  for  to 
suppose  that  he  had  guessed  it,  appears  to  me  a  great  deal  more  wondeiiul ; 
besides,  his  manner  was  entirely  that  of  one  describing  what  he  saw.  I  re- 
gret much  that  I  was  unable  to  pursue  further  the  investigation  of  this  case, 
which  would,  no  doubt,  have  presented  many  interesting  phenomena.  I 
have  mentioned  it  as  a  recent  one,  and  because  Dr.  Schmitz  and  others  saw 
the  facts,  and  can  attest  them." 

We  have  spoken  in  terms  of  censure  of  Dr.  Schmitz's  conduct  in 
allowing  the  children  placed  under  his  roof  to  indulge  in  mesmeric  prac- 
tices ;  but  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  case  worthy  of  still  more  severe  ani- 
madversion.   We  are  sure  that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  all  right- 
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thinking  minds^  as  to  the  unbecoming  and  indelicate  practices  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gilmour.  When  we  consider  the  relation  in  which  the  parties 
stood — the  one  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  the  other  his  own  servant, 
a  girl  of  the  tender  age  of  eighteen,  it  must  be  at  once  felt  that  a  great 
insensibility  to  all  the  moral  proprieties  was  evinced.  We  deeply  deplore 
the  fact,  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  the  name  of  a  quasi  scientific 
inquiry,  should  countenance  practices  which  pliunly  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  the  worst  results.  If  there  must  be  research  on  the  subject, 
surely  it  can  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  bring  scandal  both 
on  religion  and  science.  Mr.  Gilmour  is  evidently  conscious  that  he 
must  incur  blame,  and  he  anticipates  our  objections  ;  but  his  argument 
will  not  serve  his  purpose.  He  surely  must  know  that,  according  to  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  mesmerism,  all  moral  restraint  is  lost,  so  that 
the  subject  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  mesmeriser.  All  the  phe- 
nomena of  Lewis  and  Darling,  on  whatever  principle  we  explain  them, 
shew  that  the  body  of  the  patient  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the  will  of 
the  operator.  The  town  of  Watt  and  Gait  seems  resolved  to  achieve  for 
Itself  a  peculiar  notoriety  in  the  field  of  science.  Another  minister  of 
Greenock,  some  time  ago,  came  forth  before  the  world  as  a  candi- 
date for  fame,  by  doubting  the  rotation  of  the  moon,  and  shewing  that 
Newton  and  Laplace  were  entirely  in  the  wrong.  It  was  by  scepticism 
that  he  hoped  to  gain  immortality ;  but  Mr.  Gilmour  has  chosen  the 
opposite  pole  of  credulity,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  It 
is  only  surprising  that  these  antagonistic  polarities  were  found  com- 
bined merely  in  one  town  instead  of  the  same  individual, — a  combi- 
nation by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  history  of  mesmerism.  We 
must  now  proceed  to  give  as  much  of  Mr.  Gilmour's  letter  as  our  space 
will  afford. 

^  '  Mt  Dbar  Dr.  Gregory, — I  had  read  a  good  deal  about  Animal  Mag- 
netism in  the  spring  of  1843,  but  I  had  never  seen  any  person  under  its 
influence.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend's  works  were  my  text-book  upon  the 
sabject.  The  whole  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  mystery ;  yet  I  felt  that  I  was 
not  warranted  in  rejecting  the  testimony  of  upright  and  honourable  men, 
merely  because  I  could  not  understand  the  subject  in  (j^uestion. 

*^  I  resolved  to  make  experiments  for  myself,  folio wmg  the  directions  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend.  1  asked  one  of  my  servants,  V.  R.,  May  27,  1843, 
if  she  was  willing  to  be  mesmerised  ;  she  consented.  Her  temperament  is 
nervous,  bilious,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  pulse  80  and  small,  age  18,  person  thin 
and  spare.  I  gazed  steadily  for  about  seven  minutes  upon  the  pupil  of  her 
right  eve,  directing  her  to  look  fixedly  into  mine.  This  I  continued  to  do  for 
about  fourteen  minutes,  and  was  about  to  give  it  up,  when  she  told  me  that 
she  felt  very  strangely.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  she  had  never  heard 
of  mesmerism  before  this.  On  getting  the  hint  that  she  felt  very  strangely, 
I  persevered  for  ten  minutes  longer,  when  her  eyes  gently  closed,  and  she 
was  fast  asleep. 

*'  She  appeared  to  be  agitated ;  her  hands  and  arms  moved  as  if  under 
the  ixUfluence  of  irregular  nervous  twitches.  Her  head  kept  up  a  kind  of 
rocking  motion,  and  on  being  asked  how  she  felt,  answered,  '  Very  fimny.' 
I  made  a  few  reverse  passes,  when  she  said,  that  she  felt  veiy  happy.  I 
kept  her  in  this  state  tor  about  fortv-five  minutes.  I  tried  to  affect  her 
phrenological  developments,  but  could  not.     I  tickled  her  nose  and  upper 
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lipB  with  a  feather,  but  she  was  quite  inaensible  to  it.  I  also  tried  to  render 
the  arm  cataleptic,  but  could  not.  I  then  demesmerised  her,  when  she 
kuew  nothing  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  1  tried  her  with  the  feather,  bat 
die  shrunk  m>m  the  slightest  touch.    This  was  my  first  successful  trial. 

^  After  this  I  mesmerised  her  every  night.  She  became  more  and  more 
susceptible,  and  my  power  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  as  it  was  exer- 
cised. At  last  I  could  throw  her  into  the  mesmeric  sleep  in  40  seconds^ 
She  is  able  to  tell  what  I  taste,  such  as  soda,  salt,  sugar,  milk,  water,  &e., 
though  not  in  the  same  room  with  me.  When  my  foot  is  pricked,  or  m^ 
hair  pulled,  or  any  part  of  my  person  pinched,  she  feels  it,  and  describes  it 
unerripgly. 

^  August  7th, — I  found  her  in  a  state  of  clairvoyance.  She  went  to  my 
mother*s  on  being  requested ;  described  her  cottage,  her  personal  appearance, 
and  her  dress,  with  perfect  accuracy. 

^  When  in  this  state,  I  went  into  different  rooms,  leaving  her  in  my 
study ;  and  forming  a  strong  wish  that  she  should  rise  and  come  to  me,  she 
invariably  did  so.  I  also  went  into  the  garden,  and  on  wishing  her  to  oome 
to  me,  she  Instantly  did  so,  always  proceeding  in  a  direct  line,  slowly,  but 
accurately.  I  observed  that,  as  she  came  to  me  on  such  occasions,  her  two 
hands  were  slightly  extended,  and  when  they  touched  mine,  it  was  with  a 
sudden,  slighuy  jerking  motion,  the  same  as  when  a  needle  touches  the 
magnet. 

^'  These,  My  Dear  Dr.  Gregory,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 

strange  and  startling  statements  which  I  could  make  on  this  subject  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  modus  operandi  of  clairvovance ;  but  neither  can  I 
deny  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses ;  nor  can  I  question  the  veracity  of 
hundreds  of  upright  and  honourable  men,  who  are  far  too  clear-sighted  to 
be  imposed  upon  themselves,  and  much  too  honest  to  tiy  and  deceive  others. 
Moreover,  every  thing  around  me  is  a  mystery,  not  opposed  to  reason,  but 
fiir  above  all  human  comprehension.  I  cannot  explain  how  I  speak,  or 
hear,  or  see ;  and  yet  I  am  compelled  to  admit  the  fact.  Neither  can  I  un- 
derstand how  a  dairvovante  can  tell  me  what  is  going  on  in  any  part  of  my 
house,  or  in  any  other  house ;  and  yet  I  know  tmit  this  has  been  done  hun- 
dreds of  times,  and  with  most  startling  accuracy.  I  cannot  teU  how  it  is 
that  the  dairvoyante  obeys  all  my  volitions ;  out  still  I  am  compelled  to 
admit  that  this  b  true.  >lany  honest  and  upright  men  object  to  mesmerispi, 
upon  the  principle  that  voung  women,  wnen  mesmerised,  may  be  easily 
corrupted  by  unprincipled  men.  1  am  destitute  of  experience  on  this  point, 
but  express  my  nrm  convictioQ.  that  it  is  an  error.  The  young  penon  that 
may  be  corrupted  in  this  state,  may  be  corrupted  in  any  state ;  but  the  vir- 
tuous and  pure  will  neither  indulge  in  an  irregular  thought,  nor  submit  to 
an  improper  proposal,  when  mesmerised.  Impure  minds  will  indulge  in  im- 
pure actions  in  any  state. — 1  am,  my  Dear  Ut.  Gregory,  with  every  senti- 
ment of  respect  and  affection,  yours  faithfully, 

"And.  Gizjcovr." 
^  MA&TBABaAX  CoTTAOX,  Gebbmock,  2 111  January  1851.'' 

Major  Buckley  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  science 
at  the  present  day.  He  is  constantly  quoted  as  a  high  authority^  and 
as  being  distinguished  by  much  philosophic  caution  in  his  researches. 
The  science  has  already  so  many  ramifications,  that  sach  cultivatorj  to 
make  any  advances^  must  restrict  himself  to  a  very  small  comer  of  the 
field  of  mquiry.  The  department  which  the  gallant  gentleman  has  se- 
lected as  his  own  peculiar  field,  is  the  reading  of  mottoes  enclosed  in 
confections.     A  very  common  way  of  testing  the  clairvoyant's  powo*) 
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consists  in  putting  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  written  motto  in  the  inmost 
of  a  nest  of  boxes — ^the  nest  being  composed  of^  say^  a  half-dozen  apothe- 
cary's pill  boxes,  the  one  enclosed  within  the  other.  Major  Buckley  has, 
however,  improved  on  this.  He  decidedly  prefers  mottoes  enclosed  in 
sugar  plums  or  nuts,  and  the  cook-shop  is  thus  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  scientific  laboratory.  He  keeps  a  record  of  all  his  observations,  which 
amount  to  many  thousand  cases.  We  should  suppose  that  by  this  time 
he  will  have  consumed  a  ton  of  sugar  plums  on  the  altar  of  science.  The 
following  case  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  whole. 

<^  We  have  already  seen  that  Major  Buckley  often  produces  waking  or 
conscious  clairvoyance,  but  he  is  also  very  successiui  in  producing  clairvoy- 
ance in  the  mastic  deep.  The  followiu;  case  is  extracted  from  a  letter 
to  me  from  Major  B.  A  lady,  who,  after  having  been  rendered  clairvoyant 
in  the  sleep,  could  be  rendered  consciously  clairvoyante,  was  found  in  the 
sleep  to  be  able  to  read  mottoes,  &c.,  not  m  Major  B.  s  possession,  and  at  a 
considerable  distance.  Another  lady,  having  placed  within  a  box  in  her 
own  diawing-room  a  motto,  requested  Major  B.  to  ask  the  clairvoyante  to 
road  it.  This,  while  asleep,  she  did,  she  being  in  her  own  house,  the  motto 
in  that  of  the  lady,  and  the  lady  herself  not  being  present.  The  motto  was 
quite  unknown  to  Major  B.  He  then  asked  the  clairvoyante  to  look  into  a 
shop  of  which  he  had  heard,  where  mottoes  were  sold  in  nuts,  but  which 
neither  he  nor  his  subject  had  ever  entered,  and  to  tell  him  if  she  could  per- 
ceive any  new  mottoes  among  those  in  the  shop.  She  said  she  saw  some 
new  ones.  '  Many  V  '  No,  only  about  three  ia  an  ounce  of  nuts.'  '  Are 
you  quite  sure  they  are  new  V  *-  Quite.  I  see  the  one  i  have  iust  read  in 
the  lady's  house.'  *  Were  1,'  said  Major  B.,  ^  to  buy  an  ounce  tnere,  should 
I  have  any  new  ones  ?'  *  Vea,  the  one  just  mentioned  would  be  amon£ 
them.'  ^  Wm  this  happen,  if  I  purchase  one  ounce  only  V  ^  Yes.  Mark 
them  all  before  you  bring  them  to  me.'  Major  B.  left  her  asleep,  went  to 
the  shop,  purchased  one  ounce,  eighteen  nuts,  marked  them  all  with  a  file, 
and  brongnt  them  to  her.  She  instantlv  pointed  to  one,  and  directed  him 
to  open  it.  It  contained  the  same  words  he  had  just  before  written  down, 
and  only  two  of  the  others  contained  new  mottoes.  Next  day.  Major  B. 
called  on  that  other  lady,  and  saw  the  same  motto  taken  firom  the  box  in 
which  it  had  been  put" 

One  great  secret  of  the  popularity  of  mesmerism  is,  that  it  allows  one 
the  luxury  of  a  belief  in  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  without  being  laughed  at, 
at  least  by  the  disciples  of  Mesmer.  There  is  in  many  minds  a  secret 
yearning  afler  the  simple  faith  of  the  nursery  in  fury  tales.  The  mesme- 
rist meets  this  demand  by  dignifying  the  subject  with  a  scientific  theory. 
Under  cover,  then,  of  the  name  of  science,  the  secret  superstition  of  the 
heart  is  abundantly  gratified.  The  mesmeric  theory  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  natural  theory,  such  as  that  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Demonology,  by  which  the  objective  reality  is  explwned  away  altogether. 
In  the  former,  the  personages  riding  on  broom-sticks  and  stalking 
in  winding-sheets  are  real  beings.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  the  mesmeric  theory  is  much  more  supernatural  than  that  of  our 
believing  forefathers.  The  theory  of  Glanvill  and  More  is  far  more 
philosophical,  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  known  constitution  of 
nature,  than  that  of  Reichenbach  and  Gregory.  The  following  are  illus- 
trations of  the  beliefs  of  the  nineteenth  century : — 
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^'  The  following  case,  which  was  mentioned  to  me  hy  Sir  David  Brewster 
as  well  attested,  is  of  a  similar  nature.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the 
parties,  bat  J  believe  the  case  has  been  published.  A  nobleman  one  day 
went  to  hear  a  very  distinguished  Professor  of  Philosophy  lecture  in  Berlin. 
During  the  lecture,  which  turned  on  apparitions,  he  obserred  the  Professor 
to  be  much  agitated,  and  after  it  was  over,  he  mentioned  this  to  the  Profes- 
sor, and  begged  for  an  explanation.  This  he  gave,  observing  that  the  subject 
was  one  on  which  he  could  not  dwell  without  deep  emotion.  It  appeiurcd 
that  he  had  once  been  appointed  to  a  living  in  East  Prussia,  where  his  pre- 
decessor was  a  priest,  generally  respected.  The  first  time  he  slept  there  he 
saw,  as  he  awoke  in  the  mommg,  the  figure  of  a  priest  cross  the  room,  lead- 
ing two  children  by  the  hand,  and  disappear  behind  the  stove.  If  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  he  recognised  the  priest  he  saw  to  be  the  late  incumbent,  fiom 
a  por^it  in  the  room.  Havuig  discovered  it  was  a  vision  he  had  seen,  he 
made  some  inquiries,  and  was  informed  that  two  children,  supposed  to  be 
natural  children  of  the  late  incumbent,  and  who  lived  with  him,  had  dis- 
appeared. For  some  time  nothing  more  was  discovered ;  but  when  it  be^ 
came  necessary  to  light  a  fire  in  the  stove  behind  which  the  fiffupes  had 
vanished,  a  most  offensive  smell  was  observed  to  proceed  from  the  fire,  which 
would  not  bum  properly,  and,  on  examination  and  taking  down  the  wall  of 
the  stove,  the  remains  of  two  children  were  found  concesJed  in  it 
.  ''  I  shall  mention  another  case,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Sir  David 
Brewster.  It  is  that  of  the  '  Tower  Ghost.'  Unlike  the  two  preceding 
cases,  the  origin  of  it  is  quite  obscure : — 

'' '  At  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  in  1821,  the  guards  at  the  Tower  were 
doubled,  and  Col.  S.,  the  keeper  of  the  Regalia,  was  quartered  there  witli 
his  family.  Towards  twilight  one  evening,  and  before  dark,  he,  his  wifis, 
son,  and  daughter,  were  sitting,  listening  to  the  sentinels,  who  were  simnng 
and  answering  one  another,  on  the  beats  above  and  below  them.  The 
evening  was  sultry,  and  the  door  stood  ajar,  when  something  suddenly 
rolled  m  through  the  open  space.  Col.  S.  at  first  thought  it  was  a  doud  m 
smoke,  but  it  assumed  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  of  dark  thick  gray,  with 
something  working  towards  its  centre.  Mrs.  S.  saw  a  form :  Miss  S.  felt  an 
indescribable  sensation  of  chill  and  horror.  The  son  sat  at  the  window, 
staring  at  the  terrified  and  agitated  partv,  but  saw  nothing.  Mrs.  8.  threw 
her  head  down  upon  her  arms  on  the  table,  and  screamed  out,  '  Oh !  Christ ! 
it  has  seized  upon  me !'  The  Colonel  took  a  chair,  and  hurled  it  at  the 
phantom,  through  which  it  passed.  The  cloud  seemed  to  him  to  revolve 
round  the  room,  and  then  disappear,  as  it  came,  through  the  door.  He  had 
scarcely  risen  from  his  chair  to  follow,  when  he  heara  a  loud  shriek  and 
heavy  fall  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair.  He  stopped  to  listen,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  ^^rd  came  up  and  challenged  the  poor  sentry,  who  had  been 
80  lately  singmg,  but  who  now  lay  at  the  entrance  in  a  swoon.  The  ser- 
geant shook  him  rudely,  declared  he  was  asleep  on  his  post,  and  put  him 
under  arrest  Next  day,  the  soldier  was  brought  to  a  court-martial,  when 
Col.  S.  anpeared  on  his  l^half,  to  testify  that  he  could  not  have  been  asleep, 
for  that  he  had  been  singing,  and  the  Colonel  s  family  had  been  listening, 
ten  minutes  before.  The  man  declared  that,  while  walking  towards  the 
stair  entrance,  a  dreadful  figure  had  issued  from  the  doorway,  which  he  took 
at  first  for  an  escaped  bear,  on  its  hind  legs.  It  passed  him,  and  scowled 
upon  him  with  a  human  &ce,  and  the  expression  of  a  demon,  disappearing 
over  the  Barbicon.  He  was  so  frightened,  that  he  became  giddy,  and  knew 
no  more.  His  story  of  course  was  not  believed  by  his  judges,  but  he  was 
believed  to  have  had  an  attack  of  vertigo,  and  was  acquitted  and  released 
on  Col.  S.'s  evidence.  That  evening.  Col.  S.  went  to  congratulate  the  man ; 
but  he  was  so  changed  that  he  did  not  know  him.    From  a  glow  of  rude 
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heftlth  in  his  handaome  &oe,  he  had  become  of  the  colour  of  bad  paste. 
Col.  8.  said  to  him,  '  Why  do  you  look  bo  dejected,  my  lad  ?  I  thmk  I 
have  done  you  a  great  fiEivour  in  g^etting  vou  off;  and  I  would  advise  you  in 
future  to  continue  your  habit  of  singing.  '  Colonel/  he  replied.  '  yon  have 
sayed  my  character,  and  I  thank  you ;  but  as  for  any  thing  else,  it  little 
signifies.  From  the  moment  I  saw  that  demon,  1  felt  I  was  a  dead  man.' 
He  neyer  recoyered  his  spirits,  and  died  next  day,  forty-eight  hours  after  he 
had  seen  the  spectre.  Col.  S.  had  conyersed  with  the  serjeant  about  it,  who 
quietly  remarked,  '  It  was  a  bad  job,  but  he  was  only  a  recruit,  and  must 
get  used  to  it,  like  the  rest.'  *'  What  V  said  Col.  S.,  ^  haye  you  heard  of 
others  seeing  the  same  V  'Oh,  yes,'  answered  the  seijeant,  *•  there  are  many 
queer,  unaccountable  things  seen  here,  I  assure  you,  and  many  of  our  re- 
cruits faint  a  time  or  two,  but  they  get  used  to  it,  and  it  don't  hurt  them.' 
Mrs.  S.  never  got  used  to  it.  She  remained  in  a  state  of  dejection  for  six 
weeks,  and  then  died.  Col.  S.  was  long  in  recovering  from  the  impression, 
and  was  reluctant  to  sfpcak  of  it ;  bat  he  said  he  would  never  deny  the  thing 
he  had  seen.' " 

^  The  next  case  is  one  widely  known,  but  interesting,  from  the  fact  that 
the  vision  was  seen  by  many  persons.  At  a  mess-table  in  America,  the 
whole  of  the  officers  present  saw  the  door  open,  and  a  figure  pass  through ' 
the  room  to  an  inner  room.  It  was  that  of  an  absent  comrade.  As  the 
figure  did  not  reappear,  and  there  was  no  other  issue  from  the  inner  room, 
the  company,  surprised,  looked  into  the  inner  room,  and  found  it  empty. 
It  appea^^d  that  the  person  seen  died,  or  was  killed,  at  the  same  time.  Here 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  sympathy  to  which  we  must,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, ascribe  the  vision,  afiected  so  many  persons.  But  the  most  striking 
fact  was,  that  one  officer,  who  had  never  seen  the  absent  man,  saw  the  figure. 
Some  years  afterwards  this  officer  (a  very  distinguished  one),  being  in  tlie 
streets  of  London,  along  with  another  who  had  also  been  present  when  the 
figure  was  seen,  exclaimed,  on  seeing  a  gentleman,  *  There  is  the  man  whoso 
figure  I  saw !'  *  No,'  replied  his  fiicnd,  *  it  is  not  he,  but  his  twin-brother.* 
So  that  the  officer,  who  nad  never  seen  tbe  dead  man,  except  in  the  vision, 
recognised  his  brother  by  his  strong  likeness  to  the  figure  he  had  seen." 

**  A  lady  saw,  in  a  spontaneous  vision  or  dream,  a  hand  taking  a  brooch 
from  her  desk,  where  she  had  shortly  placed  it  before.     She  saw  the  hand 
so  plainly,  that  she  could  have  pointed  it  out  among  a  hundred,  and  recog- 
msed  it  as  the  hand  of  one  of  her  servants.     When  morning  came,  the  d^ 
^'as  examined,  and  the  brooch  was  gone.    As  it  was  not  ascertained,  in  this 
case,  by  whom  it  had  been  taken,  we  have  not  the  full  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  vision ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  interestmg.     The  same  lady  exhibited 
many  remarkable  phenomena ;  but  was  not  found  to  be  clairvoyant  ^^^}^^ 
magnetic  sleep.    On  one  occasion,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  trance,  resembling 
death,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead ;  but,  as  happens  in  many  similar  cases, 
she  was  conscious,  and  quite  aware  of  what  was  passing,  witlwut  the  power 
of  making  the  slightest  movement,  or  of  uttering  a  sound.     For  this  case  1 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Atkinson." 

We  have  now  given  a  sufficient  number  of  caaea  to  furnish  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  clairvoyance  proper— that  is,  clairvoyance  when  the  obj^ta 
perceived  are  co-existent  in  time  with  the  perceiving  mind.     The  other 
two  higher  forms  are  retrovision  and  prevision.     By  retroraion   t^e 
clairvoyant  can  look  back  upon  the  past  history  of  the  world,  and  actually 
see  the  events  of  history  enacted  before  him  as  on  a  stage.     Profeaaor 
Gregory  thinks  that  this  gift  will  lessen  the  laboura  of  the  historiMi  very 
much.     What  a  saving  of  time  and  trouble  to  Niebuhr  would  this  gift 
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haye  been  !  Instead  of  spending  a  lifetime  in  exploring  musty  records  and 
deciphering  old  inscriptions^  he  would  have  had  nothing  more  to  do  than, 
in  his  study,  manipulate  a  clairvoyant,  and  thus  have  the  very  &ct8,  not 
the  obscure  records  of  them,  brought  distinctly  before  him.  Professor 
Gregory  gives  a  case,  in  which  the  history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is 
thus  traosd,  but  it  is  too  long  for  extract. 

Prevision  is  the  highest  form  of  clairvoyance.  By  this  gift  the  clair- 
voyant can  perceive  objects  as  present  which  are  yet  to  be  summoned 
into  existence.  There  are  some  acknowledged  difficulties  on  this  subject 
How  can  future  contingent  events  be  foreseen,  if  Od  is  a  physical  power, 
instead  of  a  spiritual  personage?  On  this  subject,  however,  we  are 
warned  to  put  no  questions,  for  a  philosophical  silence  will  be  maintained. 
The  following  cases  of  prevision  or  prophecy,  given  by  Dr.  Gregory,  are 
decidedly  poor.  He  sometime  ago  gave,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  a  good 
number  of  German  fulfilled  prophecies  ;  but  we  could  match  them  with 
scores  of  far  more  wonderful  cases  from  Scottish  tradition.  Peden's 
•  prophecies,  still  floating  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  have  far  more  remark, 
able  features ;  but  we  are  sure  that  not  a  dozen  intelligent  Covenanters 
would  be  found  at  the  present  day,  who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  be- 
lieve in  them. 

'*  Major  Buckley,  twenty-three  years  ago,  before  he  had  beard  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  was  on  the  voyage  between  £ngland  and  India,  when  one  dav 
a  lady  remarked  that  they  had  not  seen  a  sail  for  many  days.  He  replied, 
that  they  would  see  one  next  day  at  noon,  on  the  starboard  bow.  Being 
asked  by  the  officers  in  the  ship  how  he  knew,  he  could  only  say  that  he 
saw  it,  and  that  it  would  happen.  When  the  time  came,  the  captain  jested 
him  on  his  prediction,  when  at  that  moment,  a  man  who  had  been  sent 
aloft  half  an  hour  before,  in  consequence  of  the  prophecy,  sung  out,  *•  A 
sail !'  *•  Where  V  *  On  the  starboard  bow.' — I  consider  this  case  interesting, 
because  it  tends  to  show  a  relation  between  magnetic  power,  which  Msjor 
Buckley  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  susceptibility  to  the  magnetic  or 
other  influences  concerned.     The  same  combination  is  found  in  Mr.  Lewis." 

"  A  young  lady  in  London,  being  mi^etised,  saw  her  fiEunily  in  the 
country,  described  their  occujpation,  and  added  that  her  little  brother  had  got 
the  measles.  Being  asked  if  her  little  sister  had  not  also  »>t  the  meaa&a, 
she  said, '  No,  but  me  will  have  them  on  Wednesday.  OhT  my  elder  sister 
will  have  them  too,  but  not  until  the  Wednesday  following.*  All  this 
proved  correct. 

"  A  lady  from  Canada,  who  was  present,  asked  the  clairvoyante  to  go  to 
Quebec.  She  declined  then,  but  when  next  magnetised,  did  so,  and  correctly 
described  the  house  and  its  inmates,  that  she  desired  to  see.  She  then  said 
the  lady  would  be  able  to  read  in  nuts  while  awake,  but  not  on  tliat  day, 
and  that  she  herself  would  do  so  first.    She  was  right  in  both  predictions. 

*"*"  A  clurvoyante  told  Major  B.,  that  if  he  would  magnetise  a  certain  lady, 
who  had  never  been  tried,  by  making  three  passes  around  her  head,  the  lady 
would  be  able  to  read  three  words,  enclosed  in  boxes.  The  lady  did  sleep 
after  the  third  pass,  and  read  only  three  words,  although  there  were  four  on 
the  slip  of  paper  enclosed  in  the  boxes." 

We  shall  reserve  for  our  next  Number,  the  explanation?  on  natural 
principles,  of  the  above  wondeiful  phenomena. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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THE  INTERCESSOR. 

Wb  imagine  that  there  is  somewhat  of  a  general  difference  in  the  re. 
spective  characters  of  Abraham  and  Jacobs  and  that  a  deficiency  of  mag- 
nanimity and  disinterestedness  lies  with  the  smooth  grandson.  In  Ab- 
raham ^ere  is  the  absence  of  a  selfishness  which  was  rather  prominent 
in  Jacob ;  who— whether  engaged  in  business  or  devotion — attends 
closely,  if  not  chiefly,  to  his  own  good,  his  very  prayers  being  distin- 
guished  by  the  same  narrowness  as  his  worldly  transactions.  The  one 
bids  his  nephew  choose,  out  of  the  whole  land — aright  or  left — a  settle. 
ment ;  the  other  steals  from  a  brother  his  birthright  Whilst  we  have 
Jacob  wrestling  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  himself,  under  circumstances 
which  shut  him  up  to  the  craving  of  divine  guardianship,— Abraham, 
at  a  time  when,  in  the  outpouring  of  glorious  promises  to  himself  and  his 
seed,  he  might  have  thought  little  and  lightly  of  the  abandoned  heathen 
who  were  under  the  opening  seal  of  vengeance, — yea,  even  on  the  very 
day  when  he  had  been  gladdened,  as  never  age  or  youth  was  before,  by 
a  distinct  confirmation  of  the  mysterious  hopes  which  grew  out  of  the 
covenant  made  with  him  by  Jehovah,  stands  boldly  before  the  Lord,  all 
unsatisfied,  again  and  again,  with  closer  and  closer  questions  and  appeals, 
pleading  in  behalf  of  a  race  alien  to  himself  as  to  God,  guilty,  and  about 
to  be  overtaken  with  most  signal  destruction. 

All  who  take  Jacob  as  an  example  and  encouragement  in  earnest  sup- 
plication for  themselves,  should  follow  Abraham  in  importunate  inter- 
cession for  others.  The  Patriarch  is  like  the  Mediator, — his  descendant 
according  to  the  flesh — ^who,  when  the  cloud  of  eternal  doom— -where 
lurked  fire  deadlier  than  rained  on  Sodom — hung  menacing  a  sinfU 
world,  though  he  enjoyed  infinite  delights  with  his  Father,  bowed  his 
crowned  head  to  the  very  dust  of  the  footstool,  and  died,  the  just  for  the 
unjust.  And  yet, — when  on  his  work  is  inscribed  "  It  is  finished," — 
and  yet,  when  he  is  invested  with  new  glory,  he  stands  before  the  Lord, 
our  unwearied  Advocate ! 

Three  messengers,  one  of  whom — as  appears  clearly  from  the  narra- 
tive in  the  book  of  Genesis — was  God  in  human  likeness,  visited  Abra- 
ham in  his  tent,  and  announced  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
concerning  a  son,  firom  whom,  at  a  distant  part  of  the  line,  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world  should  spring.  Overjoyed,  he  accompanies  them,  on  their 
departure,  a  little  way.  Jehovah  is  represented  as  resolving  to  unfold 
to  his  servant  his  purpose  of  going  straight  to  Sodom  as  judge  of  its  cry- 
ing iniquity ;  and  Abraham  is  accordingly  informed  of  the  coming  doom 
of  the  city,  whose  inhabitants  were  forgetful  of  the  deluge  which  swept 
away  those  of  the  old  world,  and  confident  of  impunity — as  if  the  rain- 
bow, which  oflen  appeared  over  their  well-watered  plains,  was  the  token 
of  divine  carelessness,  and  the  pledge  that  all  means  of  punishment,  fire 
as  well  as  water,  had  been  laid  aside  and  proscribed.  The  messengers 
are  taking  their  leave,  and  proceeding  to  Sodom ;  but  the  Patriarch, 
startled  at  their  mission,  and  sore  disquieted  at  the  consuming  anger  of 
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Heaven — as  if  he  had  that  day  been  enraptured  with  no  grand  tidings — 
placed  himself  before  one  of  the  messengersj  (before  the  Lord^)  to  pre- 
vent, with  all  the  energy  of  faithful  prayer,  the  steps  of  the  Almighty. 

Might  not  the  promise  have  altogether  absorbed  his  interest  and 
thoughts  ?  His  eye,  strained  in  hope,  yet^dim  with  joy— as  it  gazed 
on  the  glories  and  possessions  of  his  race  Uirongh  all  ages,  when  nations 
should  call  him  blessed,  might,  surely,  have  been  blind  to  that  porten. 
tous  darkness  that  was  gathering,  and  had  now  flashed  forth  the  divine 
words  of  wrath  over  a  heathen  district.  His  ear,  listening  to  the  fortunes 
of  an  ofi^pring' that  should  include,  with  all  the  ^thful,  "  the  Author  and 
the  Finisher  of  our  faith,"  might  have  been  deaf  to  the  distant  thunder 
beginning  to  rage  against  strangers  and  unbelievers.  Nay,  if  these  fear, 
ful  signs  against  the  ungodly  could  force  themselves  upon  his  mind  en- 
grossed with  the  promises,  might  they  not  have  appeared,  like  prepara- 
tions  for  securing  the  blessings  of  the  chosen  race,  and  therefore  wel- 
come? 

Abraham  "  stood  yet  before  the  Lord,"  not  to  obtain  fiulher  disclosures 
of  good  to  himself,  but  to  cry  out  against  the  evil  which  threatened 
others.  Brave  in  faith,  the  old  man  urges  his  plea ;  and,  whilst  afraid 
iest  he  should  incur  divine  displeasure,  is  strangely  importunate  until  he 
receives  the  declaration,  that  if  there  were  ten  righteous  persons  in  Sodom, 
that  licentious  city  would  be  spared.  The  severity  on  Jehovah's  coun- 
tenance, however,  indicated  that  this  was  no  practical  or  available  con- 
cession, since  even  that  small  number  could  not  be  found.  Could  Ab- 
raham  plead  failher  ?  Dared  he  ask  more  ?^  He  is  dumb,  yet,  unwilling 
to  resign  his  plea,  though  unable  to  show  why  it  should  be  sustained, 
he  stands  before  the  Lord,  who,  to  forbid  another  word  of  useless  inter- 
cession, and  to  put  an  end  to  all  beseeching  glances,  lefl  off  communing, 
and  (tremble,  0  guilty !  when  your  full  cup  of  iniquity  overbalances 
earnest  prayers !)  bent  his  course  to  Sodom. 

The  patriarch  would  return,  his  mind  possessed  with  the  joy  and  the 
sadness  of  which  that  one  day  had  been  the  prophet.  In  his  tent,  would 
not  the  conversation  be  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  mercy  ?  Hitherto  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  promises  and  threatenings  had  been  long  delayed, 
and  faith  had  become  timid,  and  guilt  daring.  Abraham  was  old,  and 
still  childless.  Sodom  was  at  the  height  of  iniquity,  yet  standing.  This 
day  has  God  announced  that  he  will  soon  vindicate  himself.  He  is  about 
to  visit  Abraham,  and  his  steps  are  close  upon  Sodom.  Is  it  not  a  noble 
spectacle — Abraham  breaking  off  his  raptures  over  his  own  bright  pro- 
spects, and  interceding  urgently  for  Sodom  1 

God  is  about  to  make  on  behalf  of  his  people  rich  displays  of  saving 
power.  The  glorious  things  spoken  of  Zion  are  shortly  to  be  fulfilled ; 
and  her  redemption  from  the  dragon,  from  the  world,  from  her  own  fears 
and  tremblings,  draweth  nigh.  Lifting  up  her  head  from  oppression 
and  self-abasement,  she  shall  walk  over  her  mheritance,  which,  ages  ago, 
was  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  her  kinsman  Jesus.  The  righteous,  who 
shall  then  be  exalted  and  established,  may  rejoice ;  and,  like  the  parents 
of  Isaac,  "  laugh"  over  the  good  tidings,  not  in  doubt,  but  in  ecstacy. 
But  they  should  know,  that  along  with  their  own  deliverance,  there  will 
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be  a  reckoning  with  the  wicked,  who  have  long  been  stretching  to  the 
vexy  uttermost  divine  forbearance,  and  sporting  with  the  God  who  is 
slow  to  anger.  Judgment  will  make  quick  and  fearful  work  on  the 
earth,  and  whilst  the  righteous  are  being  shut  up  in  a  safe  hiding-place, 
the  wicked  are  becoming  more  open  and  exposed  to  the  storm;  and  when 
all  again  is  hushed^  the  former  shall  come  forth  to  a  bright  sky  and  a 
clean  swept  earth — ^an  earth,  free  from  the  ungodly,  full  of  glaiiess  for 
their  coming  safety  and  glory.  Saints  should  think  with  sorrow  on  the 
&te  of  sinners ;  and  should,  like  Abraham,  stand  before  the  Lord  on 
their  behalf,  pleading  that  he  would  spare  and  save  for  his  own  name's 


It  will  be  profitable  to  discuss  the  much  neglected  duty  of  intercessory 
prayer,  with  its  scriptural  limits. 

£ver  ourselves  in  need  of  help,  were  we  in  the  most  literal  sense  ever 
to  pray— to  "  pray  without  ceasing,"— it  would  not  be  a  season  too  fre- 
quent. Our  position  of  continual  dependence  warrants  the  constant  pos- 
ture of  supplication.  Who  that  knows  his  moral  and  spiritual  weakness 
in  the  hour  of  trial  (and  all  his  hours  here  are  such),  who  that  estimates 
the  sin  and  hazard  of  backsliding,  and  who  that  rises  to  the  high  aim  of 
following  on  to  perfection,  thinks  it  possible  to  approach  God  too  oilen, 
and  to  remain  too  long  ?  With  eyes  open  to  his  state,  his  lips  could  not 
be  closed  in  petition.  He  would  feel  that  there  are  other  emergencies 
crowded  with  temptations  than  those  manifested  by  the  morning  light, 
when  his  intercourse  with  human  nature  is  renewed,  or  than  those 
shrouding  themselves  in  the  evening  darkness,  when  he  is  about  to  trust 
himself  to  the  deceits  of  sleep.  Any  moment,  every  moment,  is  armed 
to  crush  him,  if  he  takes  any  other  attitude  than  that  of  prayer. 
Through  the  difficult  passage  of  hfe,  by  reason  of  its  overhanging  dangers, 
he  must  advance  on  his  knees,  until,  erect  beyond  fear,  and  happy  be- 
yond caution,  having  emerged  from  concealed  temptations,  he  stands  in 
heaven  singing  his  hallelujahs,  instead  of  sighing  out  his  petitions.  The 
saint's  ambition  should  be,  not  merely  that  stated  times  should  find  him 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  but  that  his  life,  however  long,  should  be  a  prayer 
without  ceasing ;  a  perpetual  confession  of  sin,  of  w^ness  and  of  wret- 
chedness, a  constant  cry  for  forgiveness,  for  strength  and  for  comfort,  an 
unbroken  confidence  in  the  divine  goodness,  and  a  faith  that  never  quits 
the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Saviour.  Thus  his  moments  will  be 
counted  on  the  pulse  of  his  devotions,  and  when,  with  his  dying  voice, 
he  shall  give  the  solemn  ambm  to  his  one  prayer,  the  life  to  come  will 
be  unending  praise,  for  he  who  taught  his  disciples  on  earth  to  pray,  will 
in  heaven  prompt  them  to  sing. 

Still,  though  prayer  for  ourselves  may  well  occupy  all  our  time  here, 
it  is  our  duty — and  the  performance  of  it  will  guard  us  against  selfish, 
ness — on  looking  abroad  upon  the  evils,  dangers,  and  miseries  of  society, 
to  intercede  for  our  fellow-men  urgently  as  for  oureelves.  Noble  is  the 
sight  of  one  mortal  wrestling  for  another.  There  he  stands,  not,  indeed, 
in  saci'ificial  robes  or  with  an  offering,  but  on  his  breast-plate  are  inscribed 
names  more  conspicuously  seen  than  his  own.  He  ceases  to  be  a  person  ; 
he  is  a  voice  crying ;  a  frame  struggling ;  a  power  working  for  othere. 
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As  if  he  were  their  spirit,  he  appean  with  their  cause  in  the  divine 
presence.  Repulses  bring  him  nearer ;  unfavourable  answers  furnish  him 
with  new  petitions ;  the  command  of  Deity,  '*  Let  me  depart,  for  the 
day  breaketh,"  gives  strength  to  the  resolution,  **  I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
unless  the  blessing  be  granted,"  and  day  and  night,  and  night  and  day, 
do  not  weary  him  in  his  intercession. 

Thus,  when  Sodom's  guilt  was  near  its  recompence,  Abraham  stood 
before  the  Lord,  and  fervently  sought  that  the  sentence  should  be  reversed. 
Well-stricken  in  years  as  he  was,  and  approaching  the  confines  of  the 
^'  land  a&r  off,"  his  sympathies  were  around  earth  and  men,  however 
wicked.  Thus  Moses  interceded  for  Israel  on  the  mount  of  the  law, 
urging  God's  forgiveness  for  their  sins,  even  though  the  punishment  of 
their  sins  should  fall  upon  himself,  and  the  vengeance  they  so  fully 
merited  should  blot  his  own  name  out  of  the  Book. 

The  primitive  Christian,  separated  from  human  intercourse,  lived  in 
the  raptures  of  divine.  Then  there  was  the  hush  of  every  fear,  the 
soothing  of  every  pain ;  yet  when  thoughts  of  the  conditions  and  pro- 
spects of  his  unconverted  kindred  arose,  there  was  a  trembling  of  the 
hands  that  were  held  up  so  firmly,  and  a  throbbing  of  the  heart  that 
had  rested  so  confidently.  The  idea  of  an  eternal  separation  quickened 
anguish ;  and  the  assurance  that  Christianity  was  a  sword  against  the 
nearest  ties  here  and  hereafter,  came  like  a  personal  sentence.  And  what 
was  to  be  done.?  Were  the  worshippers  of  strange  gods  to  be  mentioned 
before  Jehovah ;  nay,  more,  to  be  recommended  to  his  richest  grace  ? 
Within  the  sanctuary,  around  the  divine  throne,  were  the  profane,  the 
unbelieving,  and  the  persecuting  to  be  dragged  ?  Such  questions  might 
for  a  time  perplex  him,  until  he  learned  diat  he  was  not  only  free,  but 
bound,  to  wrestle  with  the  Almighty  for  the  conversion  of  the  most 
abandoned,  and  that  even  the  name  of  the  accursed  Nero  was  no  unmen- 
tionable word  in  a  petition  to  the  Holy  One.  ''  I  exhort,"  said  the 
apostle,  **  that  intercessions  be  made  for  all  men." 

With  groanings  and  tears,  that  Christian  would  then  give  utterance 
to  his  heart's  desire,  that  his  relations  and  fellow.men  should  be  saved. 
Nor  was  it  only  as  a  relief  from  anguish  and  an  outlet  for  sorrow,  but 
as  a  power  to  move  grace.  The  metal,  taken  from  the  earth,  may  have 
little  influence  in  itself  over  any  substance  on  the  surface  around  ;  but 
its  attraction  is  felt  at  great  distances  upwards,  and  can  bring  down  from 
the  clouds  their  fire  :  So  pmyer,  however  useless  all  its  earnestness  when 
directed  towards  the  human  race,  falling  upon  hearts  as  upon  rocks,  can 
call  down  from  heaven  resistless  agency,  and  set  Omnipotence  into  cease- 
less  motion. 

The  same  truth  applies  to,  and  the  like  duty  lies  upon,  all  Christians. 
They  are  not  to  subdue  a  wish  for  others'  welfare.  The  religion  of  Jesus 
has  not  broken  up  the  relationship  of  brotherhood  between  man  and  man ; 
it  has  given  us — in  the  person  of  its  Author — ^a  new,  though  an  elder 
brother.  We  have  obtained  infinitely  more  pressing  motives  to  obey, 
infinitely  greater  obligations.  The  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  have 
not  imprisoned  an  impulse  kindly  to  humanity.  In  one  sense,  they  have 
slain  the  Christian  to  the  world,  to  its  vanities,  and  to  its  madness ;  but 
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they  have  quickened  his  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him  to 
enlighten  the  world  to  its  highest  interests ;  and  whilst  they  have  awak* 
ened  the  finest  sensibilities  to  feel,  for  others,  the  surrounding  misery^ 
they  have  also  given  birth  to  vehement  desires  and  unwearying  labour 
for  an  entire  amelioration.  Within  former  wishes  there  is  fostered  a 
yearnings  tender,  yet  strong  enough  not  to  faint  or  die  at  a  cold  repulse. 
Previous  exertions  gain  a  superhuman  zeal ;  and  philanthropy  was  but 
the  infant  strength  and  the  yesterday  beauty— -nay,  it  was  but  the  fore- 
cast shadow  of  Christianity  to  come  in  divine  perfection.  New  sympa- 
thies are  deepened  in  their  channel  and  widened  in  their  course,  yet  also 
made  clearer  and  more  flowing.  What  were  the  accessions  they  received 
— ^when  Jbsits  wbpt  ! 

Christianity,  therefore,  gives  us  new  love  to  our  race,  fresh  strength  to 
work  in  their  behalf,  and  converts  our  occasional  wishes  for  their  good 
into  an  earnest  intercession  with  God.  Its  apostle,  heir  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Pharisee,  yet  when  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  took  possession  of  him,  felt 
narrowness  of  affection  expanding  without  losing  strength,  and  embrac- 
ing the  Qentiles  without  forsaking  the  Jews  ;  so  that  whilst  his  inspired 
exhortation  is  to  pray  for  all,  he  still  avows  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  He- 
brew kinsmen,  he  could  be  accursed.  He  looked  upon  Christ's  death  as 
an  INTKR0B8S0RT  PRAVBR— eamest  and  agonized — ^for  the  world.  And 
so  it  was.  Not  words,  not  thoughts,  not  wishes,  but  himsslf,  he  laid 
on  the  altar.  His  outstretched  arms  on  the  cross — how  solemn  the  atti- 
tude, and  how  expressive  of  intensest  devotion  !  What  a  strange  inter, 
ruption,  when^  the  thought  occurring  that  the  throne  of  grace  was  empty, 
and  the  hearer  of  prayer  absent,  he  exclaimed  from  out  of  this  dreariest 
solitude,  "  My  God,  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  "  It  is 
finished," — ^how  sublime  the  Amen ! 

We  cannot  raise  ourselves  to  offer  meritorious  intercessions  ;  but  let 
our  prayers  plead  for  all  men.  There  are,  surely,  objects  enough  for 
supplication,— griefe  weighing  down  our  fellow-men,  which  may  well 
require  strong  intercessions, — ^necessities  widely  prevalent,  to  justify  an 
application  to  Him  who  has  all  fulness.  Is  there  not  guilt  enough  in 
the  world  to  call  down  Heaven's  punishment ;  and  is  not  that  punish- 
ment severe  enough  to  warrant  fervent  prayer  that  sin  and  punishment 
may  both  be  turned  away  ?  Is  not  the  spiritual  state  of  the  world  an 
irresistible  motive  to  appeal  to  God  ?  Surely,  every  moment,  there  are 
souls  more  than  enough  passing  from  an  unimproved  probation  to  a  fixed 
&te,  under  the  cloud  of  a  more  awful  doom  than  wrapped  Sodom  in 
ruins,  to  incline  us  to  besiege  the  mercy-seat,  and  to  give  Jehovah  no 
rest,  until  he  put  forth  his  saving  hand  to  those  fire-brands.  Is  not 
such  a  moral  night  as  broods  over  our  world  the  special  season  for  prayer  ? 
And,  as  if  sinners  were  ourselves,  our  pleading  must  be  urgent.  The 
cry,  **  Help  them — they  perish,"  must  proceed  from  the  depths  of  the 
soul,  as  energetically  as  if,  sinking  ourselves  into  perdition,  and  feeling 
the  darkness  gathering  around  us,  we  exclaimed,  "  Help  w — we  perish." 
Is  this  earnestness  the  characteristic  of  our  intercessions  generally  ? 
We  give  a  teat.  Our  public  prayers  are  full  of  intercession.  The  hea. 
then,  the  poor,  the  miserable,  and  the  dying,  in  short,  aU  are  remem- 
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bered.  There  is  no  selfishness  displayed^  for  we  chiefly  recommend 
others  to  God.  In  secret  prayer,  however,  what  is  the  fact  ?  When 
we  are  alone,  away  from  the  multitude,  and  away  from  a  select  few,  do 
we  not,  like  Jacob,  wrestle  only  for  our  personal  and  family  interests  ? 
Short  are  the  petitions  then  presented  for  others.  Does  not  this  testify 
that  our  intercessions,  in  the  mass,  are  mere  words  and  ideas,  not  wishes  ? 
Our  intercession  may  be  a  beautiful  incarnation  of  thought,  with  glowing 
skin  and  inimitably  sweet  expression,  bending  with  clasped  hands  and 
raised  eyes ;  but  it  moves  not  itself,  how  then  can  it  move  God  ?  Where 
is  the  soul,  to  animate  with  sleepless  life,  to  permeate  with  unbidden  im- 
pulse,  to  agitate  with  earnest  wishes  ?  Alas !  absent,  or  as  yet  unborn. 
Were  it  to  enter,  rigidity  would  relax  itself  into  the  firmness  of  resolute 
activity,  vitality  express  itself  in  the  bursting  cry  for  help,  as  well  as  in  the 
challenge  of  faith ;  and  the  new  creation,  with  mystic  power,  would  rise 
at  the  feet  of  the  Almighty,  to  wrestle  itself  into  the  possession  of  the 
blessing.  Yet  it  is  a  painful  engagement,  to  give  ourselves  once  more 
almost  personally  to  realize  the  awakening  terrors  of  an  unconverted 
state,  to  leave  our  own  tranquillity,  and  come  out  of  our  blissful  consci- 
ousness of  safety.  Blessed  with  peace,  to  start  up,  resolving  to  give  no 
sleep  to  our  eyes,  until,  by  our  wrestling,  others  shall  have  obtained 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  is  no  agreeable  transition.  Fervour  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  is  agony ;  and  constantly  to  cherish  it  until  it  becomes  our 
temperament,  must  interfere  with  our  Christian  raptures.  Still  it  is 
duty ;  and  when  the  toil  is  over,  it  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  joy. 

As  to  the  Scriptural  limits  of  the  duty, — Interoessoiy  prayer  should 
never  be  presented  Jbr  the  dead. 

And  do  they  require  our  prayers  ?  In  the  grave  they  sleep  well. 
Far  from  the  heat  and  burden  of  life's  weary  day,  they  rest  in  the  shaded 
valley.  Never  throbbed  angel's  bosom  more  calmly ;  never  reposed  in- 
fancy more  undisturbed.  And  would  you  intercede  for  such  %  Would 
you  agonize  yourselves  upon  the  sod  where  they  lie  in  perfect  peace,  not 
only  with  their  friends,  but  with  their  enemies  ?  Did  we,  in  the  grave, 
behold  their  final  abode,  or  consider  the  body  as  the  man,  at  once  we 
should  declare  that  prayers  for  the  dead,  now  ignorant  of  evil  and  miswy, 
were  the  wishes  of  an  implacable  foe.  But  after  death  is  the  judgment, 
when  the  soul  singly  stands  before  God  !  Should  we  no^  therefore,  im- 
plore support  or  (Mirdon,  courage  or  mercy  ? 

We  repeat,  that  we  are  not  to  pray  for  those  who  have  passed  the  term 
of  probation,  and  are  gone  to  their  righteous  recompence.  Between  the 
living  and  the  dead  is  the  only  station  of  an  intercessor :  in  firont  of  the 
living,  to  avert  danger ;  behind  the  dead,  to  leave  them  resignedly  to 
their  &te.  Prayer  cannot  be  effectual,  up  to  the  small  point  of  obtaining 
for  the  justly  condemned  of  God,  one  drop  of  water  to  allay  his  torment, 
when  the  day  of  grace  has  drawn  to  a  close.  During  the  hours  of  that 
day,  even  on  the  dangerous  verge  of  twilight,  prayer  might  have  been 
blessed  as  the  agency  of  salvation.  Its  strength,  through  grace,  might 
have  raised  the  sinner  from  the  threatened  curse ;  but  from  hell,  when 
he  has  entered  it,  there  is  no  escape ;— the  gulf,  across  which  no  commis- 
sioned angel  has  breathed  the  song  of  peace  to  man  or  devil,  is  infinite. 
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Vain  and  unavailing,  therefore,  are  all  petitions  for  the  dead.     The 
shriek  of  the  lost  soul,  beginning  to  realize  its  doom,  may  be  bonie  to  the 
eara  of  a  Christian  survivor— a  saint  strong  in  prayer ;  but  that  saint  is 
forbidden  to  utter  a  cry,  to  breath  a  wish  in  his  behalf.     Useless,  it 
would  also  be  blasphemous,  since  it  would  be  an  entreaty  that  Jehovah 
should  prove  himself  a  liar.     Yet  is  it  not  an  overwhelming  thought* 
that  sinners  reach  a  point  where  one,  however  closely  and  dearly  con- 
nected, cannot  intercede  for  them,  however  great  may  be  the  sufferings 
they  endure  ?    Yes,  prodigal  son  !  a  time  will  come  when  the  mother, 
in  whose  memory  thou,  unworthy  of  such  a  place,  art  enshrined,  and 
whose  steps  visit  thy  grave  each  blessed  Sabbath  before  they  tread  the 
courts  of  the  living  God,  vdll  not,  dare  not,  even  in  that  free  house  of 
prayer,  put  up  one  petition  for  the  blessing  of  divine  forgiveness  to  thy 
guilty  and  ruined  spirit !     The  parent  may  have  incessantly  and  fer- 
vently prayed  for  her  erring  child.     In  secret,  and  with  full  soul,  often 
she  commended  the  profligate  to  a  grace  more  than  sufficient  to  reclaim 
from  the  fiuthest  and  most  devious  wanderings ;  and  then,  as  she  learned 
of  his  increasing  impiety,  against  hope  she  has  hoped — as  a  mother  only 
can — that  in  God's  own  time  the  desired  answer  would  come.    The  son  is 
now  on  his  death.bed,  and  the  mother  on  her  knees.     No  requirements  of 
bodily  rest  or  of  mental  quiet  can  induce  her  to  intermit  her  supplica. 
tions.     Life  is  fest  retiring — nature  dissolving — the  signals  for  the  soul's 
passage  are  being  given.     The  parent  still  prays,  for  who  can  tell  but 
that,  just  as  that  mysterious  separation  between  soul  and  body  is  in  the 
act  of  taking  place,  as  mysterious  a  union  between  the  soul  and  the  Sa> 
viour  may  be  forming  ?     Who  can  tell  but  that  the  last  pulsation  may 
be  love  beating  warm  to  Jesus  ?     Who  knows  but  that  the  space  of 
time  less  than  a  moment,  may  be  made  by  Him,  who  is  all  in  all,  ade« 
quate  for  faith  and  repentance  ?    The  mother  therefore  prays.    But  now 
the  son's  feeble  voice  on  earth  is  silent ;  and  so  is  the  intercessor's,  who 
rises  from  her  knees,  never  more— 0  bitter  thought ! — to  take  that  posture 
for  him !     Those  of  us  who,  in  a  family  circle,  have  listened  to  the 
leader  of  devotion,  as,  night  and  morning,  he  names  some  sick  relative, 
when,  at  last,  the  petition — so  solemnly  and  tenderly  urged  by  him,  and 
with  tears  enforced  by  us — is,  "  Recover,  if  it  be  thy  will,  our  dear 
friend,"  is  altogether  given  over,  not  because  that  friend  was  restored  to 
health,  for  he  died,— must  have  felt  the  awful  blank,  as  if  it  were  an 
unclosed  grave  breathing  around  us  its  chill  air. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  who  affect  great  sensitiveness,  that  petitions 
for  the  dead,  even  if  they  were  useless,  cannot  be  displeasing  to  God,  as 
they  express  our  fond  and  true  affection  for  those  whom  he  had  linked 
with  us,  and  our  deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  Grant  that  it  is  the 
outpouring  of  love  for  the  dead  creature,  is  it  a  proper  testimony  to  the 
unchangeability  and  truth  of  the  living  Creator?  It  may  prove  our 
zeal  for  the  happiness  of  the  departed,  but  does  it  not  argue  a  lamentable 
callousness — a  shameful  absence  of  j^ousy  for  the  honour  of  Jehovah, 
who  has  declared  that  life  on  earth  is  the  only  space  for  salvation,  and 
whom,  therefore,  these  prayers  have  the  blasphemous  intention  of  ren. 
dering  a  liar.^ 
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Abraham  has  not  a  word  for  the  dead.  No  prayer  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  might  brood  upon  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  to  save  those  who>  for 
their  iniquities,  had  therein  perished,  escapes  him.  The  old  world  is 
left  to  its  melancholy  eternity*  Under  the  arch  of  the  rainbow,  he 
kneels  not  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom,  alas !  it  had  not  been  appointed 
as  the  promise  and  pledge  of  deliverance  irom  destruction  by  the  flood. 
For  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  so  soon  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  he  inter, 
cedes.  They  are  alive.  Their  day  of  grace  is  not  yet  closed ;  so  that 
he  may  still  stand  before  the  Lord,  so  that  for  them  he  need  not  yet 
retire  from  the  throne  of  grace. 

As  there  is  no  command,  permission,  or  warrant  to  be  found  in  Scrip, 
ture  for  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  departed,  so  neither  is  there  an  instance 
where  they  were  ever  presented  by  a  pious  survivor.  Must  we  attribute 
this  to  barbarity  and  hard-heartedness  ?  Shall  we  call  upon  modem 
sentimentalists  to  launch  forth  their  scorn  upon  men  so  devoid  of  tender 
feelings  ?  Let  such  look  at  David.  Was  he  not  a  devoted  and  affec- 
tionate friend?  His  pathetic  lament  over  *' brother  Jonathan,"  uttered 
in  sincerity  from  the  very  throne  which  he  occupied  in  virtue  of  Jona- 
than's untimely  fall,  where  is  the  wailing  effusion  of  our  soft  firiends 
that  can  match  f  And  yet — in  it — is  there  a  wish  formed,  a  prayer 
breathed,  for  Jonathan's  happiness ?  Was  he  not  also  a  fond  father? 
Listen  to  the  bitterness  of  that  exclamation,  as  he  went  up  to  his  cbam* 
ber  and  wept :  *'  0,  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom  !  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee !  0,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !"  A  tumul- 
tuous  and  irregular  outburst  of  grief;  but,  in  it,  is  there  anything  that 
could  be  construed  into  an  intercession  for  that  son  ?  Turn  also  to  the 
disciples.  Their  companion,  Judas,  had  displayed  subsequent  remorse 
for  his  betrayal  of  Jesus ;  and,  under  the  weight  of  the  innocent  blood, 
sought  his  fate.  Jesus  had  prayed  for  his  murderers,  when  they  were 
alive.  Do  his  servants  pray  for  the  chief  of  them,  when  that  chief  is 
dead  ?  No,  he  had  gone  "  to  his  own  place,"  whence  intercession  could 
not  recal  him  to  a  happier. 

But,  though  we  are  not  to  pray  for  any  of  the  dead,  we  are  to  pray 
fcr  all  the  living.  Leaving  every  tomb,  even  that  of  the  best  beloved, 
without  an  intercession  for  one  separate  spirit,  let  us  turn  to  the 
haunts  of  the  quick,  and  wrestle  for  the  welfare  of  all  in  whom  there  is 
the  breath  of  life.  This  is  our  narrowest  circle.  The  limit  of  prayer  is 
not  drawn  by  the  atonement,  but  by  the  gospel-offer,  which  is  to  every 
one  individually.  We  are  thus  happily  free  to  recommend  each  to  di- 
vine  grace  ;  and  over  every  head,  taken  out  of  the  mass,  our  hands  can 
be  raised  to  heaven  imploringly.  We  thus  escape  vagueness  and  gene- 
ralities. "  I  exhort,"  says  the  apostle,  **  that  intercessions  be  made  for 
all  men."  Some,  indeed,  most  unwarrantably  reduce  the  "  all  men"  to 
all  classes,  blindfolding  the  intercessor  to  persons,  and  only  allowing  him 
to  see  companies  assorted  as  to  age,  profession,  character,  or  climate. 
The  false  reason  given  is, — that  we  should  not  pray  for  all  men,  as  all 
men  will  not  be  saved ;  but  that  we  should  pray  for  all  classes,  since  all 
classes  will  be  saved.  Might  we  not,  with  equal  propriety,  confine  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  classes  ?     Abraham,  when  he  pled  for  Sodom, 
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did  not  observe  such  restrictions.  He  did  not  intercede  for  the  doss  of 
^iky  cities.  Those,  however,  who  have  adopted  this  narrow  principle, 
are  in  their  practice  perpetually  violating  it ;  and  in  their  petitions  for  a 
monarch,  a  minister,  or  a  dying  man,  instead  of  praying  for  classes,  are 
praying  for  individuals.  Surely,  when  they  or  their  friends  are  involved 
in  distress,  they  do  not  pray  for  the  doss  of  the  afflicted !  When  they 
or  their  friends  have  sinned,  they  do  not  ask  forgiveness  for  the  dass  of 
the  penitent !  And,  surely,  when  they  or  their  friends  are  hrought  to 
the  solemn  hour  of  death— a  crisis,  when  everything  comes  forth  from  a 
promiscuous  grasping  into  a  distinct  and  personal  position,  and  when  that 
Buttering  spirit  is  all  in  all  of  interest  to  itself  and  to  the  spectator-^ 
they  do  not  wrestle  for  support  and  safety  to  the  dau  of  the  departing. 
Nay,  rather,  would  they  not  concentrate  all  their  regards  upon  the  dying 
man,  as  if  there  were  no  other  then  passing,  or  afterwards  to  pass,  out  of 
existence  ? 

We  may  be  told  that  we  must,  in  general,  pray  for  classes.  Yes ; 
but  the  must  is  a  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  individuals,  and  not 
the  authority  of  a  principle.  We  intercede  for  the  heathen  as  a  class, 
simply  because  we  know  not  eadk  of  the  heathen  ;  and  to  us  they  have 
all  the  same  interest. 

Is  it  not  consoling  to  us,  that  our  keen  feelings  towards  individuals 
who  are  dear  to  us,  may  thus  be  thrown,  in  all  their  warmth,  and  with 
all  their  constant  glow,  upon  the  altar  of  the  Most  High  !  that  then  they 
are  not  only  innocent  and  graceful,  to  be  cherished  as  becoming,  but 
powerful  and  efficient,  to  be  converted  into  an  instrument, '  through  di- 
vine grace,  to  move  and  order  the  destiny  we  fain  would  bless  ?  These 
feelings — weak  in  themselves — when  they  become  prayers,  have  all 
power  with  God.  Let  those  we  love  feel  the  strength  of  our  faith  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  Be  they  near  or  distant,  we  can  take  them  there.  Our 
^ilities  in  going  to  Jesus  with  our  poor,  sick,  or  tempted  relations,  are 
incomparably  greater  than  when,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  the  diseaaed 
were  carried  to  him. 

Neither  let  us  forget  the  mass  of  our  fellow-men.  And  in  praying 
for  them,  numerous  though  they  be,  we  need  not  be  vague.  We  can 
plead  for  Onb,  whose  reward  is  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world. 
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Ezekiel  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy:  An  Exposition,  By  the  Rev.  P.  Fair«- 
BAiRK,  Salton.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co.    Dublin  :  James  M'Glashan. 

Amo97g  the  teeming  productions  on  religious  topics  which  issue  from  the 
presa,  there  are  comparatively  few  that  will  repay  critical  investigation,  or 
are  calculated  to  satisfy  the  reason,  rather  than  the  feelings  of  those  who 
may  peruse  them.  We  have  religious  tales  and  novels,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
on  the  principle  of  fighting  the  world  with  its  own  weapons ;  sermons  dis- 
tinguiaaed  by  but  little  originality  of  thought;  and  polemical  treatises  in  which 
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the  gall  and  bitterneas  of  party  feeling  is  sometimes  more  remarkable  than  f  h^ 
weight  of  the  arguments  or  the  conclusiyeness  of  the  reasoning ;  but  it  is 
rarely  that  we  find  a  work  issuing  from  the  press  in  this  northern  divi- 
sion  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  or  calcu- 
lated to  augment  the  sum  of  biblical  knowledge.  The  ^*  Bible  Illustrations'* 
of  1>r.  Kitto,  able  and  masterly  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  yet  still  but  frag- 
mentary, and  the  productions  of  the  author  whose  Commentary  now  lies  be- 
fore us,  constitute  almost  the  only  exceptions. 

A  writer  on  the  prophetic  parts  of  Scripture  stands  in  need  of  high  quali- 
fications to  be  fully  furnished  for  his  work ;  of  a  spirit  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  poetry,  and  of  entering  into  and  following  out  the  design  of  the 
Old  Testament  bards,  a  calm  judgment,  correct  taste,  and  not  last,  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  original.  These  qualifications  Mr.  Fairbaim 
possesses  in  no  mean  measure ;  he  is  also  gifted  with  much  industry  and 
pei'severance ;  though  we  cannot  pronounce  him  to  be  endowed  with  equal 
facUity  in  expressing,  in  the  most  luminous  and  interesting  manner,  the  result 
of  his  researches.  We  take  his  work,  however,  as  we  find  it,  and  intend  to 
give  our  readers,  before  we  close  our  remarks,  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  executed  his  task. 

The  labours  of  his  predecessors,  of  this  country,  in  this  department,  may 
be  briefly  dismissed.  They  are,  we  believe,  but  two  in  number,  and  neither 
can  be  of  much  service  to  the  biblical  student.  The  ponderous  commen- 
tary of  Greenhill,  one  of  the  Puritan  writers,  is  little  else  than  a  series  of 
practical  expositions,  unenlightened,  we  imagine,  by  a  ray  of  genius,  running 
out  into  almost  endless  prolixity,  and  leaving  the  patient  reader,  at  the  close 
of  the  perusal,  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  drift  and  bearing  of  this 
portion  of  holy  writ ;  while  the  translation  of  Newcome,  with  its  lew  ap- 
pended notes,  which  explain  no  difficulty,  is  not  very  creditable  either  to  the 
scholarBhip  or  the  judgment  of  that  dignitary.  The  commentary  of  Hiiver- 
nick,  which  Mr.  Fairbaim  characterises  as  the  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  study  of  Ezekiel  which  has  proceeded  from  Germany,  has  not  come 
in  our  way. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  whole  details  connected  with  the  history 
of  God's  ancient  people,  so  marvellously  dealt  with  as  regards  their  origin, 
settlement,  laws,  and  government.  An  inexpressible  plaintiveness,  mingled 
with  the  most  just  and  vehement  dentmdations  of  national  iniquity  and  de- 
fection, pervades  the  writings  of  those  prophets  who  were  sent  to  call  them 
to  repentance,  and  to  give  warning  of  me  judgments  of  heaven  provoked  by 
theirguiltandfolly.  Intheformerrespect,  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  whose 
pathetic  powers  are  unequalled,  were  well  suited  to  celebrate  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies of  the  good  Josiah,  and  to  deplore  a  captive  people,  a  desolate  city,  and 
a  ruined  temple.  From  the  period  tnat  Necho  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  to  be  succeeded  after  a  three  months  precarious  so- 
vereignty by  the  tributary  sway  of  Jehoiakim,  Judea  was  in  a  state  of  al- 
ternate subjection  to  Egypt  or  Assyria.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
his  tottering  throne  was  mtally  threatened  by  the  approach  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  mightiest  of  the  Assvrian  monarchs,  to  wnom,  in  the  absence  of 
any  national  reformation,  submission  was  counselled  by  the  prophet.  The 
resistance  of  Jerusalem  was  feeble  and  well  nigh  powerless.  The  king  was 
carried  to  Babylon  in  chains,  but,  on  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  was  re- 
stored to  the  shadow  of  authority ;  the  temple  being  meanwhile  plundered 
of  its  treasui^  and  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Uxe  land,  amongst  whom 
were  Daniel,  and  other  names  famous  m  sacred  history  for  their  blameless 
life  and  resolute  defiance  of  a  tyrant's  will,  being  transported  to  tha  land  of 
captivity. 
But  tne  national  existence  of  the  Hebrew  race  had  not  closed.      Tom 
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from  their  native  soil,  as  the  people  for  the  most  part  were  after  the  re- 
bellion of  Jehoiachin,  a  remnant  of  them  only  being  left,  under  the  no* 
minal  rule  of  one  who  was  no  better  than  a  subordinate  of  the  Assyrian 
sovereign ;  instead  of  melting  away,  or  being  absorbed,  like  a  scanty  stream 
amidst  the  sand,  the  Jews  remained,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Almighty, 
a  separate  and  peculiar  people.  Idolatrous  propensities  were  to  be  rooted 
out  Dy  the  severe  disciplme  which  they  were  called  upon  to  sustain.  In 
the  person  of  Daniel,  and  by  unexpected  means,  a  Jewish  youth  reached 
high  station  and  authority ;  while,  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  the 
exiles  at  Chebar,  Ezekiel  s  visions  were  primarily  related.  In  the  words  of 
no  mean  judge,  his  visions  ^^  seem  impressed  witn  the  immense  and  gigantic 
character  of  the  region  and  empire  of  Babylon.  To  the  bold  and  rapid  cre« 
ations  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  poets,  Ezekiel  adds  not  merely  a  venement 
and  tragic  force,  peculiar  to  himself,  but  a  vastness  and  magnificence  of 
imageiy,  drawn  from  the  scenery  and  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  world  of  Ezekiel,  and  that  of  his  contemporary  Daniel, 
seems  enlaiged ;  the  future  teems  with  imperial  dynasties  ana  universal  mo- 
narchies. It  is  curious,  that  the  earliest  monuments  of  Persian  antiquity 
in  Persepolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  abound  with  sculptures  representing 
those  symbolic  and  composite  animals,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  vi- 
sions of  those  two  prophets,  especially  of  Daniel." 

The  chief  object  of  Ezekiefs  writings,  seems  to  have  been  the  consola- 
tion of  his  captive  brethren  ;  and  the  predictions  he  was  the  means  of  giving 
forth,  supported  and^harmonised  with  those  recorded  by  Jeremiah.  Ezekiel 
foretells  the  calamities  which  would  fall  on  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  in  conse- 

guence  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  divine  vengeance  by  which 
ilse  prophets  would  be  overtaken;  the  approaching  punishment  of  the 
Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  Philistines,  the  enemies  of  God's  people ;  the  de- 
struction of  Tyre;  the  conquest  of  Egypt;  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah; 
while  the  whole  is  closed  by  the  mystical  description  of  the  temple,  and  by 
a  prophecy  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  their  ancient  land. 

To  estimate  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fairbaim  has  handled  the  difficult 
book  he  has  undertaken,  would  demand  an  amount  of  space  which  we  can- 
not at  present  spare.  He  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  careful  investigator,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  allows  his  judgment  to  be  misled  by  the  airy  flights  of  fancy 
and  conjecture. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Fairbaim  s  manner,  we  may  quote  the  following 
passage,  which  forms  part  of  his  conunent  on  chap.  iii.  1 7-21. 

^^It  is  only  in  Ezekiel  that  we  find  a  prophet  formally  receiving  such  an 
appointment  as  this,  and  set  by  God  as  a  watchman  to  give  timeous  warning 
to  the  people.  Habakkuk  speaks  of  standing  upon  his  watch-tower  (chap, 
ii.  1),  but  this  was  only  in  respect  to  his  eager  and  anxious  outlook  for  the 
manifestations  he  was  expecting  of  Divine  power  and  faitlifulness.  Ezekiel 
alone,  of  all  the  prophets,  is  represented  as  expressly  called  to  do  the  part 
of  a  watchman ;  and  in  doing  it,  he  was  most  strictly  charged,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  receive  aU  his  instructions  from  God  as  to  the  existence  of  danger 
that  might  be  in  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  sound  a 
loud  and  solemn  alarm  when  he  might  perceive  it  actually  besetting  them. 
That  such  should  have  been  the  distinctive  character  given  to  his  position 
and  calling,  manifestly  bespoke  the  very  perilous  condition  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  sent.  It  indicated  that  he  had  something  else  to  do  than  merely  to 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  afflicted  state,  and  speak  soothing  words  to 
tneir  downcast  and  drooping  spirits.  It  was  to  be  his,  rather  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  profounder  evils  that  encompassed  them,  to  break  the  spell  of 
inveterate  and  cherished  delusions,  and  raise  the  cry  of  danger  where  none 
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was  suspected.  So  that  the  very  form  of  the  eommission  given  to  him  was 
like  the  deliverance  of  a  strong  and  impressive  testimony  to  the  neople,  of 
the  latent  corruptions  and  imminent  perils  amid  which  they  were  mvolved." 

Perhaps  the  passage  in  the  whole  hook  with  which  ordinary  persons  are 
most  familiar,  as  expounded  from  the  pulpit,  is  the  remarkahle  vision  of  the 
"  Dry  Bones,"  in  the  37th  chapter,  we  quote  at  some  length  our  author » 
remarks  on  this  portion  of  prophecy. 

''  The  preceding  prophecies  have  unfolded,  in  all  essential  particnlais,  the 
future  salvation  of  Israel  as  God*s  covenant>people~on  what  conditiona  it 
was  to  proceed,  and  in  what  respects  it  was  to  aevelope  itself.  ^  The  pro- 
phet*s  eye,'  however,  to  use  the  words  of  Ewald,  ^  still  dwells  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  unfold  itself,  and  heholds  with  rapture  how  it  arises, 
how  it  grows,  how  it  becomes  insuperably  great.  Throe  stages  here  present 
themselves  in  vivid  colours  to  the  vision  of  the  prophet:  1.  The  new  awa- 
kening of  the  people,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  (chap,  xxxvii.  1-14 ; 
2.  Then  the  re-union  of  the  formerly  hostile  members  of  the  community, 
through  whose  contentions  the  whole  had  suffered,  (chap,  xzxvii.  15-28)  ; 
Final^,  8.  The  strength  of  the  community  thus  again  restored,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  formidable  danger  which  was  to  come  from  the  hostile 
assault  of  Gog  with  all  the  inimical  heathen  forces  of  the  earth,'  (diap. 
xxxviii.  xxxix. )  This  exhibits  a  brief  outline  of  the  leading  subjects  still 
before  us,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other. 

"  M.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me^  and  carried  me  forth  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  (therefore,  not  a  corporeal,  but  a  spiritual  transaction, — 
a  thing  done  in  the  visions  of  God,)  and  set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
valley,  and  it  was  full  of  bones.  2.  And  he  made  me  pass  by  them  all 
around,  and,  lo,  there  were  very  many  on  the  face  of  the  valley,  and,  lo, 
they  were  very  dry.  3.  And  he  said  to  me.  Son  of  man,  shall  these  bones 
live  ?  And  1  said,  O  Lord  Jehovah,  thou  knowest.  4.  And  he  said  to  me, 
Prophesy  upon  these  bones,  and  say  to  them,  Ve  dry  bones,  hear  the  word 
of  Jehovah.  6.  Thussaith  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  these  bones,  Behold  I 
bring  spirit  into  you,  and  ye  live.  6.  And  I  lay  sinews  on  you,  and  I 
make  flesh  to  come  upon  you,  and  I  cover  you  with  skin,  and  1  put  in  you 
spirit,  and  ye  live,  and  ye  know  that  I  am  Jehovah.  7*  And  I  prophesied 
as  1  was  commanded,  and,  as  I  prophesied,  there  was  a  noise,  and  lo !  a 
shaking,  and  the  bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone.  8.  And  I  looked, 
and  lo !  sinews  and  flesh  came  up  on  them,  and  skin  covered  them  from 
above,  yet  no  spirit  in  them.  9.  And  he  said  to  me,  Prophesy  to  the  Spirit  ; 
prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  Spirit,  Thus  saiUi  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
from  the  four  winds  let  the  Spirit  come  and  breathe  on  these  slain,  that  they 
may  live.  10.  And  I  prophesied  as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  Spirit  came 
into  them,  and  they  lived ;  and  they  stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding 
neat  force.  11.  And  he  said  to  me.  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the  whole 
house  of  Israel ;  lo !  they  say,  '  Our  bones  are  dried  up,  and  our  hope  is 
perished;  we  are  undone.'  12.  Therefore,  prophesy,  and  say  to  them. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold  1  open  your  graves,  and  i  make  you 
come  up  out  of  your  graves,  my  people,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Is- 
rael. 13.  And  ye  know  that  1  am  Jehovah,  when  I  open  your  graves,  and 
when  I  make  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  my  people.  14.  And  I  put 
my  Spirit  within  you,  and  ye  live,  and  1  make  you  to  rest  upon  your  land; 
and  ye  know  that  I,  Jehovah,  speak  and  do,  saith  Jehovah.' 

^*  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  leading  scope  and  purpose 
of  this  remarkable  vision.  It  is  intended  to  counteract  tne  feeling  ofdesfNur 
which  had  now  succeeded  to  the  opposite  one  of  carnal  security  and  preaomp- 
tuous  confidence,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  wrought  so  diaaatioiialy 
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Among  the  people.  Now  that  they  were  reduced  to  so  hapless  and  shatteied  a 
eoDdition,  the  flowing  delineations  the  f>rDphet  had  heen  drawing  of  a  happy 
future,  seemea  as  yisionaTy  to  their  minus,  as  formerly  had  appeared  his 
dark  forebodings  of  impenaing  distress  and  min.  They  felt  as  if  they  had 
become  like  bones  dried  and  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth,  and  destitute  of 
everything  on  which  they  could  build  any  reasonable  prospect  of  restored 
felicity.  The  prophet^  therefore,  meets  them  on  their  own  ground.  He  ad- 
mits, that,  as  compared  with  the  elevated  prospects  he  had  been  unfolding, 
they  were  in  themselves  no  better  than  lifeless  skeletons,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  shows  that  even  this  could  raise  no  barrier  against  the  realisation  of 
the  better  future,  since  they  had  to  do  with  the  word  of  Him  who  is  equally 
able  to  make  alive  as  to  kill.  Carried  in  spirit  into  a  valley  of  destruction, 
he  there  sees  the  whole  nound  covered  with  bones,  the  skeletons  of  slaugh- 
tered men,  so  thorough^  bleached  and  dried  bv  long  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, that  all  apparent  canability  of  life  had  left  them ;  and,  when 
asked,  whether  such  bones  should  live,  he  could  only  refer  the  matter  to 
God,  as  what  belonged  exclusively  to  his  grace  and  power.  But  presently, 
en  being  commanded  to  prophesy  to  them,  or  to  prodaim  God's  purpose  to 
endow  them  anew  with  the  powers  and  properties  of  life,  the  word  is  no 
sooner  uttered  than  it  begins  to  take  effect;  the  rushing  sound  of  God's 
mighty  working  is  heard ;  bone  is  seen  starting  up  and  joining  itself  to  its 
fellow ;  immediately  they  are  clothed  upon  witn  sinews  and  flosh  and  skin ; 
and  theoL  in  obedience  to  another  word  of  God,  the  breath  of  life  from  his 
creative  Spirit  penetrates  the  whole  mass,  and  transforms  them  into  a  host 
ef  valiant  men,  instinct  with  the  animation,  and  braced  wiih  the  healthful 
fmhness  and  energy  of  life.  Such  was  the  wonderful  scene  that  took  place 
in  vision  befove  the  eyes  of  the  prophet ;  and  in  the  application  that  is  made 
of  it,  he  is  told,  that  these  bones  are  (».  e,  represent)  the  whole  house  of  Is- 
rael, who  were  then^  indeed,  as  to  all  that  could  be  called  life,  according  to 
the  covenant  of  God,  in  a  lost  condition — ^in  a  manner  dead  and  buried  ; 
but  that  they  should  be  again  resuscitated  by  thtf  living  word  of  God^  brought 
up  from  their  present  temporary  gmves,  and  re-settled  in  their  own  land  to 
enjoy  once  more  the  blessings  of  me  covenant. 

**  Considered  in  this  natural  manner,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  passage ; 
it  is  merely  intended,  in  the  most  lively  and  effectual  way,  to  remove  the 
despondency  that  hung  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  exhibiting  before 
them  an  exerciBe  of  Divine  power  similar  to  that  which  was  needed  to  re- 
trieve their  ruined  fortunes,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  inherit  all  the 
good  of  which  Ezekiel  had  spoken.  In  the  visions  of  Crod — the  proper 
rcjgion  of  the  prophet  s  activity — he  shows  them  an  effect  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
a£quate  to  the  rail  wants  and  necessities  of  their  state ;  so  that  they  might 
the  more  readily  re*assure  their  hearts,'  and  encourage  themselves  in  God  as 
to  the  issue.  If  we  keep  this  one  definite  object  of  the  vision  in  view,  we 
are  in  little  danger  of  misapprehending  the  particulars,  or  doing  violence  to 
the  representation.  It  was  certainly  doing  a  kind  of  violence  to  it,  when 
the  Fathers,  almost  with  one  consent,  appealed  to  it  as  furnishing  in  itself  a 
direct  and  explicit  proof  of  the  resurrection ;  (for  example,  Tertul.  de  resur. 
car.  c  SO,  Jerome  in  loco;  Augustine  de  Genes,  ad. lit.  x.  8);  in  which 
they  have  been  followed  by  many  distinguished  modem  divines — the  ereater 
part  only,  after  the  manner  of  Jerome,  holding  that  the  resurrection  here  is 
introduced  by  way  of  similitude  as  an  image  of  Israel's  restoration,  which  it 
could  not  have  been  unless  the  resurrection  iiseli  had  been  considered  cer- 
tain ;  while  Calov.  maintains^  that,  down  to  the  close  of  ver.  10,  the  passage 
treats  distinctly  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  m  the  litei^  sense,  and 
that  what  follows  is  entirely  another  discourse,  in  which  God's  promised 
goodness  to  Israel  is  presented  under  the  analogy  of  that  literal  resurrection. 
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This  last  view  is  manifestly  untenable,  as  it  breaks  into  two  separate  parts 
what  is  obviously  but  one  discourse,  and  regards  as  an  independent  action 
what  was  done  only  with  a  view  to  its  intended  ap^cation.  Even  the  other, 
aud  more  common  view,  is  not  strictly  tenable.  For  it  is  not  properiy  a  si- 
militude that  Ezekiel  uses  in  the  vision,  as  if  irom  the  certain  met  of  a  future 
resurrection  he  would  fortify  Israel  in  the  belief  and  expectation  of  their 
own  similar,  though  doubtful,  (as  it  seemed),  future  restoration ;  but  it  is 
the  very  thing  itself  exhibited  now  in  vision,  that  they  might  be  prepared 
to  look  for  it  afterwards  in  the  reality.  The  mere  circumstance  <^  such  a 
resurrection-scene  being  thus  employed  by  ^e  prophet,  for  such  a  specific 
purpose,  could  not  of  itself  prove  the  doctrine  of  a  future  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead ; — no  more  than  his  employing  the  machinery  of  cherubim 
and  wheels  of  peculiar  structure  in  his  openmg  vision,  is  a  proof  of  the  actual 
existence  of  such  objects,  either  in  the  post  or  the  future,  in  heaven  or  on 
earth.  In  both  cases  alike,  what  was  exnibited  in  the  vision  was  a  represen- 
tation in  symbol  of  something  corresponding  that  might  bo  expected  in  the 
transactions  of  life,  and  the  events  of  providence ;  but  whether  that  flymbol 
might  have  any  separate  and  substantial  existence  of  its  own,  was  not  deter- 
mined by  such  an  employment  of  it,  and  in  fact  was  quite  immaterial  as 
regarded  the  end  in  view.  The  resurrection-scene  here  is  just  a  prophecy 
in  action,  to  render  more  palpable  to  the  view,  and  more  credible  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  people,  the  corresponding  prophecy  in  word,  and  stands 
parallel  to  the  prophetic  actions  of  the  sealing  vision  in  chap,  ix.,  or  the 
prophet *s  going  into  exile  in  chap.  xii. 

"•  At  the  same  time,  while  the  mere  employment  of  such  a  scene  in  a  sym- 
bolical vision  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  of  itself  establishing  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  it  should  imdoubtedly  have  a  place  assigned  it  among 
the  collateral  proofs  of  the  doctrine ;  its  introduction  in  such  a  free  and  inci- 
dental manner,  clearly  showing  it  to  be  one  of  the  loftier  anticipations  with 
which  the  servants  of  God  sought  to  fomiliarise  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
which  they  would  have  them  take,  in  a  manner,  for  granted,  as  a  thine  des- 
tined one  day  to  be  I'ealised.  It  may  fairly  be  raidced  with  such  brief  and 
familiar  allusions  as  those  in  Isaiah  xxv.  8,  ^  He  will  swallow  up  death  in 
victor v,'  and  chap.  xxvi.  19,  '  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  toeether  with  my 
dead  body  shall  they  arise ;  awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dweU  in  dust ;'  also 
Dan.  xii.  2,  ^  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake.'  And  then  the  principle  on  which,  as  its  very  basis,  the  whole 
vision  rests,  is  one  that  carries  in  its  bosom  tne  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
all  the  family  of  God.  For  it  is  the  relation  of  the  people,  whom  those 
bones  represented,  to  God  himself,  securing  for  them  an  interest  in  the  vital 
energy  and  omnipotent  working  of  his  hand,  on  which  every  thing  is  made 
to  haug.  The  resuscitation  must  take  place,  because  the  living  God  cannot 
let  death  work  in  those  who  are  related  to  him  as  his  own — those  in  regard 
to  whom  he  can  say,  my  people.  But  this  of  course  holds  good  of  the  literal 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  not  less  than  of  any  temporary  revival  out  of 
death-like  bondage  and  degradation ;  and  is  in  truth  the  very  kernel  of  the 
argument  used  by  our  Lord  against  the  Sadducees,  when,  from  the  declara- 
tion of  God  to  Moses  at  the  busli,  *  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and 
of  Jacob,'  he  showed  that  the  dead  are  raised,  because  *Crod  is  not  a  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living ;  for  all  live  unto  him.'  An  argument  not  so 
subtle  and  profound  as  many  would  reprebeut  it,  but  level  to  the  appiefaen* 
sion  even  of  the  commonebt  believers  f  It  is  simply  this,  that  GqkI  having 
owned  himself  the  God  of  those  patriarchs,  their  bodies  cannot  be  loet^  they 
must  live  again ;  because  by  taking  to  himself  tlie  name  of  their  God,  he 
undertook  to  do  for  them  whatever  omnipotence  itself  could  perform.  As 
it  any  one  were  to  adopt  a  helpless  orphan  into  his  family,  and  promise  to 
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be  a  &theT  to  it,  should  he  not  warrant  the  child  to  expect  everything  that 
paternal  love  or  fidelity  could  do  for  it  ?  So,  when  God  said  to  Abraham, 
^  1  am  thy  Ciod,'  he  virtually  said,  Whatever  a  God  can  do  for  thee,  that 
thon  mayest  look  for  at  my  hands.  But  cannot  God — ^he  who  at  first  formed 
Abraham  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  afterwards  breathed  life  into  his 
dead  soul— cannot  he  also  breathe  the  life  of  immortality  into  Abraham  a 
mouldering  body  ?  Doubtless  he  can,  and  because  he  can — ^he  will — ^he 
must ;  He  is  the  ever-living  God,  and  life  must  be  the  property  of  all  that 
are  hk ;  He,  who  would  have  been  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,  if  he 
had  not  provided  for  them  a  city,  would  much  more  have  been  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  God,  if  their  very  body,  an  essential  part  of  their  nature, 
were  to  be  for  ever  left  rotting  in  the  dust.  This  would  not  have  been  to 
do  to  them  the  part  of  their  God. 

*'  It  is  precisely  this  relation  to  God,  so  pregnant  with  blessing  to  those 
who  possess  it,  on  which  the  promise  of  good  in  the  word  before  us  is  found- 
ed. And  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  any  thoughtful  and  pious  Israe- 
lite to  enter  into  the  application  made  of  it,  to  the  temporal  resuscitation  of 
Israel's  prostrate  condition,  without  perceiving  how  it  also  involved,  for  all 
true  believers,  the  future  resurrection  of  their  bodies  from  the  power  of 
death.  But,  along  with  this  higher  instruction  enwrapped  in  the  prophecy, 
let  us  not  overlook  the  honour  ascribed  in  it  to  the  Divine  word,  at  whose 
proclamation  from  the  lips  of  a  man  of  God,  the  dead  hear,  the  scattered 
bones  move  into  their  proper  places,  the  spirit  of  life  breathes  and  quickens. 
How  does  the  Lord  here  show  that  he  magnifies  that  word  above  all  his 
name  ?  It  b  his  peculiar  and  chosen  instrument  of  working.  Where  it 
alights,  there  darkness  becomes  light,  death  itself  is  turned  into  life  again. 
Let  all  who  wield  it  in  God's  name  remember  this,  and  they  too  shall  find  it 
'  quick  and  nowerfiil  and  sharper  than  a  two-ed^  sword,'  mighty  alike  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  and  to  the  building  up  in  peace  and  righ- 
teousness to  everlasting  life." 


The  Book  of  English  Songsy  from  the  Siateenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
London:  Office  of  the  National  Illustrated  Library,  198.  Strand.     1851. 

The  ballad-poetry  of  a  country  is  no  unmeet  reflection  of  national  feeling, 
and  cannot  be  accounted  as  unworthy  the  notice  of  anv  one  who  would  study 
the  habits  and  manners  of  a  people.  It  has  stirred  the  feelings  of  national 
pride,  or  melted  the  heart  by  strains  of  tenderness.  The  associations  with 
which  a  song  has  become  connected  in  early  life,  render  it  delightful  when 
repeated,  even  after  a  lengthened  period  of  years ;  while  the  years  of  infancy 
have  been  soothed  by  the  dulcet  strains  that  fell  on  the  ear,  uttered  by  the 
voice  of  maternal  tenderness.  If  song- writing  has  been  abused  to  most 
unworthy  ends,  it  has  also  served  to  kindle  emotions  alike  generous^  gentle, 
and  noble ;  and  without  going  so  fiaur  as  Fletcher  of  Salton's  well-known 
assertion,  the  influence  often  excited  by  this  lesaer  and  often  fugitive  spedea 
of  poetical  literature  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

We  cannot  think,  therefore,  that  the  labour  and  care  of  the  editor  of  thb 
selection  have  been  thrown  away.  He  has  collected  not  a  few  gems  which 
are  to  be  found  only  after  laborious  search ;  and  if  we  meet  with  many  songs 
in  the  collection  with  which  we  are  quite  &miliar,  we  prize  them  the  more 
highly  on  account  of  the  company  in  which  they  are  found.  This  collection 
is  ranked  under  diflerent  heads :  Songs  of  the  Afiections— Son^  Poetical  and 
Rural — Convivial  Songs — Moral  and  Satirical — Sea  Songs— Patriotic — Mi- 
litary—Mad— and  Miscellaneous.  We  could  have  spared  the  second  hist 
assortment. 
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Of  course  we  have  not,  in  this  volame,  the  homely  pathos  and  heart- 
touches  of  our  Scottish  song- writers.  The  imagination  or  English  writers  is 
decidedly  less  lively ;  the  softer  scenes  of  nature,  and  the  green  recesses  of 
the  wood — the  haymaking  time  or  the  corn-field — the  jugs  of  old  Octoher 
and  the  Christmas  carol — are  to  he  found  largely  celebrated.  Prefixed  to 
each  division  of  the  book  are  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  in  general  judicious ; 
and  the  editor  has  accompanied  each  song  quoted  with  the  author's  name, 
and  the  date,  so  fiw  as  this  could  be  ascertained. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  any  of  the  established  fiivourites  which 
the  volume  contains.  We  shall  give  a  specimen  or  two,  with  which  our 
readers  may  not  personally  have  met.  The  following  love -song  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  of  no  slight  merit;  the  author  was  Thomas  (^rew : — 

^'  He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  its  fires ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfast  mind. 

Gentle  thoufl^hts  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires ; 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes." 

With-  the  convivial  songs  we  shall  not  meddle,  as  being  rather  beneath  the 
grave  complexion  of  a  theological  review.  To  quote  any  of  them  would,  we 
fear,  be  calculated  to  bring  down  upon  our  hapless  head  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  Temperance  League,  by  whom  this  journal,  so  distinguished  by 
its  advocacy  of  all  that  is  sound  and  proper  in  politics,  literature,  and  theo- 
logy, woula  in  that  case  be  exposed  to  the  censure  of  advocating  die  *'*•  diink- 
inff  customs,"  at  whose  door  so  much  mischief  is  placed.  But  as  we  have 
remuned  from  giving  any  of  those  roistering  ditties  under  whidi  many  a 
roof-tree  may  have  rung,  we  shall  extract  from  the  Nautical  department  an 
amusing  cantata,  with  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  before,  and 
the  simplici^  of  which  is  not  unamusing.  It  is  entitled  ^  The  Sailor*s 
Consolation,   and  was  written  by  Dibdin : — 

"  One  night  came  on  a  hurricane, 

The  sea  was  mountains  rolling, 
When  Barney  Buntline  tum*d  his  quid. 

And  said  to  Billy  Bowling: 
^  A  strong  nor-westePs  blowing.  Bill ; 

Hark !  don't  ye  hear  it  roar  now  ? 
Lord  help  *em,  how  I  pities  all 

Unhappy  folks  on  shore  now  J 

^  Fool-hardy  chaps  who  live  in  towns, 

What  danger  they  are  all  in, 
And  now  lie  quaking  m  their  beds^ 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall  in : 
Poor  creatures,  how  they  envies  us, 

And  wishes,  Tve  a  notion. 
For  our  good  luck,  in  such  a  storm, 

To  be  upon  the  ocean. 
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*'  And  as  for  them  who*re  out  all  day, 

On  bnaineas  from  their  houses, 
And  late  at  night  are  coming  home, 

To  cheer  their  babes  and  spouses ; 
While  you  and  I,  Bill,  on  Uie  deck. 

Are  comfortably  lying. 
My  eyes !  what  tiles  and  chimney-pots 

About  their  heads  are  flying.'  *' 

We  quote  from  another  song  the  following  stanza,  as  singularly  happy  in^ 
expression.    We  should  premise  that,  as  the  book  is  Israely  illustrated, 
the  appropriate  heading  of  this  is  a  hard*a-weather  blue-jacket,  meting  his 
hearts-delight  in  the  prospect  of  a  lenffthened  absence : — ^in  the  distance  the 
gallant  vessel,  which  is  to  be  manned  by  her  ^^  hearts  of  oak :'" — 

^  The  needle,  faithful  to  the  north. 
To  show  of  constancy  the  worth, 

A  curious  lesson  teaches  man ; 
The  needle,  time  may  rust — a  squall 
Capsize  the  binnacle  and  all, 

Let  seamanship  do  all  it  can ; 
My  love  in  worth  snail  higher  rise : 
Nor  time  shall  rust,  nor  squalls  capsize 

My  fiuth  and  truth  to  lovely  Nan." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  before  with  a  capital  military  song  by 
the  late  Thomas  Campbell : — 

'*  Upon  the  plains  of  Flandei% 

Our  fatners  long  ago, 
They  fought  like  Alexanders 

Beneath  Old  Marlborough ; 
And  still  in  fields  of  conquest. 

Our  valour  brieht  has  shone. 
With  Wolf  and  Abercrombie, 

And  Moore  and  Wellington. 

"  Our  plumes  have  waved  in  combats, 
.  That  ne'er  shall  be  foigot. 
Where  many  a  mighty  squadron 

Reel'd  backwards  from  our  shot. 
In  charges  with  the  bayonet. 

We  lead  our  bold  compeers ; 
But  Frenchmen  like  to  stay  not 
For  British  grenadiers. 

"  Once  boldly  at  Vimiera 

They  hoped  to  play  their  parts. 
And  sing  fid  lira,  fira. 

To  cheer  their  drooping  hearts. 
But  English,  Scotch,  and  Paddy-whacks, 

We  gave  three  hearty  cheers, 
And  the  French  soon  tum'd  their  backs 

To  the  British  grenadiers. 

''  At  St.  Sebastiano's, 
And  Badajos^s  towm 
Where,  raging  like  volcanoes, 
The  shell  and  shot  came  down. 
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With  courttte  never  winciiig, 
We  scaled  the  ramparts  high, 

And  waved  the  Britisn  ensign 
In  glorious  victory. 

*'  And  what  could  Buonaparte 

With  all  his  curassiers, 
In  battle  do,  at  Waterloo, 

With  British  grenadiers  ? 
Then  ever  sweet  the  drum  shall  beat 

That  march  unto  our  ears, 
Whose  martial  roll  awakes  the  soul 

Of  British  grenadiers." 


MODERN  iESOP. 

THE  FROOS  PETITIONING  FOR  A  KING. 

The  commonwealth  of  Frogs,  a  discontented  race — weary  of  liberty,  and 
fond  of  change — petitioned  Jupiter  to  grant  them  a  king.  The  good- 
natured  deity,  in  order  to  indulge  this  their  request,  with  as  little  miSshief 
to  the  petitioners  as  possible,  threw  them  down  a  log.  At  first  they  r^arded 
their  new  monarch  with  great  reverence,  and  kept  from  him  at  a  most  re- 
spectful distance ;  but  perceiving  his  tame  and  peaceable  disposition,  they  by 
degrees  ventured  to  approach  him  with  more  familiarity,  till  at  length  they 
conceived  for  him  the  utmost  contempt.  In  this  disposition,  they  renewed 
their  request  to  Jupiter,  and  intreated  him  to  bestow  upon  them  another  king. 
The  Thunderer  in  his  wrath  sent  them  a  crane,  who  no  sooner  took  posses- 
sion of  his  new  dominions,  than  he  began  to  devour  his  subjects  one  after 
another  in  a  most  capricious  and  tyrannical  manner.  They  were  now  fiur 
more  dissatisfied  tlian  before ;  when  applying  to  Jupiter  a  third  time,  tliey 
were  dismissed  with  this  reproof,  that  the  evu  thev  complained  of  they  had 
imprudently  brought  upon  themselves,  and  that  they  had  no  other  remedy 
now  but  to  submit  to  it  with  patience. 

I. 
A  goodly  colony  of  Frogs,  Tve  read. 
Amid  a  marsh  for  centuries  had  bred ; 
Benignant  laws  had  smiled  upon  their  state. 
And  made  and  kept  them  happv,  good,  and  great. 
No  taxes  there  incite  to  bile  and  blood 
The  croaking  tenants  of  the  oozy  flood ; 
That  hallowed  place  no  com -law  meeting  knows — 
Begun  in  eloquence,  wound  up  in  blows. 
No  liberal  quack  the  free-trade  banner  rears. 
And  sets  the  madden'd  nation  by  the  ears ; 
But  all  is  happiness,  and  all  is  peace. 
The  palmy  days  of  Macedon  and  Greece, 
Ere  yet  a  thundering  Alexander  fought, 
Or  Aristides  mourned  a  venal  vote — 
These  blessed  days,  long  banibhed  to  the  dogs, 
Smiled  fresh  and  fair  o'er  those  contented  Frogs ! 
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Bat  Frogs  in  Eden  cannot  long  remain 
From  aadneas  frt«,  and  ignorant  of  pain  ; 
And  living  much  in  marelies  seems  designed 
To  fill  the  stomach  with  reheliious  wind, 
Wliose  only  medicine^s  a  bilious  speech, 
As  bawling  Cobden  to  the  world  can  teach. 
An  empty  stomach  makes  a  noisy  head — 
Just  cram  a  Chartist,  and  the  rascal's  dead  ; 
No  more  he  glories  at  a  burghal  poll 
To  vote,  to  fight,  to  thunder  forth  his  soul — 
His  noble  envy  to  be  hailM  the  chief 
Of  beggar,  braggart,  idler,  rogue,  and  thief ! 
No  more  the  starveling  damns  the  lenient  lawH 
For  erinding  poverty — himself  the  cause. 
With  generous  food  the  patriot's  maw  is  stored, 
And  aU  is  right  from  commoner  to  lord ! 
So  crawls  the  boa — pestilential  thing ! 
So  coils  his  famished  length  for  deamy  spring — 
So  flame  his  eyes  with  sreen,  malignant  fire — 
So  his  sting  quivers  with  envenomed  ire — 
Till  goreed  at  last  with  sadly-mangled  prey. 
Droops  his  dread  crest,  his  rigid  coils  give  way  ; 
Dim  Dums  the  wUdfire  of  his  reeling  eyes, 
And,  like  a  pensioned  Whig,  the  monster  lies ! 

m. 
But  to  our  tale : — One  Iong-remember*d  mom, 
A  vagiant  Frog,  upon  a  bulrush  borne, 
Disturbed  a  junta  of  his  croaking  race. 
And,  like  a  corn-law  leader  out  of  place, 
Made  an  oration  loud,  and  long,  and  harsh. 
Against  their  ancient  residence,  the  maish ! 
Speeches  were  made  of  dire  portentous  length — 
Some  famed  for  feebleness,  and  some  for  strength  ; 
Rhetoric  some,  and  some  with  venom  tipt. 
For  frogs,  like  men,  have  souls  in  satire  dipt. 
And  he  who  might  have  heard  that  sage  debate — 
So  fell,  so  fidse,  so  deeply  drenched  in  hate — 
Had  thought— napart  the  genus  of  the  foes — 
A  corn-law  league  had  come  to  lusty  blows  ; 
For  Cobden's  quackery,  and  Bright's  appeal, 
Hume's  paltry  pkm,  O'Connell's  spurious  zeal, 
Peel's  crooked  policy  in  trick  profuse. 
And  he  ttiU  kmdut  who  has  least  to  lose — 
All,  all  were  there ;  while  cutting,  caustic,  keen, 
D'Israeli's  lightning  flashed  across  the  scene. 

IV. 

Blood  soon  had  deluged  that  pragmatic  strife. 
When  an  old  Frog  who'd  seen  a  deal  of  life. 
Cool  from  his  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  water. 
Induced  them  thus  t'  accommodate  the  matter : 
Said  he,  *^  Our  monarch,  bleat,  imperial  Jove, 
In  power  and  wisdom  ottier  kiiifl;s  above. 
Seated  apart  on  yonder  cloud-rooed  hill, 
Him  let  us  seek  to  rectify  our  ill." 
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Forth  went  three  Frog  amhanadon  of  state, 
And  just  returned  in  time  to  quell  debate, 
For  some  staunch  croakers  had  resumed  the  fray, 
All  with  a  yiew  to  while  an  hour  away. 

y. 

The  king,  wise  soul !  in  half  a  twinkling  guessed 

The  Frogs  were  wretched,  for  the  Frogs  were  blessed! 

And  Cobden,  liberal-minded  man  !  can  tell 

A  nation  s  danger  lies  in  being  well ! 

Whereas  a  oountiy's  happiness  is  made 

By  pillaged  fields  and  unprotected  trade  ! 

What  though  your  gallies  plough  a  hundred  seas? 

Though  eyerv  field  wayes,  golden,  in  the  breeze? 

Though  rural  labour  earns  the  fruit  of  toil, 

And  learns  to  lean  upon  a  gradoua  soil  ? 

In  these  the  sage  repealer  only  sees 

Increasing  poyerty  and  wan  disease ! 

And  driyes  his  countiy  forth  to  bide  the  storm, 

Clothed  in  the  specious  rags  of  yile  Reform. 

VI. 

This  was  the  ease  with  every  peevish  Frog ; 
Therefore  the  King  presents  them  with  a  Log ! 
The  froward  child,  vexed  with  unwonted  play, 
Sighs  for  new  toy,  and  throws  the  rest  away. 
Tne  cautious  nurse,  in  infant  tactics  wise, 
A  different  toy  the  squalling  brat  supplies — 
Her  only  care  to  see  the  new-bom  charm 
Lacks  the  dire  power  her  tender  charge  to  harm. 
Thus  dealt  the  Monaroh  with  the  croaking  crew : 
Would  that  all  potentates  the  like  would  do ! 
Humour  the  public — ^puling,  childless  thing ; 
But  have  a  care  its  toy  possess  no  sting ! 

VII. 

Yet,  mark  the  end— even  as  the  urchin  pries 

Into  the  broken  toy  with  tearful  eyes, 

And  casts  the  rifled  mystery  away — 

No  longer  grateful — and  no  longer  gay ; 

So  prized  awhUe  the  harmless  Log  remained, 

And  the  whole  marsh  tranquillity  regained ; 

Till  one  unhappy  mom  a  vagrant  Frog, 

Steering  on  business  through  the  do&y  fog. 

Foundered  against,  and  climbed  the  lumpish  Log ! 

Ere  noon,  like  limpets  on  a  stranded  bark, 

A  band  of  Frogs,  perched  on  their  quondam  ark. 

Held  high  divan  anent  their  common  ill ; — 

And  now  they  wait  fresh  tidings  from  the  hill. 

Repeated  drops  the  rock  of  patience  wears — 

Repeated  croakings  gall  the  Monarch's  ears. 

'^  And  thus,"  he  cries,  '^  you  waste  m  v  precious  time, 

Unsightly  creatures !  bom  of  filth  and  stime. 

You  spurn  my  gift  because  in  peace  it  floats. 

Nor  hears,  blest  dullard  !  yoar  contentions  notes. 

You  crave  a  governor  all  hfe  and  fire  ? 

Hence,  then,  and  mourn  too  late  your  vain  deflure." 
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The  hobbling  messengen,  abashed,  withdrew, 

When,  lo !  a  sight  of  horror  burst  in  view, 

A  crane,  of  len^y  leg  and  savage  bill, 

One  formed  to  wade,  and  one  designed  to  kill, 

Strides,  like  a  feathered  Death,  through  sedge  and  bog. 

And  bolts  at  every  stride  a  quaky  frog. 

In  fearful  haste  tn*  ambassadors  return. 

And  croak,  and  cringe,  and  supplicate,  and  mourn. 

In  vain  their  lustrous  eyes  in  tears  they  steep — 

"  No !"  cries  the  King,  "  you've  sowed,  so  let  you  reap. 

Not  mine,  but  jrours,  the  sad  desire  to  range. 

And  blest  in  vam^  to  sigh  for  treacherous  change. 

Wearied,  no  more  I  chaige  me  with  your  care ; 

The  ill  ye  coveted,  go  leam  to  bear.'* 


I. 
Let  restless  politics  the  moral  glean. 
Nor  take  for  honesty  what  comes  of  spleen, 
And  leam  how  oft  a  country's  grievance  lies 
In  some  bold  plotter'b  vile  necessities. 
The  dismal  downfall  of  our  marshy  friends 
Is  no  child's  tale  that  with  the  nursery  ends. 
£v'n  purpled  kinffs  may  find  a  coimsel  in't, 
And  full-grown  Nations  take  a  timely  hint. 
Who,  crowned  with  peace,  and  far  remote  from  war, 
Know  not^  vain  fools !  how  truly  blest  they  are. 
Ere  some  such  bilious  frog  as  Cobden  came. 
Without  a  sixpence,  and  without  a  name, 
And  croaked  of  national  interests  deprest. 
We  only  knew  that  we  were  wondrous  ble^t. 
But  now,  alas !  we  ope  our  eyes,  and  see 
How  sad  the  effects  of  weak  credulitv ; 
And  own,  too  late,  of  all  your  worldly  schoob. 
Prosperity  sends  forth  most  dupes  and  fools. 
Adversity  retains  whate'er  he  gets — 
Prosperity  lies  down  on  fl;old^  and  frets. 
"  I'll  ease  you  of  your  plague  !"  some  rascal  cries — 
And  the  too-pampered  dupe  a  pauper  dies. 

II. 
What  think  you  now  of  this  your  envied  boon. 
Ye  craving  dupee  ?  as  cliangeral  as  the  moon ! 
Ye  rural  swains !  behold  the  gain  you've  made. 
And  bless  your  rulers  for  divine  Free-Trade— 
That  hallowed  presence,  at  whose  daring  tread 
Each  national  wrong  would  hide  its  craven  head ! 
Say !  while  you  turn  the  soil,  and  sow  the  grain, 
How  like  ye  that  insatiable  ci'ane. 

Who  takes  the  virtue  from  heaven's  beams  and  showers — 
Dwarfe  all  your  labours — all  your  bread  devours — 
And  bids  each  lumbering  Hoflander  outrun 
Britain's  once  proud  and  matchless  peasant  son ! 
Alas  1  too  late  ye  mourn — ^too  late  ye  rue 
The  power  bestowed  on  Cobden's  scheming  crew : — 
Your  team,  go  sell — ^your  wain^  your  harrows  bum : 
Let  nature  back  to  wilderness  return  : 
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From  your  fair  fields,  and  grassy  glades  retire. 
And  pant  and  slave  o'er  yonder  furnace  fire  : 
Begnm  your  face  in  vile  commercial  smoke, 
Where  hundred  belching  stalks  the  city  choke, 
No  more  field  labour's  cheerful  livery  wear — 
And  your  own  yoke  of  iron  learn  to  bear ! 


— Petrr  Lely. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


InduU%oi^4 — A  special  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinbmgh  was  held  in 
St.  Andrew^s  Ghurch,  on  Tuesday  the 
8th,  for  inducting  the  Rev.  Robert  Hen- 
derson, of  Newton-on-Ayr,  to  the  iunior 
Chaplainship  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
Calcutta.  The  Rer.  Dr.  Macfarlane  of 
Dnddingstone  was  appointed  to  preach 
and  preside  on  the  occasion ;  who 
raeacned  an  impressive  sermon  from 
Revelation  xxii.  20.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sermon.  Dr.  Macfarlane 
intimated  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henderson, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  Office  of 
Junior  Chaplain  in  the  Scotch  Church, 
Calcutta,  had  preached  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  view 
to  his  being  inducted  into  the  Office  ; 
that  his  disburse  bad  been  unanimously 
approved  of,  and  that  Tuesday  the  8th 
had  been  appointed  for  his  Induction 
into  the  charge. — The  usual  questions 
were  then  put  to  the  presentee,  and 
satisiaetorv  answers  havmg  been  given, 
the  Rer.  Gentleman  was  men  declared 
junior  Chaplain  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
Calcutta,  and  received  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  from  the  members  of 
Presbyteiy. 

IfuUetion  of  Mr,  M^Ltod  at  GlaagoK, 
— The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  met  in  the 
Barony  Church,  on  Thureday  the  1 7tfa, 
and  inducted  the  Rer.  Norman  M'Leod, 
late  of  Dalkeith,  to  the  pastoral  diarge 
of  that  Church  and  parish.  The  Rer. 
Dr.  Barr  preached  and  presided  on  tiie 
occasion.  There  was  a  reiy  numerous 
attendance  of  members  and  friends  of 
the  Congregation,  who  listened  most 
attentively  to  the  impressive  services. 
On  Sunday  the  30tb,  the  Rev.  Gentieman 
was  introduced  to  his  new  charge  by 
his  fiither,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Leod  of  St. 
Columba.  The  newlv  appointed  pastor 
preached  himself  in  the  afternoon.  At 
both  diets  the  Church  was  densely 
crowded. 


The  Queen  has  presented  the  Rev. 
George  Murray  to  the  Church  and  Pa- 
rish of  Balmaclellan,  m  tiie  Presbytery 
and  Stewartry  of  Kirkeudbrifj^  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Wilson. 

The  Queen  has  presented  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Purdie  Dickson  to  the  Church 
and  Pariah  of  Cameron,  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  St  Andrews,  vacant  by  the  re- 
signation of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Brown. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  Rev.  John  Gibson  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Kirkhope,  in  the  Presby- 
teiy of  Selkirk. 

CUrie€U  Pre$eiUatum.— The  Rev. 
James  Cuthbert,  Minister  of  Newing- 
ton  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Scott  of  Lochore,  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Ballingry,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Greig. 
Mr.  Cuthbert  has  received  his  presen- 
tation at  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
parishioners,  and  the  settlement  will 
consequentiy  be  a  gratifying  one  to  all 
parties. 

InduOion.'^The  Presbytery  of  Ar- 
broath met  in  Lady-loan  Church,  on 
Friday,  the  4tb,  and  inducted  the  Rer. 
Mr.  M'Dougall  to  the  Pastorate  of  tiiat 
Church.  The  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Ceesar  of  Panbride. 

The  Rev.  John  Orr  was  ordained  on 
the  4th,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  St. 
Stephen's  quoad  taora  Church,  Glasgow. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  presided  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

ParUk  of  Barry.— The  Rer.  Mr. 
Somers  of  St.  James's  quoad  §aera 
Church,  Forfar,  has  been  presented  by 
the  Crown  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of 
Barry,  vacant  by  Mr  Simpson's  depo- 
sition. 

Died  at  Abbey  Manse,  Paisley,  sud- 
denly, on  the  22d  uist.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  M'Nair. 


H.  AMD  J.  PILLAMS,   PKIKTSR8,   KDINKUSOU. 
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DR.  PUSEY  AND  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 
(Continued  from  No.  LXVIL) 

Wk  are  thankful  that  Dr.  Puaey  was  interrogated^  as  also  that 
Mr.  Dodsworth  was  provoked.  Indeed  we  do  not  rejoice  at  all  in  di»« 
putes  and  differences — for  their  own  sake.  But  these  misunderstandings 
among  the  leading  Tractarians,  are  the  sources  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  our  information^  copious  and  satis&ctory,  respecting  the  whole  party, 
its  principles^  and  proceedings  at  large ;  and  the  disclosures  have  not 
come  abroad  an  hour  too  soon.  The  subtle  mischief  was  spreading  like 
a  pestilence,  in  England  chiefly,  but  in  Presbyterian  Scotland  also,  where 
the  old  Nonjuring  school  of  divinity  was  rearing  its  crest  once  more  with 
a  somewhat  ludicrous,  yet  portentous  self-importance.  The  papal  rescript 
excited  a  seasonable  alarm  ;  still,  without  the  disclosures  in  question, 
even  it  might  have  failed  effectually  to  awaken  the  sleepers.  A  people 
moving  on  the  spur  of  mere  indignation,  may  perhaps  successfully  resist 
the  open  aggressions  of  a  foreign  power ;  but  if  conquests  are  to  be  won 
against  domestic  treachery,  they  must  be  directed  by  something  far 
wiser,  calmer,  more  wary,  more  perspicacious,  and  more  enduring,  than 
any  indignation. 

Unhappily,  the  Pmyer-Book  of  the  English  Church  has  been  suffered 
to  retain,  through  all  its  successive  revisions,  a  few  expressions  and  pas* 
pages  of  worse  than  dubious  import,— a  residuum  of  die  old  l^ven, — a 
perilous  concession  to  the  popish  element  which  continued  to  linger  ob« 
stinately  in  the  national  faith.  Dismantled  fortresses  yielded  up  to  the 
possession  of  the  hostile  faction,  because  they  served  to  conciliate  it  for 
.the  moment,  and  were  deemed  incapable  of  defence,  these  have  never- 
theless from  time  to  time  become  the  active  centres  of  rebellion,  disoover. 
ing  a  rude  strength,  all  the  more  formidable  that  it  had  not  been  antici. 
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pated  or  calculated  on.  It  is  to  one  of  these  half-ruinous  strongholds 
that  the  Tractarians  have  hetaken  themselves  in  support  of  the  rerived 
practice  of  auricular  confession.  The  general  absolution  contained  in  the 
orders  for  morning  and  evening  prayer  is  fortunately  quite  unexception- 
able ;  as  indeed  is,  in  point  of  doctrinoi  everything  else  that  occurs  in 
those  beautiful  forms  of  public  devotion.  Even  that  portion  of  the  "  ex- 
hortation" in  the  communion  office,  (for  the  absolution  contained  in  that 
office  requires  no  remark,)  on  which  so  much  reliance  is  placed  by  the 
Tractarians^  admits  of  a  perfectly  innocent  interpretation.  As  many  of 
our  readers  probably  are  by  no  means  familiar  with  the  Prayer- Book, 
we  extract  the  greater  part  of  this  "  exhortation/'  underlining  those  ex- 
pressions of  which  a  perverse  use  has  been  made  at  Oxford.—"  The 
way  and  means  thereto  (that  is,  to  a  worthy  partaking  of  the  holy  table) 
is,  first.  To  examine  your  lives  and  conversations  by  the  rule  of  God'a 
commandments ;  and  whereinsoever  ye  shall  perceive  yourselves  to  have 
offended,  either  by  will,  word,  or  deed,  there  to  bewail  your  own  sinfuL- 
ness,  and  to  confess  yourselves  to  Almighty  God  with  full  purpose  of 
amendment  of  life.  And  if  ye  shall  perceive  your  offences  to  be  such  as 
are  not  only  against  God,  but  also  against  your  neighbours,  then  ye  shall 
reconcile  yourselves  unto  them,  being  ready  to  make  restitution  and  sa- 
tisfaction according  to  the  uttermost  of  your  powers,  for  all  injuries  and 
wrongs  done  by  you  to  any  other;  and  being  likewise  ready  to  forgiTe 
others  that  have  offended  you,  as  ye  would  have  forgiveness  of  your  of- 
fences at  God's  hand ;  for  otherwise  the  receiving  of  the  holy  communion 
doth  nothing  else  but  increase  your  damnation.  Therefore,  if  any  of  you 
be  a  blasphemer  of  God,  an  hinderer  or  slanderer  of  his  word,  an  adul- 
terer, or  be  in  malice,  or  envy,  or  in  any  other  grievous  crime,  repent 
you  of  your  sins,  or  else  come  not  to  that  holy  table ;  lest,  afler  the 
taking  of  that  holy  sacrament,  the  devil  enter  into  you  as  he  entered 
into  Judas,  and  fiU  you  full  of  all  iniquities,  and  bring  you  to  destnic^ 
tion  both  of  body  and  soul. 

"  And  because  it  is  requisite  that  no  man  should  come  to  the  holy 
commimion  but  with  a  ^11  trust  in  God's  mercy  and  with  a  quiet  con* 
science ;  therefore,  if  there  be  any  of  you  who,  by  this  means,  cannot 
quiet  his  own  conscience  herein,  but  requireth  further  comfort  or  counsel, 
let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister  of 
God's  word,  and  open  his  grief:  that  by  the  ministry  of  Go^e  hofy 
word,  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  together  with  ghostly 
counsel  and  advice,  to  the  quieting  and  avoiding  of  dl  scruple  and  doubt- 
fulness." 

Now,  beyond  all  dispute,  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  ambi- 
guous clause,  is  sound  advice,— precisely  such  advice  as  every  Protestant 
minister  not  only  might  give,  but  is  by  his  solemn  duty  boxmd  to  give, 
to  the  members  of  his  flock.  Those  who  purpose  to  partake  of  the  holy 
sacrament  are  admonished  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ordinance, 
by  self-examination,  confession  to  Almighty  God  in  private,  acts  erf* 
brotherly  reconciliation,  and  of  restitution  if  necessary ; — ^in  shorty  by  a 
course  of  ingenuous  and  devout  self-discipline.  Thai  is  the  normtd  case, 
and  ea^esees  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England*    But 
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there  ia  the  probablei  and  in  fact  the  not  uocommoni  exception  of  those 
who  cannot  find  peace  in  thb  waji — who  are  scrupulou8>  unenlightened, 
feeble-minded,  doubtful,  despondent     And  these  are  invited, — ^in  no  dis- 
ciplinary way,  in  no  judicial  sense,  simply  for  the  sake  of  paternal  and 
loving  help, — to  open  their  griefs,  either  to  their  own  pastor,  or,  if  their 
inclination  lead  them  so,  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister ; 
that  through  his  ghostly  instructions  and  aid,  they  may,  if  possible,  at- 
tain a  solid  tranquillity  in  humble  reliance  on  God's  mercy.     Thus  &r, 
everything  is  clear,  and  not  satisfactory  alone,  but  eminently  laudable. 
The  Tractanan  plants  his  footsteps  on  the  ambiguous  clause, — "  that  by 
the  ministry  of  God's  holy  word,  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolu- 
tion ;"  and  narrow  as  such  a  foundation  is.  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  rest  have 
endeavoured  to  rear  on  it  the  whole  odious  fabric  of  auricular  confession* 
Had  this  been  the  only  expression  of  the  kind  in  the  Prayer-Book  which 
needed  explanation,  we,  for  our  own  part,  would  have  been  disposed, 
without  hesitation,  to  guage  the  meaning  of  the  term  absoluHon  here, 
by  its  undoubted  meaning  in  the  morning  and  evening  services,  where 
it  is  used  declaratively  and  not  otherwise.    But  there  is  another  passage 
which  complicates  the  question,  and  increases  the  difiiculty.     Of  course 
we  refer  to  the  absolution  in  the  "  order  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick," 
which  is  pre&ced  with  this  rubric : — **  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved 
to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled 
wiik  any  weighty  matter.     After  which  confession^  the  priest  shaU  absolve 
him  {if  he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort :   Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  both  lefl  power  to  his  churdi  to  absolve  all  sinners  who 
truly  repent  and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great  mercy  for^ve  thee  thine 
offences  ;  and  by  his  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all 
thy  sine,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Amen." 

It  is  our  clear  opinion  that  this  absolution  is  unjustifiable  in  itself,  as 
well  as  unsafe  by  reason  of  the  countenance  which  it  lends  to  Popish 
error.  Besides,  it  stands  directly  in  the  way  of  every  attempt  to  rescue 
the  ambiguous  clause  in  the  communion-service  from  Tractarian  abuses. 
For  the  sake  of  Protestant  truth,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  we  sincerely  wish  that  the  word  absolution,  with  all  kindred  and 
equivalent  expressions,  were  banished  from  the  Prayer-Book.  Never- 
theless,  we  rejoice  at  having  it  in  our  power  to  say,  explicitly  and  confi- 
dently, that  in  wresting  these  passages  into  an  authority  for  the  practice 
of  auricular  confession  in  the  Romish  sense,  the  Tractarians  are  guilty  of 
a  manifest  perversiop  of  words, — a  perversion  which,  if  it  be  not  wUful 
and  wicked,  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  hypothesis  of 
mental  wee^ess.  Exceptionable  as  we  deem  the  language  in  question 
to  be,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  only  fair  and  candid  interpretation  of  it  is 
that  adopted  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  in  the  following  extiBct  from  a 
letter  of  date  2Sd  January  1849,  addressed  to  Mr.  Minster,  then  of  Su 
SaTioui^s,  Leeds.  ''  As  regsjrds  the  former  of  the  special  cases  referred 
to,"  (that  of  the  sick)  "you  cannot  fail,"  saj-s  his  Lordship,  "  to  have 
observed  how  carefully  fenced  and  guarded  is  the  peitiussion  there  ex^ 
The  conditions  are  such  as  will  assuredly  make  it  a  case  of  very 
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rare  occurrence.     The  special  private  confession  of  the  party's  sins  is  to  be 
invited  only  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matta* ; 
and  the  form  of  absolution  which  follows,  is  only  to  be  used  if  the  sick 
man   humbly  and  heartily  desire  it.     But,  mark   how  entirely  you 
deviate  from  the  wise  and  cautious  counsels  of  your  church.     You  as. 
sume  to  ysurself  the  power  of  setting  aside  these  her  jealous  restrictionB, 
•and  use  this  form  of  absolution  indiscriminately  for  all  persons,  whether 
sick  or  well,  whether  specially  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter,  and  on 
this  ground,  humbly'and  heartily  deserving"  (desiring?)  "  it  or  not.    Be- 
cause the  very  rare  exception  is  allowed,  you  -claim  the  right  of  making 
the  exception  the  rule,  and  of  turning  the  special  permission  into  a  gene- 
ral license.     How  would  it  fare  with  law,  government^  or  discip&ae  in 
general,  if  such  a  principle  as  this  were  universally  acted  up<m  ?     You 
plead,  however,  the  exhortation  in  the  service  for  the  holy  communion 
as  your  further  authority  ;'  but  the  passage  you  refer  to  does  in  fact  con- 
tain  the  most  direct  refutation  of  your  practice.     For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  passage  alluded  to  applies  to  those  only,  who  cannot  quiet  their  own 
consciences,  in  preparation  for  the  Lord's  supper,  by  private  exercises  of 
penitence  and  faith,  but  r^^uirtf  further  comfort  and  counsel ;  and,  instead 
of  supplying  you  with  any  form  of  absolution  of  human  composition,  it  di- 
rects  you  to  afford  them  the  benefits  of  absolution  6y  the  ministry  of  God's 
holy  word,  by  pointing  out  to  the  trouhled  in  conscience  those  numerous 
passages  in  holy  writ,  which  give  assurance  of  pardon  and  absolution  to 
all  who  heartily  believe,  and  truly  repent ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
four  texts  which  immediately  succeed  the  absolution  of  the  communion 
service.     Secondly,  the  special  directions  given  for  the  particular  case, 
cleai'ly  contradict  the  notion  that  our  church  countenances  any  system 
of  periodical  private  confession  to  a  priest;  for  the  directions  would  be  en- 
tirely superfluous  if  habitual  confession  were  contemplated  as  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception."  * 

Whether  this  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  *'  by  the  ministry  of  God's 
word"  be  certainly  the  correct  one,  may  admit  of  question ;  in  other 
respects,  as  it  appears  to  us,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactoiy  than  the 
Bishop  of  Bipon's  views.  Nevertheless,  on  the  narrow  basis  of  these 
two  fragments  finom  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Dr.  Pusey  rests,  and 
attempts  to  justify,  his  practice  of  **  encouraging  everywhere,  if  not  en- 
joining, auricular  confession."  Nay,  let  us  not  forget  that  he  objects  to 
this  account  of  his  conduct  by  Mr.  Dodsworth.  *'  I  could  not  enjoin," 
he  says,  *'  what  the  English  Church  leaves  free.  I  recommended  it  in 
my  University  sermons  to  those  who  felt  that  their  case  needed  it.  Else, 
I  have  not  given  the  impulse  to  it ;  it  came  from  within.  To  indivi. 
duals,  when  consulted  by  them  as  to  its  use,  I  have  advised  what  their 
case,  and  the  peace  and  well-being  of  their  soul,  seemed  to  require,  or  to 
pray  God  to  guide  them."t — At  the  meaning  of  the  last  sentence  in  this 
quotation  we  can  only  guess ;  but  what  it  may  chance  to  signify  is  of 
little  moment.     We  really  never  suspected  Dr.  Pusey  of  enjoining  auri- 

*  Letter  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  by  the  Right  Rer.  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  pp.  24, 26. 

t  Letter  to  Richards,  p.  6,  note. 
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cular  confession  with  any  other  authority  than  such  only  as  his  deluded 
penitents  voluntarily  conceded  to  him ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  Mr. 
Dodsworth  intended  to  affirm  anything  more.  And  that  Dr.  Pusey  did 
no  lessi  is  put  heyond  all  douht  hy  his  own  statement^— or  rather  state. 
ments ;  for^  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  his  memory,  somewhat  weak 
and  treacherous  at  first,  rallied  considerably  under  the  gentle  treatment 
of  Messrs  Maskell  and  Dodsworth.  It  is  always  idle— for  him  it  was 
foolish — to  contend  about  words.  When  the  weak  dupes  of  the  Oxford 
school  applied  to  the  Coryphaeus  of  that  school  in  quest  of  ghostly  coun- 
sel, and  were  advised  to  seek  peace  of  conscience  by  the  way  of  confes- 
sion and  absolution,  we  humbly  apprehend  that  to  advise,  to  encourage, 
to  recommend,  to  prescribe,  to  enjoin,  became  one  and  the  same  thing. 
By  condescending  to  palter  thus  about  a  phrase.  Dr.  P.  has  given  proof 
to  the  world  that,  with  all  his  celebrity,  he  is  but  a  very  small  man^  and 
in  a  totally  &lse  position.  Who  else,  holding  such  a  place  as  his,  ear- 
nestly and  with  any  just  appreciation  of  its  importance,  would  have  cared 
one  brass  farthing  whether  he  was  understood  to  have  enjoined,  or  to 
have  merely  encouraged,  the  revival  of  a  practice  which,  he  says,  he  felt 
to  be  "  the  work  of  God  on  the  souls  of  men  ?"  Really  great  minds  are 
ever  true  to  themselves,  and  to  their  own  leading  principle. 

''  It  is  now  some  twelve  years,  I  suppose,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  '^  since  I 
was  first  called  upon  to  exercise  this  office"  (of  confessor).  "  The  more 
earnest  preaching  and  teaching  of  repentance  which  began  in  Oxford 
about  1885,  drove  people  to  look  for  a  remedy  for  post-baptismal  sin. 
The  grievousness  of '  deadly  sin,  willingly  committed  after  baptism,'  had 
been  dwelt  upon  ;  but  no  other  remedy  pointed  out  than  repentance 
proportioned  to  the  sin,  that  so  it  might  be  washed  out  by  the  blood  of 
Christ. .  But  persons'  consciences  needed  some  present  comfort.  They 
could  not  'quiet'  them  for  themselves.  They  found  the  peace  they 
longed  for  in  the  teaching  of  their  prayer-book,  God  taught  them  through 
it  The  Church  spoke  to  them  by  a  *  living  voice ;'  for  God  made  her 
words  live  in  their  ears  and  in  their  hearts.  In  this  place,  as  you  know, 
we  are  under  no  bishop.  There  is  no  jurisdiction.  The  colleges  are 
extra-parochial ;  the  university  is  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
Here,  as  you  would  suppose,  there  must  be  many  tender  hearts,  anxious 
about  their  salvation,  to  minister  to,  and  here  has  been  my  chief  mi- 
nistry to  souls  in  this  way.  Then  also  priests  came  to  me,  who  are 
plainly  under  no' jurisdiction  ;  many,  because  having  been  asked  to  re- 
ceive the  confessions  of  others,  the  office  of  ministering  to  these  made 
them  think  the  more  that  they  themselves  needed  the  same  remedy.  In 
like  way,  when  residing  elsewhere,  I  could  not  but  conceive  myself  in- 
cluded in  the  Church's  words,  '  or  some  other ;'  and  so,  when  any  came 
to  me,  I  ministered  to  them.  But  not  having  a  parochial  cure,  I  have 
not  led  others  to  confession.  I  felt  too  that  Ood's  work  is  deeper  than 
man's.  Except  before  the  University,*  in  which  I  was  preaching  on  the 
comforts  for  the  penitent,  I  have  preached  repentance,  review  of  life, 
rather  than  confession  and  absolution,  because  the  soul  must  first  feel 
itself  wounded,  before  it  can  look  for  a  cure ;  the  heart  must  be  broken 
first,  before  it  can  be  bound  up. 
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**  Again,  as  to  continued  confession,  I  suppose  that  there  was  no  office, 
from  which  we  at  first  shrank  so  much,  as  die  receiving  continued  ooa« 
fissions.  This  too  (as  you  know)  was  not  produced  hy  any  schema  or 
system  of  our  own,  hut  against  our  wishes  (so  much  did  we  shihik 
from  the  office),  hy  the  very  necessity  of  the  case.  For,  as  I  have  before 
said  publicly,  '  It  is  well  known  that  one  who  has  once  tasted  the  bene- 
fits of  absolution  for  heavier  sins,  and  found  good  for  his  soul  in  the 
special  counsels  of  God's  ministers,  longs  mostly  to  continue  to  '  open  bis 
grieb'  for  slighter  sins  into  which  he  ailerwards  falls ;  that  he  finds  it  a 
healthful  discipline  for  his  soul,  a  safeguard  often,  by  God's  grace,  against 
sin ;  that  God  gives  him  thereby  lightness  and  gladness  of  heart,  *  to  go 
on  his  way'  through  the  wilderness  *  rejoicing.'  Is  such  an  one  to  be 
repelled  ?  Is  he  to  be  told  that  the  remedy  he  seeks  for  is  only  for  thoae 
more  deeply  wounded,  or  bid  go  into  other  folds,  if  he  still  would  hava 
it? 

"  I  mention  this  now,  because  it  has  occasioned  me  to  continue  to 
receive  confessions,  firom  time  to  time,  in  other  dioceses  than  my  own. 
For  all  who  have  any  experience,  know  that  he  can  most  effectually 
minister  to  a  soul,  buUd  it  up,  speak  to  it,  comfort  it,  who  knows  the 
whole  extent  of  its  griefs/'* 

Oh,  the  meek  innocence,  and  mere  helplessness,  of  poor  Dr.  Pusey  1— 
how  little  have  they  been  appreciated  by  a  cruelly  misjudging  world ! 
And  yet,  let  him  be  comforted.  He  has  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  be* 
coming  the  victim  of  a  necessity  which  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  evoke, 
and  which  wrought  in  concurrence  with  his  most  ardent  wishes.  In 
other  dioceses  than  his  own  too ;— how  quietly  he  meets  the  chaigie 
insinuated  agunst  him  on  that  score  I — ''  In  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
myself  exereised  this  office,  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  I  had  reason  to 
think  that  the  parish  priest  would  have  objected  to  it.  I  had  often  the 
use  of  their  churehee  for  the  office.  Again,  with  respect  to  our  bisheps. 
We  ought  not  to  assume  that  our  bishops  would  object  to  wlmt  we  do 
by  virtue  of  the  directions  in  the  Prayer-Book.  We  ought  rather  to 
assume,  that  so  long  as  we  keep  strictly  to  those  directions,  they  would 
approve  of  what  we  do."t  This  surely  is  candour  itself.  Honest  Dr. 
Pusey  could  not  imagine  that  any  of  '*  our  bishops"  would  evw  suqwct 
his  practice  of  being  strktly  contrary  to  the  directions  in  the  Prayer 
Book  ;— a  supposition  so  very  extraordinary  and  inconceivable  never  en- 
tered his  unsuspicious  thoughts.  So  much,  then,  for  his  first  effort  of 
memory.     We  turn  to  Mr.  Maskell's  re/resher. 

"  In  page  6.  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Richards,"  says  that  gentlonan, 
"  you  blamed  Mr.  Dodsworth  for  having  said  in  his  published  letter  to 
you,  that  you  have  '  enjoined'  auricular  confession :  and  you  say  that 
you  could  not  enjoin  auricular  confession.  Suffer  me  to  say  that,  in 
connection  with  the  other  words  of  the  same  sentence,  Mr.  Dodswoith's 
use  of  the  word  enjoin  was  just  *and  reasonable.  He  does  not  use  it 
simply  and  without  limitation ;  he  says  that  you  have  encouraged  if  not 
enjoined  auricular  confesuon :  by  which  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  sense 

*  Letter  to  KicliardB,  pp.  184>13€.  f  Ibid.  p.  182. 
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of  eompulBion,  he  knew,  as  well  as  yourself^  you  eauld  not  possibly  en- 
join auricular  confession*  And  he  knew  also^  as  I  know,  that  to  say 
merely  that  you  have  encouraged  it,  would  fall  as  far  short  of  what  your 
actual  practice  is,  a»  the  word  enjoin,  in  the  sense  of  compelling,  would 
Mcceed  it.  He  loiew  that  you  have  done  more  than  encouraged  confes. 
sion  in  vei^  niaay  cases :  that  you  have  warned  people  of  the  danger  of 
deferring  it,  have  insisted  on  it  as  the  only  remedy,  have  pointed  out  the 
inevitable  dangers  of  the  neglect  of  it,  and  have  promised  the  highest 
blessings  in  the  observance,  until  you  had  brought  penitents  in  fear  and 
trembling  upon  their  knees  before  you. 

"  There  are  some  other  parts  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Richards,  which,  I 
must  own,  have  somewhat  more  than  startled  me.  I  have  begun  almost 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  memory,  or  that  I  could  ever  have  under- 
stood the  commonest  rules  of  plain-speaking  upon  very  solemn  mysteries 
and  duties  of  the  Christian  &ith. 

"  I  mean  such  passages  as  these :  '  we  are  not  to  obtrude,  nor  to  offer, 
our  services ;  not  to  set  up  ourselves  as  guides,  or  depreciate  others ;  we 
are  to  be  passive,  ready  to  minister  to  any  who  *  come'  to  us,  but  not  to 
cause  concision  and  heart-burning  by  intruding,  through  any  act  or  word 
of  ours,  into  the  ministry  of  others,' — ^p.  119-  Again :  '  in  the  cases  in 
which  I  have  myself  exercised  this  office,  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  I 
had  reason  to  think  that  the  parish  priest  would  have  objected  to  it.' 
And,  '  with  respect  to  our  bishops.  We  ought  not  to  assume  that  our 
bishops  would  object  to  what  we  do  by  virtue  of  the  directions  in  the 
Prayer-Book.  If  any  of  us  did  not  go  to  the  bishop,  it  was,  /  douH  not, 
because,  the  Church  having  given  leave  already,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  apply  to  the  bishop,  who  could  only  direct  us  to  the  rule  of  the 
Church,'-^pp.  132,  153.  In  like  way,  '  when  r^^ui^in^  elsewhere,'  from 
which,  of  course,  no  one  would  suppose  that  you  go  from  home  into 
other  dioceses  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  auricular  confessions, 
«-'  when  any  came  to  me,  I  ministered  to  them.  But  not  having  a 
parochial  cure,  I  have  not  led  others  to  confession,'— -p.  135.  Of  that 
revival  of  the  confessional  which  you  are  accustomed  to  recommend,  you 

a,  *  because  it  is  so  very  sacred,  it  has  been  practised  in  silence. — The 
gion  of  the  English  is  especially  retiring,' — p.  19^. 

'*  Now,  pray,  do  not  misunderstand  me :  far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  I  suppose  that,  in  your  own  heart,  you  do  not  believe  every  word 
of  these  sentences  to  be  strictly  and  verbally  true:  what  I  do  say  is, 
that,  so  &r  as  I  have  known  it,  they  do  not  in  any  adequate  or  real  way 
npresent  your  practice.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  them ;  ^ere  is  one  sen- 
tence, however,  which  will  surprise  many  besides  myself:  I  mean  that 
in  which  you  speak  of  the  bishops  of  your  communion,  and  the  simple 
eonfidence  whidi  you  express  regarding  their  not  mterfering  with  your 
practical  method  of  intexpreting  some  words  of  a  certain  clause  in  the 
exhortation  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  English  office  of  communion. 

"  Do  you  reidly  mean  to  say  that  you  know  any  one  smgle  bishop  of 
the  Eng^^  Qiurch,  who  would  not  strongly  disapprove  of  it?  Have 
you  ever  ventured  to  ask  the  Bishop  of  London  ?  or  your  own  bbhop, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ?  or,  again,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ?    And  if  you 
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did  speak  or  write  upon  this  subject  to  a  bishop^  was  it  in  the  guarded 
language  of  your  pamphlet  ?  With  respect  to  the  last  of  these,  I  do  not 
see  why  I  should  hesitate  to  speak — and,  to  you,  there  are  special  rea- 
sons why  I  should  speak— of  what  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  thinks  should 
be  the  rule  in  such  matters  in  his  diocese.  I  do  not  see  (I  say)  why  I 
should  hesitate  to  tell  you  that,  very  lately,  in  a  somewhat  public  and 
judicial  way,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  condemned,  even  by  curates  li- 
censed in  his  own  diocese,  the  practice  of  receiving  persons  in  auricular 
confession,  except  in  order  to  quiet  their  consciences  before  admission  to 
communion.  Even  in  this  exceptional  case,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  would 
repudiate  (I  think)  with  horror,  the  system  of  particular  and  detaiUd 
enquiry  into  every  circumstance  of  sin,  whichf  in  correct  imiioHon  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  rules,  you  do  not  fail  to  press.*  Of  swh  a  «y*- 
tem,  before  giving  absolution,  *  God  forbid,'  are  his  Lordship's  words^ 
*  that  we  do  so  V  What  then,  let  me  ask,  do  you  ecnceive  that  the  Bi- 
shop of  Exeter  would  say,  of  persons  secretly  received  against  the  known 
wiU  of  their  parents,  of  confessions  heard  in  the  houses  of  common 
friends,  or  of  clandestine  corresvondence  to  arrange  meetings,  under 
initials,  or  in  envelopes  addressed  to  other  persons  ?  And,  more  than 
this,  when  such  confessions  are  recommeimed  and  urged  as  a  part  of 
the  spiritual  life,  ana  among  religious  duties  ;  not  in  order  to  quiet  the 
conscience  before  receiving  communion. 

*'  Think  not  that  I  write  all  this  to  give  you  unnecessary  pain :  think 
not  that  I  write  it  without  a  deep  feeling  of  pain  and  sorrow  in  my  own 
heart.  But  there  is  something  which  tells  me  that,  on  behalf  of  thou- 
sands,  this  matter  should  now  be  brought  before  the  world,  plainly,  ho- 
nestly, and  fully.  I  know  how  heavily  the  enforced  mystery  and  secret 
correspondeij[ce  regarding  confessions,  in  your  communion,  has  weighed 
down  the  minds  of  many  to  whom  you  and  others  have  '  ministered :' 
I  know  how  bitterly  it  has  eat£n,  even  as  a  canker,  into  their  veiy  souls : 
I  know  how  utterly  the  specious  arguments  which  you  have  urged,  have 
fiiiled  to  remove  their  burning  sense  of  shame  and  deceitfulness.  And, 
for  their  sakes,  forgetting  both  myself  and  you,  I  speak  as  plainly  as  i 
have."t 

Dr.  Pusey's  answer  to  these  allegations  extends  to  about  twenty-eight 
pages  ;J  and  we  cannot  possibly  make  room  for  it.  Willingly  would  we 
have  allowed  him  to  defend  his  conduct  before  our  readers  in  his  own 
way;  but  those  of  them  who  may  consult  the  publication  to  which  we 
have  referred  below,  will  see  that  we  should  do  him  no  injustice  by 
leaving  the  case  where  it  is.  Some  things  he  slightly  modifies,  some  ha 
partially  explains,  some  he  distinctly  defends,  and  of  some,  nor  these  the 
least  grave,  he  takes  no  notice  whatever.  With  respect  to  his  non- 
communication with  the  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  he  received  confes- 
sions, he  says,  "  I  heard  incidentally  (although  not  from  the  bishop 
himself,)  what  left  me  no  doubt,  both  that  the  Bishop  of  London  knew 
what  I  did ;  and  I  knew  that  a  practice,  precisely  identical  with  my 

*  The  Italicii  and  Capitalfl  are  adopted  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 

+  MaBkelVa  Letter  to  Pusey,  pp.  17-21. 

X  I/etter  to  Kichards.    l'ost6cript,  pp.  204-292. 
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own,  had  been  fully  explained  to  him."  He  afterwards  adds  that,  to 
another  prelate  whom  he  does  not  name,  he  had  in  part  explained  his 
procedure ;  and  he  concludes,  on  this  particular,  by  saying,  "  if  Mr. 
Maskell  have  anyhow  come  to  think  that  I  ever  had  the  slightest  wish 
to  withhold  anything  from  any  bishop,  he  is  simply  mistaken."  He 
says  nothing  whatever  of  the  "  clandestine  correspondence,  &c. ;"  but 
he  denies  having  ever  recommended  mystery  or  countenanced  de- 
C€itfulnes8»  and  declares  that  he  does  not  know  to  what  Mr.  Maskell 
refers  when  he  speaks  of  **  the  buniing  sense  of  shame  and  deceitfulness." 
He  is  a  very  remarkable  man — for  his  ignorances  no  less  than  for  his 
knowledge ;  since,  notwithstanding  such  statements,  he  admits  the  fact 
and  vindicates  the  necessity,  in  particular  cases,  of  concealment  from 
parents  and  other  relatives !  On  the  point  of  honour,  too,  he  is  ex» 
treraely  sensitive.—**  I  do  most  solemnly  protest,"  he  says,  **  against 
any  such  allusions  to  private  histories,  which  ought  to  be  so  very  sacred. 
In  any  case  in  which  I  knew  any  details  independently  of  confession,  I 
should  be  bound  to  be  silent  by  the  sacredness  of  my  trust,  and  the 
coQfimon  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  If  confession  had  been  used  with 
me,  it  would  be  a  simple  duty,  as  one  would  avoid  deadly  sin,  to  be 
wholly  silent  as  to  the  whole  case."  Now,  we  heartily  acquiesce  in 
the  justice  of  this  statement.  Most  Christian  ministers  become  occa- 
sionally the  objects  of  confidences  which  it  would  be  scandalous  and 
wicked  to  betray.  But  we  cannot  allow  Dr.  Pusey  the  benefit  of  this 
plea.  The  whole  question  here  is,  whether  he  acted  as  a  Protestant 
minister  is  sacredly  bound  to  act,  when  he  couiled,  instigated,  encou- 
raged, recommended,  the  minute  details  and  exposures  of  a  sacramental 
confession,  with  a  view  to  absolution  f  **  When  a  person,"  says  Dr.  P. 
hioDself,  ''has  in  ignorance  spoken  of  confession  only  as  a>means  of 
'  guidance,'  I  have  said  that  not  '  guidance*,  but  absolution,  was  the 
object  of  confession,  and  that  it  would  be  to  pervert  the  institution  of 
Christ  to  use  it  merely  for  'guidance'  The  knowledge  of  the  soul 
which  is  so  acquired,  of  course  enables  the  priest  to  give  ghostly  counsel 
and  advice ;  but  such  must  not  be  the  end  of  confession."  He  is  un- 
doubtedly bound,  even  on  such  a  view  of  the  case,  to  observe  secrecy  ; 
but  if  this  obligation  shall  interfere  with  his  means  of  vindicating  his 
conduct,  he  has  only  to  thank  himself  for  his  embarrassment. 

Our  readers  are  probably,  by  this  time,  eager  to  ask  us  two  distinct 
questions,  respecting,  severally,  the  precise  doctrine  held  by  Dr.  Pusey 
on  the  subject  of  the  confessional ;  and  the  exact  practice  which  he  pur- 
sued— the  special  method  which  he  adopted — ^in  confessing  and  absolving 
his  penitents.  We  hope  they  are  so ;  for  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
aiiswer  both  questions,  to,  as  we  trust,  their  entire  satisfaction.  As  re- 
spects doctrine.  Dr.  P.  has  himself  supplied  us  with  the  following  deli- 
l>erate  and  methodized  statement : 

"  1.  I  fully  believe  that  any  sin  will  be  forgiven  by  God  upon  a  deep 
and  entire  repentance,  for  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  alone,  and  that  those  merits  are  .the  only  source  of  all  forgive- 
ness. 

"  2.  I  also  believe  that  '  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  left  power  with 
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hii  Church  to  absolve  all  siniien  who  truly  repent  and  believe  hi  him/ 
Thii  power  I  believe  to  be  miniBtenal,  as  in  baptism,  sinee  it  pleases 
God  to  employ  visible  instruments  in  conveying  his  mercies  to  the  soaL 

''  S.  This  power  I  believe  to  be  ocmferred  on  priests  in  their  ordins- 
tion,  in  the  solemn  words^  *  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  aflke  and 
work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  As 
imposition  of  our  hands :  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  for^vea ; 
and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained :  and  that  wkach  is 
done  in  His  name,  and  according  to  His  will.  He  confirms  in  heaven,  ss 
He  says, '  Whatsoever  ye  i^all  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven: 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.' 

*'  4,  I  believe  that  absolution  is  not  only  a  comfort,  but  is  a  mesni 
of  gmoe  to  the  soul ;  or  rather,  is  a  comfort,  because  it  is  a  means  of 
grsee  to  Uie  soul ;  and  that  God,  through  man,  pronounces  forgivenesi 
of  sins  upon  all  who  truly  repent  and  turn  to  Him. 

"  5.  I  believe  that,  being  a  means  of  grace  with  an  outwaid  visible 
sign,  it  does,  according  to  Uae  teaching  of  our  Church,  in  a  seccmdsiy 
sense,  come  under  the  title  of  '  sacrament,'  and  that  our  homilies  in  thst 
secondary  sense  do  so  call  it,  as  having  '  the  promise  of  foi'giveness  of 
sins'  (although  not  exclusively),  and  an  outward  sign,  ilnposition  of 
hands,  although  the  grace  of  forgiveness  is  not  tied  or  restricted  to  tbat 
act"» 

Dr.  Pusey  has  drawn  up  this  credo  of  his  with  a  degree  of  sagsdty 
which  would  have  done  cmlit  to  the  skill  of  Loyola,  availing  himself  of 
certain  expressions  in  the  ordination  service  and  one  of  the  homilisf, 
with  a  dexterity  which  cannot  but  be  embanassing  to  those  members  of 
the  English  Church  who  impugn  his  teaching.  But,  artfully  as  his  pro- 
positions are  arranged,  and  mildly  as  they  are  expressed,  his  doctrine 
differs  from  the  rankest  Popery  in  no  more  than  one  very  trifling  parti- 
cular. He  does  not  maintain  that  confession  to  a  priest  is  an  indi^* 
sable  condition  of  forgiveness,  and  therefore  does  not  propose  that  it 
should  be  made  unive^ly  compulsory  on  Christians.  The  whole  diffe- 
rence  between  him  and  Rome  is,  that  in  urging  the  use  of  the  confes- 
sional, he  would  invoke  the  aid  neither  of  civil  nor  of  ecclesiastical  pe- 
nalties, neither  of  the  inquisition  nor  of  the  consistory.  Moral  sussioa 
would  content  him — moral  siiasion,  carried  to  the  utmost  of  its  powexs, 
or,  on  occasions,  a  littk  fwrthir.  Yes ;  a  little  further*  **  Dr.  Posey 
and  I,"  says  Mr.  Dodsworth,  '^had  been  associated  together  in  the 
establishment  of  a  sisterhood  of  mercy ;  and  it  was  certainly  an  implied 
and  understood  thing,  though  not  absolutely  enforced,  tbat  the  sisten 
should  use  confession  ;  as  they  all,  in  fact,  do.  I  believe  that  both  be 
and  I  should  have  suppetted,  at  least,  confession  to  any  applicant  &r 
admission,  as  likely  to  contribute  to  her  spiritual  welfare  and  oomfi»t  in 
the  sisterhood."t  ''  I  am  quite  sure,"  responds  Dr.  Pusey,  *'  that  tbe 
accurate  statement  would  have  been,  *  we  certainly  anticipated  that  tbe 
sisters  wauid  use  confession."—''  I  should  expect  this  of  any  institution 

*  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  Dr.  Posey,  pp.  19-23. 
t  A  few  Comiaents  on  Dr.  Posejr^s  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Losdon,  bgr  W. 
Dodiwortb,  p>  6. 
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formed  by  any  one  in  the  EngUsh  Churchy  which  (on  whatever  principle 
it  was  efitahluhedy)  should  propose  as  its  end  and  aim,  to  serve  Christ 
Himself  in  His  poor  and  sick^  I  should  expect  that  it  would  either  melt 
away,  or  that  its  members  would  sooner  or  later,  one  by  one,  come  to 
uae  confession."*     "  Soon  after  the  establishment/'  rejoins  Mr«  Dods. 
w(Vth,  ''  of  the  sisterhood  of  mercy  in  my  lato  parish,  a  young  woman 
came  to  the  house  with  the  view  of  being  admitted  as  a  '  lay'  or  '  serv- 
ing^ sister.   On  my  calling  to  see  her  soon  afler  her  arrival,  she  told  me  at 
once  that  she  could  not  stay,  because,  from  a  conversation  which  she  had 
had  with  Dr.  Pusey,  she  found  that  she  would  be  required  to  use  con- 
fession  ;  and  under  this  impression  she  actually  left  the  institution*     Dr. 
Pusey  tells  me  that  he  does  not  remember  this  case."     "  Again,  in  the 
original  rules  drawn  up  for  the  sisterhood,  under  which  they  lived  for 
aome  time,  and  which  were  read  over  every  week  in  the  community, 
there  was  a  rule,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  me,  '*  on  confession." — 
It  begins  as  follows :  "  Whenever  you  use  confession,  make  your  prepa* 
laUon  as  follows,"  &c.     This  rule  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  on  the 
ground  of  ec(»iomy."t    Moral  suasion,  and  a  little  more.   Why  not?  Dr. 
Pusey  would  expect  that,  without  the  use  of  confession,  such  an  institu- 
tion would  melt  away. 

So  much  for  the  point  of  doctrine.  We  shall  allow  Mr.  Maskell  to 
tie  the  knot  between  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  and  his  practice.  ''  In  hearing 
auricular  confessions,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  in  giving  absolution,  and 
in  assuring  those  who  come  to  you  that  the  grace  which  they  so  receive 
by  your  ministry  is  sacramental,  and  effective  of  the  removal  of  the  guilt 
of  mortal  sin — in  thus  speaking  and  thus  acting,  you  cannot  have  any 
other  guide,  or  authority,  or  teacher,  than  the  Catholic  Church.  To 
her  documents,  canons,  and  decisions,  and  to  the  voice  of  her  theologians 
in  their  books  upon  the  subject,  you  mtist  and  do  refer.  Whatsoever 
you  hold  upon  Uiis  great  Christian  sacrament  is  derived  from  that  source, 
.and  from  that  source  alone ;  and  if  this  be  so  as  regards  your  theory  of 
absolution,  much  more  is  it  as  regards  your  pra^iee  in  hearing  auricular 
confessions.  I  shall  not  enter  into  this  last  point :  it  would  give  you  as 
well  as  myself  sorrow  to  be  obliged  to  do  so.  All  that  need  be  said  is, 
that  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  no  other,  are  your  rules ; 
rules  which  the  common  cry  of  Protestants,  and  the  voices  of  countless 
ministers  and  bishops  of  your  communion,  have  denounced  in  terms  so 
blasphemous  and  fearful,  that  they  are  not  to  be  spoken  of."{ 

Here,  at  last,  we  seem  to  be  on  the  very  eve  of  learning  how  Dr. 
Pusey  proceeded  in  the  practical  work  of  hearing  confessions,— -of  ascer- 
taining  what,  in  method  and  kind  at  least,  transpired  between  him  and 
his  agitated  penitents,  when  he  had  '^  brought  them  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling on  their  knees"  befort  him.  Let  ^gland  think  of  this.  Let 
English  husbands  and  fathers  consider  the  case  of  wives  and  daughters, 
crushed  in  spirit,  lacerated  in  heart  and  in  conscience,  and  dragged  down 
on  their  knees  by  the  lessons  of  a  wretched  fimaticism  to  open  the  aecxets 

*  Renewed  ExpUoatioii,  by  Dr.  Pusey,  p.  21. 

•f-  Fnrttier  CoomientB  on  Dr.  Pusey's  Renewed  EzplanAtion,  p.  ft. 

t  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  p.  60. 
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of  their  lives  there.  Let  England  think  of  this ;  and  if  the  true  faith  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  true  affections  of-  humanity,  he  not  dead  throughout 
the  island.  Dr.  Pusey  will  he  sent  to  the  ohscure  comers  of  it  in  shame 
— and  left  there  to  the  superstitions  and  mummeries  of  a  system  which 
has  earned  the  hatred  of  the  race. 

"  The  rules  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  no  other,  are  your  rules." 
Dr.  Pusey  has  admitted  that  it  is  so  ; — ^not  fitmkly  indeed, — ^rather  in 
his  own  peculiarly  shuffling,  Jesuitical  way ;  but  in  effect,  he  has  fully 
admitted  it.  The  use  of  confession,  he  says,  is  not  by  him  represented 
as  compulsory  on  any, — it  is  lefl  free  to  the  choice,  or  the  rejection,  of  all. 
Be  it  so.  The  Christian  people  may  resist  his  most  artful  persuasions, 
may  defy  his  most  elaborate  rhetoric.  No  doubt  of  it.  But  when  he  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  before  him  on  their  knees  in  fear  and  trem^ 
Uing,  does  he  leave  them  then  to  open  their  griefs  in  their  ovm  way  ?  to 
propose  their  perplexities,  and  take  the  best  ulvice  they  can  get  ?  No, 
Dr.  Pusey  has  them  between  the  jaws  of  the  vice,  and  does  not  &il  to 
turn  the  screw.  "  I  knew,"  says  Mr.  Dodsworth,  *'  what  was  also 
known  to  hundreds  of  other  persons,  that  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  (I  myself  was  one,)  were  in  the  habit  of— receiving  confessions, 
both  from  men  and  women,  of  their  whole  lives,  in  details  as  minute 
as  any  that  can  possibly  be  made  to  a  Catholic  priest;  of  en- 
joining penance,  and  giving  priestly  absolution.  Dr.  Pusey  (I  mention 
it  to  his  honour,)  was  one  of  the  foi^emost  to  commend  the  restoration  of 
this  salutary  practice,  both  by  pi-ecept  and  example.  He  was  the  first 
Anglican  clergyman  who  spoke  to  me  of  its  revival  in  the  Established 
Church  ;  and  I  know  of  many  persons  whom  he  has  led  into  the  prac- 
tice. With  regard  to  what  English  Pi-otestants  most  object  to, — the 
minute  detail  of  sins  in  confession, — it  is  only  right  to  say  that,  so  &r 
as  I  know,  confession  is  required  to  be  at  least  quite  as  minute,  when 
observed  in  the  Established  Church,  as  it  is  in  the  Catholic  Church."* 
All  this.  Dr.  Pusey  concedes,  and  defends.  No  doubt,  there  is  shuffling 
again.  When  he  says,  however,  that  "  the  Church  of  England  does  not 
require  any  one  to  make  confession,  but  if  he  makes  confession,  the  con- 
fession which  she  contemplates  is  a  real  confession  ;" — and  again,  *'  pri- 
vate absolution  is  not  allowed  by  the  rubric  to  any  but  a yW/ confession  ;"t 
—why,  when  he  says  this,  there  is  nothing  left  to  dispute  about.  Still, 
besides  this,  the  fact  does  get  squeezed  out  of  him,  that  he  questions  his 
penitents  in  the  Popish  fashion. 

From  the  heap  of  publications  before  us,  we  have  not  be^i  able  to 
ascertain  conclusively  what  Popish  treatise  or  treatises  Dr.  Pusey  has 
honoured  with  his  confidence  as  a  guide-book  in  hearing  confessions. 
But  we  infer  from  his  frequent  references  to  the  "  Manuel  des  Confes- 
seurs,"  that  he  holds  that  compilation  in  high  esteem,  and  probably 
employs  it.  This  manual  is  extensively  used,  and  relied  on  as  an  au- 
thority, in  France, — facts  which  had  led  us  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
its  contents,  long  before  we  had  any  suspicion  of  these  Tractarian  prac- 
tices.    It  consists  of  seven,  or  perhaps,  since  one  of  them  is  twofold,  of 

*  A  few  CommentB,  &c.,  pp.  5-6. 

f  Renewed  Explanfttion,  p.  11  and  p.  17. 
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eight  distinct  compositions,  collected  and  interblended  methodicall}'  by 
the  Abbe  J.  Graume^  vicar-general  of  Nevers.  They  are,  Ut,  the  anony- 
mous treatise  *'  of  the  priest  sanctified  by  the  charitable  and  discreet 
administration  of  the  sacrament  of  penitence  ;*'  2d,  St.  Alphonso  Li- 
guori's  "  practice  of  confessors  ;"  Sd,  "  notices  to  confessors,"  and 
"  treatise  on  general  confession"  by  the  blessed  Leonard  of  Port-Maurice ; 
4th,  •' instructions  to  confessors"  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo ;  5th,  "ad- 
vices to  confessors"  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales  ;  6th,  "  counsels"  of  St. 
Philip  Neri,  the  founder  of  the  Oratorians  ;  and,  7th,  '^advice  to  con- 
fessoiV  by  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Now,  most  of  our  readers  have  heard 
of  the  "  theologia  moralis  et  dogmatica"  of  Peter  Dens,  as  well  as  of  the 
"  theologia  moralis"  of  Liguori.  In  these  notorious  works  there  are  abo- 
mioations,  grosser  perhaps  and  more  revoltingly  naked,  but  assuredly  not 
worse,  than  in  the  "  Manuel  des  Confesseurs."  And  here  it  would  be 
easy  to  vindicate  our  statement  by  references, — which,  however,  we 
roust,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  allowed  to  withhold. 

We  have  stated  the  grounds  on  which  we  apprehend  it  to  be  probable 
that  Dr.  Pusey  uses  this  manual  as  his  guide  in  hearing  confessions, — 
grounds  which,  all  things  considered,  amount  nearly  to  absolute  proof. 
But  we  have  still  some  further  evidence  to  produce  respecting  the  parti- 
culars  of  Tractarian  confessions, — which  makes  it  quite  certain  that 
nothing  in  the  Romish  books  was  deemed  too  bad  to  be  copied,  or  closely 
imitated,  by  the  Oxford  penitentiary- general  and  his  numerous  coadjutors. 
These  gentlemen,  had  they  so  pleased,  might  have  been  much  more 
communicative  than  they  have  been,  without  the  slightest  violence  to 
the  sacred  seal  of  confession.  But  since  they  have  chosen  to  stand  upon 
their  privilege  and  maintain  a  strict  reserve,  we  and  the  Protestant  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain  at  large  are  much  indebted  to  the  Right  Reve- 
rend  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  for  having  put  one  of  their  penitents  into  the 
^^'itness-box. 

The  mtimacy  of  Dr.  Pusey's  connection  with  the  Church  of  St.  Sa* 
viour's,  Leeds,  and  with  the  system  established  there,  is  well  and  gene- 
rally known ; — in  short,  that  was  one  of  his  normal  schools  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  new  Romanism.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  consequently 
felt  himself  constrained  to  interfere,  and  instituted  an  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  viz.  Messrs.  Rooke,  Beckett,  and  Minster,  touching 
several  things  ind^,  but  mainly  in  reference  to  their  practice  of  receiv* 
ing  confessions.  Long  as  the  following  extract  is,  we  are  sure  that  our 
readers  would  scarcely  forgive  us,  if  we  did  not  afford  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  perusing  entire  the  evidence  of  the  principal  witness. 

"  M A ,  the  wife  of . 

" '  We  have  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's  five  years  next 
February.  I  was  a  candidate  for  confirmation  in  the  year  1 849-  Mr. 
Rooke  and  Mr.  Beckett  instructed  me  before  my  confirmation.  Afler  I 
had  been  under  Mr.  Rooke's  instruction,  he  directed  me  to  go  to  Mr. 
Beckett,  that  I  might  confess  to  Mr.  Beckett.  I  went  to  Mr.  Beckett 
accordingly.  He  asked  me  my  commandments.  He  asked  me  to  think 
over  what  I  had  done,  what  sins  I  had  committed ;  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
liad  been  disobedient  to  my  parents,  and  if  I  had  ever  been  running  out 
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of  night8>  and  caused  my  parents  uneasiness  on  that  account.  He  then 
asked  me  if  I  had  had  any  indecent  connexion  with  any  young  men, 
and  if  I  had  had  any  thing  to  do  with  any  person  but  my  husband,  and 
if  I  had  had  anything  to  do  with  my  husband  before  I  was  married 
to  him.  I  made  a  confession  to  him  of  such  sins  as  I  could  remember 
to  have  committed.  He  then  replied  he  was  sorry,  and  would  pray  for 
me.  He  told  me  to  kneel  down  and  he  would  absolve  me.  I  knelt 
dowui  when  Mr.  Beckett  held  his  hands  over  my  head,  and  in  doing  so 
he  touched  me,  which  alarmed  me,  and  I  jumped  up.  He  said  to  me, 
'  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  won't  hurt  you.'  I  knelt  down,  and  he  then  nud 
he  would  give  me  a  blessing.  I  thought  I  heard  him  saying  something 
to  himself,  but  I  could  not  distinguish  any  words.  When  I  rose  up 
from  my  knees,  Mr.  Beckett  shook  hands  with  me,  and  I  left  the  rooni. 
It  was  in  the  middle  room,  called  Mr.  Minster's  room.  Before  this 
Happened,  Mr.  Rooke  had  told  me  that  he  was  not  a  priest,  and  that  I 
was  to  go  to  Mr.  Beckett  to  absolve  me ;  that  was  the  reason  of  my 
going  to  him  at  that  time.  I  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  the  questions 
put  to  me  by  Mr.  Beckett,  and  was  greatly  distressed.  I  never  told  my 
husband  to  this  day  what  were  the  questions  which  Mr.  Beckett  had 
asked  me.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Rooke  came  to  our  house,  and  told 
me  he  was  about  going  to  the  bishop  of  Ripon  to  be  made  a  priest.  He 
told  me  I  was  to  prepare  myself  for  confession,  and  that  I  was  to  go  and 
confess  to  him  when  he  returned,  that  I  might  take  the  sacrament  on 
Christmas-day.  I  had  not  been  to  Mr.  Rooke  before  he  called  upon  me. 
I  did  not  call  upon  him  on  his  return.  He  came  to  our  house,  and  asked 
me  the  reason  why  I  had  not  been  to  confess  to  him.  I  said  I  had  been 
to  dine  at  my  mother's  on  Christmas  day.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  been 
to  the  sacrament.  I  told  him  I  had  not.  He  called  upon  me  one  day 
shortly  afterwards,  but  some  person  being  in  the  house,  he  asked  me  to 
go  down  to  the  vicarage.  I  went  down  to  the  vicarage  the  same  night 
about  seven  o'clock.  We  had  a  good  deal  about  confession.  I  told  him 
in^  husband  did  not  hold  with  confession,  and  would  not  allow  it.  He 
said  I  must  think  about  it  myself.  I  replied,  that  I  thought  if  a  person 
confessed  to  God  Almighty  it  was  sufficient  He  said  he  and  the  other 
clergymen  were  set  there  to  teach  us.  I  replied,  I  did  not  believe  any 
one  could  forgive  sins  but  God  Almighty.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  be- 
lieved the  Testament  ?  I  said,  I  did.  He  then  said,  had  I  never  looked 
at  that  portion  of  scripture,  in  which  our  Saviour,  before  he  ascended  into 
heaven,  gave  his  disciples  power  to  forgive  sins?  I  said,  yes;  but  I 
thought  our  Lord  only  gave  them  that  power  because  they  had  dwelt 
with  him  upon  earth,  and  I  did  not  believe  any  body  had  that  power 
now.  He  replied.  Oh,  yes,  if  our  sins  are  ever  so  great,  and  they  were 
confessed  humbly,  they  (meaning,  as  I  supposed,  himself  and  their  cler- 
gymen) were  able  to  forgive  them.  Mr.  Rooke  was  apparently  offended 
with  me,  and  I  told  Mr.  Beckett  so,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Rooke  called 
upon  me  again.  ^Upon  one  occasion,  the  last  but  two  or  three,  Mr.  Rooke 
said,  you  must  not  think  when  you  come  to  confess  to  me  that  you 
come  to  a  man  like  yourself,  but  to  confess  to  Gbd  Almighty,  they  b^g 
set  there  as  chosen  by  Him.     1  never  went  to  confession  after  the  fint 
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time.  I  never  came  to  holy  communion  except  immediately  after  my 
confirmation.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  not  do  so  was>  that  I  had  mi. 
derstood  from  Mr.  Rooke  that  they  did  not  admit  persons  to  holy  com- 
munion except  they  had  previously  confessed  a  day  or  two  hefore.  At 
the  time  I  told  my  hushand  I  had  heen  to  confession  he  was  displeased, 
and  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Rooke ;  he  i-eplied,  I  had  no  right  to  tell 
anyhody  I  had  heen  to  confession.  I  told  him  I  thought  we  ought  to 
tell  our  husbands  everything.  He  said,  True ;  they  should  not  he  de- 
ceived ;  but  confession  was  a  thing  we  ought  not  to  tell  them — it  con- 
cerned our  souls,  and  not  our  bodies.  I  told  Mrs.  Hardisty,  either  the 
same  night  or  the  next  morning  after  I  had  confessed  to  Mr.  Beckett,  the 
questions  that  had  been  put  to  me.    I  was  much  distressed.' 

"  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Rooke. 

"  '  I  had  been  ill  before  my  confession  to  Mr.  Beckett.  I  was  very 
miserable  when  I  came  away.  I  did  not  feel  relieved  in  my  mind  after 
confession.  I  cannot  say  I  felt  a  weight  off  my  mind.  I  did  not  feel 
as  I  hoped  to  have  done  after  what  you  had  said.  I  thought  I  should 
have  felt  as  a  new  person.  I  was  unhappy  on  account  of  the  questions 
which  had  been  put  to  me.' 

"  Cross-examined  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Minster. 

'* '  Did  you  at  the  time  of  confession  feel  more  deeply  than  before  V 

'"I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  that  I  was  any  more  |»rdoned  by  con- 
fession.' 

"  '  Did  you  not  at  your  confession  and  before  shed  many  tears  V 

'*  '  I  shed  many  tears  to  think  of  the  crimes  I  had  done,  and  the 
questions  put  to  me.' 

'^  '  Did  those  questions  make  you  think  much  of  your  sins  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  *  Did  you  ever  feel  your  sins  so  much  before  I' 

"  '  No,  sir ;  I  had  never  thought  of  all  these  sins  so  much  before.' 

'' '  It  seems,  then,  that  these  questions  created  in  you  a  feeling  of 
sorrow  and  repentance  V 

^"  'I  felt  troubled,  and  was  anxious  to  know  whether  I  had  done  right 
in  confessing  to  man  or  not.' 

"  •  Did  you  feel,  then,  at  the  time  much  sorrow  and  repentance  ?* 

"  *  Yes ;  I  felt  sorry  for  my  sins,  but  not  that  true  repentance  I  ought 
to  feel.' 

"  '  Seeing  that  you  felt  repentance  and  sorrow  on  these  questions  being 
put  to  you,  you  could  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Beckett  put  these  questions 
from  an  improper  motive  V 

"  '  He  never  used  any  improper  actions  towards  me,  but  the  questions 
were  very  indelicate  ones.' 

"  '  Did  he  question  you  on  the  whole  of  the  commandments  V 

"'Yes,  sir.' 

"  *  Do  you  suppose  these  questions  were  put  to  you  from  an  indelicate 
motive  ?' 

"  '  I  hope  not.     I  jnever  saw  anything.' 

''  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Rooke. 
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•' '  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  confession  was  compulsory  before  coining 
to  holy  communion  V 

"  *  No,  sir.' 

"  '  Were  you  ever  refused  the  holy  communion  because  you  had  not 
previously  come  to  confession?' 

*'  '  By  what  you  said  to  me,  I  understood  that  I  was  not  to  come 
without  confession.' 

"  '  Did  I  recommend  confession  before  coming  to  holy  communion  V 

"  '  Yes,  sir.' 

^'  '  Did  I  not  state  to  you  when  once  in  your  house,  when  talking  of 
the  difficulties  of  confession  on  your  part,  that  it  was  better  to  come  to 
holy  communion  without  previous  confession,  rather  than  stay  away 
from  holy  communion  altogether  V 

"  '  I  remember  a  conversation  something  to  that  effect.     I  did  not 
understand  that  I  was  to  go  to  communion  without  going  to  con- 
fession.' 
.    "  Now,  from  this  evidence,"  says  the  bishop  of  Ripon,  "  I  gathei^, 

1st,  that  Mrs. offered  herself  as  a  candidate  for  confinnation  in 

1 849«  but  never  offered  herself  as  a  subject  for  the  confessional.  2nd, 
that  after  a  certain  period  of  examination,  she  was  directed  by  Mr. 
Rooke  to  go  to  Mr.  Beckett  for  confession  and  absolution.  Srd,  that 
Mr.  Beckett  received  her  under  these  circumstances,  though  not  spon- 
taneously offering  herself,  but  being  required  so  to  do ;  and  that  he  made 
her  submit  to  confession,  as  well  as  to  painful  and  indelicate  questioning ; 
that  he  then  told  her  to  kneel  down,  and  that  he  would  absolve  her. 

4th,  that  Mrs. was  told  by  Mr.  Rooke  that  she  ought  not  to  tell 

her  husband  that  she  had  been  to  confession,  still  less  to  tell  him  what 
had  passed  in  confession.  5th,  that  Mr.  Rooke  pressed  Mrs.  ■■  to  go 
to  confession,  even  afler  he  knew  her  husband  diisapproved  of  it.  6th, 
that  Mr.  Rooke  pressed  her  on  the  subject  of  confession  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  her  under  the  impression,  that  she  never  ought  to  go  to  holy 
communion  without  going  to  confession  to  a  priest  previously ;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  she  never  went  to  holy  communion  more  than  onc^ 
through  dislike  of  confession. 

**  Now,"  the  bishop  proceeds,  "  that  such  has  been  the  public  teach- 
ing at  St.  Saviour's,  is  evident  fVom  the  following  extract  from  a  sermon 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Rooke's  which  was  handed  in  to  me  during  the  investiga- 
tion, and  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  together  with  the  evi. 
dence.  Having  enumerated  other  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  clergy 
of  St.  Saviour's,  he  (addressing  the  whole  congregation)  proceeds  to  say, 
^  Another  grave  charge  brought  against  us  is,  that  we  teach  it  to  be  a  duty 
that  you  should  confess  your  sins  to  your  priest,  by  way  of  preparaUoo 
for  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament  and  for  dying,  in  order  that  you  may 
receive  the  benefit  and  blessing  of  absolution.  Even  our  good  bishop  has 
asked  with  surprise  if  it  be  true  that  we  do  so— extraordinary  to  say ; 
why,  of  course  it  is  true,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  In  the  Prayer- 
Book,  the  Church  puts  the  instruction  into  our  very  mouths ;  for  open 
your  books  at  the  first  exhortation  in  the  communion  office,  which  begins, 
'  Dearly  beloved,  on  — day  next,  I  purpose,  through  God's  assistance  .  ,  .' 
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and  at  tbe  end  of  it  the  priest  is  commanded  to  say  to  each  Jtock,  '  let 
him  come  to  me>  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister  of  God's 
word,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by  the  ministry  of  God's  holy  word,  he 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution/  It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed, 
that  Mr.  Rooke  entirely  omits  all  mention  of  the  special  circumstances 
and  conditions,  under  which  parties  are  to  come  to  their  minister."  * 

Strictly  speaking,  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  results  of  this 
investigation.  But  in  justice  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  we  should  men- 
tion— what  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn — that  he  promptly  applied 
his  official  authority  for  the  correction  of  these  gross  abuses.  Mr.  Rooke, 
who  had  not  been  licensed,  was  forthwith  inhibited ;  and  the  licence  of 
Mr.  Beckett,  the  other  curate,  who  has,  however,  appealed  to  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  York,  was  revoked  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  inquiry.  Mr. 
Minster  was,  and  we  suppose  is,  the  Viear  of  St.  Saviour's.  In  his 
case,  therefore,  discipline  cannot  be  so  easily  or  so  summarily  enforced. 
It  is  painful  to  think  that,  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  such 
conduct  as  this  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  should  have  fairly  earned  for 
him  the  special  approbation  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  0  9%  sic 
omnes  f 

For  these  things  at  Leeds,  Dr.  Pusey  is  responsible.  Minster,  Bec- 
kett, and  Rooke,  were  his  tools,  quite  as  much  as  his  co-adjutors ;  and 
their  share  of  the  guilty  burden — for  we  cannot  otherwise  deem  of  it — 
does  not  lessen,  it  rather  increases,  his.  For  similar  things  in  London^ 
Dr.  Pusey  is  responsible  again.  Everywhere,  his  is  the  subtile,  seduc- 
ing, perverting  spirit ;  everywhere,  he  is  "  one  of  the  foremost"  to  lead 
others  on.  Excesses  may  have  been  committed,  which  he  was  igno- 
rant of,  and  might  have  disapproved ;  still  he  who  impelled  the  whole 
movement  is,  in  a  secondary  sense,  responsible  for  its  wildest  extrava- 
gances. Yes ;  even  for  the  following,  and  wor^e  if  worse  may  be.  "  The 
offices  of  my  ministry j"  writes  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  "  brought  me  into 
contact  with  the  practices  of  the  Tractarians.  I  found  books  circulated, 
containing,  on  the  holiest  subjects,  the  most  exaggerated  tone  of  Roman 
error.  I  found  doctrines  spread,  connected  with  the  asserted  change  of 
the  eucharistic  elements  into  the  most  blessed  body  of  our  Saviour,  more 
deeply  degrading  than  any  to  which  heathendom  has  sunk.  I  found  that 
one,  calling  himself  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  my  close 
vicinity,  could  solicit  secresy  before  he  administered  the  communion-— 
that  he  desired  confession  to  him,  because,  without  confession  to  him  and 
absolution  from  him^  he  could  not  answer  for  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra^ 
ment,  or  the  salvation  of  the  soul ;  thai  he  could  cross  himself  and  the 
recipient  before  each  prayer  ;  and  at  the  reception,  that  he  could  cross 
the  elements,  giving  as  his  reason  why  he  did  so,  that  U  was  the  custom 
of  St.  John  so  to  do  ;  and  that  it  was  proved  to  bb  a  wise  custom  bt 

THB  PACT,  that  ON  St.  JoHN  ONCB  DOING  SO  TO  THB  CUP,  A  DBVIL  ISSUBD 

AND  FtBD  FBOM  IT  ;  that  also  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  direc 
tions  of  bis  own  Church,  but,  with  that  of  Rome,  must  mingle  water 
with  the  wine."f 

*  Latler  to  the  Parishioners  of  St  Saviour^,  &e.  pp.  81—36. 
t  No  PcMe  with  Rome,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Fred.  Ford,  M.A. 
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This  then,  as  reggrdB  the  oonferaioiiftl,  is  our  ease  against  the  Kegius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  Whether  Dr.  Pusey  have  proved  hko^f 
a  traitor  to  his  own  Church,  is  a  <iuestion  which>  though  on  it  also  we  have 
formed  a  very  decided  opinion  of  our  o  wn,  does  not  ooncem  us  here.  Bat 
we  confidently  denounce  him  as  a  traitor  before  a  much  wider  tribund-* 
the  whole  evangelical  churches^  namely,  of  the  Reforroatimi ;  and  what 
we  charge  him  with,  is  an  attempt,  deliberately  made,  portinacioosly 
prosecuted,  and  mournfully  successful,  to  subvert  the  fundamental  piin- 
ciples  on  which  that  great  deliverance  from  priestly  thraldom  waa  achiev. 
ed  for  us  by  our  fethers. 

Incidenttdly  we  have  said  already,  that  we  do  not  accuse  Dr.  Pusey 
of  being,  in  this  particular  of  his  belief  and  practice,  simply  a  Pfeijnst. 
Were  that  our  indictment,  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  evidence  we 
have  produced  would  not  sustain  our  claim  when  we  now  demand  a  ver- 
dict of  *  guUty.'  Between  him  and  the  Vatican  there  is  still  one  un« 
trodden  step ;  a  short  step,  it  is  true,  but  long  enough  to  verify,  even  ia 
his  instance,  the  old  French  proverb-— 

M  Jamais  ni  cheval,  ni  homme, 

N'amenda  d'aller  a  Rome.** 
That  is— - 

**•  Nor  horse  nor  man  e'er  turned  home 

Ought  bettered  by  the  sight  of  Rome." 

He  disavows,  in  part,  the  doctrine  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers,  and  will- 
ingly incurs  the  anathema  launched  by  certain  canons  of  their  XIV. 
Session  ;-*thus :  Can.  VI.  ''  8%  guts  negaverit,  confessionem  sacramen* 
talem  vel  institutam,  vel  ad  salutem  necessariam  esse  jure  divino  ;  out 
dixeritj  modum  secreti  canfitendi  soli  sacerdotij  quern  ecclesia  Catholka 
ab  initio  temper  dbservavit  et  dbsertatj  alienum  esse  ab  insUtuiione  et 
mandato  Chriiti^  et  inverOum  esse  kumanum :  anathema  sit.  Can.  VII. 
Si  guis  dixeritf  in  sacramento  pcenitentice  ad  remissionem  peccatorum 
necessarium  non  esse  jure  divino,  confiteri  omnia  et  sinsula  peccata  mor- 
talia,  quorum  memoria  cum  debita  et  diligenti  prcemeMtatione  habeaiurf 
etiam  occulta,  et  quce  sunt  contra  duo  ultima  decalogi  frascwta^  et 
ctfTumftontuMy  awe  peccati  q>eciem  mutant  • .  •  • ;  anathenoa  sit.  Can. 
VIII.  Si  quis  aixerit^  confessionem  omnium  peccatorum,  qwdem  ecde- 
sia  servatj  esse  impossibilem,  et  traditionem  kumanam  a  piis  ahoUn-' 
dam  ;  aut  ad  earn  non  teneri  omnes  et  singulos  utriusque  sexus  Christi 
fideles  iuxta  magni  concilii  Lateranensis  constitutionem  semel  in  anno, 
et  ob  idsuadendum  esse  Ckristi  Jidelibus,  ut  non  eonJUeantur  tempore 
Quadrigesimee  :  anathema  sit." — Now,  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  assert  the 
divine  institution  of  auricular  confession ;  he  does  not  muntun  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  he  does  not  propose  that  it 
should  be  made  compulsory  on  all  Christians.  He  adopts  as  his  model 
what  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Romish  Church  prior 
to  the  year  1215,  when  the  imperious  Pope  innocent  III.  dictated  this, 
among  other  canons,  to  the  Council  of  Lateian  :  "  Omnis  utriusque  sexus 

•  It  wiU  be  reoollected  that  the  Romsnists  ^Ut  the  tenth 
two  prsospts. 
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JiMiSj  poitquam  ad  annos  discreHonis  pervenerit^  omnia  svm  solus  pec-^ 
caks  eonfiteatur  fideliter  (saltern  semel  in  anno)  proprio  saceidoU^  et 
injuhctam  sibi  poenitentiam  studeat  pro  vinbus  adiraplere."  That  is : 
let  e^Mry  Christian  of  either  sex,  after  he  shcdl  have  attained  tk^  years 
of  discretion,  faithfully  confess  all  his  sins  in  private,  at  least  once  a 
year,  to  his  own  priest ;  ana  to  the  utmost  of  hts  ability,  endeavowr  to 
perform  the  penance  imposed  on  him.  By  this  celebrated  canon>  auri- 
cular confession  was^  for  the  first  tinie>  xnade  universally  imperatiye  in 
the  Popish  Church. 

Again,  it  is  almost  superfluous  for  us  to  say,  that  we  harbour  no  sus- 
picion  whatever  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  induced 
Dr.  Pusey  to  aim  at  the  revival  of  auricular  confession.  He  could  not 
possibly  be  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  abominable  abuses  to  which,  under 
the  best  regulated  system,  and  in  the  most  trustworthy  hands,  the  prac- 
tice is  necessarily  liable.  But  he  must  have  deemed,  most  erroneously 
as  we  believe,  that  the  (scarcely)  contingent  hazards  of  it,  were  greatly 
outweighed  by  its  clear  and  positive  advantages.  That  benefit  may 
often  result  from  it,  we  have  no  occasion,  or  wish,  to  deny.  It  is,  in 
truth,  our  firm  conviction,  that  any  vigorously  healthful  state  of  religion 
among  us,  will  be  attended  by,  what  unhappily  does  not  exist  at  present, 
a  free  use  of  mutual  consultation  and  conference  by  Christians  with  one 
another,  and  with  their  pastors,  respecting  their  difficulties,  weaknesses, 
temptations,  hindrances,  and  discouragements,  in  the  service  of  God. 
The  disburdening  of  a  troubled  conscience,  simply  in  the  confidences  of 
fiiendship,  will  frequently,  by  reason  of  the  strengthening  sympathy 
which  it  secures  fi*om  without,  and  the  benign  affections  which  H  tiu 
mulates  within,  prove  powerfully  instrumental  in  curing  the  sick  soul. 
And  no  doubt,  in  many  instances,  confessions,  as  received  by  Dr.  Pusey 
and  his  friends,  may  have  possessed  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
attainment  of  this  result ;  and  that  apart  altogether  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  ghostly  counsel  administered,  and  from  the  notion  of  a  valid  absolu- 
tion. That  some  real  and  much  apparent  benefit  accrued  from  the  prac- 
tice, we  were  therefore  quite  prepared  to  expect  But  we  would  have 
had  &r  more  reliance  on  the  fundamental  and  permanent  character  of 
the  alleged  effects,  had  they  stood  clear  of  the  formalities  and  details  of 
the  confessional,  and  the  delusion  of  a  priestly  pardon.  All  the  real 
advantage,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  supervened  in  spite  of  these ; 
and  by  these,  an  amount  of  mischief,  utterly  beyond  man's  reckoning, 
has  undoubtedly  been  propagated.  While,  then,  we  willingly  acquit  Dr. 
Pusey  of  all  impure  intentions,  we  do  by  no  means  acquit  him  of  the 
heavy  guilt  which  must  rest  upon  every  one  who  promotes  a  practice  so 
manifestly,  notoriously,  and  necessarily,  corrupt  as  that  of  auricular  con- 
fession. Even  in  the  hands  of  a  married  clergy,  such  as  that  of  Eng-* 
land,  OUT  human  instincts  tell  us  that  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  or  tolerated ; 
though  obviously  it  would  be  safer  there,,than  under  the  administration 
of  men  in  whose  imaginations  an  enforced  celibate  has  generated  an  un- 
natural pruriency.  That  there  have  been  pure  confessors  and  holy  direc- 
tors here  and  there  in  the  world,  may  be  perfectly  true ;  but  it  is  also 
nothing  to  the  purpose. 
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.  Once  more ;  while  we  are  on  the  exculpatory  Bide,  we  may  as  well 
admit  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  having  no  evidence  one  way  or  other, 
Dr.  Pusey  is  free  from  the  coarse  and  vulgar  superstition  of  those  legends 
which  Romanists  do  not  sci-uple  to  employ  in  their  advocacy  of  the  con- 
fessional.  We  suppose  that  the  Dean  of  Bristol's  friend  moves  in  a  far 
lower  sphere  of  thought  than  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hehrew.  ''  We 
read  that  the  devil  was  unahle  to  repeat  the  three  words  to  which  a  cer- 
tain  worldly  knight  owed  his  deliverance  from  him,  who  had  died  con- 
trite, crying,  Domine  mUerere  met.  '  How  came  that  knight  to  escape 
from  you  V  some  one  asked  the  demon.  '  He  said  three  cursed  words,' 
replied  the  fiend,  '  which  delivered  him  from  om*  hands,*  and  which,  if 
God  would  enable  us  to  pronounce  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did,  we 
ourselves  should  be  saved ;  but  the  power  is  taken  from  us.'"—''  A  youth 
about  to  commit  a  crime,  was  moved  by  a  vision  of  Christ  to  go  to  con- 
fession.  Issuing  from  the  wood  with  an  intention  to  confess,  he  met  the 
demon  waiting  for  him  ;  but  the  latter  did  not  recognize  him,  and  in 
reply  said,  *  you  are  not  he  whom  I  am  waiting  for ;  he  is  all  mine,  and 
I  shall  break  his  neck  on  this  spot.'  The  youth,  comprehending  the 
mercy  of  God,  withdrew  into  a  cloister,  and  there  persevered/' — "  Two 
brethren,  wandering  on  mountains  in  Ii^land,  met  a  man  of  short  sta- 
ture, who  fled  from  them  as  they  asked  the  way  ;  but,  as  they  outran 
him,  he  began  to  tell  them  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  served  the  demon, 
to  whom  he  had  made  homage,  and  whose  seal  he  bore  on  his  hands. 
Struck  with  compunction  at  their  holy  words  on  bell  and  heaven,  he 
promised  them  to  confess  his  sins,  and  then  the  demon's  seal  was  effaced 
from  his  hands.  By  their  desire,  to  prove  the  power  of  confession,  he 
.rode  into  the  woods  and  waited  for  the  demon,  who  came,  and  in  answer 
to  his  question,  *  do  you  not  know  me,  your  servant  these  thirty  yean 
back  ?'•— replied,  '  I  never  saw  you  ;  but  I  am  looking  for  him  who  has 
my  seal  on  his  hands.' " — "  Brother  Bernard,  our  monk,"  says  Csesar  of 
Heisterbach,  "  related  to  me  the  fall  of  the  steward  of  a  certain  rich  man, 
who,  after  sinning,  did  not  wish  to  rise  ;  and  perchance,  did  not  wish, 
because  he  could  not,  not  being  able,  from  not  having  the  gift  of  contri- 
tion in  his  heart.  The  name  of  the  man  was  Hildebrand,  living  in  Hoi- 
choyn.  One  day,  being  in  a  wood  with  another,  with  whom  he  had  an 
ancient  quarrel,  by  the  devil's  instigation  he  rose  on  him  and  killed  him. 
When  the  crime  was  known,  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  ;  and  being 
interrogated,  his  countenance  so  betrayed  him,  that  he  was  unable  to 
deny  his  guilt ;  so  he  was  sentenced  to  perish  on  the  wheel.  Meanwhile 
Bertolph  and  John,  two  priests  of  the  town,  took  him  aside  and  exhorted 
him  to  confession  and  contrition ;  but  he  miserably  answered,  '  what 
could  that  profit  me  ? — I  am  condemned  ;'  thus  replying  as  a  man  har- 
dened and  desperate.  After  his  death,  he  appeared,  all  encompassed  with 
flames,  to  Bertolph  sleeping,  while  round  the  house  in  which  he  lay, 
there  was  such  a  tempest  and  crash  of  trees,  that  even  animals  in  the 
stables  were  terrified.  He  declared  that  he  was  eternally  condaomed  on 
account  of  his  despair  in  his  last  moments."  These  legends  are  cuUed 
firom  K.  W.  Digby's  ''  Compitum,"  Book  V.  Chap.  V.,  where  the  euri. 
ous  may  find  much  that  will  interest  them.    Our  readers  may  desm  such 
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things  unworthy  of  tbeir  attention ;  and  perhaps  oar  readers  are  right  But 
they  are  fabJes  nevertheless,  by  which  ropery  has  mightily  profited.  Dr. 
Pusey,  we  presume^  would  look  upon  them>  as  we  do,  with  a  fiiint  smile 
and  a  deep  sadness.  We  have  cited  them  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  say,  that  we  do  noi  charge  him  with  believing  them. 

Our  accusation  is  restricted  to  two  particulars.  But  in  respect  of  these 
two  particulars  it  is  meant  to  be  broad,  direct,  and  unequivocal.  1st,  We 
charge  Dr.  Pusey  with  the  guilt  of  a  deliberate  endeavour  to  corrupt  our 
Protestant  religion,  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  abominations  of 
auricular  eonfesnon  ;  not  confession  in  the  sense  of  a  confidential  confe- 
rence on  the  state  of  his  soul,  spontaneously  sought  by  a  Christian  man 
with  his  Christian  pastor  ;  not  this  at  all>  nor  anything  like  this,  but  a 
repeated,  minute,  inquisitorial  investigation,  by  special  interrogatories, 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  human  consciousness  and  human  error.  Dr. 
Pusey  does  not  affirm  that  such  a  scrutiny  should  be  enforced  on  all 
Christians,  by  physical,  or  legal,  stringencies.  No ;  but  if  his  practice 
of  it  be  correct,  and  if  his  views  of  its  importance  be  sound,  he  is  bound 
to  seek  its  enforcement  by  every  resource  of  ecclesiastical  power.  And, 
Sdly,  Dr.  Pusey  claims  for  the  priesthood,  the  Popish,  and  the  bUuphe^^ 
mou9,  prerogative  of  forgiving  sins — or  granting  absolution  ;  not  hypo- 
thetieally,  on  condition  of  a  true  evangelical  repentance ;  nor  declaratively, 
as  setting  forth  the  terms  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God ;  but  judi- 
cially and  efiectively,  by  the  virtue  of  an  assumed  sacerdotal  privilege* 
What  shall  we  say,  what  can  we  think,  of  the  delusive  serenity  of  con- 
science resulting  from  such  an  absolution?  A  miserable  delusion  it 
must  be ;  but  a  strong,  and  an  abiding  delusion  likewise.  If  it  were 
not  a  delusion,  the  following  thanksgiving  after  confession  would  not  be 
too  strong,  startling  as  its  language  is. — "  Ah,  Lord !  I  have  confessed; 
I  thank  thee.  All  the  fire  of  hell  throughout  an  eternity  would  not 
have  sufficed  for  my  guilt ;  and  thou  hast  given  me  a  remedy  to  aasy  ; 

0  Lord,  I  thank  thee.  This  word— e^o  te  absolvo,'*  (I  absolve  thee,) 
"  rich  in  power,-T-0  how  much  good  has  it  brought  me !  It  has  set  me 
fi^  from  hell,  it  has  confirmed  in  me  the  adoption  of  God,  the  inheritance 
of  paradise,  and  the  friendship  of  angels ;  it  has  brought  consolation  to 
all  heaven,  and  has  made  me  so  full  of  peace,  that,  if  great  was  the  grief 
for  having  offended,  an  hundred  times  greater  is  the  joy  of  having  re- 
pented and  confessed.  For  so  great  favours,  should  I  not  thank  thee 
heartily,  0  my  dear  God,  my  dear  crucified  Love  ?  Ah  !  would  I  had 
not  offended  thee  \  It  is,  however,  true  that  I  will  ofiPend  thee  no  more. 
He  offends  thee  who  has  the  mind  of  the  devil ;  but  I  resolve  at  thy 
feet  to  die  rather  than  offend  thee.  I  am  so  happy  that  I  desire  never 
more  to  trouble  the  quiet  of  my  conscience  with  a  new  sin  ;  nor  to  dis- 
gust thee.  Love  so  dear ;  by  four  tears  of  repentance  thou  hast  pardoned 
me  so  great  injuries  done  against  thee;  where  in  the  world  can  be  found 
any  one  who,  though  offended  in  but  a  little,  would  pardon  for  so  little  ? 

1  say  within  myself, — If  the  words  of  absolution  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  a  priest  in  the  peraon  of  Christ,  bring  me  so  much  good,  so 
much  consolation,  then  what  will  it  be  to  stand  with  thee  in  heaven,  to 
rejoice  with  thee  in  paradise  ?     Accursed  sin  !  thou  hast  deprived  me  of 
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my  God ;  I  abhor  thee,  I  curse  thee.  Blood  of  my  Jesus,  thou  haM 
restored  me  to  the  favour  of  my  God :  I  adore  thee,  I  thank  thee,  dear 
Crucified ;  I  embrace  thee^  dear  my  God,  I  lore  thee.  I  will  love  thee 
ever,  I  will  offend  thee  no  more."*  Such,  in  Italy,  is  the  thanks^ving 
after  confession ;  and  such,  on  Dr.  Pusey's  principles,  might  it,  for  all  we 
can  understand,  be  at  Oxford. 

Dr.  Pusey,  then,  may  not  be  a  Papist.  But  he  believes,  and  he  pia^ 
tises,  rank  Popery.  The  confessional  is  the  right  arm,  and  the  left  also, 
of  the  B.omish  power ;  the  mightiest  instrument  ever  wrought  or  in- 
vented, for  the  spiritual  enthralment  and  degradation  of  mortals.  Let  it 
prevail,  and  the  world  lies  prostrate,  exanimate,  and  terrified,  at  the  feet 
of  a  despotic  priesthood.  The  man  to  whom  you  have  confessed  is  your 
master  in  sudi  sort  as  the  worst  Oriental  tyranny  never  dreamt  of.  You 
have  surrendered  your  soul  to  him ;  your  soul,  and  consequently  your 
religion.  For  you  have  no  religion  at  all — simply  none,  unless  you  have 
it  as  your  own,  a  living  thing  between  the  great  God  and  yourself.  The 
priesUy  theories  of  religion,  are  the  most  intensely  and  incurably  irreli- 
g^oua  theories  ever  conceived,  more  so  than  deism — than  speculative 
atheism  itself.  They  involve  a  personal  renunciation  of  God.  Put  a 
priest  in  the  place  of  God,  by  confessing  to  him  and  receiving  hia  absola- 
tion,  and  you  are  tied  to  him,  dependent  on  him,  a  part  of  him, — as  hie 
own  limb,  or  his  own  finger,  is  his  member.  Sleep  on,  if  thou  wilt,  in 
thy  recklessness,  poor  Protestant  England;  but  suffer  thyself  to  be  told, 
that  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  myrmidons  are  on  thee  like  a  night-mare ;  and 
unless  thou  wilt  awake  violently,  they  will  strangle  thee  in  thy  dreame. 


The  Spirit  and  Scope  of  Education,  in  promoting  the  WeUJ)eing  of 
Society,  From  the  German  of  the  Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Stapf,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  &c.  By  Robbbt  Gobdon.  Edinbuigh : 
Marsh  &  Beattie,  18  Hanover  Street.  London:  Charles  Dolman. 
1851. 

The  Bible:  Its  use  and  abuse;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  BesuUs  of 
the  respective  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches^ 
relative  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  By  the  Rev. 
Paul  Maclachlan.  London :  Charles  Dolman.  Edinburgh:  Marsh 
&  Beattie. 

Wb  have  placed  these  works  together,  because  they  are  closely  con- 
nected, nay,  emanate  from  the  same  source,  and  evidently  have  one  pur- 
pose  to  serve.  Will  our  readers  credit  it,  that  Popery  can  write  books 
on  the  subject  of  Education  and  the  sacred  Scriptures  ?  And  yet  this 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  It  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  it  is 
not  what  it  waa  in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  Word  of  God  was  studiously 
kept  alike  from  priest  and  people ;  nor  what  it  was  at  the  Reformation, 
when  it  put  to  death  its  victims  by  thousands  ;  nor  what  it  was  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  it  enacted  the  horrors  of  the  Inquintion. 

*  ViA  al  Paradiso,  MiUuio  et  Yenesiay  pp.  68,  69. 
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The  old  serpent  is  at  work  again.     He  is  seeking  to  change  his  skin, 
but  change  his  nature  he  cannot.     Popery  educate  I     Why,  its  great 
object  ever  has  been  to  enthral  the  mind.     It  knows.too  well  that  igno- 
tanoe  is  the  mother  of  that  devotion  which  it  commands  on  the  part  of 
its  worshippen.     Its  whole  genius  is  opposed  to  light,— the  light  of  sci- 
enee— the  light  of  literature— the  light  of  philosophy— the  light  of  Scrip. 
ture ;  and  hence  it  has  ever  been  the  foe  of  the  Light-bringer.     Look  at 
its  treatment  of  Qalileo,  whom  it  made  recant  his  errors  on  his  bended 
knees.     It  has  ever  been  the  enemy  of  men  of  genius, — and  remarkable 
enough,  it  has  few.     It  has  no  historian— no  philosopher — no  men  of 
science.     True,  it  can  boast  of  a  Dante,  but  look  at  its  horrid  treatment 
oi*  him  ;  and  a  Fenelon  and  a  Bossuet,  but  they  felt  themselves  tram- 
melled.    It  scowls  into  subjection  every  menttd  effort,  except  in  one 
direction — ^blind  devotedness  to  Mother  Church.     The  priesthood  of  the 
Romish  Church  have  been  in  all  ages  and  m  all  countries  an  ignorant 
and  uneducated  class  of  men,  and  are  so  at  this  day,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  'one  in  a  thousand  of  them  is  really  a  man  of  education, 
and  when  such  an  one  is  found,  they^make  the  most  of  him.   They  put 
their  beet  men  always  in  the  foreground,  leaving  a  miserable  squad 
behind.     Look  at  the  priests  of  Ireland  at  this  moment :  many  of  them 
CIA  scarcely  spelL     Those  of  Spain  and  Italy  are  little  better.     And 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  ! — they  are  forbidden,  on  pain  of  the  highest 
Qenauses  of  the  Church,  to  go  beyond  a  certain  line  m  their  reading. 
The  whole  field  of  literature,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  space, 
oomee  wider  the  ban  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius.     They  are  confined 
to  Aristotle's  philosophy,  and  the  silly  legends  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
rubbiah.mase  of  monkish  tradition.     In  philosophy,  they  repudiate  such 
names  as  Bacon ;  in  science,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  in  poetry,  as  Shakes, 
peare.     The  only  literary  man  we  are  acqua'mted  with  among  them  is 
Ling^;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Geddes,  who,  by  the  bye,, 
was  half  a  Protestant,  for  he  used  sometimes,  as  we  learn  firom  his  me- 
moir, to  attend  the  parish  church.    Where  were  our  poets — our  philoso- 
phera— ^ur  men  of  science  and  literature,  before  the  Reformation  %    Per- 
h^  our  Romish  friends  will  tell  us  of  Chaucer  and  Erasmus^-the  one 
only  illustrious,  because  he  is  the  first  English  poet  we  have ;  the  other 
all  but  a  Protestant     But  see  what  the  Reformation  wrought  in  this 
respect ;    It  broke  off  the  fetters  with  which  Popery,  for  ages,  had  been 
enchaining  the  mind,  and  with  which  it  was  weighed  down  to  the  dust, 
and  under  which  it  was  groaning,  and  bade  it  go  firee.    Scarcely  had  the 
Reformation  dawned  on  the  world,  when  a  rida  harvest  of  mental  firuit 
was  gathered  in.     Learning  in  all  its  departments  made  vast  advances, 
and  the  schoolmaster  came  abroad.    In  ten  years,  education  made  greater 
progress  m  the  land,  than  it  had  done  in  ten  hundred  before.   We  there- 
fore affirm,  that  it  is  contrary  alike  to  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  Popery 
to  educate,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term*    Educate,  and  its  occupation  is 
gone.     It  is  education— Bible  education— that  wUl  be  its  downfall,  and 
thai  it  knows  full  weU.     What  meaneth,  then,  the  wntmg  of  such 
worka  aa  these,  and  their  translation  too  into  English  ?     We  wj«wer,  it 
ia  a  sign  of  the  tunes.    It  is  an  artful  stroke  of  the  enemy.    This  is  an 
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educating  age,  and  for  Popeiy  to  hold  back  would  be  to  betray  its  boae 
character.     It,  therefore,  comes  forwavd,  and  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  by  lustily  bawling  out  with  the  crowd,  "  Educate,  educate/' 
But,  ah  me,  what  a  substitute  for  education  !     It  is  indeed  the  ''  giving 
a  stone  for  bread,  and  a  serpent  for  fish."     We  have  first,  in  the  book 
before  us,  some  fine-spun  liberal  sentiments.     This  liberality  rolls  on* 
until  it  comes  to  a  dead  halt.     And  when  the  writer  thinks  he  has  you 
fairly  impressed  with  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  Romish  Church  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  you  have  been  brought  into  a  nice  unsuspecting 
fVame,  then  he  slyly  introduces  you  into  the  real  arcanum  of  the  system. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
affections — a  great  deal  about  gymnastic  exercises  and  good  manners, 
and  even  about  the  Bible,  but  "  woe  worth  the  day,"  we  finally  end  in 
the  quagmire  of  penance  and  confession,  and  the  lives  of  saint  *'  this" 
and  saint  "  that,"  beginning  with  the  worship  of  Mary  the  Virpn* 
What  will  our  readers  say  to  the  following  I ''  The  most  powerful  of  these 
is  the  feeling  of  child-like  and  pious  veneration^r  the  Virgin  mother  rf 
Jeaite  ChrisL    The  purity  and  benevolence  of  her  maternal  character, 
the  deep  meaning  both  of  her  words  and  her  silence,  as  mentioned  by 
the  Evangelists,  her  sincere  humility,  and  the  unspotted  veil  of  virginal 
purity,  which  is  spread  over  her  whole  existence,  possess  charms,  which 
are  peculiarly  attractive  for  young  and  feeling  souls,  and  which,  lar  from 
estranging  them  fi^m  God,  raise  them  powerfully  towards  Him.     For, 
if  they  love  and  honour  her,  whom  the  messenger  of  heaven  hfuled  aa 
*'  Mary,  full  of  grace,"  they  love  and  honour  her  as  the  Mother  of  Jesua 
Christ,  consequently  they  love  and  honour  her  for  his  sake.    Accordingly, 
the  more  affectionately  they  cling  to  the  Redeemer's  Mother,  the  more 
warmly  are  they  attached  to  their  Redeemer  himself,  and  the  more 
horror-stricken  do  they  start  back  from  sin.     Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  intercession  of  the  most  lovely  and  beloved  of  mothers  should 
be  disregarded  by  Him,  who  is  her  son,  and  who  is  also  charity.     But 
facts  sp^,  and  experience  shows,  what  an  impulse  was  formerly  given 
to  the  relisious  feelings  of  youth,  by  practices  of  devotion  to  the  mother 
of  God ;  u>r  instance,  by  the  congregations  which  were  formed  in  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  by  occasional  pious  exercises,  performed  there 
in  her  honour. 

"  Another  feeling,  with  which  children  should  be  inspired,  and  whidi 
is  similar  in  its  nature  and  effects  to  the  fonner,  is  that  of  a  lively  vene. 
ration  for  their  guardian  angeia.  The  educator  should,  therefore,  habi* 
tuate  his  pupils  to  the  frequent  remembrance  of  their  angels'  presence. 
This  habit  will  greatly  heighten  and  refine  their  feeling  for  what  is 
heavenly,  and  will  be  a  powerful  preservative  for  their  innocence  agsinat 
the  allurements  of  seduction.  Much  is  contained  in  the  short  admonisii* 
ment,  which  Jesus  Christ  gives  when  he  says,  "  See  that  you  despise 
not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  to  you  that  their  angels  in  heaven 
always  see  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  There  is,  in  &ct, 
nothing  more  easy  for  children  than  to  acquire  a  habit  of  thinking  of 
their  guardian  angels.  A  firiendly  intercourse  seems  to  be  kept  up  be- 
tween children  and  the  angel  world.     Innocent  and  happy  children  love 
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to  speak  of  angels^  to  think  of  them,  and  to  dream  that  angels  flit  around 
them.  The  angels,  on  the  other  hand>  must  necessarily  love  the  unsul- 
lied innocence  oi  childhood,  and  feel  a  lively  interest  in  its  preservation* 
**  They  are  the  beings,  who,"  to  use  the  language  of  a  flowery  writer, 
'*  hold  familiar  converse  with  the  soul  of  the  slumbering  babe,  and  who 
soften  with  softest  smiling  the  ruddy  purple  of  its  lips."  Almost  the 
same  remarks  might  be  made  on  the  honour  to  be  paid  to  the  saints,  as 
also  to  their  images  and  relies,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  What  a  powerful  influence  was  not,  and  is  not  still  in  many 
places,  exercised  upon  the  religious  sentiments  of  youth  by  the  veneration 
paid  to  Sabt  Louis  Gonzagna,  and  by  the  pious  exercises  during  the  six 
weeks  preceding  his  festival,  instituted  in  his  honour  ?" — After  this  we 
need  only  say,  from  such  a  system  of  education  may  God  defend  our 
country  and  deliver  our  children  !  What  have  we  here  but  the  inculca- 
tion of  the  grossest  idolatry,  as  rampant  as  that  of  the  fire,  worshipper  of 
Persia,  the  devil-worshipper  of  Ceylon,  the  sun-worshipper  of  China,  or 
the  idol-worshipper  of  India!  Verily  we  have  here  **Gods  many," 
which  the  child  is  to  be  educated  to  f^  down  and  worship,  the  Virgin 
Mary — guardian  angels — saints — images — relics — the  old  shoes  of  some 
profligate,  but  saintad  nun — or  the  big  toe  of  some  profligate  but  sainted 
monk.  Is  this  education — religious  education  ?  Yet  it  is  the  education 
— the  only  education  of  Popery.  A  more  arrant  insult  to  mind,  a  more 
flagrant  imposition  on  the  immortal  spirit  of  man,  the  arch  enemy  could 
not  invent.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  term  to  call  such  trumpery  "  educa- 
tion," and  a  perversion  of  the  word  to  say  that  the  system  which  incul- 
cates such  trumpery  is  a  religion. 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  work  before  us.  Think  of  Popery  writing 
on  the  Bible.  Why,  the  thing  is  a  great  public  farce.  Popery,  whose 
whole  history  is  one  of  bitter  and  blood-thirsty  antagonism  to  the  Bible, 
whose  entire  energies  have  been  expended  in  seeking  to  oppose  and  put  out 
of  being  the  Wonl  of  God  !  The  Bible,  we  affirm,  has  had  no  greater 
enemy  on  earth,  than  Popery.  It  has  garbled  it  in  translating  it. 
It  has  mangled  it  in  adding  to  and  taking  fi!om  it.  It  has  conceeded 
it  from  the  people,  and  attached  a  curse  to  the  reading  of  it.  It  has 
chained  and  locked  it  It  has  banished  it  finom  its  churches,  and 
prevented,  by  imprisonment  and  confiscation  and  fine,  its  circulation, 
as  witness  the  fate  of  Count  Guacciardini.  It  has  committed  it 
to  the  flames.  And  yet  we  have  here  a  champion  for  its  use,  and  a 
protester  against  its  abuse,  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Mac- 
lachlan  !  Could  history  be  extinguished,  and  the  past  fifteen  hundred 
years  of  Popish  apostasy  and  Popish  doings  be  obliterated,  then  the  Rev. 
Paul  Madachlan  might  have,  perhaps,  made  bold  to  come  forward  in  the 
attitttde  he  now  assumes  ;  but^  as  unfortunately  neither  of  these  things 
can  take  place,  we  merely  say  that  his  coming  forward,  in  coimection  with 
the  Bible,  is  simply  ridiculous.  Until  he  can  silence  the  voice  of  the 
past,  it  is  rank  presumption  to  come.  Will  the  public^will  the  veriest 
simpleton  believe  in  his  sincerity  *  They  will  take  &cts  in  preference  to 
his  statements,  however  lustily  affirmed ;  and  on  the  groimd  of  these, 
they  will  j  udge  for  themselves.  Why,  the  sovereign  distinction  of  Popery 
is  this,  that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  un. 
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weariedj  implacable  enemy  of  Aie  BiUe.  It  well  knows,  that  if  the  BiUe 
he  true,  it  mast  be  fiibe.  It  inetinctively  shrinks  from  approximation  to 
the  Word  of  God.  In  the  mirror  of  dirine  truth  it  does  not,  and  dare  not 
look,  for  fear  of  discovering  its  own  hideous  deformity.  It  seems  to  have 
the  nervous  suspicion,  that  there  are  latent  here  die  dements  of  its  com- 
ing destruction.  Yes,  herein  is  the  rod  of  God's  power,  which  shall  smite 
the  impious  lie  into  Uie  dust  for  ever.  Popery  an  advocate  of  the  Bible  ! 
Why,  there  could  not  be  a  greater  misstatem^t  of  fact,  and  certainly 
not  a  more  ludicrous  association  of  things.  But  we  have  her  in  the  book 
before  us  puttmg  on  her  softest  smiles,  and  addressing  us  in  something 
like  the  following : — *'  Dear  friends — ^you  are  all  in  a  mistake  ;  I  have 
ever  loved  the  Bible,  and  do  love  it,  and  desire  to  spread  it.  Don't  be. 
lieve  that  lying  vampire  History.  There  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
Pope's  Bull  against  the  Bible,  nor  such  a  thing  as  any  one  imprisoned 
for  the  reading  of  it,  nor  such  a  thing  as  any  one  tortured  and  pat  to 
death  in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  on  account  of  it.  No  I  nor 
such  a  thing  as  an  Inquisition  at  all !"  Notwithstanding  these  smooth 
things,  and  that  shower  of  smiles,  which  the  scarlet  lady  would  aeeki  in 
these  days,  to  shed  down  upon  us,  we  are  pertinacious  enough  to  believe 
tiiat  her  fine  speeches  are  gilded  falsehoods ;  and  we  cannot  help  adding, 
concerning  herself,  that,  if  there  be  a  father  of  lies,  she  is  the  mother. 
The  author  of  the  book  before  us— a  piece  of  the  silliest  rhodomantade  from 
beginning  to  (aid — attempts  to  come  forward  to  the  rescue  of  the  Romish 
Church,  which,  he  says,  in  the  matter  of  the  Scriptures,  has  been  foully 
aspersed.  He  makes  the  bold  assertion  that  "  the  Catholic  Church  uses 
the  Bible,  but  that  Protestantism  abuses  it,"  and  that  in  this  lies  the 
distinction  between  the  two.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  text,  on  which 
the  book  is  written,— with  what  vulgar  impotency  we  shall  in  a  few 
sentences  show.  From  first  to  last  the  whole  work  is  a  rude  Irish  tinde, 
full  of  blundering  misstatement,  malignant  folsity,  and  laughable  grandi- 
loquenee.  The  author  begins  by  declaring  that  tradition  is  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  inspired  Scriptures,  and  that,  being  of  equal  authority, 
no  matter  however  inconsistent  with  the  written  word,  or  however  much 
opposed  to  it,  it  is  to  be  equally  believed  and  obeyed  with  the  contents 
of  the  volume  which  we  call  the  Bible.  He  has  not  the  sen&e  to  see,  at 
the  outset  of  the  argument,  that  there  can  be  no  parity  of  reasoning  be. 
tween  Popery  and  Protestantism  on  such  premises.  The  premises  are 
eniarg^ed  beyond  what  Protestants  admit,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  argument  between  them.  We  would  seriously  advise  this  said  priest, 
Mr.  Paul  Maclachlan,  to  go  through  Dr.  Whateley's  Logic  Is  there 
any  logic  at  all  in  the  Romish  Church  ?  We  fear  not,  from  the  speci- 
men here  presented.  Protestants  deny  that  anything  whatever  has  a 
right  to  the  name  or  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  exc^t  what  haa  been 
given  to  man  in  the  inspired  and  completed  Record.  Had  the  author 
started  iif  his  argument  from  these  premises,  then  the  argument  might 
have  gone  on  in  fairness  ;  but  widening  the  premises  to  embrace  any* 
thing  else,  it  is  manifest  that  the  argument  is  instantly  at  an  end.  Men 
might  call  anything  they  like  the  Bible,  as  the  Mormons,  for  instance, 
do ;  but  to  do  so,  and  then  attempt  to  argue  with  others,  who  repudiate 
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•oeh  aa  opinioD«  or  belief,  as  <m  equal  groiiiidB»  is  juat  aheer  absuidky. 
We  deny  out  and  out  that  tmdition  has  any  claim  whatever  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  aaeied  canon  ;  or  that  any  limitation,  by  the  control  of  the 
Church  or  otherwise,  ia  to  be  put  on  the  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
each  man  for  himMlf :  and  this  we  shall  prove  by  two  passages  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves.     As  to  the  first,  it  is  expressly  declared, 
"  And  I  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  Book,  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto 
him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book.     And  if  any  man  shall 
take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take 
away  his  pert  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from 
the  things  that  are  written  in  this  book."     And  as  U>  the  second,  the 
command  is, "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  etenud 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me."     And  what  were  the  Bere- 
ans  eommended  for  by  the  inspired  penman,  above  the  Tbessaloniaas  f 
Was  it  not  fer  this,  '*  that  they  searched  the  Scriptures  for  themselves, 
to  see  if  these  things  were  so  V     If  tradition  be  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Scriptures— be  in  &ct  the  Scriptures-— how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in 
almost  everything  it  opposes  the  written  word  ^     Can  the  Scriptures 
o[]pose  themselves  ?     Can  they  speak  truth  and  falsehood  at  the  same 
time  %  for  if  two  things  be  opposite,  the  one  must  be  true,  the  other 
•fiike.     The  author  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  Church  of  Rome  pays  the 
Qtmest  reverence  to  the  sacred  Scriptures;  that,  asaproof  of  thu,  ''the 
sacred  volume  is  placed  with  great  pomp  on  some  desk  or  table  in  the 
midst  of  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Church,  when  they  meet  to  discuss 
ecclesiastical  questions  ;  that  there  is  nothing  that  Ca&olics  reverence  so 
much,  next  to  the  Holy  Wafer."     What  childish  blasphemy  !     Here  a 
piece  of  bread,  baked  by  human  hands,  and  which  one  may  carry  on  the 
tip  of  his  finger,  is  exalted  above  the  Word  of  God.     He  informs  us  that 
the  Romish  Church  was  the  great  preserver  of  the  Bible,  and  promoted 
its  circulation  in  every  age.     He  seeks  to  astound  us  with  the  &ct,  that 
"  Charles  the  Bold  caused  one  copy  of  the  Gospels  to  be  vnritten  for  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denb,  and  another  for  the  Abbey  of  Fleuri,  and  that  from 
1457  to  1546  there  were  265  editions  of  the  Bible."     Has  he  read 
Layaid's  Nineveh  ?     Does  he  remember  what  is  said  by  him  of  the  Nes. 
torian  Christians  ?  of  the  attempt  to  proselytise  them  to  Popery  by  Jesui- 
tical missionaries ;  and  of  what  they  put  into  their  hands,  as  their  manual 
of  fiiith— not  the  Scriptures,  but  some  silly  legends  of  saints,  and  some 
picture  daubs  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostles!     He  boasts  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  .five  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  nearly  a  hundred  years 
— and  what  was  this?     Why,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
•lone  has  issued,  in  less  than  half  the  time,  nearly  twenty  million  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  I  comprising  at  least  a  thousand  editions,  and  in  138 
languages !     We  oppose  fact  to  fact,  and  we  need  not  aak  on  which  aide 
the  weight  of  argument  lies.     Add  to  these  what  the  various  Bible  So- 
cieties, and  the  various  sections  of  the  Protestant  Church  have  done,  in 
the  ause  of  Bible  drculation,  and  this  boasted  feet  is  literally  demolished  ! 
We  are  next  introduced  to  what  the  author  terms  the  happy  results 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  we  are  told  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  this  chapter,  that  it  was  by  the  circulation  of  the  Seriptftrea 
that  the  imtnediate  successors  of  the  apostles  succeeded  in  converting  the 
nations  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel.     Why,  what  has  thu  to  do  with  the 
Romish  Church  %   She  had,  at  this  time,  no  existence  whatever.     What 
had  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles  to  do  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  ?  literally  nothing.    They  knew  there  was  a  Church  at  Rome, 
the  same  as  at  Antioch  and  Ephesus,  and  so  on ;  but  they  recognised 
not  her  jurisdiction,  and  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  that  Church  ; 
and  when  she  began  in  the  third  century  to  put  forth  her  claims  to  su- 
periority, they  uniformly  repudiated  and  resisted  her  authority ,^until 
that  repudiation  took  form  and  body  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  standing 
Protest  against  the  presumption  of  Rome,  in  the  matter  of  assumed 
pre-eminence,    at  this  day.      Then,    we  are  told   of  the    continued 
triumphs  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  by 
the  means  of  the  Scriptures.     We  are  reminded  of  her  success  among 
the  Moors  of  Spain, — all  by  the  employment  of  the  Scriptures.     We 
declare,  as  established   by  every  Historian  and  Traveller,    that  the 
conversions,  which  took  place  among  the  heathens  by  the  agency  df 
the  Romish  Church,  were  never,  in  any  one  case,  by  the  Scriptures  ; — 
but  in  this  wise:  Wherever  an  army  was  victorious  in  conquering  a 
coimtry  or  a  people,  Romish  priests  uniformly  followed  in  the  track  of 
victory.    Romanism  was  therefore  generally  enforced  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  on  the  conquered — as  in  this  very  instance  of  the  Moors,  which 
he  so  confidently  quotes,— as  by  the  Spaniards  also,  in  their  conquest 
of  South  America,  among  whose  inhabitants  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  Scriptures  to  be  seen.    Another  plan  was  this ;  they  artfully  suited 
their  teaching  to  the  idolatrous  notions  and  practices  of  the  natives,  whom 
they  sought  to  convert.     This  is  amply  proved  b}'  the  semi-heathenism 
of  the  South  American  Indians,  who  all  profess  to  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity ;  and  also  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
China.     Conversion  is  not,  and  never  was,  the  result  of  Bible  teaching 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  the  very  reverse.     But  we  ask,  how  is  it 
possible  that  such  could  be  the  case,  when  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  is  positively  forbidden  by  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  and  is 
declared  by  said  Bull  to  be  "  heretical  and  pernicious  ?" — The  author 
passes  on  from  the  use  of  the  Bible  by  Popery,  to  its  abuse  by  Protestants; 
and  we  have,  for  the  first  specimens  of  this  abuse,  the  innumerable  divisions 
that  exist  among  Protestants.     We  deny  that  these  divisions  exist  to 
the  degree  that  the  Rev.  Paul  Maclachlan  and  Popery  represent.    There 
is  no  division  at  all  as  to  taking  the  Bible  as  the   only  and  inalien- 
able  rule  of  Faith, — all  are  agreed  to  a  man  on  this.     Then,  all  are 
equally  agreed  as  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  Revelation  contained  in  their 
respective  Confessions  of  Faith, — as  for  instance,  the  Augsburg,  Bdgian, 
Scotch,  English,  and  Westminster  Confessions  are  the  same.     The  divi. 
sions  that  exist  are  only  superficial ;  like  the  rents  in  the  earth's  tur- 
&ce,  but  which  terminate  there,  and  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
solidity  of  the  globe  itself.     When  a  common  foe,  in  the  form  of  Infi- 
delity  or  Popery,  has  to  be  assailed,  then  the  unity  of  Protestants  is 
brought  out  and  evinced.     The  union  of  Protestants  is  real,  though  not, 
it  may  be,  at  all  times  apparent.     The  union  of  Popery  is  apparent,  not 
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real.     Why,  we  have  to  begin  with  the  fathers  contradicting  each  other, 
as  well  as  sometimes  contradicting  themselves.   We  have  Augustine  con* 
tradicting  Jerome,  and  ChrysOstom  contradicting  Origen,  and  Athanasius 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  so  on.     We  find  Augustine,  the  greatest  favou- 
rite of  Popery,  enumerating,  in  his  day,  as  many  as  ninety-nine  different 
hereaes.     Then  we  have  the  Augustinians,  the  Franciscans,  the  Ere- 
mites, the  Benedictines,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Jesuits,  each  varying 
with>each  other;  and  further,  we  have  theStylites,  the  Flagellants,  the 
Portroyalists.     Is  this  unity?     It  is  the  unity  of  the  "Happy  Family" 
that  one  may  see  in  the  streets  of  London,  where  birds  and  beasts  of  prey 
are  confined  with  the  animals  on  which  they  feed.     Remove  but  the 
cause  of  their  unity — ^well-filled  stomachs — and  the  stronger  instantly 
fall  on  the  weaker,  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  helpless  victims  of  their 
ferocity,  notwithstanding  all  their  seeming  satisfaction  with  each  other 
a  little  before.     There  r^ly  was  no  unity,  though  there  appeared  to  be 
•o.     The  boasted  unity  of  Popery  is  a  mockery  and  a  lie.     It  is  the 
tmity  of  the  Happy  Family. The  author  then  passes  on  to  the  haz- 
ardous statement  that  Protestantism  engenders  civil  strife ;  and  he  begins 
most  luminously  to  prove  his  proposition  by  affirming  **  that  the  refor- 
mation, at  the  period  of  its  introduction  into  any  country,  eiiher  found 
thai  country  in  a  state  of  ciwl  commotion,  or  threw  it  into  that  state." 
Was  there  ever  anything  so  childish  as  this — "  either  found  that  coun- 
try" in  a  state  of  civil  commotion  ?    We  are  here  informed,  that  there 
were  countries,  in  which,  when  the  reformation  visited  them,  civil  dis. 
sension  reigned, — and  yet  he  charges  this  dissension  home  to  Protestant- 
ism.    This  is  a  specimen  of  the  utter  exaggeration,  and  oflimes  absolute 
nonsense,  with  which  the  book  is  written.     The  veriest  boy  at  school 
would  not,  and  could  not,  commit  such  egre^ous  blunders.    But  having 
admitted  the  fact,  ''that  there  were  civil  dissensions  in  countries  to  which 
the  reformation  came,"  pray,  where  is  the  difference  ?     Supposing  it  true 
that  Protestantism  was  the  cause,  in  some  instances,  of  civil  strife, — what 
was  the  cause  in  the  other  ?  Popery ;  so  that  here  they  are  on  a  par.    We 
deny,  however,  that  Protestantism  in  itself  is,  or  can  be,  the  cause  of  war- 
fare of  any  kind ;  but  was  it  to  be  expected  that,  enslaved  as  the  nobility 
were  by  the  Church,  politically  as  well  as  religiously,  and  in  bondage,  as 
the  populace  were  to  the  Church  and  the  nobility  together,  either  the 
one   or  the  other  should   be  able  to  pass  from  their  state  of  servility 
into  a  condition  of  liberty,  without  a  struggle ;  or  that  they  should  all 
at  once  settle  down  into  the  calm  possession  of  this  newly-gained  free- 
dom.    But  why  accuse  Protestantism  of  what  Popery  is  directly  and 
alone  the  cause  ?    It  was  Popery  that  excited  the  people  to  rebel,  by  its 
mnbition,  and  rapacity,  and  cruelty  combined.     Who  aroused  the  popu- 
lar indignation  by  the  burning,  in  Smithfield,  of  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
and  hundreds  more  in  England;  and  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  George 
Wishart,  and  Walter  Mill  in  Scotland  ?  And  even  after  the  Reformation 
had  advanced,  did  not  the  Popish  Pharaoh  stiU  struggle  to  detain  the 
people  in  bondage,  and  would  not  let  them  go  ?     Di^  ^^''L  3?    r?!^"'t' 
and  Popish  nobles,  incited  by  the  blood-thirsty  cruelty  of  Mother  Ohurch, 
unaheath  the  sword,  and  put  it  not  up  again,  until  it  was  drunk  with 
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blood?  and  wen  there  no  eiyil  wan  before  the  refonnation — no  wan  of 
the  Roses — ma  wan  of  the  Medici-— no  wan  of  the  Quelphs—  no  wan 
of  the  Cond^s— no  Crusades — ^no  Thomas  A'Kempis — ^no  Peter  the  Her- 
mit ?  Alas  for  thy  reading,  or  thy  memory,  or  thy  authonhip,  Mr. 
Paul  Maclachlan !  and  we  give  thee  these  as  a  mouthful  to  chew  the 
cud  upon  in  the  meantime !     Poor  innooent  Popery ! 

The  fourth  cheater  of  this  precious  book  informs  us  that  Protestantism 
is  hostile  to  literature,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  in  one. — The  man  who 
could  make  this  assertion  must  be  little  short  of  a  bom  fool.  Every  one 
knows,  that  up  to  the  Refonnation,  learning  was  in  the  most  miserable 
condition  Literature  had  had  no  accessions  to  its  stores  since  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  and  Homer,  and  ^Bschylus,  and 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  Cicero,  and  Livy ;  and  were  these  the  disciples 
of  Romanism  ?  Point  out  a  single  work  of  literary  importance  from  the 
origin  of  Popery  to  that  of  Protestantism.  Throughout  that  long  dreary 
night  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  yean'  duration,  where  was  the  single 
literary  production  of  acknowledged  merit  ?  We  have  the  writings  of 
Bede,  and  Sootus,  and  John  of  Fordoun,  but  they  are  nothing  remark, 
able ;  and  we  have  the  poetry  of  Dante,  the  best  and  the  bitterest  por- 
tion of  which  is  directed  against  Popery  itself.  Where  is  the  single  dis. 
covery  in  science  that  it  sanctioned  ?  Not  one ! — But  we  will  be  told  of 
Cario  Doltschi,  and  Murillo,  and  Raphael,  and  the  Camcci,  and  the 
Medici,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Yes,  and  read  the  lives  of  these  illua. 
trious  men,  and  where  such  have  been  written,  they  uniformly  tingle 
with  bitter  scorn  of  their  Popish  patrons — ^popes,  cardinals,  and  what 
not.  What  says  our  author  to  the  following  morceau  from  the  lifo  of  the 
last  of  these :  **  This  stupid  cardinal  (Salviatri)  sent  to  me  in  about  eight 
days,  ordering  me  to  bring  my  book  with  me,  but  I  went  to  him  without 
it  As  soon  as  I  came  into  his  presence,  he  said  to  me,  '  Where  is  this 
fimtastical  work  of  youn?  have  you  finished  it?'  I  answered,  'Most 
revermd  sir,  I  have  not  finished  my  fantastical  work,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  nor  can  I  finish  it,  unless  you  give  me  wherewithal  to  enable 
jne.'  Scarce  had  I  uttered  these  words,  when  the  cardinal,  whose  phy- 
siognomy was  more  like  that  of  an  ass  than  a  human  creature,  began  to 
look  more  hideous  than  before,  and  immediately  proceeding  to  abusive 
language,  said, '  I'll  confine  you  on  board  of  a  galley,  and  there  you  will 
be  glad  to  finish  the  work.'  As  I  had  a  brute  to  d^  with,  I  used  the 
language  proper  on  the  occasion,  which  was  as  follows:  '  My  Lord,  when 
I  shall  be  guilty  of  crimes  deserving  the  galleys,  then  }-ou  may  smd  raa 
thither ;  Imt  for  such  an  offence  as  mine,  I  am  not  afraid.  Nay,  I  will 
tell  you  more ;  on  account  of  this  ill-treatment,  I  will  not  finish  the 
work  at  all ;  so  send  no  more  for  me,  for  I  will  not  come,  unless  I  am 
dragged  hither  by  the  city  guards."— We  add  to  this,  that  these  same 
Popish  patrons  of  art  were  the  death  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Car- 
jacci. — ^having,  out  of  spite,  paid  him  the  price  of  his  last  picture  in  cop- 
per— the  weight  of  which  was  so  heavy  to  carry,  that  perspiring  mttch, 
and  catching  cold,  he  fell  into  a  consumption,  and  speedily  died.  True;» 
there  have  been  some  splendid  productions  of  genius  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  were  they  produced  from  the  pure  patronage  of  the 
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Arts?    Was  it  not  for  the  ptirpose  of  scenicaily  representing  the  super* 
stitioRs  of  the  System  ?     She  fortunately  had  genius  to  deal  with,  but  a 
daub  or  a  master-pieee  was  all  the  same  to  her ;  and  the  fact  of  the 
matter  was,  that  the  reverend  fathers  did  not  know  the  difference*— The 
great  masters^-whose  works  we,  Protestants,  so  much  admire,   were 
alIo\¥ed  to  pine  and  perish  in  obscurity.     And  as  to  sculpture  she   has 
no  illustrious  names.     The  specimens  in  this  department  of  art,  which 
she  possesses,  are  chiefly  those  of  ancient  Qreece.     Perhaps  she  lays  claim 
to  Phidias  ! !     But  see  what  advances  literature,  and  art,  and  science 
have  made  since  the  Reformation.     The  Illustrious  in  each  were  Protes- 
tants.    There  is  not  a  single  name  of  eminence  on  the  other  side. 
Bacon,  Newton,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Scott,    Wordsworth,  JohnaaD» 
Swifl,  Goldsmith,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Cadogan,  James  Watt,   Hol- 
bein, Vandyke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Baillie,  Bacon  ; 
the  Sculptor,  Chantrey,  and  so  on  ;  were  all  Protestants !     What   did 
the  Reformation  do  for  learning  in  Scotland  ?   It  doubled  the  number  of 
Colleges;  it  planted  a  school  in  every  parish.     What  in  England  ?     It 
has  increased  the  number  of  Collegiis  there ;  it  has  multiplied  beyond 
number  institutions  of  every  name ;  more  books  are  printed  in  one  month, 
than  were  written  and  printed  by  Popery  during  the  whole  of  its  previous 
history.    Is  all  this  like  hostility  to  the  Arts  ?  Which,  from  this  picture, 
is  the  more  hostile  of  the  two  ? — But,  as  the  work  advances,  its  absurdity 
and  falsity  increase. — We  are  told,  in  the  next  chapter,  that  Protes. 
tantism  leads  to  immorality.     This  is  verily  Satan  rebuking  sin  with  a 
vengeance.     Popery  talking  of  immorality  !     Why  the  very  essence  of 
the  system  is  to  encourage  and  perpetrate  all  that  is  immoral  1     Look  at 
the  murders  in  Ireland,  and  the  facts,  which  have  again  and  again  come 
out  in  the  prosecution  of  the  murderers,  in  reference  to  the  priest.     It 
has  been  declared  over  and  over  again,  that  the  priest  has  been  informed 
of  premeditated  murders,  and  yet  did  nothing  to  prevent  them— -if  the 
victims  were  "  heretics."     Was  this  not  being  accessory  before  the  fact  ? 
Let  the  individual  commit  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  is  he  not  incited  to 
its  committal  by  the  assurance  of  the  Church  that  the  priesthood  have 
the  power  of  forgiving  sin  ?     Is  it  not  the  &ct,  that  at  this  moment^ 
there  is  an  express  command  in  her  statute-book,  *'  to  persecute  even 
unto  death,  'heretics;'  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  them;  that 
they  may  belied  unto;  unjustly  dealt  with ;  assassinated,  without  nnV 
W  hat  is  this,  but  the  foulest  immorality  ?     Does  not  every  Priest,  at 
his  ordination,  declare  and  swear  that  he  will  do  this  ?     And  what  of 
that  grand  instrument  of  sinning — the  confessional  ?     Will  its  vile  cor- 
ruption of  the  heart,  and  gross  sensuality,  and  violation  of  all  that  is 
acred  in  the  relations  of  life,  and  the  obligations  of  religion,  be  ever  re- 
vealed t     Never  till  the  judgment-day.     Have  our  readers  read  the  life 
of  Rebecca  Reid,  a  nun ;  or  Priests  and  Women,  by  Michelet,  the  his- 
torian  of  France  ?     Let  them  do  so,  and  they  will  there  find  the  morality 
of  Rome*    The  author  talks  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  in  this  same  chapter, 
as  being  a  pattern  of  all  that  was  excellent.     Does  the  man  really 
know  what  he  is  writing  about.    Does  he  know  that  Beatoun  was  living 
in  (^pen  debauchery  with  Marion  Ogilvie,  a  member  of  the  bouse  of 
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Airlie^  and  that  he  had,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  several  bastard 
children  ;  nay^  that  his  descendants  are  in  Scotland  to  this  day,  under 
the  feigned  name  of  Bethune  ?  Why,  it  is  Protestantism  that  has  re. 
stored  moitdity  to  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  which  it  was  banished  by 
Popery,  Where  its  cToctrines  are  preached  and  realised,  there  is  morality 
at  its  highest.  Look  at  the  Sabbetth-breaking,  and  licentiousness,  and 
total  abnegation  of  all  the  relations  and  duties  of  life,  as  well  as  the  obli. 
gation  of  the  divine  law,  in  Popish  countries,  in  France,  in  Spain,  in 
Italy — the  theatre  and  focus  of  the  Popish  faith  ?  No  doubt  there  are 
exceptions,  but  we  fearlessly  ask  where,  in  any  Popish  country  under 
heaven,  is  the  Sabbath  more  sacredly  kept,  or  the  duties  of  life  more  sa- 
credly discharged,  than  in  Scotland,  the  most  Protestant  of  the  Protest- 
ant nations  of  £urope?  We  answer,  nowhere.  Alas,  for  this  boast  of 
Popish  morality,  and  Protestant  immorality  !  Why,  the  immorality  of 
Popery  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  system 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  it  is  so  immoral,  but  how, 
with  its  principles,  it  has  the  faintest  shadow  of  morality  lefl. 

And  now  come  we  to  the  last  and  crowning  accusation  of  the  book,  that 
Protestantism  leads  to  Infidelity.  This  is  a  charge,  on  which  it  would  be 
alike  silly  and  useless  to  expend  words  in  its  refutation.  We  are  told 
that  this  infidelity,  which  is  the  offspring  of  Protestantism,  is  especially 
traceable  to  that  free  use  of  the  Bible  which  Protestantism  enjoins. 
Why,  what  is  this  but  a  direct  libel  against  the  Bible  itself?  It  is  to  say 
that  the  truth  of  God  is  the  source  of  infidelity, — a  blasphemous  posi- 
tion in  the  first  instance  ;  and  in  the  next,  it  is  one  which  is  not  sub- 
stantiated by  facts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  triumphantly  refuted  by 
them.  We  have  shewn  that  the  most  illustrious  names  in  literature, 
in  science  and  the  arts,  are  those  of  Protestants.  We  have  only  to  ap- 
peal  to  those  same  names,  and  to  thousands  else,  and  ask,  '*  were  these 
infidels  ?"  We  further  demand  at  this  blaspheming  accuser,  where  is 
the  single  instance  of  a  truly  Protestant  Church,  or  a  country,  where 
Protestantism  was  vital,  becoming  Infidel  ?  Is  Scotland  Infidel  ?  Is  Eng- 
land Infidel?  Are  the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland  Infidel? 
Is  America  Infidel  ?  They  have  had  a  long  probation  ;  and  yet  this 
terrible  result  of  Protestantism  has  not  appeared.  That  there  ara 
Infidels  in  each  and  all  of  these,  we  do  not  deny..  But  this  is 
nothing  to  the  point.  Judas  Iscariot  did  not  make  the  other  eleven 
apostles  all  traitors ;  nor  Ananias  and  Sapphira  the  rest  of  the  hundred 
and  twenty,  liars.  There  always  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  these  in- 
dividual instances  of  unbelief, — the  effect  of  combined  pride  and  igno- 
rance where  Protestantism  is  concerned  ;  not  so  with  Popery.  It  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  Popery  to  make  men  infidels.  And 
as  we  have  asked  for  a  church  or  nation,  previously  Protestant,  becoming 
infidel,  without  such  an  instance  being  produced,  we  shall  now  give  an 
instance  of  a  nation,  previously  Popish,  becoming  infidel.  Look  at  France. 
For  half  a  century  before  the  Revolution,  the  entire  priesthood  were  in- 
fidel. Who  produced  the  Revolution — the  priests  I  Who  went  over  to 
the  people  at  the  eventful  meeting  of  the  Tiers  Etats — the  priests  !  Who 
were  the  first  to  abjure  religion,  and  deny  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  very 
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•xifttenee  of  a  Ood,  amid  the  shouts  of  an  infidel  rabble— the  priests  I 
Who  were  Abb6  de  Sieyes  and  Talleyrand — priests  !     Let  any  one  read 
Hoiaee  Walpole's  Letters,  or  Gfeorge  Selwyn's  Memoirs^  or  Hume's  Life, 
not  to  speak  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire's,  and  they  will  have  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  &ct  asserted.     The  Revolution  of  France  was  the  terrific 
explosion  of  its  infidelity.     Its  infidelity  was  the  consequence  of  Popery. 
Popery  was  the  cause  of  both.     Infidelity  is,  at  this  instant,  though  oh 
a  sxnallar  scale,  but  operating  in  a  similar  way,  rampant  in  Italy  and  the 
Popish  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  South  America,  and  every  now 
and  then  we  have  an  irruption  of  the  smouldering  volcano.     But  should 
any  one  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  operations  of  Popery  on  an  individual 
mind,  let  him  read  the  truly  painful  memoir  of  Sterling,  who,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  made  so  great  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world.     From 
Puseyism  he  went  to  Popery, — from  Popery  to  infidelity,  and  died  most 
miserably  in  consequence.     His  sun  set  amid  the  blackness  of  despair. — '■ 
Our  author  speaks  of  Germany.     Germany  !     Its  neology  is  traceable, 
not  to  Protestantism,  but  to  what  Mr.  Paul  Maclachlan  will  be  startled 
fiom  his  propriety  to  hear — Popery  !     Had  Germany  kept  by  its  Pro- 
testantism,  neology  would  have  been  unheard  of  and  unknown.     This 
was  the  cause :    After  the  peace  of  1815,  the  national  mind  had  rest, 
and  being  naturally  earnest  and  imaginative,  it  betook  itself  to  literary 
and  theological  investigation.     It  went  to  the  Fathers  for  arg^uments  and 
proofi  in  &vour  of  the  Christian  faith.     It  became  bewildered  amid  the 
ma^es  of  Patristic  errors,  the  great  fountain  of  Popish  corruption^ — and 
this  was  the  cause  of  its  fidL     But,  even  in  Germany,  it  can  never  be 
affirmed  that  either  the  Lutheran  Church  as  a  Church,  or  the  nation 
as  a  nation,  became  infidel ;  and  even  now,  there  is  a  great  revival  going 
on,  and  a  rapid  return  to  the  truth.     But  the  &ct  is  unquestiuned  and 
unquestionable,  that  France  became  totally  so — ecclesiastically  and  na- 
tionally.    And  with  this  we  leave  the  author. — His  work,  as  weak  as  it 
is  fiilse,  will  do  no  damage  whatever  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and 
no  good  whatever  to  the  cause  of  Popery.     If  the  great  apostasy  have  no 
better  advocates  than  these,  she  must  be  verily  at  a  stand  ;  for  a  lamer, 
looser,  sillier  production,  it  has  not  been  our  lot  to  read,  for  a  very' long 
time. — We  are  delighted  to  see  that  the  Church  of  Scotlaud  bus  once 
more  lifled  up  her  ancient  testimony  against  the  Man  of  Sin.     She  has 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords.     This  is  so  far  well,  but  let 
her  not  end  here.     Let  her  continue  valiant  for  the  truth.     Let  her 
S^Tiods  and  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  be,  together  animated  by  one  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  holy  resistance  to  this  enemy  of  God  and  man.     Let  them 
be  fi)und  resbting  it  in  every  form  and  at  every  step.     To  affirm  that  by 
such  rettstance  we  persecute  men  for  their  opinions  is  mistaken  charity, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.    Popery  is  not  a  system  of  opinions.     It  is  an  or- 
ganized system  of  dvil,  as  well  as  religious  oppression.     Its  whole  his- 
tory proves  this,  and  nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in  our  own  country. 
It  must  be  met,  therefore,  with  cicil  resistance,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical: 
— We  were  delighted  with  the  recent  admirable  speech  of  the  venwable 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.     In  his  old 
age  he  has,  at  last,  retraced  the  &lse  and  fetal  step  which  he  took  in  the 
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Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  and  we  are  thankful  for  his  testimony  be« 
fore  he  was  taken  away.  The  testimony  of  9uch  a  man  ii  Taluable  to 
posterity. — But  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  oppoe* 
ing  the  amendments  of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  ?  This  is  scarcely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  views  which  he  has  already  enunciated  in  connection  with 
this  question,  and  the  part  which  he  has  already  taken.  And  what  of 
Dr.  Robert  Lee  m  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  the  alone  dissen^eilt  ? 
On  a  former  occasion  we  expressed  our  satbfaction  with  his  writings  on 
the  subject  of  Popery,  in  our  notice  of  his  recent  publicaUon  ;  but  we 
here  take  leave^to  differ  with  him  in  his  remarks,  and  the  position  whidi 
he  assumed  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  Both  proceed  on  a  total 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  Popery.  It  is  not  toleration  to  tolerate 
such  a  system,  no  more  than  it  would  be  to  tolerate  Thuggism.  Popery 
is  an  outrage  on  religion-— on  the  charities  of  life— »on  civil  liberty  ;  and 
it  is  wrong  religiously,  and  wrong  civilly,  to  extend  to  it  the  same  tolera- 
tion which  we  award  to  other  Protestant  denominations.  It  is  a  foe  that 
seeks  our  bondage,  and  must  be  resisted.  It  is  a  false  though  specious 
liberalism,  to  talk  of  letting  it  alone.  Let  it  alone,  and  we  are  undone. 
We  advise  Dr.  Robert  Lee  to  abandon  his  position  ;  and  with  such  views 
as  he  seems  to  have  on  the  subject  of  Popery,  we  cannot  see  how  he  can 
occupy  such  an  attitude.  It  is  an  egregiously  wrong  one,  and  possibly 
events  may  teach  him,  as  well  as  others  who  indulge  in  the  theory  of 
*'  let^one,"  that  it  is  also  a  perilous  one.  -  Dr.  Muir's  position,  in  refer- 
ence alike  to  Popery  and  Puseyism,  is  undoubtedly  the  sound  one.  Hi, 
stand  against  the  assumption  of  Titles  by  Scotch  Episcopalians  as  well  a 
Papists,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  whole 
subject  is  one  which  will  shortly  be  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  entire 
Church.  The  allowing  of  Scotch  Episcopal  Titles  is  but  the  letting  in 
of  the  wedge,  and  it  is  for  the  Church  to  resist  it  at  the  outset-— to  sip 
the  whole  l&ng  in  the  bud. 


MESMEBISM,  BY  A  CANDID  INQUIBEB.* 

CONCLUDING  ARTICLE. 

In  our  last  Number,  we  gave  as  full  a  view  of  the  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism  as  our  space  would  admit  of:  v/e  now  proceed  to  inquire  how 
these  phenomena  are  to  be  accounted  for.  The  most  common  method 
with  sceptical  minds,  is  to  dismiss  the  matter  as  a  piece  of  palpable  de- 
ception. The  usual  argument  is.  that  there  are  no  doubt  many  impos- 
tors in  the  world,  that  mesmerism  has  all  the  appearance  of  imposture, 
and  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  trouble  one's  head  further  about 
the  matter.  Now  we  admit,  that  men  must  often  act  on  this  principle 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  subjects  that  solicit  their  attention.  Life  is  too 
short  to  a£ford  time  to  pause  and  sift  every  apparent  imposture    tha 
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Qtoaaea  our  path.     We  muat  oflen  be  guided  by  our  moral  and  intellec-i 
tiiol  instincts^  in  giving  our  verdict  upon  any  doubtful  case  that  may 
come  under  our  notice.     We  may  feel  that  we  have  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  rejection,  although  we  have  no  inclination  or  ability  to  give  to  the 
ground  of  our  disbelief  a  phlloeophical  aspect,  or  to  maintain  it  with  lo« 
gical  accuracy.     At  the  first  blush  of  Mormonism,  for  example^  we  feci 
that  we  are  warranted  to  reject  it  as  a  monstrous  delusion  :   we  do  not 
eonedder  it  at  all  necessai'y  to  examine  in  detail,  the  external  evidences 
which  its  devotees  adduce  in  support  of  its  pretensions.     Our  spiritual 
instincts  at  once  reject  the  system  as  not  worthy  even  of  examination. 
Now,  we  would  not  admit  that  our  disbelief  of  Mormonism  is  irrational^ 
t>ecause  we  have  not  minutely  examined  all  its  claims  and  its  evidences. 
Our  disbeliefs  as  well  as  our  beliefs  may  be  thoroughly  rational,  although 
they  do  not  assume  the  reflex  logical  form.     According  to  Laplace,  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  is  just  common  sense  reduced  to  calculation  ;^ 
but  the  exercise  of  common  sense  may  be  perfectly  valid  and  unerring, 
although  we  may  be  utterly  incapable  of  reducing  the  matter  to  mathe- 
matical calculation.     The  common  sense  of  a  man  may  therefore,  with 
Mrupulous  accuracy,  put  the  stamp  of  imposture  on  any  particular  sys-^ 
tem  of  belief,  while  he  may  be  unable  by  logical  argument  to  defend  his 
position.     This  very  obvious  prmciple,  which  the  conditions  of  human 
belief  necessarily  imply,  has  been  much  overlooked  in  the  recent  mes- 
meric excitement.     It  has  been  assumed  by  the  apostles  of  mesmerism, 
that  it  is  utterly  irrational  to  reject  its  claims  unless  we  thoroughly  sift 
them,  and  shew  clearly  in  what  other  manner  the  phenomena  may  be 
e^cplained.     This  charge  is,  however,  by  no  means  well  founded.     It 
would  not  be  irrational  to  disbelieve  the  feats  of  the  juggler,  though  we 
are  unable  to  shew  how  the  feats  are  performed.    Herr  Dobler,  or  Profes- 
sor Anderson,  may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  that  it  is  in 
their  power  to  swallow  knives  and  forks,  or  convert  boys  into  pigeons ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  disbelieve  the  reaUty  of  the  feats,  that 
we  should  be  able  to  detect  the  sleight  of  hand  practised  by  the  conjuror. 
There  may  be  abundant  ground  fur  disbelief,  though  not  for  the  expo- 
sure of  the  deception.     We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  the  mes- 
merist is  not  warranted,  when  he  denounces  the  scepticism  of  the  unbe* 
liever  as  in-ational,  when  the  claims  of  the  science  are  not  thoroughly 
sifted.    We  insist  on  this  point,  chiefly  because  we  have  frequently  met, 
in  the  course  of  our  candid  inquiry,  with  persons  utterly  bewildered  on 
tho  subject,  and  chiefly  firom  the  circumstance  that  they  thought  them- 
selves bound  to  admit  the  claims  of  mesmerism,  if  they  could  not  account 
for  the  facts  and  experiments  in  some  more  satisfactory  way. 

While  we  hold,  then,  that  our  disbelief  may  be  quite  rational,  though 
we  are  unable  satisfactorily  to  explun  the  alleged  phenomena,  we  at  the 
same  time  think  thai  these  phenomena  possess  so  many  points  of  in** 
terest,  that  the  inquirer  must  be  abundsudtly  rewarded  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  matter.  Besides,  in  dealing  with  the  mesmerist,  we 
must,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  his  delusion,  examine  impartially  all 
the  evidence  he  has  to  bring  forward,  and  on  which  he  grounds  his  belief. 
We  must  discuss,  not  merely  the  ground  of  our  own  disbelief,  biit  of  ouc 
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opponent's  belief.  The  missionary,  in  dealing  with  the  Hindoo  mind, 
finds  that  the  views  of  Hindooisni,  which  have  convinced  his  own  mind 
that  it  is  a  system  of  delusion,  will  by  no  means  serve  to  bring  home  a 
similar  conviction  to  the  Hindoo  believer.  Points  that  he  would  deem  al- 
together unworthy  of  his  notice,  as  far  as  his  own  conviction  is  concerned, 
must  be  gravely  dealt  with  in  arguing  with  one  whose  early  convictions 
are  to  be  shaken.  In  like  manner,  those  views  that  may  satisfy  our 
mind  as  to  the  unfounded  character  of  the  claims  of  mesmerism,  may 
not  be  of  the  slightest  avail  in  shaking  the  faith  of  the  believer.  To  de. 
nounce  the  whole  as  a  piece  of  imposture,  will  only  serve  to  make  him 
cling  more  doggedly  to  his  opinions.  If  he  be  quite  honest  in  his  con- 
victions, as  most  probably  he  is,  he  will  feel  the  injustice  of  the  charge* 
and  imagining  that  no  better  argument  can  be  used  against  the  phenomena, 
in  question,  he  naturally  has  his  original  convictions  in  the  matter 
strengthened. 

In  whatever  way  the  points  in  dispute  may  be  decided,  the  investiga- 
tion must  necessarily  bring  to  light  facts  and  principles  of  the  deepest 
interest.  If  mesmerism  be  true,  then  we  have  revealed  to  us  powers 
and  capacities  of  our  nature  of  the  most  marvellous  character  ;  and  it 
would  be  morally  wrong  for  any  one  to  be  willingly  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  mesmerism  be  an  imposture,  then  we  have  revealed  to  us  the 
gi-eat  regulating  principles  of  human  belief,  which  in  themselves  are 
fi^ught  with  as  deep  an  interest  as  any  physiological  phenomena  can 
possibly  possess.  As  far  as  the  great  moral  problems  of  man's  being  are 
concerned,  the  laws  of  human  belief  have  at  least  as  deep  an  interest  as 
those  new  laws  on  the  physical  side  of  man's  nature,  which  the  mesmer- 
ist asserts  he  has  discovered. 

The  important  bearings  of  mesmerism  on  religion,  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  considering  its  claims  to  a  calm  and  impartial  consideration. 
The  recent  excitement  on  the  subject,  is  one  of  those  signs  of  the  times 
which  ought  to  be  well  weighed  in  estimating  the  real  state  of  religion 
among  us.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of  those  reactions  which 
the  history  of  religion  so  frequently  exhibits.  The  modem  history  of 
Protestant  Churches  reveals  to  us  an  under>current  of  rationalism,  which 
has  been  gradually  obliterating  the  supernatural  element  in  Christianity, 
and  thus  eating  out  its  whole  vitality.  This  tendency  has  shewn 
itself  in  the  most  disastrous  form  in  Germany,  but  our  own  country  has 
not  been  exempt  from  the  &tal  influence.  Although  our  creeds  have  re* 
tained  the  doctrinal  forms,  the  teaching  of  our  churches  has  too  often  sunk 
the  supernatural,  as  not  congenial  to  the  rational  enlightenment  of  the 
age.  Is  the  teaching  even  in  orthodox  Scotland  at  the  present  day*  such 
as  to  give  an  adequate  expression  of  the  genius  of  Christianity  ?  Take, 
for  example,  the  momentous  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  supernatural  influ- 
ence on  the  souls  of  men.  This  doctrine  is  ridiculed,  not  only  by  a  great 
proportion  of  the  sects  of  America,  but  by  much  of  the  dissent  of  this 
country  ;  and  even  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  the  dogmatic  form 
is  rigidly  maintained,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  not  had  that  proroi* 
nence  assigned  to  it  which  its  vital  importance  demands.  A  reaction 
from  this  state  of  things  was  to  be  expected,  and  that  reaction  assumed 
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various  forms.  One  branch  of  this  reaction  happil  j  assumed  the  form  of 
a  warm  evangelism ;  but  other  disastrous  forms  appeared  simultaneously 
with  it.  In  the  English  Church,  the  demand  of  the  human  heart  for 
the  supernatural,  shewed  itself  in  the  belief  of  the  thaumaturgy,  and  the 
practice  of  the  incantation,  of  the  middle  ages.  The  same  reaction  can 
be  traced  in  the  Church  superstition  which  convulsed  the  National  Esta- 
blishment of  Scotland.  In  Germany,  as  soon  as  the  vital  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  expelled  from  the  pulpit,  the  press  abundantly  supplied 
the  demand  for  the  supernatural,  by  works  on  mesmerism,  and  all  kinds 
of  diablerie.  The  German  works  on  such  subjects  would  of  them- 
selves form  a  considerable  library.  And  the  ghost  literature  which  has 
recently  sprung  up  in  this  country,  is  only  an  off-shoot  from  the  parent 
stem  in  Germany.  In  America,  where  the  Church  Idea,  being  obsolete, 
does  not  afTord  a  nucleus  for  superstitious  crystallizations,  the  mesmeric 
mania  has  found  a  congenial  soil,  and  has  flourished  with  amazing  vigour. 
We  cannot  be  much  surprised,  therefore,  that  mesmerism  should  be  gladly 
hailed  even  in  this  country,  as  affording  an  outlet  for  the  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  which  forms  an  inherent  principle  in  humanity.  It  may 
be  thought  by  some,  that  this  belief  in  the  supernatural,  cherished  by 
mesmerism,  cannot  be  unfi&vourebie  to  true  religion,  seeing  that  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  religion.  This  is  the  ground  taken  up  by  the  learned 
Glanvill  in  his  Saddudsmut  Triumpftatiif,  This  work  is  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  ghosts,  under  the  conviction  that  a  belief  in  apparitions 
is  favourable  to  Christianity.  The  history  of  superstition,  however, 
shews  that  it  invariably  exercises  a  baneful  influence  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  man.  Superstition  perverts  the  natural  instincts  of  our  nature, 
and  forms  a  formidable  barrier  in  Christian  countries  to  the  cultivation 
of  holiness.  Christianity,  in  its  genuine  vital  form,  supplies  the  legitimate 
demand  for  the  supernatural  in  man's  heart ;  and  it  is  only  this  form 
of  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  that  promotes  holiness  of  life.  The 
gracious  influence  of  the  Spirit,  is  necessarily  linked  with  holiness  of  life 
in  the  case  of  the  Christian.  Superstition  gratifies  the  demand  for 
the  supernatural  but  imposes  no  restrictions  on  the  sinful  propensities 
of  humanity.  The  believer  in  the  transcendental  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism, is  hampered  by  no  such  unpleasant  restrictions ;  he  can  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  the  belief  in  the  supernatural,  without  having  holiness  of 
life  imposed  upon  him  as  a  necessary  condition.  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
that  mesmerism  should  be  so  popular  in  an  age  when  the  flame  of  ge. 
nuine  religion  has  ceased  to  bum  with  its  wonted  brightness,  and  has 
failed  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  common  humanity  ?  We  hold,  that 
mesmerisni  is  one  of  the  reactions  from  a  dead  Christianity.  How  strange 
are  the  cycles  through  which  the  human  mind  in  its  aberrations  runs  ! 
It  revolted  from  the  miraculous  facts  and  the  supernatural  influences  of 
Christianity,  and  it  has  at  last  landed  in  miracles  demanding  an  amount 
of  faith  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  Christianity.  One-tenth  of  the 
&ith  of  Miss  Martineau  in  mesmerism,  would  make  her  a  good  Christian 
if  exercised  on  the  gospel  fiu:t8  and  doctrines. 

Mesmerism  claims  our  attention  as  a  form  of  religion.     Its  advocates 
strongly  insist  in  its  religious  tendency  :  and  we  grant  this,  if  mesmer- 
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ism  be  taken  as  a  relig^  per  m.     We  \io\d  that  mesmerism^  in  its  de^ 
v<j1oped  form^  must  be  regarded  as  a  religion.     All  religions  are  but 
theories  of  the  constitution,  or  histories  of  the  government  of  the  world. 
Mesmerism  gives  its  theory,  both  of  the  moral  send  phjfncal  constitutioD 
of  man  and  nature ;  and  in  this  sense  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  idigioii. 
No  doubt  the  philosophic  mesmerist  is  an  atheist,  yet  he  speaks  of  m 
God.     He  ridicules  a  personal  God,  but  he  speaks  of  a  Great  Cause,  and 
of  moral  obligation.     In  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  therefore^  mesmer. 
ism  must  be  regarded  as  a  religion.     Some  of  its  supporters  may  say. 
Why  not  deal  with  it  as  a  science  ?     Why  hamper  the  discussion  of  its 
claims  by  religious  metaphysics  ?     Why  not  draw  a  clear  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  two  territories  of  religion  and  science  ?     Now^  if  by 
science  nothing  more  is  meant  thair  the  logic  of  induction,  then  we  al 
once  admit  that  religious  difficulties  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  inquiry.     But  science,  in  its  proper  sense,  cannot  be 
dissociated  from   religion.     All  science  converges  towards  one  point* 
The  apex  of  the  pyramid  is  philosophy,  which  is  the  ecientia  identiarum  ; 
and  religion  is  but  the  highest  form  of  philosophy — it  points  to  the  First 
Great  Cause,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  God,   man,  and  na. 
ture.     Now,  mesmerism  appeals  to  us,  not  so  much  as  an  inducUon  of 
facts,  as  a  philosophy ;  and  as  that  philosophy  deals  with  the  highest 
moral  problems  of  man's  being,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  religion.     We 
look  upon  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Negro  mesmerist,  as  a  religious  missionar}* — 
the  missionary  of  Obi,  for  it  is  admitted  that  Obi  is  but  one  form  of  mes- 
merism.     We  have  sent  our  missionaries  to  the  dark  regions  of  Africa, 
pnd  they  have  toiled  nobly,  though  with  but  indifferent  success.    Africa 
lias  returned  the  favour,  and  we  have  missionaries  amongst  us  proclaim- 
ing  the  mysteries  of  the  Fetisch  and  of  Obi ;  but  how  very  different 
is  the  success  !     While  the  heralds  of  the  cross  can  boast  of  but  one 
«oul  after  another,  at  long  intervals,  dropping  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
the  superstitions  of  Africa  can  boast  of  hundi-eds  of  converts  in  the  midst 
of  an  enlightened  Christendom.     When  we  saw  the  Professor  of  a  dis- 
tinguished university  sitting  in  humble  faith  at  the  feet  of  the  African 
missionary,  we  witnessed  a  spectacle  suggestive  of  the  strangest  thoughts. 
Such  a  strange  phase  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  our  time,  is  surely  worthy 
of  candid  reflection  and  inquiry. 

While  examining  the  pretensions  of  mesmerism,  we  must  disclaim  all 
intention  of  discussing  in  detail  the  varied  and  strange  phenomena  of 
which  we  gave  a  resume  in  our  last  Number.  Our  limits  and  the  pa- 
tience  of  our  readers  render  this  out  of  the  question.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  furnish  some  general  principles  of  solution,  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  various  cases  in  question.  We  hope  that  our  readera  have  not  lost 
sight  of  our  remarks  on  ihe  facte  of  mesmerism  in  our  first  article.  Dr. 
Gregory,  and  all  writers  and  lecturers  on  the  subject,  exhaust  their  do. 
quence  in  declaring  that  they  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  facts  of  the 
science.  When  they  are  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  establish  their  pe- 
culiar theory,  they  invariably  turn  round  and  say,  '*  It  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  what  theory  is  held  on  the  subject,  if  the  facts  be  ad- 
mitted."    Now  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  such  is  not  the  case 
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that  the  ehief  interest  consists  in  the  theory  given ;  and  that  mesmerism, 
as  a  science,  stands  or  falls  hy  the  theory  which  it  furnishes.  Let  us 
take,  for  illustration,  a  case  already  adverted  to,  viz.,  the  blowing  up  ex. 
pieriment  of  Mr.  Lewis.  The  objective  fact  in  this  case  was  the  raising 
of  a  boy  several  feet  in  the  air.  The  demonstrator  argued  that  here  was 
a  fact,  the  reality  of  which  could  not  be  doubted,  and  that  he  was  more 
concerned  in  the  admission  of  the  fact  than  of  the  theory.  Now  we  at 
once  admit  the  reality  of  the  fact.  We  could  not  distrust  our  senses  so 
far  as  to  doubt  that  the  boy  actually  was  raised  from  the  ground.  We 
inabtain,  however,  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  experiment  lies  in  the 
theory  or  explanation.  Many  theories  may  be  given  to  account  for  the 
&ct,  and  the  whole  interest  consists  in  assigning  the  true  one.  Mr. 
Lewis  gave  three  different  theories :  the  first  was,  that  a  pressure  was 
produced  on  the  glottis  by  the  breathing  of  the  operators ;  the  second, 
that  a  vacuum  was  produced  in  the  body  of  the  boy ;  and  the  third, 
which  was  the  one  held  by  Mr.  Lewis,  that  the  body  was  raised  by  an 
ascending  current  of  warm  air.  Dr.  Gregory  would  explain  such  a  case 
by  the  Od  force  counteracting  gravit}'.  But  several  other  theories  might 
be  held.  The  theory  of  deception  might  be  urged,  and  this  general 
theory  might  be  branched  into  subordinate  ones,  according  as  the  lec> 
turer,  the  operators, yr  the  boy  was  the  deceiving  party.  Collusion  might 
also  be  urged,  and  this  also  would  branch  into  several  cases,  according 
as  the  three  parties,  or  any  two,  were  supposed  to  be  acting  in  concert. 
Our  own  theory  is,  that  the  feat  was  performed  by  the  physico.physi- 
elogical  action  of  Mr.  Lewis's  hands  placed  under  the  youth,  or,  in  com- 
moQ  language,  that  he  lif\ed  him  up  with  his  arms,  the  gaze  of  the  spec- 
tators  being  rivetted  upon  the  panting  operators.  Now,  we  insist  that  we 
are  concerned  in  something  more  than  the  reality  of  the  fact  We  fully 
admit  that  there  was  a  mechanical  feat  performed,  to  which  our  senses 
testified;  but  we  hold  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know 
the  precise  source  of  the  mechanical  power.  It  is  of  great  scientific 
interest  to  know  whether  the  boy  was  raised  by  Od,  by  a  stream  of  air, 
or  by  Mr.  Lewis's  arms. 

The  above  distinction  between  fact  and  theory  is  of  importance,  chiefly 
in  drawing  the  boundary  line  between  the  lower  and  higher  phenomena  of 
mesmerism.  In  regard  to  the  lower  phenomena,  we  are  in  a  great  measure 
at  one  with  the  mesmerist  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  the  only  point  of  difTe. 
renee  is  the  theory  or  explanation.  In  regard  to  the  higher  phenomena,  we 
differ  as  to  the  facts.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  take  the  simplest  case.— 
Afiter  a  certain  process,  a  subject  &lls  asleep,  and  in  this  state  is  asserted 
to  be  able,  with  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  to  descry — like  Davis  the 
Poughskeepsie  seer — the  inhabitants  of  other  planets  ;  or,  like  the  young 
woman  quoted  by  Dr.  Gregory,  to  describe  the  movements  of  Franklin 
and  his  men  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  lower  phenomenon  here  is  sleep, 
the  higher  is  the  new  sight,  or  clairvoyance.  Sleep  is  a  natural  pheno. 
menon,  with  which  we  are  fieimiliar  ;  and  the  only  point  of  interest  has 
reference  to  its  cause  or  explanation  in  the  particular  case  under  conside- 
ration. Clairvoyance,  as  far  as  the  belief  and  experience  of  the  majority 
of  mankind  are  concerned,  is  a  supernatural  phenomenon ;  and  the  interest 
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of  the  investigation  in  reference  to  it,  consists  chiefly  in  the  inquiiyy  It  ^ 
it  a  fact  ?  Is  it  beyond  doubt  that  distant  objects  make  an  impiession, 
even  through  opaque  bodies,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  corresponding  to 
the  formation  of  the  image  on  the  retina  ?  It  is  all-important  thai  there 
should  be  a  clear  conception  of  the  difference  existing  between  the  lower 
and  higher  phenomena — the  natural  and  supernatural — the  rational  and 
the  transcendental.  .  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  moat  inex- 
plicable things,  that  popular  assemblies,  consisting  of  the  average  intelli. 
gence  of  the  community,  should  be  almost  totally  insensible  to  the  vast* 
gulph  fixed  between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena ;  that  they  should 
consider  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  setting  of  a  man  asleep,  the 
gift  of  reading,  with  the  pit  of  the  stomachy  Babylonian  bricks  buried 
under  a  heap  of  rubbish  ;  and  that  they  should  demand  no  stronger  evi- 
dence for  the  one  than  for  the  other.  No  one,  however,  can  study  the 
matter  intelligently,  without  having  a  clear  conception  of  the  totally  dif- 
ferent character  of  the  two  kinds  of  phenomena.  They  possess  nothiog 
in  common,  fiuther  than  that  they  are  said  to  be  exhibited  by  the  same 
individual  and  at  the  same  time.  The  one  class  offers  not  the  slightest 
explanation  of  the  other.  If  miracles  be  at  all^  admitted  in  nature,  the 
higher  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  miracles  of  the  most  wonderful  kind ; 
the  miracles  of  Scripture  are  very  ordinary  feat%  compared  to  them. 
Hoping  that  the  vital  distinction  thus  pointed  out  may  not  be  lost  tight 
pf,  we  proceed  to  consider,  firat,  the  lower  or  natural  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism. 

The  lower  phenomena  consist  principally  of  sleep,  anaesthesia,  and  sym- 
pathetic or  suggested  actions  and  ideas.  The  last,  or  the  phenomena  of 
suggestion,  are  those  which  have  chiefly  created  the  recent  mesmeric  ex- 
citement ;  and  they  are  by  far  the  best  adapted  for  dramatic  exhibition. 
They  form  a  source  of  great  amusement,  apart  altogether  from  the  scienoe 
of  the  thing.  Indeed,  from  the  advertisements  in  the  Timee  of  the  exhi- 
bitions of  Messrs  Stone  and  Darling,  and  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Fisk,  in 
London, .  it  is  plain  that  the  science  is  altogether  merged  in  the  amuse* 
mcnt.  The  phenomena  of  sleep  and  anaesthesia,  being  the  most  readily 
explicable  on  natural  principles,  claim  our  notice  first.  In  regard  to 
sleep,  the  great  question  is.  Do  the  processes  employed  necessarily  imply 
the  exercise  of  some  new  agency  ;  or  may  the  phenomena  be  explained 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  natural  sleep  is  accounted  for  ?  There 
may  be  abnormal  phenomena,  but  are  they  of  such  a  character  as  to 
compel  us  to  discard  the  rational  principles  on  which  sleep  is  explained  \ 
Now,  we  shall  give  some  of  the  processes  employed  by  the  most  esteemed 
authorities  ;  and  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be  in  the  least  sur- 
prised that  they  should  produce  sleep  without  the  mysterious  aid  of  Od. 
Deleuze,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  practical  authority,  gives  the  follow- 
ing rule, — **  Cause  your  patient  to  sit  down  in  the  easiest  position,  seat 
yourself  before  him,  if  possible  in  a  seat  a  little  more  elevated,  so  that 
his  knees  may  be  between  yours,  and  your  feet  beside  his.  Demand  of 
him  that  he  be  passive  and  easy ;  to  have  no  fear,  indulge  every  hope, 
and  be  not  discouraged  if  the  action  of  magnetism  produces  in  him  tem- 
porary pains.     Afler  having  brought  yowself  to  a  state  of  self-collected. 
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nesB,  take  hi?  thumbfi  between  your  fingers,  so  that  the  inside  of  your 
thumbs  may  touch  the  inside  of  his  ;  steadily  fix  your  eyes  upon  him> 
and  remain  in  this  situation  a  few  minutes^  until  you  perceive  that  there 
is  an  equal  warmth  between  your  thumbs  and  his  ;  you  will  then  with- 
draw your  hands  to  the  right  and  left,  waving  them  so  that  the  interior 
surface  be  turned  outwards ;  you  will  raise  them  as  high  as  the  head, 
plaoe  them  upon  the  shoulders,  leave  them  there  for  a  minute,  and  then 
draw  them  along  the  arm  to  the  extremity  of  the  fingers,  touching 
gently.  You  will  then  commence  the  passes,  or  downward  movements 
of  the  hands,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  body,  over  the  face  and  chest, 
to  about  as  &r  as  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  sweeping  them  off  a  little  be- 
fore ascending ;  then  descend  slowly  along  the  teidy,  as  &r  as  the  knees, 
and,  if  convenient,  to  the  ends  of  the  feet.  YoQ  may  repeat  the  pro- 
cesses during  the  greater  part  of  the  sitting." — Dr.  Elliotson  gives  the 
following  instructions, — "  I  shewed  his  wife  how  to  make  very  slow 
passes,  from  opposite  his  forehead  to  opposite  his  stomach,  with  her  han4 
held  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  from  his  face,  both  parties  looking  at 
each  other  in  perfect  silence,  and  all  in  the  room  being  perfectly  still,  for 
at  least  half  an  hour,  and  at  least  once  a  day.  I  told  her  that  she  might 
change  her  hand  when  it  was  tired,  and  that  she  must  either  stand  be- 
fore, or  at  one  side  of  her  husband,  or  sit  a  good  deal  higher  than  he  was, 
or  her  hand  would  soon  tire.  That  if  he  should  go  to  sleep,  she  had 
better  continue  the  passes  till  the  sleep  was  deep ;  and  then  contentedly 
allow  it  to  expend  itself,  as  it  was  sure  to  do,  sooner  or  later.  At  the 
tame  time  I  begged  him  to  omit  all  medicine,  and  live  just  as  had  always 
been  his  habit.  This  was  done,  and  he  obtained  a  complete  recovery."-— 
The  following  is  from  Earth's  Mesmerist's  Manual: — *'  Place  your  pa- 
tient in  an  easy-chair,  supported  by  a  pillow  if  necessary  ;  seat  yourself 
comfortably  in  a  chair  opposite  to  him,  and  as  near  as  you  conveniently 
can  :  his  knees  may  be  opposite  or  between  your  knees  ;  or,  if  a  female, 
on  the  right  side  of  your  knees.  Then  take  the  patient's  right'  hand  in 
your  left,  and  his  left  in  your  right,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fleshy 
cushion  of  your  thumbs  and  his  are  in  contact,  and  .the  inside  of  your 
finger-tips  on  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Grasp  his  hands  in  this  position 
firmly,  and  look  at  his  &ce  earnestly ;  tell  him  to  look  intently  with 
both  his  eyes  at  one  of  yours — say  the  right  eye-^and  you  fixedly  at  his 
right  eye  with  both  of  yours.  You  sit  as  directed,  eyes  intent  upon 
eyes,  and  hands  locked  in  hands.  Now  commence  mesmerising  him  in 
earnest.  Throw,  by  volition,  your  nervous  energy — or  the  power  which 
actuates  your  muscles  when  exercised — into  your  arms  and  hands,  re- 
spire strongly  and  firmly,  and  try  to  feel  as  if  you  can  also  throw  this 
nervous  energy  into  the  patient's  hands  and  arms, — at  the  same  time 
that  you  sit  motionless,  eyes  still  fixed  upon  each  other's,  all  your  atten- 
tion and  thoughts  concentrated  upon  your  subject,  and  directed,  as  it 
were,  through  your  eyes  into  his.  Look  straight  into  the  pupil  of  his 
eye,  as  if  your  vision  could  penetrate  to  his  brain  ;  wink  not ;  be  firm 
and  determined  though  quiet,  and  maintain  the  process  and  position  for 
fifteen,  or  even  thirty  minutes,  if  necessary.  If  you  become  mtigued,  if 
your  patient's  eyes  remain  unafiected,  desist,  and  ask  him  how  he  feels. 
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If  he  declares  that  he  haa  not  felt  anything  unusual^  and  the  appeannee 
of  hia  eyes  and  general  state  confirm  his  declamtiony  yon  may  ducontinue 
tiiie  pitxsesi ;  you  must  rather  try  to  soothe  him  to  sleep  hy  quiet  passes. 
This  process  is  in  general  the  most  speedy  way  of  shewing  mesm^c. 
Mates  ;  hut  it  will  not  succeed  with  some  persons  who  are  susceptible  by 
another  process ;  in  certain  instances  it  rather  produces  vigilance  than 
sleep.  An  unexperienced  operator  must  also  be  watchful  for  himself^ 
lest  he  become  the  mesmerised  person  instead  of  the  mesmeriser ; — should 
he  close  his  eyes^  you  may  then  quietly  comm^ce  making  gentle  passes 
with  one  or  both  hands  over  the  forehead  and  eyes,  down  to.  the  chest ; 
should  the  eyes  re>open,  you  may  soflly  touch  the  eyelids  ;  close  them 
with  two  fingers  of  one  hand ;  continue  this  process  until  the  eyes  seem 
decidedly  closed.  If,  instead  of  closing  spontaneously,  they  remain  fixed 
and  open — which  is  oflen  the  case — you  may  sofUy  close  them  with  your 
finger,  and  continue  as  if  they  had  closed  without  your  assistance.  You 
may  then  make  slow  passes  from  the  head  to  the  chest,  knees,  and  feet 
Another  method  I  have  tried  with  success,  and  generally  use  with  dif- 
ficult  patients.  I  place  them  in  the  recumbent  position  on  a  80&  in  a 
quiet  room,  cover  them  with  shawls,  if  needful,  and  make  them  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  I  give  my  patient  a  thorough  mesmerising,  until  I 
see  him  placid,  and  disposed  to  sleep.  Still  my  presence  seems  to  dis. 
turb  and  prevent  sleep.  I  therefore  apprise  the  patient  that  I  am  about 
to  quit  him  for  a  short  time,  and  require  that  he  remains  still  until  I 
come  to  him  again.  I  draw  the  curtains,  and  make  the  i-oom  quite  dark, 
and  leave  the  patient  alone,  taking  care  that  there  shall  be  no  noiae  to 
disturb  him.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  return,  and  frequently  find  my 
patient  asleep — in  true  mesmeric  sleep.  I  have  left  him  with  a  strong 
dose  of  the  influence ;  he  understands  that  he  is  to  stay  where  he  is  until 
tny  return  :  he  is  in  the  dark,  with  nothing  to  amuse  or  disturb  him  ; 
he  falls  into  a  reverie,  and  the  influence,  no  longer  resisted  by  activity, 
produces  its  required  efiect." — Dr.  EUiotson  insists  much  on  the  impor- 
tant condition  of  warmth  to  induce  sleep  : — "  The  apartment,  the  two 
parties,  and  the  mesmerising  hand,  should  be  comfortably  warm.  Pa- 
tients have  frequently  assured  me  that  the  effect  of  my  passes  was  much 
less  when  my  band  was  cold,  though  I  felt  elsewhere  warm  and  com- 
fortable. Steady  perseverance,  dayafler  day,  be  it  for  weeks  or  months, 
for  at  least  half  an  hour,  is  the  greatest  point.  It  is  best  to  try  all  ways 
in  turn,  till  an  efficient  way  is  found." 

It  is  nothing  wonderful  that  sleep  should  be  induced  by  the  above 
processes.  Many  of  them  are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  nursery  :  an 
experienced  nurse  will  recognise  in  the  rules  above  given,  the  principles 
on  which  she  has  always  acted.  For  what  are  the  points  chiefly  insisted 
upon  ?  The  subject  operated  upon  must  be  in  an  easy  position,  such  as 
reclining  on  a  sofa  with  shawls  thrown  over  him,  and  a  pillow  under  his 
head  :  He  must  be  kept  as  comfortable  as  possible :  There  must  be  no 
noise  or  disturbance  :  The  room  must  be  dark  and  kept  warm.  These 
conditions  being  fulfilled,  a  reasonable  time  is  allowed  for  the  ^latient  to 
fall  asleep.  The  nurse  produces  the  feeling  of  monotony  favourable  to 
sleep,  by  rocking  the  cradle  or  singing  a  lullaby.     The  mesmerist  effects 
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the  tame  object  by  fixed  vacant  gazing,  or  monotonous  patses  of  the 
hands.  He  thinks  that  he  does  very  well  if  he  gets  the  patient  to  &11 
asleep  in  half  an  hour,  that  being  the  avoage  time ;  but  any  skilful 
aune  would,  we  are  sure,  consider  this  as  an  extravagant  allowance,  ex- 
cept in  the  ease  of  very  obstinate  subjects. — We  have  purposely  selected 
the  above  proeeases  from  the  highest  scientific  authority^  instvad  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  wiethodi  of  itinerant  adventurers,  who  are  utterly  mikiiown  j 
and  on  y9\\om  little  dependenee  ean  be  placed,  in  regard  to  the  hmut  fdt 
character  of  their  exhibitions.  The  processes  in  question  have,  then,  the 
stamp  of  the  very  highest  authority  in  mesmerism ;  and  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  say  whether  we  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  producing 
the  alleged  phenomenon  of  sleep.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering 
in  the  affirmative.  So  fiur  from  there  being  any  d  priori  improbability, 
we  would  consider  it  a  very  marvellous  thing  if  sleep  were  not  induced 
by  such  means.  The  daily,  or  rather  nightly  experience  of  every  man, 
testifies  to  the  strong  probability  of  the  alleged  results.  We  are  disposed 
fully  to  acknowledge  the  fects,  but  we  protest  against  being  called  mes- 
merists because  of  our  admission.  If  mesmerism  means  any  thing,  it 
must  maintain  a  theory  different  from  that  which  explains  natural  sleep. 
Now,  we  hold  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  theory ;  that  there  is 
Bo  reason  why  any  new  agency,  such  as  Od,  should  be  called  in  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena.  It  is  sometimes  argued,  that  we  cannot  fully 
explain  the  nature  of  ordinary  sleep,  and  that  we  should  not  object  to 
the  mesmeric  theory  because  of  its  inexplicable  character.  Now,  this  it 
an  evasion  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  real  question  is,  Can  we  reduce 
the  mesmeric  phenomena  to  ordinary  cases  of  sleep,  or  must  we  look  for 
some  new  source  of  causation  ?  We  are  not  at  all  (»dled  upon  to  entangle 
ourselves  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  causation ;  all  that  we 
have  to  do  is,  to  determine  whether  there  are  two,  or  only  one  source  of 
causation. 

The  mesmerist,  however,  holds  that  there  are  certain  characteristics 
about  the  sleep  induced  by  the  mesmeric  passes,  which  distinguish  it  from 
natural  sleep ;  and  among  others  that  anssthesia  is  one  of  the  most  remar- 
kable.   Now  we  may  consistently  admit  that  what  is  culled  the  mesmeric 
sleep  may  depart  firom  the  ordmary  type,  while  at  the  same  time  we  hold 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena. 
There  may  be  disturbing  circumstances  producingabnormaleffects  while  the 
identity  of  the  phenomena  may  be  recognised.  The  hyperbolic  orbits  of  the 
cornets  are  remarkable  departures  from  the  ellipdc  type,  yet  we  know  that 
the  general  principle  of  gravitation  explains  both  kinds  of  motion.    In  the 
ease  of  natural  sleep  we  have  remarkable  abnormal  phenomena,  in  which 
mesmerism  is  not  concerned.     The  ordinary  type  of  sleep  is  the  uncon- 
scious state :    But  we  have  remarkable  departures  from  this  in  the  case 
of  dreaming,  night -mare,  somnambulism,  &c.  Now  the  question  is,  may 
not  ansesthesia  be  one  of  these  abnormal  phenomena,  produced  in  pecu- 
liar circumstances  ?     It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that  the  nervous 
system  may  be  thrown  temporarily  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  insensible 
to    pain.       Catalepsy   and   hysteria  are  familiar  examples,   where  the 
phenomena  are  often   connected   with  mental  appliances.     Chloroform 
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a£fbrds  an  illustration  of  the  sanne  eflect  being  prodaced  by  a  purely  pby^ 
Bical  agency.  The  mere  fact,  then,  of  anawthesia  is  a  familiar  and  natural 
one.  Any  doubt  that  may  exist  on  the  subject  can  have  reference  only 
to  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced.  There  are  various  well-known 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  produced,  but  the  mesmerist  professes  to 
have  discovered  a  new  source  of  aneesthesia,  viz.  Od ;  and  the  inquiry 
turns  upon  whether  there  is  such  a  distinct  cause  or  not.  We  hold  that 
it  is  altogether  superfluous  to  seek  such  a  cause,  as  in  all  well-asoertained 
cases  the  phenomena  can  be  explained  on  formerly  recognised  principles. 
But  is  it  an  established  fact,  that  the  processes  above  described  are  some, 
times  successful  in  producing  antesthesia  as  one  chamcteristic  of  the  mes- 
meric sleep  ?  This  is  a  matter  purely  of  evidence.  There  is  no  d  priori 
consideration  which  would  render  Uie  thing  very  improbable.  It  is  a 
familiar  fact,  that  one  individual,  by  acting  on  the  mind  of  another,  may 
produce  hysteria,  and  the  ansBSthesia  which  accompanies  it.  And  it 
would  therefore  require  no  violent  effort  on  our  part  to  believe  that  the 
mesmeric  passes  should  produce  ansesthesia,  if  we  had  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  evidence.  It  is  a  complaint. of  the  mesmerist,  that  injustice  is 
done  to  him  when  we  doubt  his  power,  at  the  same  time  that  we  at  once 
believe  in  the  power  of  chloroform,  to  produce  the  very  same  phenonienon 
which  we  consider  so  very  improbable  in  his  case.  Now,  this  argu- 
ment, in  our  opinion,  tells  all  the  other  way.  The  first  announcem^mt 
of  aneasthesia  by  etherisation  at  once  produced  univereal  belief,  and  now 
no  sane  man  doubts  the  fact  of  this  wonderful  power  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  medical  practitioner.  This  clearly  shews  a  perfect  willingness  in 
the  public  mind  to  believe  in  such  a  power.  When,  therefore,  general 
doubt  is  expressed  in  reference  to  the  aneesthetic  power  of  mesmerism, 
the  most  natural  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  some  serious  defect  in  the 
evidence.  When  the  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  without  a  nngle 
exception,  believe  in  chloroform,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them 
scout  the  pretensions  of  mesmerism  as  a  delusion,  we  are  forced  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  belief  to  conclude,  that  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  mesmerism  is  by  no  means  of  a  very  conclusive  chaiacter. 
Perhaps  the  best  authenticated  cases  of  mesmeric  anaesthesia  in  recent 
times,  are  those  furnished  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Esdaile,  who  has, 
with  rare  zeal  and  perseverance,  devoted  the  energies  of  a  gifted  mind  to 
this  subject.  The  phenomena  which  he  exhibited  in  India,  appeared  so 
striking,  that  a  committee  was  appointed  by  order  of  the  Deputy  Cover, 
nor  of  Bengal,  to  observe  and  report  upon  suipcal  operations  to  be  per- 
formed by  him  upon  patients  under  alleged  mesmeric  influence.  The 
committee  consisted  of  the  most  competent  men  which  the  presideoey 
could  furnish,  and  they  perfonned  their  difficult  duty  with  every  possible 
caution.  The  report  of  such  a  committee  must  then  be  of  no  ordinary 
value,  and  it  perhaps  affords  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  presented  by 
the  whole  history  of  mesmerism.  Their  object  was  to  report  on  the 
reality  of  the  phenomena  produced,  and  they  therefore  abstain  from  all 
theoretical  explanations.  The  report  is  too  long  for  extract  as  a  whole, 
but  we  shall  give  the  more  essential  parts  of  it.     We  may  observe  that 
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in  the  i^pendix  to  the  general  report,  the  details  of  each  particular  case 
are  given  with  great  minuteness. 

^^  The  committee  have  assembled  on  fourteen  successive  days,  and  hare 
have  had  under  their  observation  10  surgical  cases  taken  by  Dr.  Esdaile 
from  the  general  wards  of  the  native  hospital,  all  needing  operations  of  more 
or  less  severity. 

*^  To  each  patient  a  separate  mesmeriser  was  assigned.  The  room  in 
which  they  operated  was  darkened,  but  from  time  to  time  the  committee 
was  enabled  to  witueas,  through  small  apertures  made  in  the  door  panels, 
the  manner  in  which  the  process  was  carried  on.  The  patient  lay  on  his 
back,  the  body  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  and  the  thighs  and  legs  bare; 
the  mesmeriser  seated  behind  him  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  leaning  over  him, 
the  faces  of  both  nearly  in  contact,  the  right  hand  being  generallv  placed  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  passes  made  with  one  or  both  ban  js  along  the 
face,  chiefly  over  the  eyes.  The  mesmeriser  breathed  frequently  and  gently 
over  the  patient's  lips,  eyes,  and  nostrils.  Profound  silence^  was  observed. 
These  processes  were  continued  for  about  two  hours  each  day  in  ten  cases, 
for  eignt  hours  in  one  case  in  one  dav,  and  for  six  hours  in  another  case, 
without  interruption.  Three  cases  of  the  ten  were  dismissed  without  satis- 
fiictory  effect. 

^^  in  seven  cases,  in  a  period  varying  from  one  to  seven  sittings,  deep 
sleep  followed  the  performance  of  the  processes  above  described. 

.  ^^  This  sleep,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  differs  from  ordinary  natural  sleep 
as  follows.  1  he  individual  could  not  be  aroused  by  loud  noises ;  the  pupils 
were  insensible  to  light  and  heat;  and  in  some  cases  apparently  perfect  in- 
sensibility to  pain  was  witnessed  on  burning,  pinching,  and  cutting  the  skin 
and  other  sensitive  organs. 

^'  This  sleep  in  its  general  character  differed  from  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  narcotic  drugs,  in  the  quickness  with  which,  in  eight  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  patient  was  awoke,  after  certain  transverse  passes  and  fanning 
by  the  mesmeriser,  and  blowing  upon  the  face  and  eyes ;  in  the  natural 
condition,  if  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  and  the  conjunctiva  in  all  the  cases  after 
awaking ;  in  the  absence  of  stertorous  breathing,  and  of  subseauent  delirium 
or  hallucination,  and  of  many  other  symptoms  familiar  to  medical  observers, 
and  which  are  produced  by  alcoholic  liquors,  opium^  hemp,  and  other  nar- 
cotic drugs.  It  is  right,  however,  to  add,  that  in  two  cases  the  patients 
shewed  much  confusion  and  disinclination  to  answer,  and  complained  of  gid- 
diness for  some  time  after  being  aroused. 

^^  In  seven  cases  surgical  operations  wore  performed  in  the  state  of  sleep 
above  described. 

^^  In  the  case  of  Nilmony  Dutt  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  operation  having  been  felt  by  the  patient.  It  consisted  in  the  removal 
of  a  tumour.  It  lasted  four  minutes.  The  patient's  hands  or  legs  were  not 
held.  He  did  not  move  or  groan,  or  his  countenance  change.  And  when 
awoke  after  the  operation,  he  declared  he  had  no  recollection  of  what  had 
oocnrred, 

*^  In  another  case,  Hyder  Khan,  an  emaciated  man,  suffering  from  mor- 
tification of  the  leg ;  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  performed,  and  no  sign  of 
its  causing  pain  was  evinced. 

'^  In  a  third  case,  Meral!  Doss^  (the  operation  he  underwent  being  very 
severe)  he  moved  his  body  and  breathed  in  gasps,  but  his  countenance  un- 
derwent little  change,  and  the  features  expressed  no  suffering,  and  on  awaking 
he  declared  he  knew  of  nothing  having  been  done  to  him  during  his  sleep. 

**^  A  ease  of  tapping  one  side  of  a  double  hydrocele  is  passed  over  as  insigni- 
ficant and  tnooDciuaive ;  for  although  apparently  painlees,  the  operation  was 
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repeated  on  the  other  side  when  the  patient  was  awake,  with  the  same  re-: 
suit.  The  operation  too  is  one  dailv  borne  without  material  sufiering,  by 
numerous  patients  in  all  our  hospitals. 

'*  In  the  three  other  cases  observed  by  the  committee  during  the  perfor- 
mance of  operations  in  the  state  of  sleep  above  de$cribed,  various  phenomena 
were  instanced  which  require  to  be  specially  pointed  out.  While  the  patients 
did  not  open  their  eyes,  or  utter  articulate  sounds,  or  require  to  be  hdd  : 
there  were  vague  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  upper  limbs,  writhing  ot 
the  body,  distortion  of  the  features,  giving  the  face  a  hideous  expression  of 
Buppre^ed  agony,  the  respiration  became  heaving  with  the  deep  sighs. 
There  were,  in  short,  all  tne  signs  of  intense  pain,  which  a  dumb  person 
undergoing  operations  might  be  expected  to  exhibit,  except  resistance  to  the 
operator. 

^  But  in  all  these  cases,  without  exception,  after  the  operation  was  com* 
pleted,  the  patients  expressed  no  knowledge  or  recollection  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, denied  having  dreamed,  and  complained  of  no  pain  till  their  attention 
was  directed  to  the  place  where  the  operation  was  performed. 

*'  It  therefore  became  a  question  whether  the  writhinfi;s  and  distorted 
features,  in  the  three  cases  above  described,  are  to  be  re»irded  as  proof  that 
the  operations  occasioned  at  the  time  the  actual  agony  of  which  such  symp- 
toms are  the  usual  evidence ;  or  whether  they  were  mere  *  instinctive  move- 
ments,' as  Dr.  Esdaile  represents  them.  But  our  province  is  only  to 
record  fincts,  and  not  to  enter  upon  that  of  the  physiologist  or  the  metaphy- 
sician. 

'  ^  The  general  result  arrived  at,  then,  on  the  question  of  pain  during  the 
mesmeric  surgical  operations  we  witnessed,  amounts  to  this ;  that  in  three 
cases  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  any  pain  was  safFered,  and  in  the  three 
other  cases  the  mamfistatUnu  qf  pain  (faring  ike  operation  are  opposed  by  the 
positive  statement  of  the  patients^  that  no  pain  was  experienced, 

^^  I'he  medical  members  do  not  consider  that  the  after  treatment  of  the 
individuals  operated  upon^  was  in  any  degree  endangered,  or  the  case  aooe^ 
Ifrated,  by  the  operation  having  been  performed  in  the  mesmeric  sleep. 

**^  There  are  further  and  serious  considerations  involved  in  this  subject,  to 
which  the  committee  feel  it  their  duty  briefly  to  advert. — Admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  a  natural  power  of  producing  the  mesmeric  sleep,  there  are  strong 
grounds,  even  in  the  facts  berore  the  committee,  for  supposing  that  persona 
thus  treated  become  more  and  more  susceptible  to  its  influence ;  their  ner- 
vous systems  are,  it  appears,  brought  into  a  morbidly  impressible  condition. 
The  professional  memu«rs  of  the  committee  reeard  this  pomt  as  one  deserving 
of  attentive  notice.  If  the  increase  of  sensibility  and  susceptibility  exposes 
the  patients  to  numerous  nervous  maladies,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  ob- 
served in  extending  the  practice  to  the  ordinary  and  often  trivial  exigencies 
of  surgical  practice.  It  is,  however,  only  by  prolonged  experiments  skil- 
fully practised  and  faithfully  recorded,  that  conclusive  evidence  can  be  ga- 
thered in  this  most  important  question. 

.  ^^  In  conclusion,  the  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  great 
credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Esdaile  for  the  zeal,  ability,  and  boldness  with  which 
he  has  taken  up  and  pursued  this  enquiry." 

The  fullest  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  above  report  as  giving  an 
impartial  view  of  the  phenomena  submitted  to  the  consideFation  of  the 
committee :  The  utmost  care  was  taken  that  no  bias  should  influence 
their  minds.  Is  the  report^  then,  decisive  of  the  question  ?  Does  it  put 
the  fact  beyond  doubt,  that  by  mesmeric  pasBes  painless  operations  may 
be  periormed  ?  We  have  been  permitted  to  inspect  drawings  of  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  cases^  and  certainly  we  could  not  conceive  mon 
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frightful  fiurgread  operations.     In  some  cates  the  tamoiir  appears  to  be  at 
least  half  as  large  as  the  body  of  the  patient^ and  still  the  operation  appear, 
ed  to  be  painless.     They  therefore  bear  very  strong  testimony  in  iiivour 
of  the  anaesthetic  power  of  the  processes  through  which  the  patient' 
passed.     It  may,  however^  be  objected  by  the  sceptical  inquirer,  that 
this  insensibility  to  pain  might  be  feigned,  and  that  there  might  be 
some  collusion  between  the  mesmerisers  and  the  patients,  both  parties 
being   Hindoos.     The  untruthfulness  of  the   Hindoo  chamcter  is  well 
known.     A  distinguished  legal  authority,  writing  on  this  subject,  says, 
**  There  the  awful  spectacle  is  presented  of  a  people  totally  corrupt, 
destitute  not  only  of  truth,  but  even  of  the  influence  of  a  morality 
externally  devout.     The  code  of  morals  not  only  presents,  but  in  some 
instances  enjoins  falsehood.     In  courts  of  justice  falsehood  is  the  rule, 
truth  the  exception.     A  native  is  not  to  be  believed  unless  he  is  cor-; 
roborated.     Witnesses  may  be  purchased,  and  are  trained  to  the  artful 
recital  of  falsehood.     The  judge  picks  out  the  truth  as  he  best  can  from' 
the  mass  of  contradiction." — It  would  have  been  satisfactory  had  the 
committee  given  a  deliverance  on  this  subject.     They  took  measures  to 
prevent  collusion,  but  they  do  not  state  whether  they  thought  collusion 
impossible  or  not.     It  may  be  maintained  by  the  mesmerist,  that  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  feign  insensibility,—^ 
that  if  the  patients  felt  pain,  they  could  not  conceal  it.    We  do  not  attach 
much  weight  to  this  argument.     We  know  that  the  Hindoo,  in  prac- 
tising the  rites  of  his  religion,  has  a  wonderful  power  of  enduring  pain 
with  apparent  pleasure.     Even  in  the  case  of  oiu*  own  race,  the  most 
excruciating  pain  is  frequently  endured  without  the  least  expression  of 
suffering.     The  military  lash  perhaps  inflicts  the  keenest  torture  of  any 
mode  of  punishment,  and  it  has  been  very  frequently  borne  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  pain — the  culprit  considering  it  manly  not  to 
appear  to  feel  the  cat.     Sometimes  soldiers,  in  order  to  be  dismissed 
from  service,  sham  a  palsied  limb.     A  medical  gentleman,  belonging  to 
an  Irish  regiment,  infoi-med  us  that  he  was  on  one  occasion  baffled  in 
his  attempts  to  discover  whether  a  limb  was  really  insensible  to  pain^ 
as  the  patient  professed.     Needles  were  thrust  in  to  the  very  bone,  and 
yet  not  the  slightest  pain  was  betrayed.     A  comrade  of  the  shamming 
soldier  solved  the  doubt,  though  in  a  rather  questionable  way.     He  de* 
coyed  him  into  a  dram-shop,  where,  being  thrown  off  his  guard,  he 
shewed  that  he  had  the  perfect  use  of  his  limb.     Many  cases  are  on 
record,  too,  where  soldiers  have  held  their  own  legs  when  sawn  off  by 
the  surgeon,  without  the  quivering  of  a  single  muscle.     We  believe  it 
possible,  therefore,  to  suppress  all  feeling  of  pain  {  and  we  regard  all 
pricking  with  needles  in  public  exhibitions,  as  of  little  value  as  a  testk 
But  is  it  necessary  to  revert  to  the  theory  of  deception  or  collusion,  in 
order  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  question  ?     Are  the  phenomena  so 
improbable,  that  it  would  be  the  lesser  improbability  to  suppose  thai 
the  whole  was  a  piece  of  imposture  ?     Now  we  have  all  along  in  this 
inquiry  felt  the  utmost  repugnance  to  the  theory  of  imposture,  \mleas  it 
was  absolutely  forced  upon  our  mind.     We  cannot  well  conceive  how 
Dr.  Esdaile,  a  gentleman  deservedly  eminent  in  hit  profession,  should 
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ftul  in  detecting  the  collusion,  if  any  existed,  between  the  native  mei. 
merisers  and  the  patients.  This  consideration  must  have  weighed  whh 
the  government,  for  it  was  resolved  that  a  mesmeric  hospital  should  be 
established  under  Dr.  £sdaile'8  superintendence,  who  has  since  issued 
several  annual  reports,  giving  details  of  the  cases  under  his  treatment- 
It  does  appear  to  our  mmds  very  improbable,  that  a  system  of  deception 
should  be  carried  on  in  such  circumstances  for  a  series  uf  years  without 
detection.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  medical  faculty 
as  a  body  denying  the  aneesthetic  power  of  mesmerism.  They  have 
investigated  many  alleged  cases  in  this  coimtry,  and  yet  they  are  un- 
believers. The  very  persons  who  at  once  believed  in  the  extraordinary 
power  of  ether  and  chloroform,  almost  to  a  man  scout  the  idea  of  s 
like  power  in  mesmerism.  We  have  personally  witnessed  a  good  many 
alleged  cases  of  rigidity  and  anaesthesia,  but  we  must  confess  that  not  is 
a  single  instance  was  conviction  brought  home  to  our  mind.  It  may 
be  objected  that  our  a  priori  convictions  as  to  the  improbability  of  the 
phenomena  are  so  strong,  that  no  reasonable  amount  of  evidence  would 
satisfy  us.  Now  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  A  very  moderate 
amount  of  evidence  would  satisfy  us.  There  is  nothing  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  in  the  phenomena  in  question.  Let  ut 
have  evidence  in  the  least  degree  approaching  that  in  &vour  of  the  power 
of  chloroform,  and  we  shall  at  once  avow  our  belief. 

The  question  however  at  once  arises.  How  are  we  to  dispose  of  the 
facts,  to  the  truth  of  which  we  have  such  a  mass  of  evidence  ?  Now  we 
think  the  most  tenable  position  is,  to  hold  that  there  are  genuine  phy- 
siological facts  which  give  seme  colour  to  the  claims  of  mesmerism,  and 
account  for  so  many  respectable  adherents  ;  but  that  at  the  same  time 
these  genuine  facts  are  so  mixed  up  with  mesmeric  delusions^  that  they 
are  too  much  overlooked  by  the  opponents  of  mesmerism.  As  is  usual  in 
such  circumstances,  the  one  party  looks  at  only  one  class  of  &cts,  and 
the  other  only  at  the  opposing  facts.  We  have  only  to  consider  the 
relations  subsisting  between  body  and  mind,  in  order  to  have  the 
mystery  removed  &om  some  of  the  mesmerist's  facts.  Body  and  mind 
are  so  correlated,  that  the  play  of  action  and  reaction  goes  on  with 
wondrous  precision.  We  are  most  familiar  with  the  action  of  the  body 
upon  the  mind,  as  the  phenomena  are  very  obvious.  A  few  glasses  uf 
wine  change  a  wise  man  into  a  fool :  Fatigue  drowns  his  faculties  in 
sleep  :  Disease  excites  or  deranges  the  mental  powers.  But  the  action 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body  is  quite  as  ramarkable.  Shame  makes  the 
blood  mantle  in  the  cheek :  Fear  spreads  a  pallor  on  the  fiice :  Hope 
I  quickens  the  pulse :  Sorrow  dims  the  eye  with  tears :  Disgust  acta  as  sn 

I  emetic.    Let  us  however  take  the  case  in  question,  viz.  anaesthesia.  This 

j  state  consists  in  a  disturbed  relation  between  the  mind  and  the  neiroui 

I  system,  by  which  the  patient  becomes  insensible  to  pain.     Now,  in  the 

I  case  of  chloroform,  we  have  this  state  induced  through  the  nenroui 

system  by  a  material  agent     No  doubt  exists  on  this  subject,  but  why 
should  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  same  state  being  induced  thmigh 
I  the  mind  P     Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  subject.     We  have, 

in  the  case  of  hysteria,  the  power  of.a  purely  mental  apj^iaooe  producing 
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insensibility.     Mere  terror,  a  mental  agency,  may  produce  the  difiturbed 
relation  in  question.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  working  on  the 
roind^  a  change  may  be  produced  in  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the 
character  of  this  change  may  depend  on  tlie  manner  in  which  the  mind 
may  be  wrought  upon .   All  the  mesmeric  processes  are  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  working  powerfully  on  weak  and  susceptible  minds.     And  it  must 
be  kept  in  view,  that  the  mesmerist  frankly  acknowledges  that,  to  insure 
success,  the  subject  operated  upon  must  have  a  peculiar  temperament, 
characterised  by  great  susceptibility.    Baron  Von  Reichenbach  operated 
on  sick  sensitives— that  is,  patients  whose  nervous  systems  were  diseased. 
The  triumphs  of  mesmerism  are  confessedly  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
individuals  verging  on  insanity.     We  can  then  reaidily  understand  how 
some  minds  should  be  painfully  affected  by  the  mysterious  processes  of 
the  mesmerist,  and  the  nervous  system  at  the  same  time  deranged, 
while  in  the  case  of  others  not  the  slightest  effect  is  produced.   It  may  be 
said  that,  although  the  patients  be  sick  sensitives,  or  bordering  on  insanity, 
still  the  phenomena  are  interesting,  and  demand  calm  scientific  inquiry. 
We  quite  concur  in  this  sentiment,   and  we  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
regret,  that  a  person  so  competent  as  Dr  Esdaile  did  not  professedly  enter 
upon  his  researches  with  the  view  of  advancing  the  rational  science  of 
psychology,  instead  of  throwing  the  weight  of  his  name  into  the  scale  of 
empiricism  by  hoisting  the  flag  of  mesmerism.     There  is  no  subject  so 
intensely  interesting  in  itself  as  medical  psychology,  and  a  wide  range  of 
very  strange  phenomena  will  reward  the  cultivator.     No  one  can  peruse 
the  remarkable  work  of  Peuchtersleben,  without  feeling  that  it  is  a  sub- 
ject too  much  neglected  in  this  country,  and  that  there  are  some  won- 
derful laws  in  our  nature  which  must  be  more  deeply  studied,  if  we 
would  deal  aright  with  some  of  the  most  momentous  questions  which 
affect  man's  social  and  religious  position.    But  while  making  this  acknow- 
ledgment, we  must  express  our  deep  regret,  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
important  department  of  scieTice  should  be  impeded  by  the  miserable  su- 
perstitions of  mesmerism. 

It  may  be  held  by  the  mesmerist,  that  if  we  admit  that  his  processes 
can  induce  anaesthesia,  rigidity,  &c.,  we  virtuaiUy  give  up  our  position,  and 
embrace  mesmerism — that  all  that  mesmerism  contends  for  is  the  reality 
of  the  phenomena  produced.  Now  we  again  maintain,  that  the  matter 
is  not  one  of  mere  objective  facts, — that  the  whole  interest  of  the  inquiry 
turns  on  the  question  of  causation*  If  the  cases  in  question  were  treated 
psychologically,  as  cases  merely  of  insanity  or  mental  aberration,  there 
would  be  no  noise  on  the  subject.  Everything  would  proceed  quietly,  as 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  scientific  investigation.  The  whole  excitement 
arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  mesnierisra  comes  in  and  supplies  a 
theory  of  its  own  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  It  is  the  peculiar 
nature  of  this  theory  that  threatens  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  country, 
to  sweep  away  the  nursery  delusion  of  Christianity,  and  to  deluge  the 
land  with  the  superstitions  of  the  dark  ages.  As  an  illustration  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  facts  may  be  quite  harmless,  while  the  admission  of 
the  theory  would  be  fiiaught  with  danger, — let  us  turn  to  another  delusion 
of  our  times,  countenanced  by  a  good  many  of  the  medical  profession; 
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and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  more  aristocratic  classes  in  the  cotmtij;  m. 
homoeopathy.  It  may  he  said  by  the  homoeopathist, "  I  dfloTtcnr  whether 
you  admit  my  theory  of  infinitesimal  dotes  o)r  not ;  ladr  <mly  to  the  faets, 
and  you  cannot  hut  admit  that  many  remarfcable  cures  are  performed  by 
my  prescriptions."  Now  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  many  of  the 
facts  the  homoeopathist  build*  open.  It  is  said  that.,  if  a  grain  of  the 
medicine  used  in  thia  syvCem  were  diluted  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  were 
a  di-op  of  the  water  employed  to  make  one  pill,  this  would  repreeent 
pretty  accnrately  the  infinitesimal  quantities  employed.  Now  we  do 
believe  that  such  pills  often  work  cures.  Nay,  we  shall  go  farther.  An 
extensive  druggist  in  England^  who  was  in  the  way  of  supplying  homcBo- 
pathists  with  bushels  of  pills,  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  go  through 
the  farce  of  mixing  up  the  infinitesimal  and  inappreciable  doses  with  tifie 
vehicle  employed.  He  gave  nothing  more  than  the  vehide,  airaple  flour. 
We  shall  even  admit  that  these  pills  worked  many  cures,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  practitioner  boasted  as  much  of  the  potency  of  them  as  of 
the  genuine  article.  But  while  we  admit  the  facts — while  we  hold,  that 
many  patients  have  been  able  to  trace  their  recovery  to  the  use  of  the  pills, 
we  nevertheless  consider  it  of  some  importance  to  inquire  into  the  nera 
causa.  Was  it  the  infinitesimal  dose,  or  something  else,  that  effected 
the  cure  ?  They  were  cured, — that  is  admitted,  but  what  cured  them  ? 
It  may  be  said,  that  if  they  were  cured,  it  is  all  the  same  whether  they 
were  cured  one  way  or  another.  Now  we  do  not  admit  this :  A  cure  may 
be  effected,  but  by  means  morally  wrong.  It  is  morally  wrong  to  persuade 
a  patient  that  a  pill  will  cure  him^  while  you  know  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  the  pill  itself,  and  that  the  cure  must  be  wrought  only  by  the  beUrf'm 
its  virtue.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
the  Colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  have  acted  on  these  views, 
by  declarmg  that  they  cannot  regard  the  homoeopathic  practitioner  as  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  If  we  can  judge  from  the  temper  of 
the  times,  we  are  sure  that  if  Queen  Victoria  were  to  reoommence  the 
practice  of  touching  for  the  kings-evil,  she  would  be  equally  succeBiful 
with  her  royal  ancestors,  who  performed  hundreds  of  undoubted  cures 
simply  by  the  touch  of  the  royal  fingers ;  but  we  are  sure  that  such  a 
practice  would  not  raise  her  in  the  estimation  of  her  loving  sobjectst 
though  she  could  please  the  woes  of  suffering  humanity.  All  this  has 
an  obvious  application  to  the  cause  of  mesmerism.  Its  physiological 
facts  may  be  safely  admitted,  but  the  evil  lies  in  admitting  the  myite* 
nous  power  of  Od.  This  Od  is  nothing  in  itself— it  corresponds  to  the 
invisible  quantity  of  the  homoeopathist);  but  it  is  the  assertion  of  its  power 
that  works  all  the  mischief.  Were  there  no  theory  of  Od,  there  would 
be  no  delusion  on  the  subject.  The  patient  would  not  liave  his  mind 
wrought  upon  by  the  belief  in  this  awfiil  power,  and  the  sad  abemtions 
of  the  human  mind  would  be  quietly  investigated  by  the  man  of  scienoe, 
instead  of  being  dragged  before  popular  audiences,  as  if  to  make  a  mockery 
of  humanity.  We  hold,  then,  that  the  physiological  fiicts  we  are  di»> 
posed  to  admit  do  not  constitute  mesmerism,  but  Uiat  mesmmsm  is  the 
theory  of  Od,  which  attempts  to  account  for  these  facu,  and  others  of  a 
questionable  character. 
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But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  phenomena  of  suggestion^  which  still 
belong  to  the  lower  class  of  mesmeric  fects.  It  is  in  this  department 
that  Mr.  Lewis^  the  negro  mesmeriser,  chiefly  excels.  It  is  one  admi« 
x&bly  adapted  for  dramatic  exhibition^  and  affords  a  source  of  much, 
though  not  very  refined  amusement.  The  exhibitions  consisted  chiefly 
in  making  the  mesmerised  subject  do  whatever  the  operator  wished.  He 
danced,  squared  with  his  fists,  staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  sang,  wept, 
recited  poetry,  &c„  jifst  as  the  opemtor  desind.  Now  we  admit  the  phe- 
Domfloa  without  the  least  hesitation.  Our  senses  bore  undoubted  testimo- 
ny to  the  fact,  that  whatever  Mr.  Lewis  told  the  mesmerised  subjects  to 
say  or  do,  they  obeyed  with  wonderful  precision.  He,  for  example, 
commanded  the  pei-son  operated  upon  to  open  his  mouth,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  He  sometimes  put  his  command  in  a  different  way, 
and  defied  him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  In  either  case  implicit  obedi- 
ence was  given.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  but  a  very  small  admission 
indeed,  to  admit  that  one  man  opened  his  mouth  at  the  reqi^est  of 
another.  Yet  at  the  popular  meetings  we  attended,  the  audience  seemed 
to  have  their  consciences  relieved,  and  to  take  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
portant step  forwai-d  in  science,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  lecturer, 
they  admitted  the  facts,  whatever  might  be  the  theory.  It  was  plain, 
from  the  earnest  pleading  of  the  lecturer  for  the  facts,  that  he  hoped 
the  theory  would  at  the  same  time  be  unconsciously  swallowed.  Now 
we  hold  that  it  is  altogether  childish  to  take  refuge  in  the  mere  facts. 
No  one  can  dispute  the  facts  of  suggestion.  The  interest  of  the  question 
altogether  turns  upon  the  theory  or  explanation.  Many  theories  have 
been  resorted  to,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  prominent — col- 
lusion,  imagination,  faith,  sympathy,  suggestion  of  ideas,  Od.  In  regard 
to  collusion  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  certainly  cannot  afford  a  satisiactory 
explanation.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that,  in  most  of  the  cases  we  wit- 
nessed, there  was  no  previous  communication  between  the  parties.  The 
subjects  were  selected  from  the  audience.  A  dead  silence  was  main- 
tained for  tan  minutes  by  all  present,  while  they  fixed  their  gaze  upon 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  all  the  time  directed  his  piercing  and  glaring  eyes  to 
various  parts  of  the  room,  and  at  the  same  time  worked  his  hands  as  if 
discharging  through  the  points  of  his  fingers  a  stream  of  some  invisible 
agency  towards  the  crowd  before  him.  He  then  paused,  and  invited 
those  who  felt  any  extraordinary  sensation  to  come  up  to  the  platform 
to  be  further  operated  upon.  There  were  always  a  few  who  confessed  to 
some  queer  sensations^  perhaps  one  per  cent,  of  the  number  present. 
In  all  this  we  believe  there  was  no  concert.  But  there  was  no 
need  of  any  collusion.  The  feats  that  we  saw  performed  required  no 
rehearsal :  The  collusion  was  all  above  board :  nothing  was  concealed 
from  the  audience :  The  transaction  took  place  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  audience.  It  would  be  surprising  candour  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
jurer to  invite  the  spectators  to  examine  his  secret  strings,  and  his  cups 
and  balls,  by  which  he  effected  his  feats.  Now  this  was  what  Mr. 
Lewia  precisely  did  ;  and  it  gives  us  a  very  high  conception  of  his  genius 
to  think  that  his  feats,  notwithstanding,  were  perfectly  successful  with  the 
audience.     Such  things  ai'e  better  understood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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Atlantic.  It  is  there  that  We  meet  the  highest  development  of  this  of  as 
of  genius.  Mr.  Joseph  Smithy  the  founder  of  the  Mormonites,  and  kind 
new  State  in  America^  performed  feats  equally  bold.  A  second-rate  man 
would  carefully  exclude  the  pro/anum  mUgtu  from  behind  the  scenes, 
but  Mr.  Smith  boldly  admitted  them,  and  trusted  to  his  own  genius  to 
extricate  him  from  the  awkward  revelations.  On  the  plea  of  ''  spinttiat 
wives/'  he  indulged  in  Oriental  licentiousness.  He  was  greatly  addicted 
to  drinking,  and  often  his  devout  followers  had  to  carry  him  home  on  a 
shutter  through  the  streets  of  Nauvoo^  but  his  genius  was  always  ready 
for  such  emergencies.  He  at  once  made  out  a  case  of  spiritual  trance  or 
extasis,  so  that  his  extension  on  the  shutter  was  only  a  particular  mode 
of  receiving  another  divine  revelation.  Mr,  Lewis  evidently  brought 
across  with  him  some  of  this  transatlantic  genius.  No  talent  of  home 
production  could  match  this.  Would  Proiessor  Anderson,  of  Balmoral 
notoriety,  have  ventured  upon  the  blowing  up  feat  of  Mr.  Lewis  ?  He 
indeed  tried,  we  believe,  something  of  thtf  kind.  He  professed  to  sus- 
tain a  boy  in  the  air  by  means  of  chloroform,  but  he  no  doubt  required 
a  good  deal  of  delicate  apparatus.  He  baffled  the  spectators'  attempts 
to  discover  the  means  employed,  but  yet  after  all  they  would  not  believe 
in  the  power  of  chlorofoi-m.  Mr.  Lewis  comes,  and  scorns  all  trumpery 
apparatus.  He  boldly  puts  his  hands  under  the  boy,  and  tells  the 
audience  that  it  was  some  mysterious  cun-ent  that  raised  him,  and  they 
at  once  believe.  This  triumph  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  one  among  many  other 
proofs  that  our  Transatlantic  cousins  are  fast  going  ahead  of  us. 

But  to  return  to  the  phenomena  in  question  ;  it  appears  to  ub  that 
they  are  quite  explicable  on  natural  principles,  without  supposing  that 
there  was  any  collusion  between  the  parties^  or  that  there  was  any  preme- 
ditated deception  on  the  part  of  the  magnetised  subjects.  It  must>  how. 
ever,  be  observed,  that  all  the  phenomena  in  question  could  easily  be 
counterfeited  by  any  one  who  intended  to  deceive.  Indeed,  at  one  of 
Mr.  Lewis's  exhibitions,  a  person  came  forward  to  be  operated  upon,  and 
afler  he  was  exhibited  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  powers  of  mes- 
merisn),  he  declared  that  all  was  a  hoax, — and  that  his  design  was  to 
shew  how  easily  the  public  could  be  deceived.  The  case  was,  however, 
so  far  a  testimony  in  Mr.  Lewis's  favour,  for  it  clearly  shewed  that  he  was 
not  guilty  of  collusion,  for  if  he  was,  he  would  certainly  have  been  on  his 
guard  against  this  individual.  The  case^  however,  also  shews  that  we 
are  thrown  entirely  on  the  honesty  of  the  party  operated  upon.  There 
is  no  objective  test  to  distinguish  the  genuine  case  from  the  counterfeit. 
It  may  be  said,  what  motive  could  people  have  in  coming  forward  to  ex- 
hibit such  strange  phenomena  ?  Various  motives  can  readily  be  conceived. 
In  the  above  case,  the  person  in  question  averred  that  bis  motive  was 
the  love  of  scientific  truth.  But  we  can  easily  conceive  that  vanity  or 
the  love  of  frolic,  in  the  young  mechanics  that  usually  come  forward, 
might  afford  in  many  cases  sufficiently  strong  motives.  We,  however, 
do  not  rest  our  case  on  this  ground.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
many  of  the  cases  were  genuine ;  thfU  is,  that  the  party  did  not  come 
forward  with  the  intention  of  practismg  a  deception.  Nay,  we  have 
valued  personal  friends^  who  have  exhibited  some  of  the  phenomena  in 
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qupption,  and  in  regard  to  whom  we  would  deem  the  theory  of  deception 
altogether  monstrous.     How,  then,  ai*e  the  phenomena  in  question  to  be 
explained,  on  the  ground  that  the  veracity  of  the  subject  may  be  tho. 
roughly  depended  upon  !  Let  us,  for  illustration,  take  the  case  of  opening 
the  mouth  at  the  command  of  the  operator.     Now  we  hold  that  there  is 
here  nothing  more  than  the  natui-al  phenomenon  of  one  individual  obey- 
ing the  command  of  another.     You  present  a  sugar  plum  to  a  child,  and 
tell  it  to  open  its  mouth,  and  the  child  opens  accordingly.     This  is  a 
iiiniiliar  case  of  ordinary  motive  and  action.    You  supply  the  motive,  and 
the  child  acts  in  accordance  with  it.    In  all  such  cases  there  are  essentially 
four  terms.     There  are  two  acts  of  will,   and  two  external  symbols  cor- 
responding to  these  acts.     You  will  the  child  to  open  its  mouth,  and  the 
corresponding  external  symbol  is  a  word,  or  look,  or  the  exhibition  of  the 
sugar  plum ;  this  constitutes  the  motive.    The  child,  in  obedience  to  the 
motive,  exercises  an  act  of  will,  and  the  outward  symbol  of  this  is  the 
opening  of  the  mouth.     Now  this  phenomenon,  exhibiting  sequences  so 
familiar,  contains  mysteries  which  we  cannot  explain.     We  must  just 
accept  it  as  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
necessity  of  the  four  terms  lies  at  the  basis  of  man's  constitution.     The 
great  question  in  regaixi  to  the  mesmeric  phenomena  is.  Can  they  be  re- 
duced to  the  above  category  of  ordinary  motive  and  action  ?     The  mes- 
merist says  no  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  negative  that  all  the  interest  of  nies 
merism  hangs.     We  have,  confessedly,  viewed  the  whole  subject  from  a 
theological  point  of  view,  and  we  say  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  point  that  theology  is  chiefly  concerned.     As  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  morality  and  religion  are  involved,  it  is  comparatively  of  little 
moment  how  many  or  how  few  of  the  physiological  phenomena  are  ad- 
mitted, supposing  we  come  to  a  right  decision  on  this  subject.    Now  the 
mesmerist  holds,  that  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  one  mind  upon  an- 
other, two -of  the  terms  may  be  obliterated,  while  a  third  new  terni  is 
suhstituted.     He  holds  that  his  mind  can  act  upon  the  body  of  the  mes- 
merised subject  directly,  that  there  may  be  only  one  act  of  will,  viz.  that 
of  his  own  mind,  and  only  one  external  symbol,  viz.  the  bodily  move- 
ment of  the  person  acted  upon.     For  example,  Mr.  Lewis,  in  America, 
^vills  ata  cei*tain  moment  that  the  mouth  of  some  individual  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  should  open,  and  that  moment  it  opens.     He  can  thus, 
at  any  distance,  work  with  the  jaws  of  another,  as  if  pulling  the  strings 
of  a  puppet.     This  wondrous  feat  is  effected  through  the  mysterious  in- 
tervention of  Od.     In  the  phenomena  we  chiefly  witnessed,  only  one 
term  was  professed  to  be  obliterated,  viz.  the  will  of  the  individual 
operated  upon.     In  this  case  the  operator  not  only  wills,  but  expresses 
his  will  by  word  or  sign  ;  but  the  movement  produced  in  the  mesmerised 
subject  is  not  by  the  influence  of  ordinary  motive,  but  by  Od,— that 
uniailing  mysterious  power.     The  achievements  of  the  silent,  or  unex- 
pressed will,  belong  to  the  higher  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  so  that  they 
do  not  immediately  come  under  our  notice.     The  grand  question,  then, 
is,  Are  we  to  supersede  the  ordinary  power  of  motive  by  the  influence  of 
Od  ?    When  a  person  opens  his  mouth  at  the  command  of  a  mesmeriser, 
it  is  held  that  his  own  will  is  in  abeyance,  and  that  it  is  Od  that  opens 
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it.     When  the  ground  is  asked  for  such  a  fUghtfUl  violation  of  man's  mo- 
ral  and  physical  constitution^  the  answer  is^  that  he  cannot  but  open  his 
mouth  ;  that  he  must  open  it^  though  against  his  own  will ;  and  that 
therefore  his  own  will  cannot  be  the  acting  power  in  moving  his  muscles. 
It  is  astonishing  that  a  fallacy  so  palpable  should^  in  this  age  of  enlight- 
enment, gain  such  currency  among  the  intelligent  classes  who  witnessed 
the  exl^ibitions,  and  that  it  should  be  indorsed  by  learned  professors  in 
the  most  distinguished  universities.     One  would  naturally  conclude  that 
such  men  as  Jonathan  Edwards  had  lived  in  vain  ;  and  that  the  world 
is  not  worthy  of  such  names.     The  well.known  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  inability,  at  once  explodes  the  fttllacy.     We  shall  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  mesmeric  subject  was  quite  sincere  when  he  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  resist  the  command  to  open  his  mouth. 
Was  this  a  physical  or  a  moral  impossibility  ?     Did  it  ai*i&e  from  the 
physical  power  of  Od«  or  from  the  ordinary  power  of  a  paramount  mo- 
tive?    We  hold  that  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  shew  that  there 
is  here  a  departure   from  the  recognised  constitution  of  man's  nature. 
The  child,  were  it  to  express  its  feelings,  would  say  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  open  its  mouth  for  the  sugar-plum,  but  no  one  would  think  of 
calling  in  the  aid  of  Od ;  and  yet  the  cases  are  essentially  the  same. 
When  a  glass  of  ^irits  is  placed  before  the  drunkard,  he  feels  it  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  temptation  ;  but  does  this  impossibility  imply  that  his 
will  does  not  act  when  he  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  the  glass  ?  does  it 
imply  that  his  act  is  not  a  voluntary  one,  and  that  he  ceases  to  be  a 
mored  agent  ?     Again,  take  another  form  in  which  the  mesmeric  expe- 
rience is  put  to  shew  the  necessity  of  Od. — "  I  acted  against  my  will  in 
opening  my  mouth."     This  is  held  as  a  demonstration  that,  in  the  given 
case,  the  will  was  suspended, — that  the  physical  influence  of  Od  over- 
powered it.     But  why  not  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  ordinary  ao- 
titms  of  life :  for  there  is  no  expression  more  common  than,  *'  I  acted 
against  my  will."      The  philosophy  of  human  nature  is  very  much 
wrapped  up  in  the  forms  of  human  language,  and  a  glance  at  this  form 
of  expression  at  once  affords  a  refutation  of  the  fallacy.     In  the  above 
expression,  what  is  meant  by  "  I  acted  ?"  does  not  the  e^  here  just 
mean  the  acting  will  ?     All,  evidently,  that  is  meant  by  such  a  form  of 
expression  is,  that  the  dominant  motive  of  the  moment  is  superior  to  any 
other  desire.     It  indicates  a  struggle,  but  it  just  intimates  that  the  will 
obeys  the  stronger  motive.     We  feel  it  to  be  almost  an  insult  to  the  ca- 
pacity  of  our  readers  thus  to  dwell  on  a  point  so  very  clear  and  palpable. 
Our  only  apology  is,  that  this  is  the  fallacy  on  which  the  whole  question 
turns  ;  and  that  it  is  a  fallacy  which  has  bewildered  many  a  well-edu- 
cated audience.     On  the  whole,'  we  conclude  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  to  prove  that,  in  the  cases  in  question,  the  physical  power  of 
Od  supei-sedts  the  moral  power  of  motive.  ^ 

But  it  will  now  be  asked,  how  we  can  account  for  the  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  operator,  if  the  power  exercised  be  menely  one 
of  ordinary  motive  ?  Now,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  such  a  surruider 
of  one's  own  will  to  that  of  another,  is  one  of  the  most  common  pheno> 
mena  of  life,  and  that  there  is  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in 
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question  to  leaaen  the  wonder.  When  the  party  is  called  out  from  the 
audience,  he  goes  up  to  the  platform  with  the  express  understanding  that 
he  is  in  everything  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  operator;  thus 
apparently  engaging  in  an  overt  act  of  collusion.  He  goes  up  too  with 
the  belief  that  8om»  irresistihle  power  is  to  constrain  his  will,  and  all  the 
galons  oT  Mr.  Lewis  are  admirahly  adapted  to  impress  weak  minds 
wi&  the  Belief  in  this  superior  irresistible  power.  It  cannot  he  then 
matter  of  surprise  that  he  should  feel  an  impulse  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
operator,  and  that  it  should  appear  to  him  irresistible.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  there  is  a  great  improbability  that  a  person  would  voluntarily 
give  himself  up  to  such  a  delusion.  We  admit  that  it  is  improbable 
that  any  one  taken  at  random  should  give  himself  up  to  such  a  delusion. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  improbability  is  at  least  a  hundred  to  one. 
But  the  parties  operated  upon  were  picked  individuals,  the  propor- 
tion tiiat  volunteered  was  not  more  than  one  per  cent.  Now  we 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  a  proportion  should  manifest 
a  striking  susceptibility  to  delusion.  This  is  by  no  means  a  large  propor- 
tion to  manifest  a  proclivity  to  mental  aberration.  It  is  probable  that 
mental  infirmity  is  just  as  prevalent  as  bodily  disease ;  and  certainly  the 
above  percentage  for  bodily  ailment  in  some  shape,  is  not  large  for  any 
misceUaneoiis  meetmg.  Jiist  as  all  who  have  some  bodily  infirmity  are 
not  laid  up  in  hospitds  or  sick  rooms,  so  there  are  many  labouring  under 
mental  infinnity  who  are  not  confined  in  asylums,  or  kept  in  private 
restraint.  There  are  many  imperceptible  gradations  down  to  the  de- 
cided insanity  of  the  asylum.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  bordering 
on  insanity,  who  require  only  the  excitement  of  mesmerism  to  pre- 
cipitate the  mind  into  the  abyss  of  delusion.  The  physical  influence  of 
wine  illostrates  this  subject.  A  quantity  which  would  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  a  strong-headed  man,  quite  upsets  the  man  who  at  any 
time  is  trembling  on  the  verge  of  imbecility.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
conoeiying  how  mental  excitement  should  have  a  similar  effect. 

Besides  all  this,  the  whole  history  of  fanatical  delusion  shews  that  the 
belief  in  a  supernatural  physical  power,  like  Od,  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  moet  remarkable  physiological  effects.  In  the  camp  meetings  of 
America,  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sadly  perverted. 
Instead  of  a  belief  in  a  gracious  influence  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  there  is  cherished  the  fanatical  faith  in  a  phy- 
wcal,  &talistic  power,  manifesting  itself  in  involuntary  bodily  exercises. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  victims  of  this  delusion  practise  the  most 
absurd  exercises,  under  the  conviction  that  they  are  under  the  control 
of  this  power.  A  commencement  has  only  to  be  made  by  some  deluded 
creatorey  when  the  exercise,  whatever  it  may  be,  spreads  like  wild-fire 
throughout  the  camp.  The  more  orthodox  forms  of  these  exhibitions  are 
the  falling  exercise,  the  spinning  exercise,  the  jumping  exercise,  and  the 
jerks.  Besides  the  regular  exercises,  there  are  others  of  a  still  more  re- 
markable kind.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  an  eye-witness :  '•  In 
one,  the  afi^ted  barked  like  a  dog;  in  another,  they  boxed  with  clbsed 
fi«t«,  striking  at  every  body  or  thing  near  them.  The  running  exercise 
was  also  one  of  the  varieties,  in  which  the  person  was  impellwi  to  run 
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with  amazing  swiflneBs.  There  wefe  other  singular  motions  imit8tiv« 
of  persons  playing  on  the  violin,  or  sowing  with  a  needle,  &c."  Anjr  one 
who  has  witnessed  Mr.  Lewis'  exhibitions  must  be  struck  with  the  simi- 
krity  of  the  phenomena,  and  have  a  shiewd  suspicion  that  he  ihust  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  these  camp  meetings.  The  means  taken  in 
both  cases  to  produce  the  phenomena,  are  identically  the  same ;  viz.  a 
belief  in  an  irresistible  physical  power  acting  upon  the  mind — the  only 
diiftii-ence  consists  in  the  name  given  to  that  power. 

The  next  phenomena  of  the  lower  kind  to  which  we  shall  refer,  are 
su^sted  sensations.  For  example,  the  operator  tells  the  subject  that 
he  is  cold,  and  he  shivers  accordingly.  He  tells  him  that  he  is  sitting 
on  a  hot  surface,  and  he  immediately  starts  from  his  seat  with  a  burning 
sensation.  He  puts  a  coin  into  his  hand,  and  tells  him  that  it  is  very 
heavy,  and  the  feeling  of  great  weight  is  at  once  experienced.  Now  there 
are  genuine  physiological  facts,  which  countenance  these  phenomena, 
though  the  public  exhibitions  greatly  exaggerate  them.  There  is  nothing 
more  familiar  than  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  especially  when  there  is 
any  nervous  derangement,  to  confound  a  vivid  idea  with  an  external  rea- 
lity. Disease,  of  course,  furnishes  the  most  obvious  examples,  such  as  the 
seeing  of  spirits  in  delirium;  but  illustrations  may  be  supplied  from  heal- 
thy experience.  If  told  to  sit  away  from  the  draught  of  a  door  or  window, 
you  may  at  once  feel  a  cold  current,  though  the  window  and  door  be  shut. 
Here  the  suggested  idea  is  confounded  with  an  actual  sensation.  But  be- 
sides this,  it  is  firmly  established  by  physiologists,  that  the  mind  steadily 
directed  towards  certain  parts  of  the  body,  may  produce  a  real  physic^ 
action  in  these  parU.  Dr.  Haygaith,  *'  On  the  Effect  of  Imagination  in 
the  Cui-e  of  Bodily  Diseases;"  and  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  "  Medical  Notea 
and  Reflections,"  give  abundant  illustrntions  of  this  curious  subject.  We 
quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Bennett,  who  was  claimed  as  a  disciple  of 
Mesmer,  but  who,  we  are  glad  to  say^  repudiates  the  Od  theory.  *'  If 
at  night,  owing  to  some  unusual  position,  we  feel  a  beating  at  the  heart 
or  at  the  temples,  we  easily  imagine  there  is  sonjething  alarming ;  the 
respirations  are  altered  if  we  think  abuut  them ;  if  we  suppose  the  mouth 
is  dry,  we  immediately  swallow  the  saliva,  and  render  it  so ;  if  we  fency 
we  have  a  cough,  we  cough  immediately,  and  clear  the  passages  ;  and  if 
we  suppose  any  source  of  irritation  exists  on  the  skin,  we  involuntarily 
apply  our  hand  to  and  rub  the  part.  Nothing  is  more  common  for  me- 
dical students,  when  firat  studying  individual  diseases,  than  to  imagine 
themselves  the  victims  of  each  in  succession.  Then,  in  certain  ccmditions 
of  the  sj'stem,  it  is  well  known  that  actual  pain  may  be  produced  in  a 
part  by  fixing  our  attention  upon  it.  Hypochondriacs  are  martyrs  to  Uiese 
WToneous  impressions.  Supposed  pain  in  the  limbs  or  stomach  prevent 
their  walking  or  eating,  and  their  health  suffers  from  want  of  exercise  or 
want  of  food.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  given  some  singular  cases,  where 
so-cajled  nervous  pains  of  this  description  have  actually  led  to  tenderness 
and  swellings  of  the  integuments  covering  the  part,*— The  following  are 
also  illustrations  from  the  same  authority.  **  Mr.  Mac&rlan,  the  druggist 
on  the  North  Bridge,  informed  me  that  on  one  occasion,  a  butcher  was 
I  ought  into  his  shop  from  the  market-place  opposite,  labouring  under  a 
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terrible  accident.  The  man,  on  trjnng  to  hook  up  a  heavy  piece  of  meat 
above  his  head^  slipped,  and  the  sharp  hook  penetrated  his  arm,  so  that 
he  himself  was  suspended.  On  being  examined,  he  was  pale,  alAfiost 
pulseless,  and  expressed  himself  as  suffering  acute  agony.  The  arm  could 
not  be  moved  without  excessive  pain,  and  in  cutting  off  the  sleeve,  he  fre- 
quently cried  out ;  yet  when  the  arm  was  exposed,  it  was  found  to  be 
quite  uninjured,  the  hook  liaving  pierced  only  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

A  clergyman  told  me,  that  some  time  ago,  suspicions  were  entertained, 
in  his  parish,  of  a  woman,  who  was  supposed  to  have  poisoned  her  newly 
bom  infant.  The  coffin  was  exhumed,  and  the  procurator-fiscal,  who 
attended  with  the  medical  men  to  examine  the  bod}^  declared  that  he 
already  perceived  the  odour  of  decomposition,  which  made  him  feel  faint, 
and  in  consequence  he  withdrew.  But  on  opening  the  coffin  it  was  found 
to  be  empty  ;  and  it  was  afler wards  ascertained  that  no  child  had  been 
bom,  and  consequently  no  murder  had  been  committed." 

These  illustrations  clearly  shew  that  the  sensations  produced  by  sug- 
gested ideas  are  phenomena  fully  recognised  by  rational  science,  and  that 
they  do  not  need  the  peculiar  theory  of  mesmerism  to  explain  them. 
We  can  well  conceive  how  the  weak  subjects  selected  by  the  mesmerist, 
and  the  extraordinary  means  displayed  to  work  on  tkie  imagination,  shouH 
produce  the  phenomena  in  a  very  exaggerated  foim. 

The  sum  of  our  whole  argument  in  reference  to  the  lower  phenomena 
of  mesmerism  is,  that  as  far  as  they  are  genuine,  they  may  be  explained 
on  natural  principles,  without  the  aid  of  any  objective  physical  agency 
such  as  Od.     Our  great  aim  has  been  to  shew  that  the  physical  pheno- 
mena  in  question  result  merely  from  the  play  of  the  human  mind  itself; 
that  the  real  agency  is  entirely  subjective,  and  therefore  moral. — We 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  rescue  humanity  from  the  charge  of  being 
made  the  sport  of  a  purely  physical  agency,  by  which  its  moral  character 
la  destroyed.     If  our  conclusion  be  then  a  right  one,  the  mesmerised  sub- 
ject is  only  the  victim  of  his  own  delusion.     He,  by  his  own  direct 
agency,  throws  himself  into  a  state  exhibiting  all  the  marks  of  tempo- 
rary insanity,  and  all  parties  are  agreed,    that  if  he  persevere  long 
enough,  he  will  induce  a  state  which  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  imbecillity.      That  the  process  is  essentially  a  subjective  one  is 
evident  from  the  fact,   that  by  Mr.  Darling's  method,  the  person  m^^s- 
menfles  himself,  by  looking  intently  upon  a  metallic  disc  or  any  dis- 
tinct object  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.     The  Fakirs  of  India  effect   the 
same  object  by  fixing  their  gaze  on  the  extremity  of  their  nose.  Mr.  Braid 
produces  hypnotism,  as  he  calls  the  mesmeric  sleep,  by  looking  steadily 
^r  some  time,  on  on  object  placed  a  little  above  the  eyes,  to  fatigue 
them.     The  same  thing  also  appears  from  the  different  processes  adopted 
Mrhen  a  mesmeriser  is  employed.  One  author  gives  minute  directions  how 
to  make  the  passes :  anotlier  is  equally  minute,  but  he  reverses  the  whole 
matter,  and  yet  both  processes  are  equally  successful.     This  is  altogether 
inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  some  physical  fluid  is  pumped  into 
the  body^  but  it  is  quite  intelligible  if  the  process  is  a  subjective  and 
niental  one  ;  while  the  passes  merely  influence  the  mind  as  any  suggestive 
signs  do. 
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The  i^enomena  we  have  heen  investigating  are  deeply  interating, 
both  in  a  theological  and  scientific  point  of  view,  and  deserve  the  gravest 
conddt^ration  ;  )nit  we  legard  mesmerisni,  not  as  the  philosophy^  but  as 
the  cause  of  the  delusion.  It  is  not  to  Qd,  but  to  the  belief 'm  Od^  we 
must  have  recourse  for  the  solution  of  the  matter.  If  we  can  disprove  the 
existence  of  Od  and  establish  the  entire  subjectivity  of  the  phenomena, 
then  the  moral  constitution  of  our  nature  is  preserved  intact.  It  haa 
been  our  great  aim  to  establish  tiua  poiat*  and  if  thia  ia  aBoamplnhdiw  it 
is  a  nutter  of  little  nnpsTtanee^  af  ivMLiir&tfieafapBal  pMOt  of  view, 
how  far  we  extend  our  iaith  to  the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  fiicta  of 
mesmerism* 

We  find  that  we  have  not  left  ourselves  space  in  this  our  conduding 
article,  for  the  discussion  of  the  higher  phenomena.  We  have  so  far 
trespassed  on  the  patience  of  the  reader  that  we  cannot  think  of  protract- 
ing the  inquiry  further,  at  least  for  the  present.  Suffice  to  say  in  the 
meantime,  that  we  reject  the  higher  phenomena  in  imto.  We  do  not 
admit  any  of  the  alleged  powers  of  clairvoyance  and  the  silent  wUl. 
The  inquiry,  however,  is  one  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  as  dnow. 
ing  most  valuable  light  on  the  laws  of  human  belief.  We  have  soma 
compunction  in  parting  with  our  readers,  for  not  fbnnaUy  introduoag 
Od  to  them.  There  is  something  in  a  name,  and  we  are  siue  the 
name  of  this  personage,  as  well  as  our  frequent  allusions,  must  have  ex* 
cited  a  wish  for  further  acquaintance.  We  regret  that  we  must  postpone 
the  g^tification  of  this  wish.  We  may,  on  a  future  occasion,  take  up 
the  subject  of  clairvoyance,  when  we  shall  assign  a  niche  to  Od  and 
the  Odometer. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  high  sense  of  the  literary 
merits  of  Professor  Gregory's  book.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interest*- 
ing  and  intelligible  work  on  Mesmerism.  Most  books  on  the  subject  are 
evidently  written  by  men  who  are  little  conversant  with  scientific  in- 
quiryj  and  they  consequently  deal  in  loose  rambling  statements,  whidi 
&tigue,  without  satisfying  the  reader.  The  "  Letters  to  a  Candid  In- 
quirer" are  exempt  from  this  fault.  All  the  statements  are  veiy  clear, 
and  the  subject  is  made  as  intelligible  as  it  can  be.  An  interastiag 
child-like  faith  runs  throughout  the  whole,  so  that  an  unusual  charm 
is  communicated  to  the  wotlc.  One  must  go  back  to  our  old  authon  on 
ghosts  and  witchcrafl,  if  he  would  enjoy  the  treat  of  a  genuine  ^th 
ill  the  supernatural.  One  feels,  in  reading  the  works  of  Mrs.  Crowe, 
Miss  MartineaUf  and  others  of  this  class,  that  this  £uth  is  only  a  make. 
belief — that  it  is  as  factitious  as  the  feeling  of  a  Cockney,  who,  in  order 
to  enjoy  with  superstitious  gusto  tlie^  late  eclipse,  might  have  coaxed 
himself  into  the  belief,  while  gazing  upon  it,  that  he  was  a  Red  Indian 
with  a  scalping-knife  in  his  girdle.  There  is  little  or  no  trace  of  the  spu- 
rious in  Dr  Gregory's  faith  :  It  is  deep  and  earnest,  as  if  welling  fi^sh 
from  the  fountains  of  the  middle  agee. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Autumnai  RambUa  among  the  Soottifsh  Mountains.    By  the  Rer.  Thomas 
GftiKR80N,  KirkbeaiL    Second  Edition.    Edinburgh  :  James  Hogg. 

What  will  Mrs.  Maclauchlan  say  ?  seems  to  hare  occasioned  some  little 
anxiety  to  the  worthy  minister  of  Kirkbean,  when  he  indited  the,  in  other 
respects,  manly  preface  to  these  Rambles.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Grierson 
was  called  upon  to  inteiject  an  apology  for  the  manner  in  which  he  spent 
his  vacations.  Pray,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  man  who  loiters 
along  the  sea-shore,  and  fritters  whole  days  away  ^^  in  seeing  others,  and  in 
being  seen;"  and  the  man  who  passes  his  time  climbing  mountains?  The 
latter  is  surely  more  conducive  to  the  health  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  a 
man  may  surely  recreate  himself  according  to  his  own  fancy  in  ascending  or 
in  descending  mountains,  without  giving  offence  to  any  one  ?  But  what  vrill 
Mrs.  Maclauchlan  say  ?    Ay ;  there's  the  rub ! 

Mr.  Grierson  has  acquitted  himself  well  of  his  self-improved  task.  He 
has  written  a  most  readable  book,  an  interesting  book,  more  entitled  to  the 
character  of  Adventures  than  Rambles.  We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
have  a  Guide  to  the  Scottish  Mountains,  as  well  as  a  Guide  to  the  Scottish 
Lakes;  and  to  the  adventurous  pedestrian  we  could  not  recommend  a  better 
book  than  Mr.  Grierson's.  It  abounds  in  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  has  aU 
tlie  excitement  of  romance,  with  the  stem  reality  of  fact.  Our  author  only 
deacribes  what  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  encountered  on  his  own 
legs.  In  those  days,  when  Railwavs  take  us  away  from  our  own  doors,  and 
ia  a  few  hours  set  us  down  at  the  base  of  Ben  Lomond,  such  a  work  is  pe- 
culiarly acceptable ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  will  ultimately  be  a  greater 
demand  for  a  descriptive  guide  to  the  hitherto  all  but  inaccessible  recesses 
of  the  Scottish  mountains,  than  our  readers  may  imagine. 

Mr.  Grierson  details  his  adventures  with  great  gusto,  and  excites  envy  in 
the  breast  of  his  readers  as  he  expatiates  on  the  glorious  panorama  of  moun- 
tain scenery  which  rewards  his  patient  and  laborious  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  some  Scottish  Alp.  But  as  most  pedestrians  must  yield  the  palm  to  Mr. 
Grierson,  and  probably  none  will  contest  with  him — the  merit  of  having  as- 
cended the  greatest  number  of  mountains  in  our  island ; — ^he  ought  to  turn 
his  knowled^  to  account,  and  favour  the  uninitiated,  in  his  next  edition, 
with  a  chart  of  the  mountain  passes.  Probably,  the  best  Alpine  chart  now 
pablisbed  is  that  of  Keller,  in  which  every  footpath  is  laid  down  with  so 
mach  aocuiacv,  that  the  tzaveUer,  in  Switzerland,  can  almost  dispense  with 
a  guide.  As  lovers  of  mountain  scenery  ourselves,  we  throw  out  this  hint 
to  Mr.  Grierson,  certain  that  it  will  add  materially  to  the  value  of  his  work 
as  a  guide-book  for  pedestrians.  We  can  imas^ne  the  feelings  of  pleasur- 
able recollection,  and  of  exultation  too,  with  which  our  author  chronicled 
the  following  acnieyements : — 

^  Besides  many  others  in  and  near  Rannoch,  I  hare  been  on  the  tops  of 
fien  Aulder,  Ben-a-Hallader,  Ben  MoUoch,  Ben  Oudleman,  Garraval, 
Carey,  Craig  Calliach  near  KiiJin,  and  no  less  than  fire  times  on  the  ton  of 
Schihallion ;  twice  on  the  top  of  Ben  Lawers ;  on  Ben  More,  Ben  Voirlich 
at  Loch  Eame,  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Vena,  Ben  Chodum,  Ben-y-Vracky,  Para- 
gon twice ;  B^-y-gloe,  with  many  others  of  inferior  note  in  all  parts  of  that 
county.  1  have  also  been  on  the  tops  of  Cairngorm,  Belrinnes,  Ctsos  Phod- 
rig,  Ben  Wyvis,  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Cruachan,  Duniquaigh,  Ben  Lomond 
twice,  Ben  Cluch,  Dummyat,  the  Lomonds  in  Fife  repeatedly ;  Carnethy, 
and  many  of  the  Pentlands;  Walston  Black  Mount,  North  Berwick  Law, 
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and  Tmpram  Law,  Goatfell  in  Arran  twice ;  Barone  Hill  in  Bute ;  the  Storr 
and  Quirang  in  Skye  ;  Tinto,  the  Lowthera,  and  several  of  its  oeighboun, 
Queensbeny,  Cairnkinnow,  Hartfell,  White  Coomb,  Tinnia,  Melleawood, 
the  highest  m  Liddesdale,  Ruberslaw,  Scrape,  and  many  on  tlie  Tweed ;  the 
Eildons, .  Cairnsmair  of  Carsphairn,  Caimsmoir  of  Fleet,  Memck,  Ben 
Ghairn,  Screel,  Lotus,  and  Criffel,  oftener  than  for  my  credibility  I  dare 
mention.  I  have  also  climbed  Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  and  Sea  Fell  in  Eng- 
land, with  several  others  among  the  lakes  there ;  and  Snowdon  in  Walea. 

The  Rambles  commence  with  three  days  in  Arran,  where  "Goatfell,  the 
hero  of  ten  thousand  tempests,  rears  his  bald,  majestic  head  to  the  clouds, 
surrounded  by  his  staflF  of  thunder-split  peaks,  '  towering  in  horrid  naked- 
ness,' companions  amidst  the  war  of  contending  elements  for  numberless 
generations.  Far  from  scathless,  however,  has  been  Ids  career  of  glory.  In 
Some  respects  he  seems  to  have  had  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  set-to  with 
old  Father  Time.  His  very  summit  indeed  consists  of  immense  blocks  of 
hard  imperishable  granite ;  and  a  little  down  are  seen  huge  Cyclopian  walls 
of  the  same  material.  But  the  latter  are  shaken,  as  if  by  some  great  con- 
vulsion ;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  conical  top  of  the  mountain  is  strewed 
thickly  with  riven  rocks,  stones  of  all  sizes,  and  granitic  sand." 

In  the  preface,  we  find  the  following  hints  to  pedestrians,  regarding  the 
free  use  of  stimulants,  accompanied  witn  a  caution  equally  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  productive  of  frequently  dangerous  consequences,  namely,  the  in- 
dulging in  potations  of  rich  milk. 

"  In  closing  these  prefatory  remarks,  which  have  swelled  greatly  beyond 
my  original  intention,  I  wouid  warn  pedestrian  tourists  against  a  free  use  of 
whisky,  or  any  such  deceitful  means  of  excitement  and  support  No  doubt 
a  prudent  and  temperate  use  of  spirits  may  fit  a  man  for  occasional  extra- 
ordinary exertion ;  but  if  that  exertion  is  to  be  long  sustained,  he  is  much 
better  without  it.  Such  stimulants,  frequently  resorted  to,  always  produce 
languor,  enervate  the  frame,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  goocL  Often, 
indeed,  the  incautious  pedestrian,  without  by  any  means  having  a  liking  for 
the  liquor,  has  sacrificed  his  life  to  what  he  cM>noeived  was  the  beat  means 
of  preserving  it,  and  of  invigorating  his  exertions. 

^*  Another  caution  worthy  of  attention  is,  not  to  indulge  too  much  in 
drinking  rich  milk — a  beverage  most  tempting  to  a  hungering  and  thirsting 
pedestrian,  and  which  is  often  pressed  upon  him  by  the  kindly  moontain 
qames.  Oftener  than  once  have  I  suflerea  in  this  way,  more  especially  on 
my  return  frx>m  Ben-a-Hallader,  at  the  source  of  the  Orehy,  after  crossing 
and  re-crossing  the  horrible  moor  of  Rannoch.  The  day  wan  one  of  the 
hottest,  and,  for  want  of  better,  I  had  partaken  laigely  of  moss  water,  having 
scarcely  tasted  food  since  an  early  breakfiut.  The  consequence  was,  what  1 
got  from  a  good  woman  at  a  sliieling,  near  the  east  end  of  Loch  Lydoch, 
would  have  finished  mo,  had  I  not  soon  after  fallen  into  the  hands  of  kind 
and  judicious  friends." 


Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  our  author  in  his  numerous  ] 
bles  from  Dee-side  to  the  mountains  of  Galloway,  but  we  beg  to  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  book  itself,  with  which  we  are  sure  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Grierson  ia  what  Dr.  Johason  calls  a  eood  hater,  *'*'  and  the  effects 
of  the  Free  Secession  are  boldly  canvassed  m  his  pages.**  In  ^^  A  Few 
Da^s  of  Recreation,"  Mr.  G.  visits  lona,  *^  once  the  laminaTj  of  the  Cale- 
donian 'regions,"  which  it  appears  did  not  escape  the  furies  of  ^e  late 
epidemic. 

''^  Here  are  two  respectable-looking  manses,  with  as  many  churches,  Jrm 
aiid  bond.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  mora  melancholy  effect  cf  the  late 
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Secession  than  is  exemplified  in:  this  wretched  island.  Its  poor,  half-starved, 
ignorant  population  has  not  escaped  the  late  epidemic  ;  for  we  were  informed 
that,  few  and  mutually  dependent  as  they  are  for  comfort,  those  visited  by 
the  new  light  will  scarcely  recognise  their  former  friends  as  beings  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves !  This  sad  state  of  things  is  to  be  ol^erved 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Highlands,  and  prevuls  just  in  proportion  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitanta.  1  asked  a  highly  respectable  Highland 
cleiigyman,  if  there  was  no  hope  of  proving  to  them  its  incompatibility  with 
true  religion  ?  He  replied,  that  *■  it  would  be  very  difficult,  as  their  Gaelic 
preachers  had  crammed  them  with  such  gross  misstatements  in  regard  to  the 
Established  Church;  and  as  their  ignorance  and  prejudices  were  such,  that 
they  could  not  read  refutations  of  what  they  had  heard,  nor  would  they, 
listen  with  patience  to  any  one  who  was  disposed  to  enlighten  them.' 

''  On  returning  to  the  Dolphin,  the  sailors  handed  about  a  begging-box, 
to  which  we  were  all  disponed  to  contribute  on  account  of  their  civility.  A 
letter,  however,  accompanied  the  box,  stating  that  the  contributions  were  in 
aid  of  a  Fi-ee  Church  School  in  the  island.  This  intelligence  being  made 
public,  chilled  the  intentions  of  nearly  the  whole  party,  as  we  could  not  cnn- 
ceive  the  place  destitute  of  either  a  Parliamentary  or  Parochial  School,  and 
as  one  must  be  quite  sufficient  where  there  are  only  three  or  four  .score  chil- 
dren, and  these  concentrated  in  one  comer  of  the  island ;  mon'over,  we  had 
just  seen  and  heard  enough  of  the  efiects  of  Free  Kirk  tuition,  to  induce  us 
not  to  connive  at  its  extension." 

We  cannot,  in  conclusion,  help  quoting  the  following  pertinent  observations 
which  occur  in  our  author  s  account  of  the  Capital  of  the  VVest. 

^*  Though  in  former  years  well  acquainted  with  Glasgow^  1  was  not  fully 
aware  of  its  present  merits,  as  I  am  sure  all  who  have  been  there  of  late  will 
agree  with  me  in  asserting,  that  it  has  progressed  wonderfully  in  everything 
generally  attractive  to  strangers.  Its  public  buiJ dings  have  multiplied  asto- 
nishingly, and  many  of  these  are  surpassingly  elegant.  The  Exchange 
Reading  Room  has  ror  a  number  of  years  been  much  admired,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  free  admission  of  respectably  dressed  visitors. 
Among  other  handsome  edifices,  large  and  splendid  Normal  Schools,  free 
and  6(md,  attract  the  attention ;  whjle  the  mushroom  architecture  of  the 
Free  Church  meets  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The  aspect  of  these  impos- 
ing and  costly  structures  contrasts  strikingly  whh  the  model  churches  of 
CnlsBlmond,  for  country  parishes,  and  that  of  Dr.  Candlish,  in  the  Lothian 
Road,  Edinburgh,  which  was  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  expenditure  in  tovms, 
the  plainness  of  the  external  structures  being  incalculably  compensated  by 
the  parity  of  doctrine  poured  forth  within.  Poor  human  nature,  however, 
BOon  put  an  end  to  the  tVmciful  notions.     Vanity  and  pride  must  be  pam- 

S)Ted,  and  take  the  lead  even  in  the  most  pure  and  spiritual  sects ;  and  thus 
lasgow,  like  Edinburgh,  is  lai^ely  indebted  to  her  Free  Cliurch  zealots  for 
naaoy  of  her  gayest  and  most  costly  places  of  worship.'* 


T%e  Mormons^  or  Latter-Day  Saints  ;  with  Memoirg  of  the  Lift  and  Death 
of  Joseph  Smith,  the  ^^  American  Mahomet"  London :  Office  of  the  Na- 
tional Illustrated  Library. 

This  is  a  dangerous  book.  The  author  or  editor  is  evidently  one  of  the 
ntilitarian  school  of  writers ;  and  whilst  he  does  not  positively  declare  his 
belief  in  Mormonism,  he  seeks  to  explain  away  all  tne  objections,  which, 
on  rational,  and  wriptnral,  and  social  grounds,  may  be  brought  against  it. 
Kven  the  very  evidimce  of  witnesses,  solemnly  rendered  and  sworn  to  in  a 
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court  of  justice,  ia,  as  for  as  poraible,  invalidated ;  and  the  correct  aim  of  the 
writer  is  evidently  to  exalt  this  monstrous  imposition  to  the  rank  of  one  of 
the  systems  of  the  age^  even  placing  it  side  by  side  with  the  divine  religi^i 
of  Jesus.  Nothing  goes  down  wiUi  this  chisa  of  writers^Mayhew,  Jerrold, 
and  so  forth,  but  what  is  of  "  the  earth,  earthy."  The  Mormons  are  a  hard- 
working, industrious,  go*ahead  community,  and  therefore  they  are  ^acalted 
to  the  skies,  regardless  of  the  vile  falsehood  of  their  professed  revela^ioos, 
and  the  base  and  benstly  tendency  of  their  principles ;  at^  for  instance,  their 
practice  of  what  they  call  tlio  ^^  spiritual  witt'"  system ;  of  which  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt,  though  the  book  before  us  more  than  insinuates  thut  this  is 
a  calumny.  From  beginning  to  end  of  it.  Mormonism  is  not  once  contrasted 
with  Christianity,  by  whose  sublime  and  holy  purity  its  abominable  immo- 
rality may  be  exposed,  and  by  whose  doctrines  of  celestial  truth  its  flagrant 
falsities  may  be  condemned^— but  ^ith  veiy  close  approximation  to  thtf 
blasphemous,  this  childish^  contemptible,  brutal  system  is  named  in  niiitfon 
with  the  Christian  Faith.  That  it  has  its  adherents,  we  do  no^  doubt ;  as 
what  tom-foolety  will  not  ?  But  that  men  will  oontinne  to  b^  deluded  by 
it,  we  no  more  believe  than  we  believe  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese.  If  the  volume  before  us  is  to  be  considered  one  of  a  series,  beariog 
the  name  of  *'  Standard  Library^"  we  do  think  that  such  publications  aie 
not  calculated  to  do  much  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  harm ;  and  we 
do  trust  the  publishers  will  be  more  careful  in  the  getting  up  of  the  suo- 
ceeding  volumes.  The  following  we  give  as  a  specimen  of  tne  utilitarian^ 
semi-favoumble,  semi-condemnatory  style  of  the  book. — ^'We  have4*a2so, 
considered  Mormonism  as  a  social  and  secular  institution,  which  already 
plays  a  note-worthy  part,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America.  The  west 
has  had  its  prophets^  as  well  as  the  east;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  character  of  the  man,  the  sect,  which  he  founded,  has  arrived  at 
euch  a  growth,  that  no  argument,  founded  on  the  fraud  or  absurdity  of  his 
nretensions,  will  be  of  the  sli^^htest  avail  in  preventing  the  development  of 
Mormonism.  The  sect,  established  in  its  home,  treats  all  adverse  critteism 
with  the  same  indifference  as  the  Mahometans  or  Buddhists  shew  to  all 
who  impugn  the  truth  of  their  religions.  They  pity  the  objectors,  treat 
their  arguments  as  folly  or  blasphemy,  and  entrench  themselves  in  the  im- 
pregnable furtress  of  their  own  faith,  if  this  were  not  the  natural  course  of 
things,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  all  experience,  there  would,  at  this 
time,  be  but  one  form  of  religion  in  the  world.  That  there  are  many  forms 
of  religion,  each  of  which  believes  itself,  and  it  alone,  to  be  the  true  one, 
may  explain^  though  it  will  not  justify,  the  &ith  and  position  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Samts.  Whatever  the  work!  may  say  of  the  Mormons,  the  Mormons 
may  sav  of  themselves  that  they  liave  succeeded  in  establishing  the  third 
pomical  system  that  has  grown  out  of  Christianity.  The  Pone,  the  Queen 
of  Endand,  and  Brigham  Young,  are  alike  heads  of  states  and  of  churehes : 
and  ii\-nat  is  pcrhap  as  remarkable  a  fact,  the  only  state  churdi  in  Ameiioa 
is  that  which  has  been  founded  by  Joseph  Smith. ' 


The  Provincial  Letters  of  Blaiee  Paecal^  a  New  Translation^  with  Me  Life 
of  the  Author.  Published  by  William  Collins,  North  Montrose  Street, 
Glasgow^  and  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

The  publication  of  these  letters  is  opportune.  Pascal  was  certain)^  the 
greatest  genius  of  his  age,  and  equal  to  any  that  any  age  or  country  has 
produced.  Even  Yoltaii-e  has  styled  him  the  Prince  of  Satirists.  A  ma- 
thematician, a  philosopher,  a  wit,  he  was  nevertheless  a  simple-minded, 
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earnest  believer  in  the  gospel ;  and  although,  in  these  letters,  there  are 
things  which  a  true  Protestant  would  reject,  and  ought  to  reject,  yet  these 
nre  incidental  to  the  svstem  of  Popeiy,  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  in 
accordance  with  which  his  habits  of  thought  and  expression  were  framed. 
Such  blemishes  are  to  be  considered  by  the  reader  as  subservient  to  his  love 
and  defence  of  th«  truth.  Like  A'Kempis,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  standing 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  felsities  and  abominations  of  ropery,  and  to  be 
beyond  his  age  and  his  nation  alike  in  the  perception  of  intellectual  and 
spiritaal  truth.  The  occasion  of  his  writing  these  letters  was  the  quarrel 
that  then  raged  between  the  Jansenists  or  Portroyalists,  as  they  were  called 
from  the  monastery  which  they  inhabited,  and  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  they 
did  tremendous  damage.  Learned,  witty,  brilliant,  fearless,  they  fell  like 
bombshells  in  the  Jesuit  camp,  and  had  the  same  result  in  their  day  religi- 
ously, which  the  letters  of  Junius  had  politically  in  our  own  country,  and 
in  more  modem  times.  We  have  said  that  Pascal  was  a  mathematician. 
This  reminds  us  of  what  Mudarae  Pener,  his  sister,  mentions  in  his  lilb. 
She  states  that  he  invented  an  instrument,  which  could  make  all  manner  of 
calculations. — "  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  and  thus  the  cele- 
brated machine  in  the  Crystal  Palace  is  but  a  copy.  We  do  not  know  if 
the  life,  annexed  to  the  letters,  be  a  translation  too,  or  an  original  sketch. 
If  the  latter,  and  from  internal  evidence  we  suspect  it  ia,  we  accidedly  ob- 
ject to  certain  expressions  to  be  found  in  it ;  such  as,  spMking  of  Pasod, — 
'*  His  attachment  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  was  as  inflexible  as 
the  truth  itself."  No  man's  attachment  to  the  truth  can  be  so.  This  is  im- 
possible. This  is  to  place  divine  truth  on  a  footing  with  human  excellence, 
which  is  manifestlv  wrong.  And  again,  from  certain  statements,  we  would 
suppose  that  the  Protestant  writer  believes  in  the  reality  of  Popish  miracles. 
Alluding  to  the  cure  of  a  little  man,  who  was  affected  with  a  lachnrmose 
complaint  in  his  eyes,  by  being  touched  at  Portroyal  with  a  relic  of  what 
was  said  to  be  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  which  said  crown  turned  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Jansenists,  by  proclaiming  that,  in  consequence,  God 
was  on  their  side.  The  writer  8a3rs, — "  It  is  not  usual  for  persons  of  ardent 
faith  to  behold  a  miracle,  wrought  under  their  eyes,  without  being  struck 
with  astonishment,  and  impelled  to  glorify  God,  by  communicating  it  to 
others.  The  reserve  of  the  members  of  Portroyal,  on  this  occasion,  may 
appear,  by  some  persona,  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  fact  itself;  by  minds  fia- 
voumblv  disposed,  it  will  be  considered  no  argument  that  the  cure  was  not 
one  of  those  pious  frauds,  which  were  adopted  bv  the  leaders  of  a  party,  in 
order  to  gain  ever  a  credulous  multitude.''  The  cure  was  undoubtedly 
effected  by  natural  causes.  God  neither  would  nor  could  work  a  miracle 
by  superstitious  means,  and  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  superstition.  We 
advise  Mr.  Collins,  in  the  next  edition,  to  suppress  such  passages  as  these, 
if  the  Life  has  been  written  by  an  editor  for  tne  present  publication.  If  not, 
let  it  be  distinctly  stated  that  the  Life  is  a  translation,  as  well  as  the  letters. 
In  the  present  day,  the  whole  i^stem  and  tactics  of  Jesuitism  need  to  be 
exposed,  and  we  know  of  no  work  better  calculated  to  put  Jesuitism,  and 
all  its  arts,  hors  de  combat,  than  Pascal's  letters.  Their  publication  is  timchr^ 
and  we  wish  them  every  success ;  not  forgettine  to  thank  the  publisher  for 
this  additional  contribution  to  the  "  Force  of  Truth,'^  May  its  triumph 
over  error  in  every  form  soon  oorae !' 
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©riffhial  i^ortrp- 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  LORD. 

T  he  beauty  of  tho  earth,  Oh  Lord,  is  thine, 

Thou  didst  conceive  the  whole 
Of  the  vast,  beautiful  design, 

In  thine  eternal  soul. 

Its  lovely  forest  bowers, 
The  ereen  strength  of  its  everlasting  hills, 
The  joy  that  all  its  living  creatures  fills ; 

Its  scents,  and  songs  and  flowers. 
When  all  so  fair  thy  ruined  world  w^e  see. 
What  joy,  what  beauty,  Lord,  must  dwell  in  thee 

Tho  beauty  of  the  sky.  Oh  Lord,  is  thine. 

The  outer  court  of  heaven ; 
The  spaces  where  the  great  lights  shine. 

To  waiting  spirits  given. 

There  are  the  roots  and  forms, 
That  float  around  the  sun  at  mom  and  eve. 
Its  rainbows,  which  the  light  and  darkness  wave. 

Its  clouds,  and  stars,  and  storms. 
When  all  so  full  of  light,  thy  marks  we  see. 
What  light,  what  glory,  Lord,  must  dwell  in  thee ! 

The  beauty  of  the  sea.  Oh  Lord,  is  thine. 

Its  depths  unsearched,  unknown. 
Where  strange  things  move,  and  grow,  and  shine. 

And  live  with  thee  alone. 

Thou  movedst  on  the  sea. 
Before  its  waters  dark  had  formed  a  place. 
And  the  deep  shadow  fell  upon  its  face, 

Of  thine  immensity. 
When  all  so  measureless  thy  works  we  see. 
What  depth,  what  fulness^  Lord,  must  dwell  in  thee ! 

The  beauty  of  the  soul.  Oh  Lord,  is  thine, 

The  soul  once  most  like  thee, 
Formed  in  thine  image  all  divine. 

Perfect,  and  pure,  and  free. 

Its  wisdom  and  its  might. 
All  but  thy  changeless  laws  may  move ; 
And,  strong  as  death  is  still  its  love, 

And  glorious  still  its  light. 
If  yet,  so  good,  such  fallen  creatures  be. 
What  love,  what  goodness,  Lord,  must  dwell  in  thee ! 

*fiA, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Pre^ytery  of  Jedburgh, — The  Pres-  presented  the  Rev.  James  Deww  to  the 

bytery  of  Jedburgh,  at  their  meeting  Parish  of  Kilmodan,  in  oompUanoe  with 

on  Wednesday  last,  sustained  the  Pre-  the  unanimouB  solicitation  of  the  heri- 

sentation  of  Mr.  Stewart  of  St.  Ma/y*s,  tors  and  parishioners. 
Dumfries,  to  the  Church  of  Wilton,  and  Died  at  KDlean  Manse,  ArgykahiM, 

I  appointed  him  to  preach  on  Sabbath  on  the  20th  July  last,  the  Rev.  Donald 

!  the  17th,  and  Monday  the  IBth  instant,  Macdonald,  in  the  80th  ycaur  of  his  age, 

I  and  a  call  to  be  moderated  in  his  favour,  and  64th  of  his  Ministiy  in  the  United 

on  Friday,  the  'i9th,  thereafter.  Parishes  of  Killean  and  KiUdnsie. 
JTt/iiuHfaa.— The  Duke  of  Argyle  has 
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THE  SONG  BIRDS  OF  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 

"  w^  ^^^^  ^®  *™  beaatifiil  things, 
With  your  earth-treading  feet  andyonr  doud -cleaving  wings, 
Beautifal  poets  of  freedom  and  light ! 
Oh,  where  is  the  eye  that  groweiui  not  bright 
As  it  watches  you  trimming  your  soft  gloasy  coats, 
Swelling  your  bosoms,  and  ruffling  your  throats  ? 
The  poesy,  truest,  and  best  ever  heard. 
Is  the  eloquent  song  of  a  beautiful  bird." 

Not  a  doubt  of  it !  And  in  these  days  of  economic  and  mechanical,  and 
most  prosaic  devisings,  when  men  are  universally  busied  in  converting 
days,  hours,  and  minutes  into  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  the  soul 
of  song  was  thought  all  but  quenched  in  the  great  heart  of  the  world  by 
a  keen  and  hard-pushing  thrift — in  these  days  of  busy  bargain-driving 
and  base  aims,  "  the  eloquent  songs  of  our  beautiful  birds"  are  to  be 
received  by  us  with  very  special  thanksgivings  for  the  boon. 

And  there  is  no  lack,  we  tell  thee,  of  "  beautiful  bii-ds"  to  quench 
our  song-thirst  by  their  liquid  notes  of  thrilling  harmony.  The  spring- 
time of  poesy  has  again  come  round  in  spite  of  steam  ;  and  the  blackened 
herbajge  has  assumed  fresh  tints  in  spite  of  free  trade  and  the  Pope.  "  The 
beautiful  birds,"  true  to  their  instincts,  and  obedient  to  the  skyey  influ- 
ences, are  carolling  their  "  Lays/' 

"Till  all  the  woods  do  answer,  and  their  echoes  ring." 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  "  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,"  "Lays  of 
the  Covenant,"  sonnets,  leaves,  mysteries,  dramas — all  varieties  of 
song,  are  warbled  forth  by  "  beautiful  birds"  of  all  varieties  of  feather 
and  power  of  wing.  Notes,  diverse  exceedingly  the  one  from  the  other, 
are  uttered  from  every  house-top,  and    from  the  waving  branches  of  the 
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leafy  trees—  some  of  them  stirring  the  heart  like  the  hoarse  bray  of  the 
war-trumpet,  and  the  shout  of  a  host  rushing  to  battle — others  soothing 
the  soul  like  softest  summer  winds,  or  the  sweet  musical  tinklings  of 
the  viol — others  piercing  and  controlling  the  charmed  spirit, 

'^  With  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

Oh,  our  benison  upon  "  the  beautiful  birds"  that  are  sin^ng  like  "  young- 
eyed  cherubins,"  to  cheer  and  better  man's  estate— that  sing  in  this 
age  of  iron  their  "  wood-notes  wild,"  to  be  heard  above  the  rush  of 
business  and  the  din  of  machinery — that  sing,  in  an  age  of  gross  calcu- 
lation and  earthy  tendency,  to  man  the  immortal,  quickening  the  diviner 
impulses  of  his  soul,  and  wooing  him  to  rise  up  in  the  greatness  of  his 
immortal  strength,  and  the  glory  of  his  lofty  future  destiny  !  Mean- 
while, however,  adieu  to  them,  one  and  all,  save  and  except  the  song 
birds  of  Parliament  House. 

Parliament  House !  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  song  birds  of 
poesy  could  have  ever  taken  a  liking  to  so  unpoetic  a  locality,  unless 
indeed,  with  a  most  proper  and  befitting  calculation,  they  had  deter- 
mined to  feather  their  nests  before  they  b^an  to  sing?  For  such  a  pur- 
pose as  this,  we  frankly  admit  the  mysterious  comers  and  voluminous 
old  records  of  Parliament  House  furnish  forth  most  marvellous  and  rare 
facilities.  But  that  Parliament  House  should  become  the  chosen  habitat 
of  the  birds  of  poesy,  and  its  fretted  vault  be  made  to  echo  with  the 
glorious  harmonies  of  song  instead  of  the  sharp  accents  of  discordant 
janglings — can  such  things  be  without  our  special  wonder  ?  Yet  there 
they  are — on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  and  in  all  the  snug  retirements 
which  Themis  wisely  provides  for  her  votaries,  all  bent  on  exchanging 
the  lawyer's  wig  and  gown  for  the  poet's  singing  robes — all  bent  on 
making  music  like  the  music  of  the  spheres  I  But  afler  all,  our  wonder 
is  perhaps  misplaced ;  for  where,  if  not  in  Parliament  House,  can  we 
look  for  a  due  mixture  of  sharps  and  flats  and  naturals  ? 

Well,  then,  the  Muses  have  certainly  taken  a  special  fancy  to  Par- 
liament House,  and  to  the  dry  hard  heads  that  frequent  it  They  have 
bid  adieu  to  Parnassus,  and  M  their  ancient  resorts,  to  enjoy  a  season  s 
daffing  with'  the  lawyers,  among  whom  they  are  playing  the  oddest 

? ranks  imaginable,  for  the  special  entertainment  of  all  lovers  of  fun. 
'hey  have  brought  with  them  all  the  sprites  that  gambol  throughout 
the  extensive  realms  of  laughter.  Some  are  disporting  themselves  in  the 
lawyers'  wigs — ^throwing  amusing  somersaults  on  the  tops  of  their  heads, 
or  lying  coiled  in  the  curls  behind,  or  swinging  airily  and  jauntily  from 
the  queue.  Some  have  climbed  up  to  the  bench,  and  are  looking  slily 
into  Lord  Robertson's  face  with  the  drollest  expression  of  waggery. 
Meanwhile,  the  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  is  glancing  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  from  heaven  to  earth,  under  the  impulse  of  the  musedi^e, 
and  volume  after  volume  is  given  forth  full  of  the  precious  fhiit  of  this 
strange  and  unlooked-for  intellectual  travail. 

0,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  grave  is  thy  offence,  and  smous 
thy  trespasses,  in  setting  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  the  evil 
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example  of  idle  dalliance  with  the  muses  !  Evil  was  the  day  when  thou 
didst  step  forth  as  a  poetical  debutant  on  the  high  stage  of  poesy  and 
song ;  and  luckless  the  hour  when  the  plaudits  of  thy  country  greeted 
thy  efforts,  and  rewarded  thy  toil !  Content,  it  is  true,  wisely  content 
with  thy  laurels,  thou  didst-  not  jeopard  thy  reputation  hy  a  second 
essay  in  the  same  field.  Quietly  yielding  up  the  scene  of  thy  poetic 
triumphs  to  any  other  actors  who  should  covet  to  share  thy  honours, 
thou  hast  sagaciously  met  the  public  demand  by  an  offering  of  another 
sort.  But  alas !  the  inspiration  of  thy  wicked  example  has  in  the  mean- 
time  worked  its  effects.  Numbers,  whom  even  their  most  intimate  com- 
rades  never  suspected  of  being  addicted  to  what  one  of  the  Fathers  some- 
what profanely  styles  vinum  doemanum,  have  begun  sedulously  to  culti- 
vate the  muse,  and  to  stir  up  the  gif^  that  is  not  in  them.  Goodly 
tomes,  tricked  up  in  all  the  finery  of  the  publishers*  crafl,  meet  us  at 
every  counter.  Goodly  tomes  gleaming  with  blue  and  purple  and  gold 
—with  their  "rivulets  of  text  flowing  through  meadows  of  margin," 
and,  embellished  with  all  rare  device  for  the  boudoir  of  the  fair  and  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  wealthy,  are  thronging  upon  us  so  thickly,  and 
from  quarters  so  unexpected,  that  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
estimable  Dominie  Samson's  limited,  but  emphatic  vocabulary,  and  ex- 
claim  "  Prodigious !" 

Shall  we  ever  forget  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  that  titil- 
lated the  bosoms  of  all  onlookers,  when  the  big  and  burly  form  of  Lord 
Robertson  hove  in  sight,  as  a  claimant  of  poetic  inspiration,  and  a  candi- 
date for  poetic  honours  ?  Not  that  we  disbelieved  the  inspiration  of  the 
new  candidate,  or  the  possibility  of  his  having  long  and  even  uncon- 
sciously possessed  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  ;  but  we  were  taken 
all  aback  at  the  particular  mode  of  its  manifestations.  To  the  wit  and 
humour  of  genius  he  had  long  ago  established  an  undisputed  claim.  Had 
hia  genius  given  out  its  wit  and  humour  in  the  measured  combinations 
of  poetry,  our  surprise  would  not  have  exceeded  our  expectations.  But 
when  the  idiocratic  elements  of  his  genius  were  lefl  in  entire  inaction, 
and  other  elements  evoked,  whose  existence  in  his  mental  constitution 
liad  never  been  previously  detected,  then,  we  confess,  our  astonishment 
was  great,  and  we  could  not  conceal  certain  symptoms  of  scepticisni 
concerning  the  success  of  his  novel  undertaking.  To  see  such  an  one 
stand  out  before  the  world,  with  "  eye  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut," 
and  to  hear  him  utter  himself,  not  in  witty  and  broad  sallies,  but  in  the 
sonorous  music  of  full-swelling  hexameters,  were  very  strange  things  to 
see  and  hear.  When  sui*prise  had  in  some  measure  abated,  and  tjie 
actual  product  of  his  muse  had  been  deliberately  weighed,  it  was  inte- 
lasting  to  find  one  of  Lord  Robertson's  station,  after  4he  activities  of 
successful  professional  effort,  cheering  his  riper  years  with  the  amenities 
of  literature  ;  and  more  interesting  still,  to  find  the  disadvantages  of  a 
late  beginning  so  remarkably  overcome,  and  a  giticeful  strain  of  thought 
poured  out  with  easy  fluency,  and  a  charming  aptness  of  illustration. 

The  author  of  "  Nimrod,"  too^  carried  away  by  a  similai*  poetic  en- 
thusiasm, commenced  to  warble  his  wood-notes  in  chorus.  Originality 
was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  walk  selected  in  this  instance,  for  in 
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the  creation  of  angels — a  task  which  fell  to  he  performed  before  the 
needful  complement  of  dramatis  personoB  could  he  had — there  was  great 
risk  of  coming  most  unheseemingly  in  contact  with  the  numberless  arti- 
ficers of  that  article  of  traffic— of  seizing,  for  example,  a  leg  or  a  wing, 
or  eyes  and  hair,  which  other  manufacturers  might  claim  as  their  pro- 
perty.  Most  skilfully,  however,  did  the  author  keep  his  own  course, 
and  make  his  own  angels  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  they  have  not  been 
entertained  with  so  much  hospitality  as  they  merit,  is,  that,  like  the 
Irish  beggars,  they  have  become  too  numerous  and  too  talkative  of  late. 
The  author  of  Festus,  too,  like  others  we  wot  of,  has  much  to  answer  for 
in  rearing  such  a  numerous  and  noisy  family  of  angels ;  and,  according 
to  all  appearances,  he  is  not  disposed  to  let  us  off  with  these.  Really, 
if  the  production  of  angels  proceed  in  the  same  ratio  of  progression  for  a 
few  years  to  come,  the  republic  of  letters  is  likely  to  be  uncomfortably 
thronged  with  them,  unless,  in  the  mean  time,  a  mortal  epidemic  could 
be  quietly  introduced  into  the  "  angel-world"  to  thin  their  ranks.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  airy  denizens  of  spirit-land,  Nimrod  possesses 
human  interest  enough  to  engage  our  heart,  and  a  glow  of  thought 
enough  to  fire  the  imagination,  and  please  the  understanding. 

Professor  Aytoun's  constitution  was  not  proof  against  the  prevailing 
epidemic.  The  afflatus  which  had  &llen  upon  so  many  of  his  brethren, 
fell  upon  him  with  more  than  ordinary  power.  Looking  around  for  a 
befitting  theme  of  song,  he  was  attracted,  in  an  evil  moment,  to  those 
dark  scenes  of  Scottish  history,  which  no  genius  can  ever  glorify,  and  no 
patriot  can  ever  contemplate,  but  with  strong  impulsion.  Undeterred 
by  the  utter  failure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  invest  the  memory  of  Clavene 
and  the  "  Great  Marquis"  with  popular  interest,  he  donned  his  singing 
robes,  and  did  his  best  to  bring  these  detested  names  into  good  odour. 
But  who  can  touch  pitch,  and  not  be  defiled  ?  "  The  memory  of  these 
wicked"  perseoutors  continues  to  ^*  rot"  still,  and  the  verses  of  their  self* 
constituted  poet-laureate  are  now  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  Professor 
is  not  without  the  fire  and  vision  of  the  true  poet,  although  he  &iled  to 
shew  either  in  the  apotheosis  of  Dark  John  of  the  Battles.  When 
the  work  of  cori'uption,  therefore,  is  complete,  and  the  laudatory  versi- 
cles  are  buried  in  the  grave  provided  for  all  noisome  things,  we  comfort 
ourselves  in  the  confident  assurance  that  this  loss,  however  it  may  be 
designated,  is  most  certainly  not  the  loss  of  poetry. 

Another  claimant  of  poetic  inspiration  has  quite  recently  stepped  forth 
from  the  same  class  to  entertain  the  public  with  his  singular  performances. 
'*  Marican*'^  is  one  of  a  thousand.  We  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  the 
excellencies  of  this  production  exalt  it  pre-eminently  above  a  thousand 
competitors.  Nay,  we  are  far  firom  affirming  in  the  formula,  that  any 
qualities  of  excellence  are  discoverable  in  it  at  all ;  nor  do  we  mean  to 
deny  the  proposition  either,  by  any  preliminary  intimations  which  we  may 
choose  to  give  forth.  We  mean  simply  that  it  is  not  a  solitary  and  iso- 
lated creation  of  poetic  activity,  but  comes  before  us  as  one  sample  of  the 
multifarious  offerings  to  the  muses,  by  which  the  gifted  worshippers  are 

*  Marican  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Inglis.  William  Blackwood  &. 
Sous.    Edinburgh  and  London.     18A1. 
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laying  the  world  under  obligation  in  these  latter  days.  Taken  as  a  type 
of  the  thousand,  it  merits  some  little  attention  from  the  obliged  party, 
both  token  of  grateiul  respect  to  our  bene&ctors^  and  in  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  extent  of  our  obligation. 

The  author  plunges  into  his  subject  without  preface  or  preparation, 
and  makes  acquaintance  with  his  readers  with  an  abruptness  somewhat 
startling. — 

''  *Tis  night ;  and  the  night  is  still  in  her  prime ;  \    ' 
The  glittering  cross  of  a  southern  clime — 

The  sky  clock  tells  the  hours 
To  dwellers  in  a  land  that  is  not  mine — " 

We  must  here  break  off^  in  order  to  guard  the  reader  against  supposing 
that  the  story  is  told  in  the  first  person.  The  word  '^  mine,"  under 
other  circumstances,  might  have  afforded  a  fair  presumption  to  this  effect, 
but  here  it  is  called  into  use  simply  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  rhyme. 
The  rhyme  required  it,  and  hence,  in  reading  these  lines,  mine  is  to  be 
viewed  as  not  more  applicable  to  the  narrator  than  to  the  reader  him- 
self provided  always  that  the  reader  resides  not  within  the  tropics : — 

*'  Where  cloud  and  ocean  through  the  darkness  shine, 

And  laughing  lustrous  bowers 
Of  clustered  stars  in  constellations  bloom, 

Distinct  and  distant  flung. 
Like  beacon  lamps  upon  a  sea  of  gloom. 

Or  diamond  crescents  hung 
At  intervals  in  some  Sultana's  hair ; 
So  sparkling  are  the  gems,  so  deep  the  blackness  there." 

We  confess  frankly,  that  such  epithets  and  imagery  go  quite  beyond 
our  ordinary  waking  experience.  We  have  a  hazy  recollection  of  having 
witnessed  laughing  lustrous  bowers  and  blooming  constellations,  and  a 
thousand  strange,  incongruous,  and  picturesque  figurations,  once  or  twice 
in  dreams.  The  verse  of  a  great  master  of  song  well  describes  our  visions 
of  dreamland, — 

"  The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure, 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 
Where  was  he^  the  mingled  measure. 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves." 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air, 
That  sunny  dome — ^those  caves  of  ice. 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  tnei'e, 
And  all  should  cry  Beware,  beware  ; 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  liair, 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice." 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  place  our  ignorance  in  opposition  to  our 
author's  knowledge.  A  denizen  of  our  cold  and  cloudy  country  is  not 
entitled  to  judge  of  the  glowing  tropics  by  the  frigid  and  common-place 
standard  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  garden  of  the  Hesperides  lies 
far  "  down  west" — somewhere  near  the  scene  of  our  stor}- — and  we  have 
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ho  doubt  whatever  that  starry  consteUations  and  diamond  cresoents  grow 
in  it  ae  luxuriiintly  as  pansies  and  ten-week  stocks  grow  with  us.  The 
hixuriant  imagery  therefore,  above  noted,  is  in -all  likelihood  a  fiutbful 
transcript  of  tropical  scenery  "  far  down  west." 

^  The  perfumed  breeze  of  the  land  is  dying, 
And  a  warlike  ship  asleep  is  lying 

Upon  a  sleeping  sea ; 
And  an  armed  launch  astern  lies  towing, 
In  the  tideway  up  the  river  flowing 

M^ith  calm  rapidity." 

We  should  like  our  author  to  tell  us,  quite  in  confidence,  if  the  ship 
was  really  asleep  or  only  pretending.  She  must  have  been  merely  pre- 
tending, and  probably  with  some  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  purpose  at  heart, 
— ^for  how  could  she  tow  along  the  little  armed ,  launch  at  her  stem,  if 
she  lay  fast  asleep  ?  To  be  sure,  she  might  be  a  somnambulist.  This 
supposition  would  provide  for  the  requisite  towing  motion ;  but  then 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  assurance  that  she  was  "  lying  asleep  V 
To  lie  asleep  suggests  the  idea  of  motionless  stillness  and  rest  Probably 
a  typographical  blunder  has  occurred — we  really  mean  no  disparagement 
to  Mr.  Blackwood,  for  a  typographical  blunder  will  happen  with  the 
most  careful — by  which  the  letter/*  before  /  has  been  unluckily  dropped. 
Supply  the  missing  letter,  and  you  have  the  ship,  not  lying  but  "Jlying 
asleep  upon  a  sleeping  sea."  We  have  precedent  for  a  flying  ship,  for 
all  the  world  has  heard  of  the  Flying  Dutchman.  By  this  emendation 
and  correction,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  the  "  calm  rapidity"  of  the 
text — the  calmness  is  secured  by  sleep,  and  the  rapidity  is  obtained 
naturally  enough  hy  flying. 

But  ailer  all,  it  was  not  the  eea  that  the  ship  was  sleeping  upon.  In- 
stead  of  being  asleep  on  a  sleeping  sea,  she  was  in  "  the  tideway  up  the 
river  flowing,"  pulling  ruthlessly  along  the  poor  dear  armed  launch  at 
her  stem.  It  was  somewhat  queer  that  the  lighter  craft  did  not  float 
&ster  with  the  tide,  and  run  foul  of  the  frigate  a-head;  but  we 
presume  that  she  had  been  so  roughly  handled  in  the  morning's  fight 
that  she  made  an  eflbrt  to  keep  back  and  yield  her  formidable  conqueror 
as  wide  a  berth  as  possible.  But  what  was  it  that  was  flowing  up  the 
river  ?  Tke  tideway  ?  A  tide  no  doubt  flows  ;  but  a  tideway,  like 
all  other  ways — whether  railway,  highway,  or  waterway,  is  a  stationary 
thing  enough.  The  armed  launch  f  No ;  it  cannot  be.  The  launch  is 
lying  "  towing"  behind  the  frigate — which  means,  we  presume,  "  being 
towed," — and  even  should  the  frigate  considerately  slip  her  stem  hawser, 
and  leave  the  launch  to  shift  for  herself, /om«^  is  not  an  epithet  appU- 
cable  under  any  conceivable  motion  of  the  craft.  The  river  ?  It  may 
always  be  predicated  of  a  river  thsi\t  flows — not,  however,  that  it  flows 
up.  And  the  flowing  up  of  the  aqueous  vehicle  is  requisite  to  account 
for  the-  direction  in  which  the  sleeping  ship  and  the  anned  launch  are 
moving  "  with  calm  rapidity."  We  beg  the  learned  author  to  clear  up 
these  mysteries  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

The  first  Canto  is  entitled  The  Escape,  and  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  the 
story  of  Marican's  cruel  captivity  in  this  frigate,  and  ultimate  escape  from  it. 
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He  is  of  coufw  the  her»  of  the  poein> — ^an  Indian,  bravQj  noUe,  apd 
tnie-bearted ;  and  erewhile  the  captain  of  the  armed  launch^  though 
how  the  noble-minded  fellow  came  hy  it  originally^  deponent  aaith  not. 
At  dead  of  night,  Marican's  swarthy  love»  ydept  Ulmen  of  Encolj  or 
rather  Green  Busk,  climbed  quietly  on  deck,  and  loosing  the  cords  by 
which  her  lover's  arms  were  bound,  plunged  with  him  overboard.  Ul- 
men's  generous  devotion  leads  to  the  following  panegyric  on  the  fair  sex, 
with  which  the  second  Canto  opens : — 

•*  There  are  who  doubt  Omnipotence  above ; 
There  are  who  disbelieve  in  woman's  love ; 

For  such  let  Christians  pray. 
Consistent  sceptics  well  may  doubt  of  both. 
Since  He  hath  shed  o'er  woman's  love  and  troth, 
His  superhuman  ray. 

Though  fashioned  from  the  rib  of  man  she  was, 

And  first  her  God  defied, 
And  doomed  through  time's  existence  for  that  cause. 

To  sorrows  multiplied. 
For  her  endurance  here,  her  sins  forgiven, 
Puig'd  of  man*8  dross,  she's  more  akin  to  heaven." 

The  author  evidently  deems  it  a  serious  misfortune  for  woman  to  have 
been  fashioned  from  the  rib  of  man.  He  would  quarrel  outright  with 
the  worthy  old  commentator,  whose  domestic  trials  led  bim  to  see  in  the 
rib,  a  prefigurative  emblem  of  the  crookedness  of  woman's  temper  and 
ways.  The  rib,  according  to  the  settled  faith  of  the  afflicted  old  worthy, 
showed  what  a  crooked,  thraten,  unmanageable  thing,  man  would  find 
her  to  be ;  but  our  author  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  disadvantage  is 
all  on  the  other  side.  Her  unlucky  original  cannot  be  denied ;  but  still, 
m  spite  of  man's  rib  and  man's  dross,  she  is  a  most  magnificent  creature 
after  all.  The  dear  sufTering  thing  is  doomed,  it  is  true,  to  a  lifetime  of 
trial  and  endurance ;  but  mark  the  result.  She  gets  rid  of  man's  dix)ssy 
rib,  and  all  the  debasing  materialities  of  her  human  relationship,  and 
succeeds  to  establish  a  most  endearing  kindred  with  the  angels. 

"  Woman,  through  eveiy  oge,  and  every  clime. 

Glorious  in  virtue,  terrible  in  crime ; 

Rarely  thy  noble  loving  is  repaid 
By  hibi,  in  fondest  fancy  thou  hast  made 
An  image  to  adore." 

^ell,  perhaps  not :  but  why  will  the  foolish  little  thing  see  in  man 
an  image  to  adore,  even  when  she  must  be  conscious  that  all  that  is 
^ossy  in  her  own  nature  is  derived  from  that  unfortunate  crooked  rib 
of  his  ?  Even  while  she  is  enduring  unheard  of  sufferings  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  purging  off  man's  dross,  why  does  the  inconsistent,  perverse, 
provoking  little  chit,  still  turn  her  melting  eye  to  man  with  a  look  of 
^^nation  ?  If  quf  author's  testimony  be  accepted,  man  is  anything  but 
^^  paVAgon  of  animals,  and  leaves  the  little  fopl  not  even  a  shadow  of 
^^cusa  for  her  miaplaiaad  homage.  To  suffer  intei^ely,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  cherish  and  nourish  the  rough  and  unloveable  source  of  all  her 
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sufferings  with  blind  idolatry,  looks  really  like  infiituation ;  and  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  such  a  piece  of  absurdity  as  we  could  not  have  be- 
lieved even  woman  could  perpetxate.  Yet  she  does  so,  offering  herself 
as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  love«  while  the  selfish  monster,  the  lord  of 
creation,  for  whose  weal  the  sacrifice  is  made,  is  wholly  insensible  to  her 
worth.  Oh  the  monster  !  Surely  Bloomerism  is  a  pardonable  offence 
after  all! 

Every  man,  however,  even  on  our  author's  own  shewing,  is  not  totally 
unworthy  to  be  woman's  mate.  Marican  was  a  fine  exceptional  speci- 
men of  the  male  sex, — so  richly  endowed  with  every  manly  grace,  as 
really  to  leave  to  his  Green  Bush  little  merit  for  her  intensity  of  admi- 
ration : 

'^  Such  is  the  man  who,  with  his  brother  brave, 
Breasts  the  flood  tide ; 
DriftLoff  securely  on  the  rapid  ware ; 

And  oy  his  side, 
Glowing  her  gratefal  heart  with  Joy  and  pride. 
Close  to  her  rescued  lover,  swims  his  bride.** 

And  thus  commences  "  The  Swim  by  Night"  But  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  Marican  and  his  friend  breast  the  flood,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
"  drift  securely  on  the  rapid  wave  !"  To  breast  a  flood,  or  anything  else, 
is  surely  to  bear  the  breast  up  against  it ;  while,  to  drift  on  the  r^d 
stream,  is  to  float  or  be  driven  along  with  it.  Now  both  of  these  things 
cannot  surely  be  done  at  one  and  tlie  same  time,  by  one  and  the  same 
individual.  We  devoutly  believe  in  Marican's  powers  to  cope  success- 
fully with  all  things  possible,  and  get  the  better  of  some  few  impossibi. 
lities  too ;  but  to  go  contrary  ways  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  is  an 
achievement  which  not  even  Marican  could  perfoiTn. 

Marican,  thanks  to  Green  Bush,  escapes  for  a  time  the  perils  of  cap- 
tivity, and  enters  again  the  happy  scenes  where  his  wora  is  law,  and 
his  presence  is  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  After  many  variations  of  for- 
tune, however,  Marican  is  agidn  taken  captive,  and  led  forth  to  execu- 
tion— 

'^  Upon  a  mule-drawn  hurdle,  gagged  and  bound, 
His  life-blopd  welling  out  from  mortal  wound. 

Lay  Marican : 
But  not  a  shadow  o'er  his  visage  stole, 
Though  pain  and  deepest  anguish  wrung  his  soul. 
And  tho'  between  him  and  his  earthly  goal 

Existence  was  a  span. 
A  hooded  monk  sits  closely  by  his  side. 

And  whispers  secretly. 
And  clasps  his  hand,  as  lover  clasps  his  bride; 

Oh  can  it  be. 
That  under  suffering's  all-chasteninff  rod. 
The  Indian  has  abjured  his  country  s  God.'* 

I  Not  a  bit  of  him  !     The  hooded  monk  actually  turns  out  to  be  Green 

Bush,  who  is  the  perfect  model  of  a  wife ;  and  finds  her  way,  through 
bars,  and  bolts,  and  hosts  of  angry  men,  in  search  of  her  soulli  idol, 
Marican.     She,  with  the  hardihood  of  an  old  Roman  matron,  exhorted 
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Maricaa  to  die  like  a  hero ;  and  the  gallant  fellow  did  it,  to  the  inex- 
piesaible  disappointment  of  his  enemiesj  and  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of 
his  Green  Bush.  After  witnessing  Marican's  gallant  beanng,  and  seeing 
him  die.  Green  Bush,  as  in  duty  bound,  fiunts  dean  away.  She  is  able, 
however,  to  get  up  eventually,  and  perform  the  last  offices  to  him  whom 
she  had  long  and  faithfully  loved*— 

**  The  widowed  wife  stood  by  the  husband's  tomb, 
The  living  bride  beside  the  dead  bridegroom. 
And  thus  lier  wild  farewell  came  wailing  thro*  the  gloom, 
Marioan,  my  love. 
Thy  heart  is  still. 
Thy  form  is  cold. 
Thy  spirit  free  and  bold. 
They  could  not  kill ; 
But  they  tore  the  anns  that  used  to  hold 
Thy  Green  Bush  in  their  circling  fold — 

So  she  was  told : 
Oh  blame  her  not  that  her  vidon  failed. 
That  her  pulses  ceased,  and  her  courage  quailed, 
Marican,  my  love.** 
&C.  &c.  &c. 

In  mercy  to  our  readers,  we  must  forbear  further  quotation  from  this 
rare  and  unique  specimen  of  Edinburgh  verse  manufacture.  Our  es- 
teemed author  is  better  able  to  draw  out  warrants  and  charters,  than  to 
indite  woful  ballads  or  poetical  lucubrations.  He  is  sadly  perplexed  by 
tbe  difficulty  by  which,  according  to  Butler,  the  writers  of  rhyme  in 
general  are  gravelled — 

*'  Those  that  write  in  rhyme  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other*8  sake ; 
For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rbyme, 
I  think 's  sufficient  at  one  time.'* 

And  now,  0  gentle  readers,  can  you  tell  us, — can  any  of  you  in  pity 
tell  us, — what  infatuation  has  invaded  the  sober  and  shrewd  intellects 
of  Parliament  House,  that  they  are  going  off  from  the  proper  business  of 
the  profession,  "  a-stringing  blethers  up  in  rhyme,"  with  a  sedulous  and 
painstaking  activity  that  fills  the  spectator  with  some  little  anxiety  for 
their  saneness  ?  We  are  really  alanned  at  the  prospect  before  us  ;  for 
we  anticipate  that,  unless  a  drastic  alterative  is  brought  copiously  to 
bear  upon  the  parties  affected  with  the  rhyming  malady,  it  may  increase 
to  greater  violence,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  all  law  and  justice.  We 
may  possibly  soon  hear  our  counsel  pleading  at  the  bar,  and  the  Judge 
delivering  his  opinion  from  the  bench,  in  verse.  Matters .  are  getting 
serious.  What  jury  is  there  but  would  be  utterly  jumbled,  and  unfitted 
for  the  satis&ctory  performance  of  their  duties,  were  they  charged  from 
the  bench  in  blank  verse,  or  addressed  from  the  bar  in  furious  iambics  ? 
We  can  figure  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the  honest  jurymen  when  ad. 
dressed  from  the  bar,  and  spoken  to  from  the  bench,  in  tropes  and  figures, 
and  in  the  regulated  cadence  and  jingle  of  verbal  and  vocal  correspond- 
encies.     And  who  knows  whereunto  this  thing  may  grow  ?     These 
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▼olumes  of  verse  are  not  oiftred  as  light  airy  triile8^-«4be  recreations  of 
leisure  momaiits.  They  are  regarded  as  the  pet  efforts  of  thep*  authorSy— 
as  the  Koh.i.noor  that  must  needs  attract  all  eyes  in  admiration.  Else 
wherefore  the  costly  decking,  and  husking,  and  emhellishing  of  these  gay 
hooks,  and  wherefore  the  long  serious  appendices  and  notes  at  the  end, 
unless  to  illustrate  these  marvellous  products  of  genius  for  the  gratifica- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  a  world  that  will  not,  of  course,  willingly  let 
them  die  ?  The  anomalous  propension  of  the  staid  and  hard.h^ed 
class  we  speak  of  to  verse-making,  is  so  perplexing,  that  it  must  needs 
be — 

"  That  with  some  mixtures  powerfhl  o'er  tlie  blood, 

Or  witii  some  dram  conjured  to  this  effect. 

They're  wrought  upon," 

The  bard  of  Twickenham  has  given  perpetual  blazon  to  Granville's 
authority  and  favour  with  the  sacred  Nine — 

*'  Gi-anviile  commands ;  your  aid,  O  Muses,  bring ; 
What  muse  for  Granviue  can  refuse  to  tdng  ?" 

But  Granville  is  for  ever  cast  into  the  sha^e,  by  the  vastly  superior 
authority  and  acceptability  now  a-days  of  all  who  wear  the  wig.  Yield- 
ing all  the  advantages  which  may  fairly  be  expected  for  those  who  are  "  at 
the  lug  o'  the  law,"  it  must  still  strike  every  observer  as  the  most  notable 
phenomenon  of  these  latter  days,  that  the  muses  should  discover  a  partiality 
for  them,  and  that  the  afflatus  of  the  muses  should  be  found,  even  by  mindk 
trained  and  disciplined  as  theirs  have  been,  in*esistible.  Some  of  them^  it  is 
true,  are  found  casting  at  the  public  a  sheep's  eye  ever  and  anon.  We  don't 
wonder  at  this, — not  because  they  have  no  other  eye  to  cast,  but  simply 
because  the  awkward  capers  which  tliey  are  made  to  cut,  by  reason  of 
the  irresistible  afflatus  that  has  come  upon  them,  must  breed  occasional 
suspicions  that  they  are  laughed  at ;  and  such  suspicions  are  apt  to  bring 
the  bashful  blood  tingling,  and  pricking,  and  stinging  to  cheek  and  ear. 
Now,  we  do  therefore  acJc  them  to  pause,  and  seriously  ponder  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  to  warble  their  wood-notes  wild ;  lest  their  usefbl- 
ness  as  lawyers  be  Uiereby  compromised,  and  the  credit  of  poesy,  vlueh 
ought  to  be  dear  to  them,  be  thereby  damaged.  Our  farewell  counsel, 
therefore^  to  our  song-biixU  is,  that  tbey  do  cease  their  chiipi^fs  and 
warblings,  at  least  for  a  season ;  and,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  wdl  as  ours, 
place  their  heads  under  their  wings,  and  go  to  sleep. 


MEMOIRS  OF  DR.  CHALMERS. 

As  we  predicted  from  the  first,  the  memoir  is  not  oomprised  within 
the  promised  three  volumes.  The  third  volume  l»ings  us  down  to  the 
year  1885.  The  memoir  proper,  according  to  Dr.  Hanna's  intiroatioa, 
will  be  concluded  in  the  fourth :  but  a  supplemental  volume,  it  senns, 
will  be  required  for  the  publication  of  "  the  most  important  notices  in 
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Br.  Ch^iners'  common-place  book/'  togeUier  with  his  correspondence, 
and  o^er  varieties*  We  should  not  wonder  though  tteo  supplemental 
Yolumes  be  needed ! 

We  would  not  complain  of  the  length  of  the  memoir,  were  it  the  &ir 
result  of  abounding  suitable  material.  But  it  is  scarcely  lair  to  serve  us 
up,  as  Dr.  Hanna  does,  large  and  copious  extracts  from  Dr.  Chalmers' 
published  speeches  and  pamphlets,  and  thus  assess  the  purchaser  of  the 
neaioirB  &r  an  artiele  which  he  has  already  dearly  paid  fer  in  another 
shape.  ^  The  princely  merchants  of  the  west,"  who  have  more  money 
to  purchase  books  than  time  to  read  them  ;  and  the  fair  worshippers  of 
genius,  who  shut  their  eyes  with  the  most  enchanting  constancy  against 
all  the  transgressions  of  their  favourites,  may  despise  our  economic 
scruples.  But  for  ourselves,  as  it  has  been  the  most  perplexing  study  of 
our  life  hitherto,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  to  the  end,  to  expand  and 
economise  any  available  funds  at  our  command,  so  as  to  increase  our 
book.stock  in  something  like  a  respectable  ratio  to  the  supply-market  on 
the  one  hand,  and  our  own  special  personal  cravings  on  the  other,  such 
scruples  as  we  state  must  always  start  indignantly  to  our  lips,  whenso- 
ever an  unfair  and  undue  appropriation  of  said  funds  is  made  by  any  one 
of  the  bookmakers  to  whom  we  extend  our  &vour.  This  I^.  Hanna 
has  done.  Holding  out  to  us  the  prospect  of  completing  the  Memoira 
in  three  volumes,  he  thereby  ensnared  us  into  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  of  the  precious  metals  as  was  needful  for  obtaining  possession  of 
the  anticipated  treasure ;  and  now  that  we  ore  entered  upon  a  course 
from  vrbidi  we  cannot  easily  recede,  we  have  the  prospect  of  seeing  our 
little  store,  through  Dr.  Haima's  mismanagement,  get  "small  by  degrees, 
and  beaotifuDy  less."  No  wonder  that  we  demur  to  the  republication 
of  speeches  and  pamphlets  which  have  long  lain  upon  our  shelves,  and 
with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar  !  It  reminds  one  of  the  not  very 
creditable  exploits  of  certain  adroit  venders  at  fairs  and  markets,  who 
sell  you  your  own  horse  or  cow  at  a  high  premium,  after  having  put  the 
animal  imder  a  process  of  transfiguratioa,  and  imparted  certain  needful 
embellishments  kit  the  nonce.  Only,  in  Dr.  Hanna's  ease  there  is  no 
deception.  He  acts  with  cool  and  remorseless  openness,  dovetailing  our 
old  penny-worth  so  ingeniously  with  the  new,  that  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  necessity  of  repurchasing  the  old  before  the  new  can  possibly  be 
brought  to  rank  among  our  goods  and  chattels  personal.  We  hope  that 
Dr.  Hanna,  in  consideration  of  the  wrong  which  he  has  thus  perpetrated, 
as  well  aa  in  grateful  recognition  of  our  benevolence  in  reproving  him 
when  he  deserves  it,  and  telling  him  the  plain  unvaniished  truth  about 
the  literary  and  other  merits  and  demerits  of  his  work, — a  boievolence 
the  more  to  be  prized  on  account  of  its  rareness,  and  on  account  of  the 
plentiful  supply  by  others  of  the  opposite  quality, — we  hope  that  Dr. 
Hanna,  for  these  reasons,  will  bestow  upon  us  all  the  subsequent  volumes 
as  a  free  unboa^t  gratuity,  and  a  token  of  his  good.will  and  tender  re. 
gsid.  And  this  of  course  he  will  do,  if  the  separation  of  1843  has  left 
him  one  drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindneas. 

Save  and  except  these  equivocal  expedients  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the 
memoir,  and  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  our  carefully  cherished  bo«  k-fiuid. 
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we  are  pleased  with  this  oontinuation  of  Dr.  Haima's  biographical  la- 
bours. There  is  no  attempt,  as  yet,  to  sectarianise  his  subject,  nor  to 
suppress  the  genial  outflowings  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  large-hearted  liberality. 
He  has  not,  it  is  true,  reached  the  critical  period  of  his  public  career, 
when  his  violent  separation  from  former  brethren  occasioned  such  exacer- 
bation of  feeling,  that  he  indulged  in  keener  invective  against  his  old 
yoke-fellows  than  he  had  ever  done  before  against  any  living  party.  We 
do  not  expect  these  fervent  outbursts  to  be  softened  down,  or  studiously 
vailed  from  view.  It  is  his  biographer's  duty  to  disclose  to  us  the  actual 
developments  of  belief  and  sentiment  as  they  awoke  and  grew  strong 
within  him,  or  as  they  came  to  be  embodied  in  a  series  of  living  acts. 
We  expect  to  hear  again  of  the  "  moral  nuisance "  philippic,  and  the 
Tarious  perfervid  denunciations  which  he  poured  forth  in  those  days  of 
excitement  and  madness.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  hope  that  his  bio- 
grapher's fidelity  and  candour  will  reveal  to  us  the  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
hesitancy  with  which  he  viewed  the  independence  movement  at  the  first, — 
the  contradictory  and  inconsistent  opinions  which  he  then  gave  utter- 
ance to, — ^the  various  arguments  employed  to  carry  him  fully  along  with 
the  movement  at  the  last, — and  the  deliberate  results  of  his  final  expe- 
rience. All  we  wish  for,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to  demand,  is  a 
fair  and  &ithfiil  portraiture. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  account  of  his  surprising  exertions  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  his  first  session  at  St.  Andrews.  Here  is  an  interesting 
parallel  between  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 

"  Both  began  their  winter  laboois  almost  wholly  unfiimished  with  writ- 
ten preparations ;  but  the  one  came  to  them  from  the  retirement  of  the 
country,  and  after  a  summer  of  quiet  reading  and  reflection ;  the  other  from 
the  whirl  of  city  life,  and  from  the  tumultuous  occupations  of  a  different 
and  most  engrossing  profession.  Both,  under  the  excitement  of  the  occasioii, 
and  with  the  same  rare  facility  of  rapid  composition,  threw  off  writings 
which  scarcely  required  or  admitted  of  emendation,  in  which  speculatioiifl 
the  most  origmal  and  profound  were  invested  with  all  the  charms  of  a  fas- 
cinating eloquence.  But  Dr.  Brown  trusted  much  more  than  Dr.  Chalmers 
to  the  spur  of  the  moment  He  seldom  began  to  write  his  lectures  till  late 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  which  preceded  their  deliveiy.    Upon  the  sub- 

{'ects  of  many  of  them  he  had  not  reflected  till  he  sat  down,  and  many  of 
lis  most  ingenious  theories  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  compodtioD. 
Dr.  Chalmers  seldom  began  to  write  without  a  distinct  and  matured  con- 
ception of  the  topics  which  he  intended  to  discuss,  and  with  certain  broad 
outlines  of  thougnt  laid  down,  which  he  seldom  if  ever  traversed.  From 
an  early  period  in  the  morning  he  studied  at  regular  intervals  throu^oat 
the  day,  and  the  hour  which  saw  Dr.  Brown  fastened  to  his  midnight  task, 
found  Dr.  Chalmers  relieved,  and  at  leisure  to  enjoy,  with  all  the  freedom 
and  freshness  of  an  unburdened  mind,  the  society  of  nis  family  and  friends. 
One  cannot  follow  the  progress  of  either  throughout  the  first  season  of  their 
professorial  toil,  without  the  feeling  that  we  are  contemplating  a  singular 
intellectual  feat,  performed  bv  a  marvellously  gifted  operator.  Yet  to  the 
mode  of  operation  there  attaches,  in  the  one  instance,  a  natural  healthines 
of  tone  and  manner  which  belongs  not  to  the  other ;  and  if  to  the  i^nu  vpt- 
ratum  in  the  latter  case,  there  belongs  a  scientific  completeness  and  finish 
which  the  other  cannot  claim,  this  may  be  ascribed  to  l)r.  Browns  greater 
antecedent  fisuniliarity  with  his  subject,  and  to  the  well-digested  plan  on 
which  his  labours  were  commenced  and  carried  through." 
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We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assent  to  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Hanna's 
estimate.  By  what  standard  is  an  author's  "  healthiness  of  tone  and 
manner"  to  be  tried  ?  The  charge  of  unhealthiness  of  tone  and  nian- 
ner  in  his  ''  mode  of  operation/'  here  brought  against  Dr.  Brown,  seems 
to  be  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  when  he  sat  down  to  write  his  lecture, 
he  continued  at  his  desk  till  his  task  was  completed.  And  the  claim 
advanced  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  superior  healthiness  of  tone  and 
manner,  is  founded  upon  the  &ct,  that  he  began  to  write  earUer  in  the 
day,  and  was  consequently  under  no  necessity  to  sit  up  so  late  at  night. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  narrow  ground  on  which  to  rest  his  opinion.  It 
were  better  to  ascertain  their  comparative  "  healthiness  of  tone,"  by 
collating  the  fruits  of  their  respective  efforts  ;  and,  judged  by  this  stan. 
dard,  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  make  good  the  allegation  of  Dr. 
Brown's  comparative  inferiority.  £qual  to  Dr.  Chalmers  in  conducting 
synthetic  processes.  Dr.  Brown  greatly  excels  him  in  strict  analysis  ; 
while,  within  the  same  compass,  he  traces  out  a  &r  greater  variety  of 
distinct  lines  of  thought,  and  combines  them  into  a  more  observable 
unity  and  method.  Delighting,  like  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  expatiate  upon  a 
favourite  theme  with  accumulated  stores  of  illustration,  he  yet  differs 
from  him  exceedingly  in  the  characteristics  and  intended  uses  of  these. 
He  never  yields  to  the  temptation  of  heaping  up  imagery  and  illustra- 
tion for  the  revelation  of  the  same  phasis  of  truth ;  he  is  never  led  aside 
by  his  love  of  graphic  phraseology  to  the  multiplication  of  sentences  of 
precisely  similar  import ;  he  never  permits  himself  to  be  dazzled  or  de. 
layed  by  the  mere  witchery  of  words,  from  a  most  determinate  prosecu. 
tion  of  his  argument.  On  the  contrary,  his  illustration,  ample  though 
it  be,  is  so  subordinate  to  his  ratiocination,  that  distinct  sequences  are 
often,  indeed  almost  always,  wrapped  up  in  it ;  so  that,  to  lose  the  illus- 
tration of  his  argument,  is  to  lose  a  distinct  step  in  the  order  of  succes. 
sion.  Not  so  with  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  generally  traces  out,  with  lu- 
minous accuracy,  the  position  which  he  proposes  to  defend  and  illustrate. 
He  puts  us  in  possession  of  it  in  a  few  graphic  sentences  at  the  opening 
of  his  prelection;  and  however  afterwards  we  may  be  brought  to  yield 
him  more  unreservedly  our  sympathy,  we  are  not  a  whit  farther  ad- 
vanced than  we  were  as  soon  as  we  apprehended  his  initial  proposition. 
This  amplitude  of  mere  illustration,  we  admit,  however  derogatory  to 
the  phildopher,  was  of  service  to  the  orator,  in  enabling  him  to  produce 
his  wonderful  effects  upon  a  popular  audience.  Dr.  Brown  is  always 
marching  forward  to  new  conquests^  his  forces  admirably  disciplined,  and 
always  dert  and  active.  His  progress  is  marked  by  subjecting  the  terri- 
tory over  which  he  marches  to  the  orderly  arrangements  of  right  rule, 
traversing  it  with  lines  of  communication,  levelling  down  mountains 
and  filling  up  valleys,  and  rendering  it  safe  and  comfortable  to  all  who 
follow  him.  Dr.  Chalmers  entrenches  himself  at  once  in  some  strong 
position,  and  is  so  well  satisfied  with  its  impregnable  strength,  that  he 
camiot  be  brought  to  abandon  it  till  long  after  the  enemy  has  retired. 
After  choosing  his  ground  with  admirable  generalship,  he  sets  about 
throwing  up  strong  lines  of  defence,  and  then,  with  the  most  joyous 
complac^cy,  displays  his  forces  on  parade,  their  gay  pennons  fluttering 
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in  the  breeze^  and  heart-stirring  music  filling  the  air.  Dr.  Chalroen' 
copious  vocabulary  was  oflen  a  snare  to  him,  leading  himself  and  his 
admirers  often  to  accept  musical  and  graphic  words  for  things.  The 
deputation  who  were  sent  from  Glasgow  to  make  inquiry  about  Dr. 
Chalmers  of  Kilmany^  with  a  view  to  his  translation  to  tiie  Tron  Church, 
were  told  by  one  party  that  *'  Mr.  Chalmers  never  said  any  thing  like 
any  other  body."  We  find  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  rebuke  which 
he  administered  to  his  students  at  St.  Andrews,  for  " ruffing"  and  to 
one  of  them  for  bringing  a  dog  into  the  class*room.  It  reads  like  a  veri- 
table specimen  of  the  mock-heroic. 

^'  There  is  a  practice  which  is  now  making  sad  desecration  in  some  of  our 
most  famous  universities,  in  some  of  which  every  eloquent  passage,  every 
poetical  quotation,  or  what  is  more  ridiooloas  still,  the  success  of  every  ex- 
periment,— and  especially,  if  any  flash  or  explosion  have  come  in  its  tnuD, 
18  sure  to  be  followed  up  by  so  many  distinct  rounds  of  pedestrian  approba- 
tion. Even  the  cold  and  unimpassioned  mathematics,  1  have  been  given  to 
understand,  are  now  assailed  by  the  din  and  disturbance  of  these  popular 
testimonies ;  and  on  asking  a  'professor  of  that  science  whether  it  was  the 
trapezium  or  isosceles  triangle  that  called  forth  the  loudest  tempest  of  ap- 
plause, I  learned  that  the  enamoured  votaries  are  after  all  not  very  discri- 
minating, but  that  they  saluted  each  of  these  venerable  abstiactions  with 
equal  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  new  and  somewhat  peiflexiiig  phenomenon  in 
the  seats  of  learning ;  and  whatever  diversity  of  taste  or  of  opinion  may  ob- 
tain as  to  the  right  treatment  of  it,  my  friend  and  I  agreea  in  one  thing, 
that  if  any  response  is  to  come  back  upon  the  professor  for  the  effusions 
poured  forth  by  him,  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  come  from  the  heads  than 
from  the  heels  of  the  rising  generation. 

*'  1  must  allude  to  the  further  indecorum  of  yesterday.  It  is  not  of  a 
certain  obstreporousness  of  yours  that  I  now  speak,  against,  which  I  have 
already  made  my  remonstrances  during  the  progress  of  our  course,  and 
which  perhaps,  if  permissible  at  all,  might,  by  way  of  easing  the  restraint 
under  which  you  have  been  laid,  be  humoured  with  one  tremendous  bellow 
at  the  termination  of  it.  But  what  1  speak  of,  is  the  presence  of  a  certain 
noisy  admirer,  who  added  his  testimony  to  the  general  voice,  and  whose 
presence  within  these  walls  was  so  monstrously  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  and  business  of  a  place  of  literature.  The  bringing  in  of  that  dog 
was  a  great  breach  of  all  academic  propriety.  I  dax^d  not  tjrust  myself  at 
the  time  with  the  utterance  of  the  indignation  that  I  then  actually  felt, 
but  it  might  be  lowering  your  sense  of  those  decencies  that  belong  to  a 
university  were  I  to  pass  it  unnoticed  .now.  A  visit  ftom  the  first  noble- 
man of  the  land  were  disgraceful  to  us  all,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  visit  from 
the  nobleman  and  his  dog." 

Really  the  criticism  applied  by  the  satirist  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is 
in  some  measure  applicable  to  Dr.  Chalmers.     There  is  frequently  a 
ludicrous  disproportion  between  the  lightness  of  the  subject,  and  the 
gravity  of  manner  and  ponderosity  of. diction  in  which  it  is  treated. 
"  I  own  I  Mke  not  Johnson*s  turgid  style, 

That  gives  an  inch  the  importance  of  a  mile ; 

Uplifts  the  club  of  Hercules — for  what  ? 

To  cru^  a  butterflv  or  brun  a  knat ; 

Creates  a  whirlwind  from  the  earth  to  draw 

A  ffoose's  feather,  or  exalt  a  straw ; 

Bids  ocean  labour  with  tremendous  roar, 

To  heave  a  cockle-shell  upon  the  shore." 
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No  doubt  the  description  of  trifles  in  big  swelling  words  and  ponder. 
ous  polysyllables  was  frequently  practised  by  Dr.  Chalmers  as  a  species 
of  humour ;  but  certainly  where  no  humour  was  intended,  very  triTial 
and  common-place  thoughts  were  arrayed  in  very  high-coloured  and 
massive  folds  of  verbiage.  Humour,  however,  was  certainly  a  very 
prominent  element  of  his  character ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  it  continuing 
in  unrestrained  play  Uirough  his  whole  life.  The  species  of  humour  above 
referred  to,  he  could  call  into  exercise  with  inimitable  effect,  as  the  follow- 
ing fair  enough  sample  shews.  It  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  a  tour  through 
England  in  1 S3S,  and  which  he  sends  home,  addressed  to  his  daughter. 
Miss  Anne  J.  Chalmers  :*- 

**'  Then,  as  1  did  not  like  to  be  £ar  away  from  my  luggage  in  an  open  and 
crowded  coach-office,  I  had  to  keep  my  station  near  the  door,  where,  as  for- 
tune would  have  it,  there  was  a  large  circular  assemblage  of  swine,  on  the 
maigin  of  which  I  stood,  and  contemplated  their  habitudes  and  politics ;  for 
I  could  perceive  an  action  and  reaction,  a  competition  for  food,  a  play  of 
emotions  reciprocating  from  the  one  to  the  other,  of  which  emotions,  how- 
ever, anger  is  &r  the  most  conspicuous,  prompting  to  a  bite  or  a  scart,  and 
even  an  occasional  engagement.  Speaking  of  politics,  you  have  heard  me 
say,  that  a  man  of  refinement  and  education  won't  travel  through  England 
on  the  tops  of  coaches  without  becoming  a  Tory.  My  Toryism  has  been  fur- 
ther confirmed  this  day.  There  was  a  Quakeress  girl,  with  a  still  younger 
companion,  travelling  from  their  boarding-school  home ;  and  this  was  all 
well  enough ;  but  th  ere  were  also  the  feeders  and  woolstaplera  of  the  West 
Riding,  fat  and  unintelligent,  with  only  pursy  and  vesicular  projections  on 
each  side  of  their  chins,  and  a  superabundance  of  lard  in  their  gills,  whose 
manners  well-nigh  ovei-set  me,  overloading  our  coach  with  their  enormous 
carcases,  and  squeezing  themselves  as  they  ascended  from  various  parts  of 
the  Toad,  between  passengers  already  in  a  state  of  compression,  to  the  gross 
infraction  of  all  law  and  justice,  and  tlie  imminent  danger  of  our  necks." — P. 
365. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  mode  in  which  this  quality  was  ex- 
pressed. It  betrayed  itself  in  the  ordinary  current  of  conversation,  in 
the  quiet  suggestion  of  unexpected  ludicrous  associations — sometimes, 
too,  in  arch  playfulness  of  manner — sometimes  in  mere  sportiveness  and 
good-natured  waggery — and  oflen,  broadly,  in  racy  and  strong-flavoured 
anecdotes.  The  following  was  interjected  during  a  philosophical  refuta- 
tion of  Hume's  argument  on  miracles  before  his  students,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  "  futility  of  all  attempts  to  improve  upon  na- 
ture's own  simple  method  of  sustaining  herself  in  her  primary  convic- 
tions !" 

^  Professor  Walker  of  Edinburgh  illustrated  his  criticism  on  this  new 
method  for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars,  by  the  anecdote  of  a  quack  doc- 
tor, who  went  about  the  country  with  a  powder  for  the  destruction  of  a  still 
hambler,  but  more  agile  insect.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  demonstrate  the 
virtues  of  the  said  application,  and  the  powder  was  oouglit  by  the  people  in 
great  quantities.  In  a  few  days,  however,  they  came  back  to  him,  com- 
plaining that  they  had  made  use  of  the  powder,  but  without  any  effect. 
At  no  loss  for  his  vindication,  he  replied,  that  it  certainly  would  have  had 
its  ^ect,  but  that  they  might  not  have  taken  the  proper  method  of  apply. 
>Qg  it ;  for  if  yon  had  only  caught  hold  of  them,  said  he,  by  the  nape  of  the 
i^(^ek,  and  blown  the  prescribed  quantity  of  the  powder  into  their  mouths 
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and  eyes,  I  assure  voa  it  would  have  killed  every  one  of  them.  Wheif,  in 
return,  they  said,  tliat  could  they  onlv  get  hold  of  them  by  the  neck,  they 
thought  they  could  manage  them  without  his  powder,  he  diyly  told  them 
that  either  way  would  do.*' 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  elected  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town.council  of 
Edinburgh  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in  the  Edinburgh  Univenity 
in  October  18S7}  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  6th  of  November  1828. 
Some  public  questions  of  the  highest  national  importance,  and  deeply 
affecting  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  community,  were  then  keenly 
agitated.  Among  these,  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation 
engrossed  the  attention  of  politicians,  and  awoke  a  feeling  of  deep  anxiety 
in  the  minds  of  not  a  few,  who  viewed  the  measure  as  a  great  national 
sin,  and  at  the  same  time  dreaded  the  effects  of  introducing  Popery  into 
the  Legislature. 

It  was  considered  of  some  importance  by  the  advocates  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  to  obtain  the  public  support  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  now  in  the 
zenith  of  his  popularity,  and  at  the  principal  seat  of  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence in  Scotland.  Accordingly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote  him  a 
flattering  letter,  earnestly  urging  him  to  support  publicly  the  liberal 
opinion  which  he  was  understood  to  entertain.  He  further  suggested 
the  mode  of  support  which  would  be  most  acceptable,  namely,  the 
preaching  and  printing  a  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
and  concluded  with  the  assurance,  that  "  nothing  more  is  absolutely  ii«- 
cessary  than  general  reliance  on  Parliament,  to  secure  the  Protestant 
establishments.  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,"  Dr.  Chalmers  immediately 
replied,  in  a  letter,  beginning, — ''  My  Dear  Sir  James  Mackintosh — 
feel  myself  much  honoured  by  your  communication  ;"  and  after  •*  la- 
menting the  obliquity  of  understanding  which  obtains  on  this  topic 
among  religious  people,"  he  promised  to  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
proposed  measure,  not  in  the  pulpit,  but  on  the  platform,  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  arrived.  "  This  I  would  do,"  says  he,  "  on  religious  grounds 
only,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  nothing  has  more  impeded  the  progress  of 
sound  and  scriptural  Christianity  in  Ireland,  than  the  unseemly  alliance 
between  such  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  intolerance  on  the  other.** 
The  opportunity  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself;  and  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  on  the  14th  of  March  1829>  l^is  famous  speech  in  support  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  which,  according  to  Jeffrey,  produced  effects  which 
nought  in  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Burke,  or  Sheridan  could 
be  conceived  capable  of  surpassing,  and  whose  most  telling  passage  was 
the  well  known  climax  : — 

''  Give  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  their  emancipation ;  give  them  a  seat  in 
the  parliament  of  their  country ;  give  them  a  nee  and  equal  participation 
in  the  politics  of  the  realm  ;  give  them  a  place  at  the  right  ear  of  Majes^, 
and  a  voice  in  his  couiiMelB ;  and  give  me  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and 
with  this  mighty  engine  I  will  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist,  and 
establish  the  fair  and  original  form  of  Christianity  on  its  ruins.** 

There  is  nothing  more  fitted  to  captivate  a  popular  assembly  thao  a 
gallant  concession  to  an  enemy,  an  indignant  denunciation  of  oppression, 
and  a  heroic  boldness  of  hope  in  the  future  triumph  of  truth  and  good- 
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&eB8*  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however^  that  the  concession  is  sometimes 
made,  and  the  rewarding  plaudits  wqH  ;  but  the  prdmised  compensatory 
advantages  meanwhile  remove  Hke  the  rainbow,  hopelessly  away  as  we 
advance.  The  orator  was  at  liberty  to  perambulate  Ireland  with  the 
Bible,  or  to  adopt  whatever  plan  he  pleased  to  have  the  Romish  terri- 
tory permeated  with  the  waters  of  life,  but,  whether  it  was  his  fault  or 
not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist  is  not  yet  over- 
thrown, nor  is  the  fair  form  of  Christian  truth  yet  established  on  its 
ruins. 

The  error  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  of  many  others  who  adopted  a  si  mi. 
lar  policy,  arose  from  a  generous  sympathy  with  a  suiTering  people,  and 
an  equally  generous  confidence  in  the  honourable  feelings  of  our  nature. 
This  confidence  might  possibly  be  deranged  by  systematic  or  social  re. 
Btrictions  ;  but  it  was  surely  an  error  of  the  very  gravest  kind  to  over- 
look the  influence  of  the»  system  in  which  they  were  wrapped  up— -and 
that  sytem  Popery  !^n  restraining  the  fair  action  of  the  ordinary  moral 
forces  by  which  the  finer  sensibilities  of  our  nature  are  called  into  play, 
and  the  higher  qualities  of  personal  character  brought  out.  Popery  has 
a  set  of  feelings  of  its  own,  which  it  imparts  to  all  its  votaries,  so  that 
the  independent  impulses  of  the  individual,  however  honourable,  must,  if 
incompatible  with  them,  succumb  to  the  gigantic  selfishness  and  tyranny 
of  the'  system.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  Popery  to  impose  this  yoke 
on  the  heart  and  soul  of  man  ;  to  supersede  every  honest  emotion  ;  and 
to  superinduce  a  new  and  stronger  nature,  thoroughly  responsive  to  its 
own  every  utterance,  and  fiuthful  to  its  ovra  every  claim.  To  reckon, 
therefore,  upon  conciliating  the  good-will  of  its  victims  by  undoing  the 
restraint  which  had  heretofore  obstructed  its  operation,  if  it  discovered  an 
amiable  generosity  of  temper,  at  least  betray^  a  sad  misapprehension  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  Romish  system,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  terrible 
consistency  of  its  historic  developments.  To  read  Dr.  Chalmers'  famous 
speech  now,  in  the  light  of  our  riper  experience,  awakens  a  feeling  of 
painful  surprise  at  the  sanguineness  and  simplicity  of  his  anticipations. 
W^e  are  all  now  able  to  determine  how  little  of  political  forecast  or  pro. 
photic  sagacity  he  possessed,  who  could  give  expression  to  such  views 
and  expectations  as  the  following. 

'^  It  is  to  force  those  now  difficult  and  inaoceasible  strongholds  that  I  want 
this  wall  of  separation  taken  down.  When  I  speak  of  force^  it  is  the  com> 
bined  force  of  troth  and  charity  that  I  mean;  and  it  is  preciael^  because  I 
believe  t^  to  be  omnipotent  that  I  am  an  Emancipationist.  It  is  precisely 
because  I  agree  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  thinking  that,  if  the  politi- 
cal distinction  were  done  away,  the  result  would  be  the  spread  of  Protest- 
antism'in  Ireland.  Had  we  been  permitted  to  minde  more  extensively  with 
our  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  to  company  with  them  in  the  walks  of 
civil  and  political  business,  ^ere  would  at  this  day  have  been  the  transfusion 
of  another  feeling,  the  breath  of  another  spirit  amongst  them ;  nor  should  we 
have  beheld  as  now,  the  impracticable  countenance,  the  resolute  and  un- 
yielding attitude  of  an  aggrieved  and  outcast  population.  I  am  sensible  of 
one  advantage  which  our  opponents  have  agamst  us,  and  that  is,  a  certain 
command  over  the  religious  feelings  of  the  population ;  and  yet  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  public  topic,  upon  which  the  popular  and  prevailing  cry  ever 
ran  so  oounter  as  it  does  at  present  to  the  whole  drift  and  spirit  of  Christiaahy . 
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It  is  not  becattse  I  hold  Poperv  to  be  innocent  that  I  want  the  remoYal  of 
these  disabilities;  but  because  I  hold  that  if  these  wore  out  of  the  way,  she 
would  be  tenfold  more  assailable.  It  is  not  because  I  am  indi^roit  to  the 
good  of  Protestantism  that  I  want  to  displace  these  artificial  crutches  from 
under  her ;  but  because  I  want,  that  freed  from  every  symptom  of  decrepi- 
tude and  decay,  she  should  stand  forth  in  her  own  native  strength,  and  msJce 
manifest  to  all  men,  how  firm  a  support  she  has  on  the  goodness  of  her 
cause,  and  on  the  basis  of  her  orderly  and  well-laid  arguments." 

There  is  on  this  occasion,  in  Dr.  Chalroers'  mode  of  condaeting  the 
controversy,  a  very  observable  feature  of  character  which  stood  out  still 
more  prominently  in  subsequent  contests.  We  refer  to  the  cool  superio- 
rity which  he  affects  over  his  opponents,  and  the  philosophising  dr  of 
wisdom  with  which  he  analyses  their  position  and  views.  He  here 
"  laments  the  obliquity  of  understanding  which  obtains  on  this  topic 
among  religious  people/'  and  commiserates  those  who  differ  from  him,  for 
the  woful  ineptitude  of  their  faculties  for  comprehensive  analysis  and 
accurate  deduction.  We  have  oflen,  when  listening  to  his  cool  commen* 
taries  on  the  views  and  mental  habitudes  of  opponents,  doubted  whether 
he  might  not  be  adopting  this  mode  of  discussion,  more  as  an  irritating 
expedient  to  provoke  the  adversary,  and  a  fetch  of  policy  to  assure  his 
friends,  than  yielding  to  it  in  the  natural  action  of  character,  and  under  the 
genuine  impulse  of  native  feeling.  But  it  did  look,  however,  singularly 
like  the  subtle  self-fiattery  of  an  overweening  conceit,  to  arrogate  to 
himself  all  that  was  perspicacious  in  intellect,  and  correct  in  sentiment 
and  feeling;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  his  opponents  as  men  of 
perverse  disposition  and  impracticable  understanding.  His  popularity, 
and  the  thorough.going  support  on  which  he  could  calculate  from  his 
followers,  bore  him  through,  and  served  very  much  to  palliate  and  soften 
down  what  would  have  been  deemed  not  only  reprehensible  but  intoler- 
able in  another.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  needed  no  little  assurance  to 
speak  as  he  does  of  the  opposers  of  "  Catholic  Emancipation,**  and  to 
trace  their  opposition  to  "  obliquity  of  understanding."  They  were  moi 
whose  praise  was  in  all  the  churches — whose  acquaintance  with  divine 
truth  far  surpassed  his  own — and  whose  opinion  on  any  question  of 
faith  or  duty,  would  have  been  relied  upon  far  sooner  than  his  throughout 
every  section  of  the  church.  His  frequent  disappointments,  and  the  ofU 
experienced  falsity  of  his  anticipations,  might  have  taught  him  to  express 
his  own  judgment  with  somewhat  more  modesty,  and  to  ponder  the 
opinions  of  conscientious  opponents  with  somewhat  more  deference.  He 
was  candid  enough  to  confess  his  error  in  reference  to  *'  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation," which  he  latterly  designated  as  "  a  historical  blunder"  Upon 
this  phrase,  however,  his  biographer  offers  the  following  observafciaiiSd — 

'^  I  have  inserted  these  extracts,  in  order  to  shew  in  what  a  liberal  spirit 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  those  who  thought  and  acted  with  him  were  at  this  time 
¥alling  to  deal  with  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen.  That  liberality  of 
conduct  was  accompanied  with  the  belief,  that  by  mingling  on  friendly  tenns 
with  Protestantism,  Popery  might  come  at  last  to  lay  aside  her  prgadices 
against  the  truth,  and  be  readier  to  receive  and  aclmowledge  it  The  whole 
spirit,  policy,  and  actual  procedure  of  Popery  during  tlie  last  ten  years, 
punfully  prove  that  this  expectation  was  misplaced.    I^.  Chalmcn^  m  his 
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later  years,  readily  bat  sadly  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  disappointed. 
J  have  been  credibly  informed,  tliat  when  spoken  to  about  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  Bill,  not  long  before  hia  deatfi,  he  said  that  it  was  a 
historical  blunder.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  never  altered  his 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  ana  policy  of  that  measure,  but  he  would  readily 
acknowledge  Tand  it  was  to  this  1  apprehend  that  the  declaration  reported 
to  me  pointed,^  that  it  had  been  a  historical  blunder  to  expect^  that  gentle 
treatment  would  either  strip  Popery  of  its  natural  intolerance,  or  deaden  its 
desire  to  rule.* 

We  doubt  the  justice  of  Dr.  Hanna's  limitations.  It  was  certainly 
not  immediately  before  his  death  that  Dr.  Chalmers  confessed  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  to  be  "  a  historical  blunder."  The  phrase  was  cur- 
rently quoted  as  his  in  1858,  and  it  was  certainly  at  that  time  under, 
stood  to  refer,  not  to  the  hopes  of  its  supporters,  but  to  the  merits  of  the 
measure  itself.  To  confine  the  application  of  the  words  to  the  mere 
feelings  with  which  the  bill  was  advocated,  is  to  deprive  them  of  all  sig- 
nificancy  and  value,  besides  putting  on  them  a  sense  somewhat  unnatu- 
ral and  far-fetched.  We  believe,  that  though  he  had  had  at  the  time 
the  clearer  light  and  riper  experience  which  after  years  furnished, 
he  would  still  not  have  left  the  Catholic  claims  unattended  to ;  but  he, 
as  well  as  many  more,  would  have  examined  before  deciding,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  and  precise  relations  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, before  determining  the  kind  of  relief  which  it  were  wise  to  grant. 
The  rash  and  unenquiring  concession  to  a  bold  and  clamorous  demand 
would  not  have  taken  place ;  but  the  very  first  step  towards  a  righteous 
determination  of  the  question  at  issue,  would  have  been  to  require  an 
auth<nrttative  exposition  of  the  Romish  canon  law,  and  of  the  exact  extent 
of  allegiance  which  a  Roman  Catholic  owns  to  the  Pope.  The  discovery 
of  an  alien  authority  which  usurps  the  first  claim  to  obedience,  and  do. 
mineeringly  subordinates  every  other  claim  to  its  own,  would  have 
somewhat  modified  his  opinion  about ''  Catholic  Emancipation ;"  and  he 
and  other  good  men  who  then  lent  a  helping  hand  to  promote  its  accom- 
plishments would  have  shrunk  from  admitting  an  antagonistic  and  dis- 
turbing element  within  the  sphere  of  the  hitherto  fi^ee  and  independent 
British  Legislature. 

That  such  ought  to  have  been  the  cautious  policy  of  government,  even 
the  most  liberal  statesmen  have  been  of  late  compelled  reluctantly  to  ac- 
knowledge, by  "  the  insolent  and  insidious  aggression"  of  Popery  in  its 
late  "  devdopments."  But  good  men,  and  true-hearted  Protestants,  who 
in  18^9  looked  not  at  the  political  at  all,  but  only  at  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  question,  and  judging  of  it  simply  in  the  light  of  Protestant  truth 
and  by  the  clear  lessons  of  the  Word  of  God— did,  notwithstanding  the 
**  obliquity  of  understanding^'  charged  upon  them,  clearly  foresee  and 
faithfully  foretell  the  evils  that  would  result  from  the  emancipation  of 
Roman  Catholics.  They  could  not  see  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
emancipation  of  Popery  itself,  and  consequently  a  deliberate  departure 
fi^m  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  glorious  Protestant  constitution. 
To  lend  national  succour  to  the  doomed,  guilt-stained  Antichrist  of 
Scripture,  was,  in  their  opinion,  to  incur  the  most  serious  national  guilt ; 
and  firom  this  simple  point  of  view,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  descrying 
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the  sure  and  speedy  visitatioii  of  national  correction  and  judicial  ofaas* 
tisement.  They  read  this  lesson  in  the  unerring  pages  of  divine  lerela- 
tion  ;  they  saw  it  deeply  traced  in  the  history  of  every  nation  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  they  beheld  it  written  as  with  a  sunbeam  in  the  illustiative 
annals  of  their  own  country ; — with  which  party,  therefore,  the  "  obli- 
quity of  understanding"  lay,  let  our  own  time  now  determine. 

About  the  same  period^  the  Row  heresy  broke  out  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, and  created  for  a  season  an  extraordinary  degree  of  painful  interest. 
Dr.  Hanna  introduces  his  account  of  it  in  a  passage  of  so  much  elo- 
quence and  beauty,  that  we  cannot  deny  our  readers  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  it. 

''  In  the  religious  world,  this  was  a  winter  of  doctrinal  waywardness,  per- 
plexity, and  strife.  Not  satisfied  with  those  excursions  over  the  vast  and 
obscure  field  of  nrophec^,  on  which  he  had  so  adventurously  but  so  con- 
fidently entered,  Mr.  Irving  had  broached  strange  sentiments  regarding  the 
mortality  and  peccability  of  Christ's  human  nature.  Mr.  Erdcine  s  treatise 
on  the  '^  Freeness  of  the  Gospel,"  had  appeared  to  many  to  run  counter  to 
the  strict  doctrine  of  Calvinism ;  while,  from  the  sequestered  banks  of  a 
lovely  Highland  loch,  rumours  arose  of  still  wider  doctrinal  deviations,  which 
took  at  last  so  definite  a  form,  that  the  Grareloch  heresy  became  matter,  not 
only  of  much  public  discussion,  but  of  judicial  investigation  by  the  courts 
of  the  church.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Campbell  of  Row,  a  young  miniater  of 
ardent  piety,  but  of  slender  theological  discrimination,  in  preaching  on  the 
extent  of  the  atonement,  in  asserting  that  all  men's  sins  were  already  par- 
doned, and  insisting  on  assurance  of  personal  salvation  as  being  of  the  very 
essence  of  saving  faith,  was  teaching  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  stan- 
dards of  his  church.  Against  all  these  difierent  errors,  numberless  sermons 
were  preached,  reviews  written,  and  pamphlets  published.  Amid  this  con- 
flict of  opinion.  Dr.  Chalmers  preserved  unbroken  silence.  From  the  daring 
speculations  of  Mr.  Irving,  he  sensitively  shrunk  back ;  but  his  strong  con- 
victions as  to  the  unconditional  freeness  of  the  gospel-offer,  and  his  substan- 
tial agreement  with  many  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  those  generally  de- 
nominated '  Marrotdmen,^  disposed  him  to  judge  mildly  of  the  errors  of  Mr. 
Erskine  and  Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  during  this  winter  that  an  intelligent 
friend  residing  generally  in  the  country,  caUed  upon  him  in  Edinburgh.  It 
was  a  holiday,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  proposed  that  tne  two  hours  he  could  de> 
vote  to  conversation  should  be  spent  in  sauntering  through  the  Moseom  of 
the  University.  '  We  had  some  conversation,'  says  this  friend,  ^  about  the 
heresv.  Dr.  Chalmers  said  over  and  over  aaain,  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Erskme's  Freeness,  one  of  the  noiost  delightfiu  books  that  ever  had  been 
written.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gospel  had  never  appeared  to  him  in  any 
very  difierent  light  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Erddne  represents  it'  ** 

Our  extract  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  we  thought  it  likely  to  interest 
the  reader  as  touching  upon  a  passage  of  much  importance  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  Buspense  occa- 
sioned by  the  *'  unbroken  silence,"  which  Dr.  Chalmers  chose  to  noun- 
tain  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to.  He  was  suspected  of  entertain- 
ing a  preference  for  a  somewhat  freer  interpretation  of  certain  points  of 
Calvinistic  doctrine  than  usual ;  but,  what  was  &r  more  serious,  his  views 
upon  the  peccability  of  Christ's  human  nature  were  also  regarded  with 
suspicion.  Even  at  a  much  more  recent  period  of  his  career  Uian  that  at 
present  undex;  review,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had  sent  to  pieBi»  oc»i- 
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tmry  to  the  earnest  remonstranies  of  his  fnends^  certain  opinions  on  this 
point  that  did  not  accord  well  with  the  standards  of  his  Church ;  that 
after  pushing  them  throu^  the  press,  he  was  induced  at  last  to  restrain 
their  publication ;  and  that  the  loose  sheets  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
shelyes  of  a  respected  bookseller  in  Glasgow.  We  are  glad  to  find,  in 
the  above  extract,  an  apparent  disavowal  insinuated  by  Dr.  Hanna  of 
the  more  serious  error ;  but  whether,  irom  the  delicacy  of  the  subject, 
or  a  wi^  to  shield  the  memory  of  Dr.  Chalmers  from  comment,  the 
disavowal  is  not  so  explicit  as  in  our  humble  opinion  was  necessary  to 
the  Doctor's  full  vindication.  His  views  upon  the  peccability  of  Christ's 
human  nature  might  very  well  verge  to  laxity,  and  yet  the  affirmation 
of  his  biographer,  that  ''from  the  daring  speculations  of  Mr.  Irving  he 
sensitively  dirunk  back,"  be  strictly  true.  For,  alas!  poor  Edward 
Irving's  heretical  eccentricities  had  by  this  time  hurried  him  into  still 
more  "  daring  speculation,"  and  into  strange  fanatical  mazes  and  mani- 
fold error.  In  the  last  meeting  which  Dr.  Chalmers  had  with  Irving, 
his  remonstrances,  so  far  as  it  appears  from  any  record  of  the  conference, 
were  directed  ags^nst  Irving's  "  implicit  &ith  in  the  restoration  of  mira- 
culous  gifls  to  &e  church." 

Upon  this  latter  point,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  likely  to  err.  He  had 
been  led  to  give  very  full  and  earnest  consideration  to  the  evidences  of 
divine  revelation ;  and  the  exactness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  practical 
habit  of  his  understanding,  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of 
evidence,  and  to  lay  down  its  laws  and  properties  with  luminous  pre. 
cision.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  deny  or  affirm  nothing  as  to  the 
claim  set  up  to  miraculous  gifls,  until  he  should  first  subject  it  to  the 
application  of  the  acknowledged  canons  of  evidence.  The  claim  was 
warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  GifU  of  the  Spirit,"  and  by  Edward  Irving  from  the  pulpit,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  high-toned  and  rolling  periods.  On  the  alleged  ^fl  of 
tongues,  Irving  spoke  as  follows : — 

'^  fiut  no  one  hearing  and  observing  the  utterance  could  for  a  moment 
doubt  it>  inasmuch  as  the  whole  utterance,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
ending  of  it,  is  with  a  power  and  strength  and  fulness,  and  sometimes 
rapidity  of  voice,  altogether  different  ^m  that  of  the  person's  ordi. 
nary  utterance  in  any  mood ;  and  I  would  say,  both  in  its  form  and 
in  its  effects  upon  a  simple  mind,  quite  supernatural.  There  is  a  power 
in  the  voice  to  thrill  the  heart,  and  overawe  the  spirit,  afler  a  manner 
which  I  have  never  felt.  There  is  a  march  and  a  majesty,  and  a  sus- 
tained grandeur  in  the  voice,  especially  in  those  who  prophesy,  which  I 
have  never  heard  even  a  resemblance  to,  except  now  and  then  in  the 
sublimest  and  most  impassioned  moods  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  O'Neil. 
It  is  a  mere  abandonment  of  all  truth  to  call  it  screaming  or  crying  ;  it 
in  the  most  majestic  and  divine  utterance  which  I  have  ever  heard, 
some  parts  of  which  I  never  heard  equalled,  and  no  part  of  it  surpassed, 
by  the  finest  execution  of  genius  and  of  art  exhibit^  at  the  oratorios  in 
the  concerts  of  ancient  music  And  when  the  speech  utters  itself  in  the 
way  of  A  psalm  or  spiritual  song,  it  is  the  likest  to  some  of  the  most 
simple  and  ancient  chants  in  the  cathedral  service,  insomuch  that  I  have 
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been  oflen  led  to  think  that  those  chants,  of  which  some  can  be  tnoed 
up  so  high  as  the  days  of  Ambrose,  are  recollections  and  transmissions 
of  the  inspired  utterances  in  the  primitive  church.  So  &r  from  being 
unmeaning  gibberish,  as  the  thoughtless  and  heedless  sons  of  Belial  have 
said,  it  is  regularly  formed,  well  pronounced,  deeply  felt  discourse,  which 
evidently  wanteth  only  the  ear  of  him  whose  native  tongue  it  is,  to  make 
it  a  very  masterpiece  of  powerful  speech." 

Dr.  Chalmers,  in  fulfiUnent  of  his  resolution  to  subject  the  whole 
claim  to  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  examination,  got  possession  of  esie  of 
Mary  Campbell's  manuscripts,  which  was  alleged  to  be  written  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  under  an  irresistible  impulse  of  inspiration.  This  he 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Sur  George  Staunton,  who,  along  with  Dr. 
Lee  of  Cambridge,  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that  **  it  contained  neither 
character  nor  language  known  in  any  region  under  the  sun."  It  was 
after  such  a  candid  process  of  investigation  as  this,  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
set  himself  against  the  Oareloch  delusion,  and  condemned  its  foolish  and 
absurd  extravagancies. 

We  have  in  this  volume  some  interesting  notices  of  Edward  Irving. 
Chalmers  seems  to  have  greatly  deplored  his  fall,  and  to  have  done 
what  he  could  to  recover  him  from  his  fanatical  heats  and  wayward 
speculations.  He  speaks  feelingly  of  the  gleams  of  inef&ble  beauty, 
which  ever  and  anon  would  br^  through  the  douds  and  darknos 
which  had  now  begun  to  vail  up  the  life  and  genius  of  Irving,  but  won- 
ders at  the  utter  and  woRd  folly  of  his  enthusiastic  opinions  and  melan- 
choly  courses.  We  ourselves  remember  with  what  emotion,  after  the 
death  of  Irving,  he  referred,  in  presence  of  his  students,  to  the  departure 
of  a  **  mighty  spirit  from  amongst  us,"  even  while  commenting  severely 
on  the  evils  to  which  his  unbalanced  and  ill-regulated  fancy  eaqposed  the 
cause  of  truth.  Coleridge,  with  whom  Chalmers  became  acquainted, 
spoke  to  him  in  highly  laudatory  terms  of  Irving. 

"  The  half  hour  with  Coleridge  was  filled  up  without  intermission  by  one 
continuous  flow  of  eloquent  discourse  from  that  prince  of  talkers.  He  be- 
gan— ^in  answer  to  the  common  inquiries  as  to  his  health*-by  telling  of  a  fit 
of  insensibility,  in  which,  three  weeks  before,  he  had  lain  for  tmrty-five 
minutes.  As  sensibility  returned,  and  before  he  had  opened  his  eyes,  he 
uttered  a  sentence  about  the  fugacious  nature  of  consciousness,  ficom  which 
he  passed  to  a  discussion  of  the  siDgular  relations  between  the  soul  and  the 
body.  Asking  for  Mr.  Irving,  but  waiting  for  no  reply,  he  poured  out  an 
eloquent  tribute  of  his  regard — ^mourning  pathetically  that  such  a  man 
should  be  so  throwing  himself  away.  Mr.  Irving's  book  on  the  '^  Human 
Nature  of  Christ,"  m  its  analysis,  was  minute  to  absurdity ;  one  would 
imagine  that  the  pickling  and  preserving  were  to  follow,  it  was  so  like  a 
cookery  book.  Unfolding  then  his  own  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse'-^taUdng 
of  the  mighty  contrast  between  its  Christ  and  the  Christ  of  the  goepel  nar- 
rative, Mr.  Coleridge  said  that  Jesus  did  not  come  now  as  before — meek 
and  gentle,  healing  the  sick,  and  feeding  the  hungry,  and  dispensing  bless- 
ings all  around,  but  he  came  on  a  white  horse ;  and  who  were  his  atten- 
dant ?    Famine,  and  war,  and  pestilence.'* 

The  part  taken  by  Chalmers  in  the  annuity.tax  controversy  of  IHSS, 
ii  opened  up  at  considerable  length,  in  chapter  twentieth  ;  and  in  juatioe 
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to  Dr,  Hanna^  we  must  admit  he  has  treated  the  matter  with  great  impar- 
tiality and  fairness.    It  was  a  time  of  virulent  strife  and  agitation ;  and 

Dr.  Chahners^  as  usual^  flung  himself  into  the  very  thickest  of  Uie 
fi^t.  Little  anticipating  the  kind  of  escape  that  awaited  him  from  the 
evils  of  tithes  and  taxes>  he  entered  the  arena  in  full  panoply ;  and  dealt 
his  blows  with  such  hearty  good-will,  that  we  cannot  now  retrace  the 
controveny,  without  surprise  and  amazement  at  the  utter  and  entire 
revolution  to  which  his  feelings  were  subsequently  subjected.  At  the 
present  time,  when  the  same  unfortunate  controversy  has  been  revived, 
it  says  much  for  Dr.  Hanna's  candour,  that  Dr.  ChalmeiV  opinion 
and  judgment  upon  it  have  been  revived  too ;  and  instead  of  being 
slurred  over,  are  agdn,  when  most  needed,  brought  before  the  country 
with  a  prominence  proportioned  to  the  time,  pains,  talent,  and  feeling 
which  the  discussion  cost  Dr.  Chalmers  in  J  833. 

The  passive  resistance  to  payment  was  the  mode  adopted  by  the  vo* 
luntaries  to  ex{»«ss  their  hostility,  and  to  render  the  tax  still  more  odious. 
"  In  one  year,"  says  Dr.  Hanna^  "  no  fewer  than  846  persons  were  sub- 
jected to  prosecutions.  When  the  attempt  was  made  to  sell  by  public 
auction  the  goods  of  the  recusants,  a  mob  assembled  round  the  oiiicers  of 
justice,  the  auctioneer  was  assailed  by  all  kinds  of  contumely,  and  the 
sale  was  hindered.  Imprisonment  had  at  last  to  be  employed.  Rather 
than  pay  the  small  sums  they  owed,  a  few  submitted  to  be  incarcerated. 
They  remained,  however,  but  a  few  days  in  gaol^  the  tax  having  in  the 
meantime  been  paid  by  themselves  or  their  friends.  The  day  of  their 
liberation  was  niade  a  day  of  public  triumph,  processions  of  from  8000 
to  10,000  persons  having  attended  two  of  these  voluntary  martyrs  from 
the  Calton  gaol  to  their  homes." — One  would  think  that  this  was  the 
history  of  a  much  more  recent  disturbance  than  that  of  1 833.  Dr.  Chal- 
mens  took  as  deep  an  interest  in  this  affair  as  in  any  other  to  which  he 
had  ever  given  his  attention  ;  and  he  exerted  his  every  faculty  to  bring 
about  such  an  adjustment  of  it  as  would  secure  the  rights  of  the  clergy. 
He  was  appointed  convener  of  a  committee  to  meet  with  a  committee 
of  the  Town.council,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  deliberation  and  confer, 
ence.  The  object  of  the  Town-council  then,  as  now,  was  to  effect  the 
abolition  of  the  annuity-tax  altogether,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tlie  clergy  finom  some  other  source.  The  final  judgment  of  the  Presby- 
tery was  looked  for  with  great  interest ;  and  the  Lord  Provost  himself, 
and  many  members  of  the  council,  were  present  when  it  met.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers prefaced  the  reading  of  the  report  with  the  following  observations, 
which  must  have  sounded  oddly  in  the  ears  of  the  worthy  magistrates 
who  heard  them. 

"Allow  me  to  depone  to  the  perfect  urbanity  of  our  reception  by  the 
committee  of  the  Town-council.  In  fiact,  I  was  exceedingly  delighted  by 
the  cordiality  of  our  meeting ;  and  the  courteousness  we  met  with,  has 
inade  a  deep  and  indelible  impression  upon  me.  But  I  think  it  quite  con- 
•istent  with  this  recognition  to  say,  that  while  we  rejoice  in  this  cordiality 
and  courteousness,  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  altogether  fascinated 
or  carried  away  with  it  On  this  subject,  I  may  state  a  small  circumstance 
in  my  own  history.  It  so  happened  that  the  Frofessor  of  Divinity  in  this 
<'ity  was  at  one  time  accommodated  in  a  respectable  house,  with  a  huge 
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domain  attached,  oonabtmg  of  nearly  an  acre  of  land,  which^  wohirtamUfAj 
for  the  preeent  Profiessor  of  Dirinity,  is  no  longer  in  his  possession.    The 
present  magistracy  offered  L.550,  and  when  I  conpled  this  with  the  expres- 
sion ^  to  be  accepted  in  lieu*  I  certainly  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  inqaiiy 
regarding  my  rights  to  the  piece  of  ground  which  is  situated  between  the 
coUege  and  the  infirmary,  and  now  cpyered  with  houses,  yielding  a  plenti- 
ful revenue  of  feu-duties  to  the  present  corporation.    Now,  I  never  ex- 
perienced anything  in  this  negotiation  but  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  jnleiUjr 
of  bowing  and  rtsbowing  ;  but  mark^  in  the  midet  of  ail  their  complaieanee^  the^ 
akoaye  keep  a  sicker  hold  of  these  feu-duties :  and  to  shew  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  *  m  lieu^'  I  may  explain  that  the  feu-duties  have  arisen  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  pounds,  and  the  present  professor  receives  '  in 
lieu  thereof  L.36.    I  am  willing  to  defer  to  the  utmost  to  the  cordiality, 
complaisance,  and  gentlemanW  feeling  with  which  I  was  received ;  and  with 
a  feeling  akin  theietoi,  I  coula  not  help  beinff  reminded  of  a  Glasgow  stoir, 
relative  to  a  Bailie  Anderson,  who  resided  there  fifty  yeani  ago,  and  Lady 
Betty  Cunningham.    The  Bailie  happened  to  be  an  Mtft  in  the  church  of 
St.  £noch  By  and  Lady  Betty  a  hearer.    One  of  Lady  Betty's  old  servants 
had  fallen  into  decayed  circumstances,  and  applied  to  the  bailie  for  parochjal 
relief.    The  bailie  said  that  Lady  Betty  should  relieve  her  own  servants 
herself,  and  declined  to  accede  to  her  request.  When  this  was  told  to  Lady 
Betty,  she  retaliated  by  ^ing  to  church  on  the  following  Sunday,  vrith  the 
firm  determination  of  nvmg  nothing  to  the  plate,  and  the  bailie  lu^peniQg 
to  be  officiating  at  the  door,  she  made  the  most  profound  curtsey,  and  sailed 
most  magnificently  up  the  centre  of  the  church.    The  bailie  was  at  first  so 
much  struck,  that  he  stood  aghast,  and  took  a  moment  to  recover  himself; 
he  then  entered  the  church,  and  addressed  Lady  Betty,  but  in  a  roioe  so 
loud,  that  the  whole  congregation  might  hear  him,  *  Cfie  us  less  o  yosr 
manners^  and  mair  d  your  sUkry  my  lady' '* 

As  is  too  well  known,  the  conferences,  and  committees,  and  bills  of 
iSS3,  led  to  no  practical  result.  The  annuity-tax  still  continues  to  be 
the  most  fertile  source  of  agitation  and  bad  feeling.  Another  proposal 
has  been  submitted  for  consideration,  but  still  coupled  with  the  condi- 
tion of  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  ministers,— a  condition  to  which  no 
church  could  assent  without  a  sense  of  humiliation,  and  an  implied  con- 
fession of  weakness, — so  that,  whether  the  present  be  a  more  successful 
attempt  than  the  former  to  effect  a  satia&ctory  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion, is  donbtfiil.  For  our  own  part,  we  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  see 
a  less  obnoxious  mode  of  recovering  the  revenues  of  the  Churchy  and 
would  make  any  personal  sacrifice  to  attain  it. 

We  looked  in  this  volume,  with  great  interest^  for  Dr.  Hanna's  ac 
count  of  the  Ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  1852  and  ISSS,  which  formed 
the  initial  steps  of  that  lamentable  deviation  from  the  constitutional 
practice  of  the  Church,  that  issued  ten  years  later  in.  exdtement  and 
strife,  separation  and  schism.  Dn  Hanna  enters  very  fully  into  the 
question,  and  in  order  to  vindicate  the  proposers  of  the  Veto,  attempts  to 
shew,  fi:om  the  form,  nature,  design,  and  history  of  the  eaU,  that  it  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  Veto  was 
the  mildest  possible  mode  of  reviving  the  ancient  practice.  After  de- 
tailing the  various  steps  which,  according  to  the  immemorial  usage  of 
the  Church,  are  taken  in  the  settlement  of  h^  ministers.  Dr.  Hanna 
draws  the  attention  of  his  i^eaders  to  the  form  of  the  call,  and  to  the 
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question  put  to  the  presentee  beftre  ordination.  ''  Do  you  accept^  and 
close  with  the  call  to  be  pastor'  of  this  parish,  and  promise>  through 
grace,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful  minister  among  this  people  ?" 
He  then  emphatically  points  out  to  his  readers,  that  it  is  upon  the  call 
that  the  spiritual  act  of  ordination  is  founded,  and  that  with  ordination 
are  inseparably  connected  the  cure  of  souls,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
benefice.  He  affirms,  that  even  for  long  after  the  restoration  of  pa- 
tronage, "  full  effect  was  given  to  the  popular  voice,"  and  "  that  not  a 
single  instance  occurred  in  which  the  attachment  of  three  or  four  signa- 
tures barely  to  the  call  was  held  to  be  sufficient."  He  then  describes 
the  &tal  laxity  that  gradually  crept  in  after  1712, — ^the  declension  of 
religion  that  ensued, — the  forced  settlements  that  took  place, — the  dis. 
gust  of  the  people, — the  scornful  and  overbearing  demeanour  of  their 
spiritual  rulers, — the  rapid  secession  firom  the  Church, — ^the  constant 
testimony  of  a  &ithful  protesting  minority, — the  forced  admission  by 
the  Assembly  of  1782,  that  ''the  moderation  of  a  call  is  agreeable  to 
the  immemorial  and  constitutional  practice  of  the  Church,  and  ought  to 
be  continued ;"  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  call  was  a  true 
and  proper  element  of  our  Ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  protesting  minority  to  give  it  practical  effect  as  soon  as  they 
became  a  ruling  majority. 

He,  however,  acknowledges  that  other  causes  were  operating,  besides 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  "  Evangelical"  party,  to  bring  about  the 
same  result  The  demand  for  political  reform  had  become  loud  and  im- 
perative. To  quiet  the  agitation  which  was  shaking  the  whole  country, 
and  excitmg  serious  apprehensions  for  the  stability  of  our  institutions, 
the  Reform  Bill  was  passed :  and  as  the  agitation  was  beginning  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Church,  and  men  were  beginning  to  inquire  wherefore  the 
rights  of  the  people,  which  were  conceded  in  civil  and  secular  affairs, 
should  be  withheld  ^m  them  in  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
soul  and  eternity,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  true  friends  of  the 
Church  to  popularise  her  constitution  as  much  and  as  speedily  as  possible. 
This  purpose  was  further  strengthened  by  the  formidable  attack  made 
upon  the  Establishment  by  the  Voluntaries  ;  for  it  was  supposed  that  it 
would  weaken  the  force  of  that  attack,  and  conciliate  popular  favour,  to 
give  the  people  a  more  direct  and  positive  status  in  regEU*d  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  settlement  of  ministers.  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  the  Veto  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Chahners  in  ]  833,  and  lost ;  and  by 
Lord  MoncreifT  in  1834,  and  passed  into  a  law  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
Hanna  informs  us  that  Dr.  Chalmers,  while  undertaking  to  introduce 
the  measure,  yet  strongly  and  repeatedly  urged  the  propriety  of  seeking 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  it 
was  only  in  deference  to  the  judgment  and  reiterated  assurances  of  Lord 
MoncreifT,  that  he  ceased  any  longer  to  press  the  adoption  of  his  pro- 
posed course.  Dr.  Hanna  furUier  however  affirms,  that  this  urgent  and 
reiterated  counsel  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  which  strong  assiuances  and  remon- 
strances were  needed  to  induce  him  to  fidl  from,  was  not  indicative  of 
his  own  distrust  of  the  legality  of  their  proceedings,  but  was  designed 
merely  to  relieve  the  fears  of  othen.     We  can  scarcely  deem  this  a  suffi. 
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cient  motiye  for,  or  explanotioii  of,  the  obstinacy  with  which,  for  a  time, 
he  persevered  in  uigmg  an  application^  Goyemment,  and  resisted Loid 
MoncreifTs  expostulations  and  reiterated  assurances.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
Dr.  Chahners  was  won  over  at  last  to  propose  the  Veto  law,  and  to  en. 
force  its  adoption  with  all  his  energy  and  eloquence.  We  shall  see,  in 
next  volume,  Dr.  Hanna's  explanation  of  the  motives  and  circumstances 
which  led  him  subsequently  to  propose  to  the  Church  to  retrace  her 
steps,  and  abrogate  the  very  Veto  law  which  he  had  urged  upon  her 
acceptance. 

But  while  Dr.  Hanna  associates  the  popular  call  with  all  that  was 
pious  and  praiseworthy  in  the  Church,  and  patronage,  with  all  that  was 
violent  and  unchristian,  he  forgets  the  terms  in  which  Dr.  Chalmen 
spoke  of  both,  in  the  very  speech  in  which  he  proposed  the  Veto  law. 
It  may  be  useful  to  recall  these  terms  to  Dr.  Hanna's  memory.  The 
following  is  the  way  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  anti-patronage  men  of 
1833. 

^'  They  are  foigetting  all  history  and  all  observation.  They  are  not  even 
looking  to  the  present  state  of  those  numerous  dissenting  bodies,  which, 
ui)der  a  system  of  popular  election,  though  retaining  the  form  of  sound 
words,  have  become  spirituaUy  dead ;  or  if  they  still  own  any  fire  or  fer- 
vour at  all,  it  is  but  the  fervour  of  earthly  passions,  the  fire  of  fierce  and 
unhallowed  politics.  Neither  are  they  recollecting  those  numerous  Presby- 
terian bodies  in  England,  which^  under  the  same  system,  have  even  cast  the 
form  of  sound  words  awav  from  them,  and  lapsed  into  Socinianism :  or  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where,  with  that  very  consti- 
tution which  is  held  up  as  a  specific  against  sll  sorts  of  evil,  a  laige  propor- 
tion, both  of  the  ministers  and  congregations,  have  lapsed  into  Arianism. 
But  1  hold  it  a  fiir  more  serious  inadvertency  than  this,  that  so  many  of  my 
best  friends  should  be  looking,  and  with  an  anticipation  quite  unwavering, 
to  a  sort  of  latter-day  glory,  and  that  on  the  stepping-stone  of  a  mere  con- 
stitutional reform. 

'^  Let  me  here  remark,  that  though  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  vests  the 
initiative  in  the  people,  tnis  seems  never  to  have  been  regularly  acted  upon, 
or  at  least  for  a  very  brief  period,  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  had  only  the  vacancies  of  eighteen  years  in  which  it  could 
be  exemplified,  for,'*  &c.  &c. 

He  deliberately,  and  with  characteristic  fervour,  denounces  the  evils 
of  popular  election  ;  and  decidedly  declares  his  preference  of  the  respon- 
sible one  to  the  irresponsible  many. 

It  may  further  help  somewhat  to  modify  Dr.  Hanna's  opinion  of  the 
call,  to  remind  him  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  very  ministers  who 
came  to  hold  it  an  essential  element  in  the  settlement,  virtually  un- 
frocked  themselves ;  for  such  a  call  they  themselves  certednly  never  got. 
Just  as  an  example,  we  may  specify  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Beith  at  Stirling,  author  of  a  remarkably  able  book  on  Prophecy,  in 
which  he  traces  the  witnesses  in  history  to  the  Free  Church.  The 
fervent,  amiable,  and  pious  hatred  with  which  this  accomplished  and 
polished  theologian  regarded,  and  still  regards,  every  evil  thing,  is  well 
known  ;  the  deep  guttural  breathings  of  his  mortal  enmity  to  modera- 
tion have  also  been  bruited  abroad ;  and  it  never  can  be  forgotten,  the 
awful  aspect  of  solenm  prophetic  denunciation  with  which  he  took  leave 
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of  the  Old  Church  in  1843,  shattering  her  poor  old  nerves  hy  the  most 
terrible  fiery  darts  from  the  Apocalypse.  Now,  this  muscular  and  robust 
witness, — ^this  singularly  loveahle,  gentle-hearted^  and  halmy  saint,  had 
only  seven  names  to  his  call,  and  the  most  of  these  probably  the  names 
of  officials.  Wherefore,  then,  insist  upon  a  call  as  indispensable,  when, 
in  this  case,  we  have  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  minister, — ^a  pure  unbroken 
cbrjsolyte, — without  one !  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  insinuate 
aught  against  the  call,  or  the  propriety  of  giving  it  all  due  prominence 
in  the  settlement  of  ministers,  but  only  to  hint  to  Dr.  Hanna  the  ex- 
treme finilty  of  the  argument  by  which  he  supports  and  vindicates  the 
Veto  and  Secession  movement.  The  author  of  "  The  Witnesses"  is  one 
of  many  who  are^ living  monuments  of  the  fallacy  of  their  own  doctrine. 

We  have  some  notices  in  this  volume,  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  sentiments  on 
the  question  of  National  Education ;  and  if  his  sentiments  did  not  under- 
go a  revolution  at  a  later  and  more  stirring  period  of  his  career,  they  err 
sadly  who  adduce  his  authority  in  support  of  the  exclusively  secular 
theory.  The  greatest  latitude  in  practice  recorded  of  him  in  this  volume, 
is  his  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  teacher  over  one  of  his  schools 
in  Glasgow :  hut  he  deemed  himself  well  recompensed  by  the  daily  use 
of  the  Bible  as  a  school-hook,  for  which  he  had  stipulated  with  the  priest 
in  return  for  his  own  liberality.  Dr.  Hanna,  however,  in  a  foot-note, 
promises  to  give,  in  the  forthcoming  volume,  his  ''  final  and  mature 
judgment"  upon  this  subject.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  have  not 
the  final  and  mature  judgment  of  Dr.  Chalmers  hefore  us.  It  is  useless 
commenting  upon  his  immature  hints  and  imperfect  efforts.  We  will 
therefore  reserve  our  comment,  till  we  see  what  mutation  his  opinions 
underwent,  and  what  the  precise  shape  which  his  matured  judgment 
took  upon  the  question. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  more  serious  portions  of  this  volume  have  ex. 
tended  to  such  a  length,  that  we  have  reserved  for  ourselves  no  space  for 
the  lighter  and  more  entertaining.  The  journals  of  his  various  tours, 
which  he  draws  up  for  the  use  of  his  family,  are  very  amusing.  The 
style  is  free,  easy,  and  natural,— -it  has  all  the  graphic  force,  and  little  of 
the  Btiltedness  of  the  genuine  Chalmerian  periods.  Yet  it  is  a  significant 
trait,  that,  when  forwarding  the  separate  sheets  in  epistolary  foitn  to  his 
children,  he  gives  directions  that  they  he  put  together,  and  kept  care. 
fully,  as  kis  record  of  the  various  scenes  he  witnessed.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  was  as  conscious  of  their  value  as  his  publishers 
are ;  and  we  at  once  admit,  that  we  have  seldom  read  anything  of  the 
kind  with  so  much  relish.  There  are  some  points,  however,  connected 
with  his  journals,  gn  which  we  purpose  to  animadvert  on  a  future  occa- 
^on.  Meanwhile,  we  close  our  review  with  the  following  amusing  ex- 
tnusts  firom  his  journal  of  a  tour  through  England  :-— 

"  I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  had  to  put  on  (in  visiting  one  of  the 
caves  of  Derbyshire],  another  coat  and  hat  at  the  guide's  house,  and  a  worse 
coat  or  worse  hat  I  never  saw  on  the  back  or  head  of  any  carter  or  scavenger 
in  the  land,  insomuch  that  I  was  a  spectacle  to  the  children  of  the  village, 
who  shouted  and  laughed  behind  me :  and  even  the  driver  of  my  gig,  though 
a  grave,  silent,  and  smiple  lad  of  twenty-two,  could  not  restrain  hiB  merri- 
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ment.  By  the  way,  thotagh  it  is  a  little  more  expensive,  I  always  take  him 
to  the  rights  alon^  with  me :  first,  hc«aase  I  foand  a  gteat  ignorance  of 
Derbyshire  curiosities  in  Haddersfield,  and  I  want  to  make  him  more  en- 
lightened and  enlarged  than  his  fellow  citizens :  second,  because  I  always 
feel  a  strong  reflex  or  secondary  enjoyment  in  the  gratification  of  other 
people,  so  tiiat  the  sympathy  of  his  enjoyment  greathr  enhances  my  own : 
and,  thirdly,  because  I  get  amusement  from  the  remarks  of  his  simple  won- 
derment, and  not  very  sagacious  obserration ;  and  it  has  now  passed  into  a 
standing  joke  with  me,  when  leaving  any  of  our  exhibitions,  that  *  there  is 
no  such  mie  sight  to  be  seen  at  Huddersfield.* 

^  I  got  further  leave  from  the  servants,'*  (at  (/hatsworth,)  ^^  to  drive  a 
ffood  deal  more  through  the  grounds  than  is  commonly  allowed  to  visitors. 
The  following  circumstance  will  perhaps  explain  this  deference  of  theirs  to 
my  wishes.  1  took  my  gig-driver  with  me  through  the  whole  exhibition, 
nor  was  any  objection  made  to  shew  him  everv  thing,  even  the  finest  rooms, 
going  with  me  everywhere.  I  gave  him  my  hat  and  silver-headed  stick  to 
cany,  and  he  kept  behind  at  a  most  respectful  distance^  while  1  walked  be- 
fore with  a  book  in  my  hand,  which  I  consulted,  and  in  which  I  jotted  down 
all  the  remarkables  tliat  1  saw.  There  were  several  numerous  and  highly 
elegant  parties  that  were  seeing  the  house  at  the  same  time ;  and  I  learned 
afterwards,  from  a  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  them,  to  whom  I  was  in- 
troduced at  Derby,  that  my  appearance,  which  I  have  no  doubt,  in  con- 
junction with  my  Huddersfield  post-boy,  was  sufficiently  picturesque^  had 
excited  a  great  deal  of  speculation ;  and  that  the  conclusion  which  one  and 
all  of  them  came  to  was,  that  Margaret  P.  Chalmers*  papa  was  a  foreign 
nobleman.  Left  Chatsworth  about  three ;  and  my  companion,  the  knight 
of  the  whip,  confessed,  as  we  drove  off  the  ground,  that '  there  was  no  such 
sight  to  be  seen  in  all  Huddersfield/ 

"  London. — Started  at  nine  much  refreshed.  Got  a  hair-dresser  to  dip 
me — a  great  humourist :  he  undertook,  at  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tion, to  make  me  look  forty  years  younger,  by  cutting  out  every  white  nair, 
and  leaving  all  ihe  black  ones.  There  was  a  very  bright  coruscation  of  veiy 
clever  sayings  that  passed  between  us  while  the  process  was  going  on.  I 
complimented  his  profession,  and  told  him  that  he  had  the  speciu  advan- 
tage that  his  crop  grew  in  all  weathers,  and  that  while  I  had  heard  all  over 
the  provinces,  the  heavy  complaintsofabad  hay  harvest,  his  hay-makiiu^  in  the 
metropolis  went  on  pleasantly  and  prosperously  all  the  year  round.  He  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  homage  1  rendered  to  his  neculiar  vocation, 
and  assured  me,  after  he  had  performed  his  work,  that  he  nad  at  least  made 
me  thirty  years  younger.  I  told  him  how  delighted  m^  wife  would  be  with 
iJie  news  of  this  wondrous  transformation,  and  gave  lum  half-a-erown,  oh- 
serving,  that  it  was  little  enoueh  for  having  turned  me  into  a  youthful 
Adonis.  We  parted  in  a  roar  of  kughter,  and  great  mutual  satisfiuition  with 
each  other.  Went  from  this  to  the  warm  batn,  where  a  German  had  the 
management.  He  told  me,  that  he  understood  me  better  than  most  of  the 
English  who  came  to  him.  I  was  at  pains  to  explain  to  him  the  reason  of  this, 
and  tell  Miss  Parker  what  my  explanation  was, — ^that  our  island  was  named 
Great  Britain,— that  English  was  the  |Nitoi#,— and  that  1  came  firom  Scot- 
land, and  our  Scotch  was  the  pure  British  dialect." 

We  must^  however,  now  lay  aside  our  pen.  Were  we  to  present  our 
readers  with  all  that  is  entertaining  in  these  journals,  we  would  behove 
to  transcribe  them  all.  We  must  leave  the  reader,  therefore,  to  make 
fiirther  acquaintance  with  them  by  a  perusal  of  the  volume  itself;  and 
it  is  our  parting  wish,  that,  when  we  renew  our  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Hanna,  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success 
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in  piloting  his  eoune  through  the  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  whirlpools  of 
the  mare  ma^um  of  party  politics  and  strife  upon  which  he  has  now 
enterad. 


DK.  THOMSON'S  LECTURES  ON  ST.  LUKE. 

Thbrb  have  heen  many  speculations  as  to  the  causes  why  Scotland, 
pre-eminently  a  religious  country,  should  have  achieved  so  little  in  the 
literature  of  religion.  The  fertility  of  the  Sister  Church  has  generally 
been  pointed  to  as  presenting  an  honourable  contrast ;  and  reflections  are 
not  unfrequently  drawn  from  this  comparison,  upon  ''  the  Sister  of  the 
North,"  whom  ''  the  chill  air  of  the  mountains  of  Samaria"  may  he  sup- 
posed to  have  blighted  in  this,  as  in  other  respects.  Without  denying 
the  fact,  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  has  heen  considerably  exaggerated  ; 
and  so  ftur  as  it  is  correct,  we  imagine  that  it  admits  an  explanation 
much  more  satisfactory,  and  much  less  dishonourable  to  our  clergy,  than 
either  indifference  to  the  great  cause  of  religion,  or  want  of  literary  qua- 
lification. 

The  number  of  works  published  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land is  no  doubt  very  much  less  than  those  which  the  ministers  of  the 
English  Church  produce.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  English  clergy  amount  to  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand, 
whereas  the  parish  ministers  of  Scotland  scarcely  exceed  one  thousand. 
There  are,  we  believe,  more  parochial  clergymen  in  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln alone,  than  in  all  Scotland.  But  the  mere  comparison  of  numben 
does  not  exhaust  the  subject.  In  our  owti  Church,  there  is  not  one 
minister  unembarrassed  with  the  labours  of  pastoral  duty.  These,  how- 
ever small  his  parish,  require  his  continual  presence,  and  his  constant 
care :  they  occupy  his  thoughts.  The  weekly  return  of  the  Lord's  day 
brings  with  it  the  regular  demand  for  two  discourses,  or  at  least  one  ; 
so  that,  while  his  days  are  occupied  with  pastoml  duties,  the  composi- 
tion of  sermons  must  generally  fill  up  his  hours  of  study  from  week  to 
week,  and  year  to  year.  That  men  so  engaged  should  produce  few 
learned  and  elaborate  books,  is  perhaps,  'on  Uie  whole,  less  wonderful 
than  that  some  of  them  have  had  resolution,  and  found  means,  to  write 
works  of  great  and  enduring  value. 

Besides  the  want  of  leisure,  there  are  other  impediments  which  beset 
our  clergy  in  the  prosecution  of  literary  and  theological  investigations. 
One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  is  the  want  of  books.  Except  in  the 
University  seats,  there  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Scotland,  large 
collections  of  standard  works  in  literature,  science,  history,  criticism,  or 
any  of  the  subjects  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  studies  of 
clergymen.  Though  the  Universities  are  generally  liberal  in  this  re- 
spect, yet  the  clergy  haye  no  right  to  the  libraries  possessed  by  those 
bodies,  and  which  are  designed  for  the  use  of  their  members,  the  pro- 
fessors and  students.  This  circumstance  alone  proves  a  complete  ob- 
struction to  literary  progress  in  the  case  of  many.     The  mental  food  is 
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-withheld  till  the  appetite  for  it  decays,  and  at  last  perishes.  The  poverty 
of  the  clergy  acts  in  the  same  direction  in  several  ways.  It  prevents 
them  forming  libraries  for  themselves.  The  great  problem  for  our  mi- 
nisteiB  now  is^  to  feed  and  clothe  their  femilies  without  running  into  debt 
Their  circumstances,  which  were  poor  enough  before  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws,  are  now  rendered  doubly  straitened.  No  class  of  men  has 
suffered  by  that  change  so  much  as  they  have  done ;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  no  recognition  has  been  heard  from  any  party  of  their  loss, — ^no 
parliamentary  orator  has  thought  their  interests  worthy  of  a  passing 
allusion ;  and,  stranger  still,  none  of  the  Protectionii^t  party,  in  all  their 
noisy  brawlings,  has  once  alluded  to  that  class  of  men  who  were  the 
chief  and  most  helpless  victims  of  the  new  order  of  things.  This  is 
written  by  one  who  has  no  sympathy  with  the  late  corn-laws,  and  is  not 
one  of  the  victims  of  their  repeal,— one  whose  opinions  and  whose  inte. 
rests  are  opposed  to  those  laws,  but  who  has  looked  on  with  some  won- 
der to  find  that  the  parochial  clergy,  who  suffered  from  the  late  changes 
more  in  proportion  than  any  class  of  men  whatever,  were  the  only  dass 
which  uttered  no  complaint;  and  that  the  community  generally  neither  had 
generosity  enough  to  applaud  such  honourable  self-denial,  nor  even  leisure 
to  notice  so  singular  a  forbearance.  But  the  studious  omission  of  this 
topic  by  the  Protectionist  orators  and  scribes  will  bear  harder  construc- 
tions. They  could  not  possibly  overlook  it ;  why  then  so  studiously 
suppress  it  ?     They,  no  doubt,  had  good  reasons  of  their  own. 

In  England  the  great  book.buyers  are  the  clergy.  Seventeen  thoussBad 
men,  many  of  them  possessing  rich  benefices,  and  able  to  indulge  lite- 
rary  tastes,  form  a  great  public,  among  whom  any  work  of  merit  bearing 
upon  professional  subjects  is  sure  to  find  at  least  a  remunerating  sale. 
But  in  Scotland  there  is  no  such  public  The  clergy  are  so  few  in  num- 
ber, and  with  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  exceptions  so  poor,  that  they  can  do 
almost  nothing  to  encourage  any  of  their  brethren  in  any  literary  enter- 
prize.  Works  written  in  Scotland  may  indeed  find  a  market  in  England. 
In  a  few  instances  they  have  done  so,  where  the  subject  was  partieukrly 
interesting,  or  the  author  of  great  celebrity.  But  the  examples  of  thu 
are  very  few.  Blair  and  Campbell  are  almost  the  only  Scotch  theolo- 
gical writers  of  the  last  century,  whose  works  are  r^  or  known  in 
England ;  and,  of  the  present  century,  none,  we  think,  have  attamed 
any  considerable  circulation  there  except  the  writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Edward  Irving,  and  Dr.  Cumming,  are  not  exceptions ;  being,  though 
Scotchmen,  both  resident  in  London,  and  enjoying  great  celebrity,  or,  at 
least,  notoriety  there. 

The  same  causes  which  hinder  our  clergy  from  purchasing  books,  pre. 
vent  those  of  them  who  may  have  the  disposition  firom  publishing  them. 
Very  few  of  them  can  afford  to  risk  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  on  tiie 
chances  of  a  publication,  but  unless  they  can,  their  works  must  gene- 
rally rsmain  unpublished,  very  few  booksellen  thinking  it  prud^t  to 
take  the  risk  of  so  uncertain  a  commodity,  and  with  which  the  market 
is  so  glutted.  This  holds  particularly  respecting  books  of  a  solid  and 
learned  character.  In  proportion  as  they  possess  these  qualities,  the 
market  for  them  is  necessarily  limited.     Flashy,  excitiiig  rubbish,  ad- 
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dresses  itself  to  a  far  wider  public,  and  naturallj  commands  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  a  far  quicker  sale.  Works  which  treat  of  the  topic  which 
happens  for  the  hour  to  be  uppermost,  and  which  affect  the  dashing  style 
of  the  leading  articles  of  a  newspaper ;  or  bold  and  reckless  speculations 
on  the  meaning  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  ;  ingenious  adaptations  of  passing 
events  to  the  prophetic  language,  whereby  the  ignorant  are  amazed,  and 
sober-minded  Christians  are  weakened  and  scancklized — ^for  prophecy  has 
for  ages  been  the  staple  commodity  in  which  your  theological  quack 
finds  it  profitable  to  deal — party  histories  and  apologies,  which  express 
and  inflame  the  worst  passions  of  religious  &ctions,  the  most  irre- 
ligious of  all  factions — these  are  evidently  the  sorts  of  productions  which 
meet  the  readiest  sale,  and  which  thei^Bfore  are  most  frequently  pro- 
duced. It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  the 
taste  of  the  reading  religious  public  has  been  debauched  by  this  species 
of  food,  stimulating  yet  more  the  appetite  which  craved  for  it,  till  at 
last  books  seem  to  sell  for  the  very  bad  qualities  which  should  strangle 
them  in  the  birth.  Solid  learning,  ^curate  knowledge,  acute  reasoning, 
manly  eloquence,  sober  judgment,  rational  and  un^ected  piety,  taste 
simple  and  severe, — these  qv^ities  the  favourite  teachers  of  the  multi- 
tude have  taught  them,  both  by  precept  and  example,  rather  to  suspect 
than  to  commend.  So  that  if  any  one  desires  a  rapid  and  extensive 
sale  for  a  religious  book,  he  must  descend  to  the  worst  style  of  platform 
exaggeration — ^must  put  forth  things  that  will  tell  in  the  most  telling 
manner — must  stimulate  the  jaded  sensibilities  of  his  readers— must  not 
be  nice  as  to  topics,  or  delicate  in  allusions— must  have  no  scruples  in 
regard  to  taste  ;  above  all,  his  pages  must  be  well  seasoned  with  spicy 
hatred,  and  good  round  denunciations  of  those  who  oppose  the  truth, 
that  is,  the  opinion  of  the  author,  or  of  his  sect  or  party.  Let  a  book 
be  composed  on  any  religious  topic,  with  moderate  cleverness,  and  well 
spiced  with  fimaticism,  genuine  or  assumed,  and  animated  with  what  some 
one  has  called  "  good  Christian  hatred,"  <^sguised,  if  possible,  under  the 
cloak  of  zeal  or  charity,  and  such  a  compound  will  hardly  fidl  to  find 
a  large  public  eager  to  devour  the  welcome  poison. 

Brides  these  causes^  which  limit  the  circulation  of  really  good  reli- 
^ous  books  everywhere,  we  have,  in  Scotland,  many  adverse  influences 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  Of  these,  we  have  menUoned  the  smallness  of 
the  buying  public,  arising  from  the  limited  number  of  the  clergy,  and 
yet  more,  their  miserable  incomes,  reducing  the  great  majority  of  them 
to  a  con(Ution  which  painfully  approaches  to  absolute  poverty.  Nor  are 
there  any  prospective  advantages  to  be  hoped  for  in  our  Church,  which 
can  tempt  men  of  talents  to  encounter  the  almost  certain  loss  of  publica- 
tion«  They  who  look  into  the  matter  will  find  that,  in  England,  the  vast 
majority  of  works  of  merit,  cotmected  with  theology,  emanate,  not  from 
that  class  of  ministers  to  whom  the  more  eminent  and  lucrative  posts 
have  secured  a  considerable  degree  of  leisure,  and  the  other  means  of 
study  and  writing,  but  from  that  class,  who  may  hope  to  occupy  such 
situations?  It  is  incredible  how  few  learned  books  proceed;  from  the 
Right  Reverend  Bench,  firom  the  DeanB„Prebendaries,  Canons,  and  oth« 
naembers  of  the  Cathedral  establishitoents,  or  from  the  learned  leisure  of 
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Heads  of  Houses,  and  Fellows  of  the  numerous  colleges  and  haHs  which 
compose  the  two  great  Universities.  At  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  it  will 
be  found  that  by  &r  the  greatest  number  of  books  of  standard  Taloei 
and  indeed  of  books  of  any  kind,  are  the  productions  of  tutors  of  colleges 
-—of  men  actively  and  labdriously  engaged  in  the  business  of  tuition ; 
and  that  the  best  works  of  those  who  afterwards  occupied  eminent  posts 
in  the  Church,  were  either  written  when^they  filled  lower  and  more 
active  situations,  or  received  from  these  that'impetus  which  carried  them 
through,  in  spite  of  the  somnolence  and  apathy  which  easy  circumstancei 
and  dignified  leisure  are  apt  to  engender.  The  only  works  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  Biblical  Literature  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
given  birth  to  of  late  yean — ^the  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  by 
Bloomfield,  and  that  by  Alford, — and  the  somewhat  commonplace,  but 
usefiil  and  laborious  compilation  of  Mr.  Hartwell  Home,  are  all  irom 
the  pens  of  parochial  clergymen. .  Even  Paley,  whose  ardour  of  study 
neither  age  nor  suffering  could  quench,  produced  most  of  his  works  be- 
fore he  received  his  greatest  preferments.  These,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  two  thousand  a-year,  were  conferred  upon  him  by  three  several 
bishops,  as  the  reward  of  his  most  popular  work — ^that  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  Surveying  the  history  of  theological  literature  in  Eng- 
land in  all  its  departments,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  high  stations 
and  great  wealth,  which  certain  positions  in  that  Church  confer,  have 
acted  as  powerful  stimulants,  not  upon  the  actual  holders  of  them,  but 
upon  that  numerous  class  whom  the  consciousness  or  the  conceit  of  su- 
perior talents  and  acquirements  prompted  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  defence  and  illustration  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  thus  to  shew 
that  they  were  worthy  to  fill  the  posts  of  honour  and  influence. 

Such  motives,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  those  which  should  actuate 
Christian  ministen.  For  it  is  a  recognized  principle  among  the  bulk  ui 
the  laity  everywhere,  that  whatever  carnality  may  be  inddged  to  them- 
selves, the  purest  spirituality  is  indispensable  in  the  clergy.  One  would 
&ncy  that  the  Christian  religion  contained  two  laws,  one  for  ministers,  the 
other  for  the  people ;  and  that  the  rigour  of  the  former  was  as  remark- 
able  as  the  laxity  of  its  counterpart.  Thus  a  whole  class  of  actions,  and 
motives  also,  is  denounced  in  the  teachera,  which  the  bulk  of  the  Clms- 
tian  community  not  only  tolerate  in  each  other,  but  consider  as  their  un- 
questionable privilege.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  layman  to  be  rich  if  he  honestly 
can ;  but  in  a  clergyman,  it  is  a  sin.  To  desire  eminent  and  influential 
positions,  is  honourable  and  laudable  ambition  in  the  laity  ;  but  in  the 
clergy  it  is  condenmed  as  inconsistent  with  their  sacred  calling — as  if  the 
love  of  the  world  were  not  forbidden  equally  to  all  Christians,  or  as  if 
the  "  calling"  of  both  parties  were  not  the  same.  A  minister  is,  indeed, 
bound  by  higher  obligations  than  other  Christians,  but  not  by  a  difierent 
law  or  rule  of  duty ;  and  it  is  mere  self-delusion  and  hypocrisy  which 
tempt  men  to  think  otherwise.  Applying  these  remarks,  then,  to  the 
matter  which  occasioned  them,  such  motives,  it  may  be  said,  as  desire 
of  temporal  honour,  wealth  and  influence,  should  not  influence  Christian 
ministers.  The  answer  is,  that  they  do  influence  all  classes  of  men ; 
and  they  who  most  loudly  blame  them,  are  often  most  under  their  in- 
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fiuence.  The  good  things  of  this  life  become  occasions  of  sin  when  tbej 
are  punaed  by  wrong  means,  or  in  degrees  which  are  inconsistent  with 
our  higher  interests  ;  but  it  is  a  rigid  casuistry  which  would  condemn 
a  person  who  did  good  to  himself^  by  the  same  means  by  which  he  also 
benefited  others.  We  must  not  seek  our  own  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  our  neighbour's  hurt ;  but  surely  it  is  an  allowable  condescension  to 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  we  may  mingle  some  regard  to  our 
own  interests  with  our  efforts  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 
our  fellow-men.  For  the  Christian  law,  instead  of  excluding  self-love, 
makes  it  both  the  reason  and  rule  of  our  love  to  our  neighbour,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,*' 

The  chief  reason,  therefore,  why  so  few  really  laborious,  substantial, 
learned,  and  enduring  works  have  ever  proceeded  from  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  no  prospective 
advantage  was  to  be  gained,  which  might  compensate  for  the  self-denial 
and  labour  of  years  of  painful  study,  and  for  the  risk  and  almost  certain 
pecuniary  loss  which  must  be  counted  on  in  the  first  instance.  What 
the  Church  of  Scotland  wants  most,  is  some  ten  or  twenty  livings  of  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  a  year  each.  Though  only  ten  or  twenty 
men  could  actually  hold  these  at  once,  yet  some  hundreds  might  expect 
or  hope  to  hold  them ;  and  the  influence  of  such  a  hope  would  produce 
powerful  and  extensive  effects,  both  upon  the  literature  of  the  Church, 
and  upon  its  character  and  position  in  various  ways.  As  things  now 
stand,  literary  and  intellectual  stagnation  is  not  wonderful ;  it  is  inevi- 
table. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  appearance  of  the  third  and 
concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Thomson's  Lectures  on  St.  Luke.  Unless 
the  author  had  possessed  private  means,  such  a  book  would  probably 
never  have  been  published  in  this  country  ;  for  though  its  eventud 
success  cannot  be  doubted,  it  has  none  of  those  bad  qualities  which  often 
render  religious  publications  popular  at  first.  Yet  such  a  book  is  highly 
honourable  to  the  venerable  author,  and  even  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
itself,— of  the  best  class  of  whose  ministers  he  has  so  long  been  a  favour- 
able specimen. 

The  work,  which  is  now  finished,  consists  of  three  8vo  volumes.  The 
first  contains,  besides  an  introduction  extending  to  64  pages,  thirty-seven 
lectures,  bringing  down  the  narrative  to  the  Transfiguration,  Luke  ix. 
36.  The  second  volume  comprises  fifty.two  lectures,  and  carries  on 
the  commentaiy  to  chap.  xx.  19 ;  and  the  third,  besides  completing 
the  exposition  of  Luke's  Gospel  in  twenty. two  additional  discourses,  em. 
braces  also  twenty-four  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  To  the 
present  volume  there  is  prefixed  ''  A  Sequel  to  the  Introduction,"  which 
was  mentioned  as  beginning  the  first  volume. 

The  reader  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  will  find  them  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  excellent  qualities  which  we  ventured  to  com- 
mend in  the  first.  To  the  piety,  justness,  and  candour  of  the  thoughts 
are  added  a  clearness,  simplicity,  and  animation  in  the  expression,  which 
render  the  work  not  only  highly  instructive,  but  most  interesting  and 
attractive.     Even  where  we  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  his  'm\M 
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pretation,  as  for  example,  where  he  adopts  the  common  notion  of  a  double 
prophecy  in  Luke  xxi.  25,— one  referring  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  other  to  the  end  of  the  world, — ^a  hypothesis  which  no  ingenuity  can 
ever  reconcile  with  the  explicit  affirmation,  "  this  generation  shall  not 
pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled ;"  the  vford  generation,  yeven,  having 
no  such  meaning  anywhere  as  that  interpretation  has  driven  its  advo. 
cates  to  put  upon  the  word  ;  even  in  such  cases,  we  are  constrained  to 
admire  Uie  candour  and  moderation  of  the  author;  and  his  expositions 
always  instruct  us,  even  in  those  cases,  and  they  are  very  few,  in  which 
we  may  question  their  soundness.     Dr.  Thomson   everywhere  writes 
like  a  man  who  has  well  and  maturely  considered  the  subjects  of  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  treat;  hence  there  is  none  of  the  rambling,  incohe- 
rent prolixity  of  those  who  are  groping  their  way,  not  knowing  whither 
the  road  they  are  following  may  conduct  them.     The  fine  qualities  of 
these  volumes  cannot  be  illustrated  by  detached  extracts;  they  steal  upon 
the  reader  as  he  peruses  page  after  page. 

We  shall  extract  a  part  of  the  "  Sequel  to  the  Introduction."  with 
which  the  present  volume  commences, — only  adding  the  expression  of 
our  earnest  hope,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  par- 
ticularly her^ministers,  will  aid  in  the  circulation  of  this  admirable  book,  so 
honourable  to  the  talents,  piety,  and  industry  of  one  of  our  brethren,  and 
calculated  to  diffuse  so  excellent  a  spirit  among  those  who  read  it.  If 
theological  literature  is  not  to  perish  in  our  Church  altogether,  we  must 
bestir  ourselves  a  little  more  in  cherishing  those  fruits  of  the  sanctified 
intellect  which  may  be  produced  among  us.  There  is  hardly  a  sect  in 
the  country  which  does  not  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  promote  the 
sale  and  circulation  of  books  which  their  ministers  may  write  ;  and 
some  of  the  smallest  of  them  accomplish  in  this  way  what  may  well  put 
us  to  shame.  By  this  apathy  we  are  injuring  ourselves  and  our  Church 
in  various  ways,  and  we  are  paying  the  penalty.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  recommend  to  cur  parishioners  and  hearen 
a  book,  written  by  one  of  ourselves,  which  the  -youngest  person  may 
read  with  interest,  and  the  wisest  with  instruction  and  profit ;— -and  we 
trust  we  are  guilty  of  no  presumption  in  expressing  a  hope,  that  when 
such  opportunities  do  occur,  we  shall  not  fail  to  improve  them. 

The  following  extract  on  Pure  Revelation  is  from  the  Sequel  to  the 
Introduction,  and  will  be  read  with  interest — 

^  1 .  We  may  lay  down  as  the  first  peculiar  distingoiahing  qoality  of  pure 
revelation,  that  it  communicates  supernatural  knowledge  previously  nn- 
Imown  to  man,  and  not  discoverable  bv  his  natural  faculties  and  unassisted 
exertions.  For,  to  repeat  what  was  already  known  was  unneoessary ;  sod 
to  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  revelation^,  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
We  must  not,  however,  neglect  to  observe,  that  it  was  also  a  peculiar  pto- 
vince  of  revelation,  to  give  us  more  complete  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
important  truths,  formerly,  though  imperfectly  known.  Accordingly, 
though  for  four  thousand  years  man's  knowledge  of  a  future  state  was  coo- 
fined  to  glimmering  notions,  wishes,  and  hopes,  we  are  now  assured  that  our 
Saviour  abolished  death,  and  brooght  life  and  immortality  to  light  throngb 
the  Gospel. 

'*  It  18  true  also  that,  among  the  civilised  Gi-eeks  and  Romans,  some  indi- 
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viduals  pofiBesaed  yalaable  though  impeifect  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
of  nght  and  wrong ;  of  moral  duty ;  and  first  principles  of  law,  which  are 
usually  comprised  under  the  name  of  Natural  Religion.  For  we  are  entitled 
on  the  authority  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  say,  that,  from  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, some  did  discover  tne  true  God ;  yet  he  declares  them  inexcusable, 
'  because,  though  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God.'  But, 
blessed  be  God,  the  Christian  revelation  mu  supolied  all  omissions,  cleared 
up  every  thing  dark  and  doubtful,  and  completea  an  admirable  and  perfect 
system  of  knowledge  and  duty. 

^  2.  Pure  revelation  consists  of  knowledge  expressed  in  such  plain  words 
as  will  be  intelligible  to  the  great  body  of  mankind.  For  if  the  language 
employed  were  mysterious  or  ambiguous,  it  would  not  serve  the  important 
purpose  for  which  it  was  avowedlv  intended.  Neither  was  revelation  de- 
signed solely  nor  chiefly  for  men  of  talents  or  learning ;  for  had  that  been 
the  case,  they  would  have  received  exclusive  authority  to  be  interpreters  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  revelation  is  addressed  equally  to  all,  and  there- 
fore must  be  fitted  for  all.  Consequently,  it  must  be  intelligible  to  all  men 
of  sound  understanding,  if  they  employ  die  requisi^te  means  of  care  and  re- 
flection which  duty  requires. 

**  It  may  be  objectea,  thftt  prophecy,  though  undoubtedly  a  divine  com- 
munication, yet  it  is  confessedly  not  expressed  in  plain  terms,  and  therefore 
was  not  intended  to  be  understood  till  its  accomplishment;  which  may 
sometimes  refer  to  a  distant  period.  It  is  true,  prophecy  was  not  meant  to 
be  completely  understood,  very  early,  or  to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere 
with  the  free  agency  of  man.  But  as  this  docs  not  happen  in  all  cases  or  in 
all  particulars,  it  is* incumbent  on  Christians  to  be  acquainted  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  most  important  prophecies,  which  are  easily  distinguished. 

"It  seems  therefore  to  have  been  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  beneficial  employ- 
ment, for  those  who  were  blessed  with  prophecies,  to  begin  the  study  as 
soon  as  they  were  issued.  This  is  particularly  requisite  in  chronological 
prophecies.  Accordingly,  the  seventy  weeks  which  respected  the  period  of 
the  first  coming  of  the  Messiah,  had  been  evidently  examined  with  care,  and 
well  understood  by  the  Jews,  before  our  Lord  actually  came.  It  is  surely 
not  less  incumbent  on  Christians,  to  compare  extraordinary  events  as  they 
paas,  with  remarkable  prophecies.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
distinguished  chronological  pronhecy  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days, 
will  he  found  to  furnish  an  invaluable  key  sufficient  to  open  up  the  most  im- 
portant prophecies.  And  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that,  as  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  chiefly  regard  the  first  coming  of  the  Messiah,  so  those 
of  the  New  Testament  evidently  respect  his  second  coming ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  exhibit  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tlie  preceding 
events,  as  if  intended  to  prepare  the  world  for  that  wonderful  period,  as  well 
as  to  announce  its  appronch. 

"  3.  Pure  revelation  consists  only  of  declarations  or  injunctions,  proceeding 
directly  from  God,  or  from  those  whom  he  has  commissioned.  It  does  not 
therefore  include  or  acknowledge  mere  inferences,  or  conclusions,  or  deduc- 
tions, formed  by  the  exercise  of  the  human  understanding.  For,  in  fact, 
these  belong  to  a  distinct  and  separate  class,  ren^ovedasteplrompure,  direct 
revelation,  which  alone  has  a  rightful  claim  to  be  acknowledged  as  contain- 
ing first  principles.  Inferences  tben,  or  conclusions,  or  deductions,  or  what- 
ever partakes  of  the  same  character,  even  though  allowed  to  be  true,  yet 
being  formed  by  fallible,  uninspired  men,  cannot  be  received  as  primary  and 
fnn&mental,  or  appealed  to  as  ultimate  and  decisive  authority,  in  settliiijg 
doubtful  or  disputed  questions.  For,  in  such  cases,  nothing  but  direct  Di- 
vine authority  ought  to  be  admitted. 

*'  4.  Pure  revelation  is  also  accompanied  by  supernatural  evidence,  sufii- 
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dent  to  demonstnte  to  all  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  men,  that  it  did  not 
proceed  firom  any  inferior  being,  but  undoubtedly  came  from  God. 

"  Under  the  Old  Testament,  the  proo&  of  revelation  and  dinne  interpoei- 
tion  consisted  chiefly  of  miracles  of  power,  and  occasional  prophecies.  Under 
the  l%her  dispensation  introduced  and  presided  over  by  the  Lofd  Jesos 
Oirist,  the  proofs  of  Divine  agency  given,  were  miracles  of  mercy,  as  well 
as  of  power^  important  additional  prophecies,  and  the  nine  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  astonishing  credentials  are  distinctly  exhi- 
bited only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  twelfth  chapter,  though  frequent  reference  is  made  to 
them  in  other  passages.  It  is  strange,  that  those  gifts  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  overlooked,  not  only  by  tne  great  body  of  Christians,  but  by  the 
learned,  to  whom  such  knowledge  is  indispensable,  to  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand and  explain  many  parts  of  the  Epistlea 

^  Having  now  endeavoured  to  define  and  arrange,  imder  four  heads,  the 
peculiar  qimlities  of  pure  revelation,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  accessory, 
we  proceed  to  apply  them  shortly  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

"  We  begin  by  directipg  our  attention  to  the  revelation  imparted  by  our 
blessed  Saviour.  None  can  doubt,  that  whatever  he  was  pleased  to  say  on 
divine  subjects  is,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  phrase,  pure  revelation ;  for 
it  contains  superhuman  knowledge,  expressed  in  language  singularly  simple, 
plain,  and  unambiguous,  communicated  directly  by  himself  in  person,  and 
supported  by  the  highest  evidence. 

**  The  book  entitled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  exhibits  a  history  of  the 
travels  and  transactions,  chiefly  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  while  em- 
ployed in  publishing  the  grand  truths  of  Christianity  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  evident,  that  such  a  narrative  must 
often  refer  to  the  truths,  and  &cts,  and  events,  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as 
well  as  recite  the  proceedings  peculiar  to  the  Apostles.  We  eannot  then 
expect  to  find  there  so  many  original  revelations.  Still,  such  as  are  recorded 
are  of  great  importance. 

^'  In  relation  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  is  obvious  thai  they 
are  avowedly  addressed  to  societies  or  churches,  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
who  had  been  previously  converted  to  Christianity,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews.  It  was  to  be  presumed,  of  course,  that  such 
letters  would  be  principally  designed,  not  so  much  to  present  those  funda- 
mental truths  and  nrinciples  with  wnidi  they  were  already  acquainted,  as 
to  supply  additional  knowledge,  in  order  to  raise  them  from  their  inlmt 
state  to  an  advanced  stage. 

^^  At  the  same  time,  as  Paul  is  declared  to  have  been  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  many  special  revelations  must  consequently  have  been  made 
to  him,  which  were  not  necessary  to  the  other  Apostles.  Thus,  he  was  im- 
pointed  to  foretell  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  as  the  peculiar  people  of  Goa ; 
and  the  exorbitant  apostac^  of  the  descendants  of  the  Gentile  converts^  or 
Popery,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  He  also  communicated 
divme  truths  of  the  greatest  value,  as  well  as  original  and  interesting  views 
of  human  duty. 

^'  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  has  declared 
that,  in  the  writings  of  his  &loved  broUier  Paul,  some  things  are  hard  to  be 
understood,  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest.  It  is,  however,  just 
and  right  to  observe,  tliat  this  warning  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the 
writings  of  Paul.  For,  while  it  is  asserted  that  some  wrest  the  epistles  of 
Paul  to  their  own  destruction,  it  is  added,  that  the  same  class  wrest  also  the 
other  Scriptures  In  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  equally  productive  of  the  aamt 
sad  consequences.  We  must  then  consider  this  caution  given  by  the  Apostft 
Peter  as  a  wise  and  useful  recommendation  to  all  readers  of  the  Holy  Scri]>- 
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turps,  not  to  draw  hasty  and  dogmatical  coDdusiona  from  difficult  pattagos, 
which  have  received  interpretations  contrary  and  inconsistent ;  but  to  sus- 
pend their  decision  till  the  meaning  is  understood  and  settled  by  the  judicious 
aod  candid." 


A  GERMAN'S  GLIMPSE  OF  US. 

Thb  student  of  German  Theology  must,  at  the  beginning  of  the  past 
year,  have  received  with  considerable  sorrow  the  last  number  of  Tho- 
luck's  Ameiger.  It  is  not  the  only  scientific  journal  to  whose  prosperity 
the  times  are  wholly  un propitious ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the 
influences  at  work,  that  the  want  of  writers  is  as  much  complained  of 
as  the  want  of  readers.  The  recent  revolutionary  storm  has  greatly 
affected  the  literary  character  of  Germany.  Popular  excitement  has 
for  ever  put  to  flight  the  dreamy  quiet  of  its  academic  groves.  Its 
mightiest  minds  are  no  longer  to  be  exclusively  engrossed  with  think- 
ing ;  the  sternest  realities  of  life  summon  them  to  action.  That  scientific 
theology  may,  in  consequence  of  this,  for  a  while  languish — that  it  may 
be  permanently  affected,  and  never  again  be  restored  to  its  former  pecu- 
liar condition,  may  be  looked  on  as  most  certain  ;  but  the  result  we  an- 
ticipate, is  not  one  we  contemplate  with  pain  or  misgiving.  We  believe 
it  is  destined,  in  contact  with  popular  life  and  activity,  to  receive  a  sound- 
er development.  Without  necessarily  becoming  less  deep  and  thorough, 
we  look  to  its  becoming  more  attractive  and  practical.  Cloudland,  con- 
fessedly, can  be  the  name  of  Germany  no  more.  The  clamant  necessi- 
ties of  the  age,  the  rising  waves  of  democracy,  are  convincing  its  theolo- 
gians, to  some  extent,  of  their  past  errors.  They  are  reminded,  as  they 
never  thought  of  it  before,  that  there  is  a  people  to  deal  with^  whose 
weightiest  interests,  and  whose  mighty,  perilous,  self-destructive  power, 
if  let\  without  adequate  guidance,  alike  demand,  that  more  pains  shall 
not  be  taken  in  the  satisfactory  establishment  of  truth  for  the  plodding 
and  meditative  student,  than  in  striving  to  secure  for  it  a  favourable 
hearing  from  the  ill-infonned  and  passionate  multitude.  They  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  look  on  their  audience  as  confined  to  some  small 
literary  coterie.  They  have  gained  nothing,  unless  they  have  triumphed 
in  the  market-place.  The  important  questions  with  which  they  have 
to  do,  pertaining  to  Christianity  and  the  church,  have  extended  their 
interest  to  a  wide  sphere,  and  must  be  discussed  and  decided  before  the 
new  and  critical  public  tribunal  which  has  been  erected,  and  before 
which  all  are  summoned  perforce  to  appear.  It  will  no  longer  do,  ac- 
cordingly, to  deal  with  the  gospel  professionally.  There  must  be  some- 
thing else  aimed  at  and  achieved  in  the  treatment  of  gospel  truth.  Their 
pulpit  must  throw  aside  its  perfunctory  heartlessness,  and  namby-pamby 
sentimentalism ;  their  theology  must  cast  away  its  dry  scholastic  for- 
mality and  repulsiveness,  with  its  absurd  and  ensnaring  affectation  of 
exhaustiveness ;  and  the  instructors  of  the  youthful  clergy,  must  be 
more  earnest  in  qualifying  them  for  presenting  the  deep  things  of  God, 
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with  simplicity,  and  fulness,  and  power,  to  the  minds  of  plain  thinking 
men,  instead  of  wrapping  them  up  in  a  miserahle  jargon,  which  it  has 
generally  heen  the  very  first  effort  of  the  preacher  to  forget,  too  often, 
along  with  the  deep  views  of  truth  which  that  jargon  disguises,  but 
which  he  knows  not  how  to  separate  entire  from  its  repulsive  husk.  To 
a  great  extent,  simple  and  elegant  German  must  supplant  the  slovenly 
pie-bald  text  of  German  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  the  pungent  essay,  the 
dry  pedantic  critique,  the  light  popular  treatise,  the  heavy  tome,  and 
the  popular  journal,  the  musty  lumbering  review.  So  far  as  the  Ger- 
mans are  alive  to  all  this,  we  have  it  as  an  omen  of  good  ;  and  nothing 
pleases  us  more  than  to  think,  that  such  convictions  are  becoming  ex- 
tensively operative  amongst  the  disciples  of  Schleiermacher.  If  they 
work  amongst  these  their  proper  effects,  we  believe  the  day  of  the  glory 
of  his  school  is  yet  to  come,  and  that  it  shall  yet  burst  forth,  with  idi 
the  moral  influence  and  popular  power  which  essentially  belong  to  it, 
and  with  the  want  of  which,  in  visible  manifestation,  hitherto  it  has 
been  too  often  and  justly  twitted.  The  theologians  of  this  tendency, 
have  confessedly  done  little  as  yet  to  justify  the  superciliousness  with 
which  they  look  down  on  more  popular  and  useful  men.  Strange,  that 
the  mighty  seeds  of  truth  they  have  been  so  laboriously  casting  abroad 
should  lie  so  long  cold  under  the  clod,  and  that  hardly  more  than  one 
or  two  fields,  and  these  very  small,  are  yet  green  with  it !  One  reason, 
we  must  certainly  look  for  in  the  somewhat  superabundant  error,  which 
yet  adheres  to  them,  and  which  is  of  a  character  to  incline  them  to  in- 
differentism.  Another,  is  their  affectation  of  philosophy,  after  the  pecu- 
liar fashion  of  fatherland.  In  Germany  itself,  they  are  thus  as  high  and 
dry  as  Aquinas,  and  looming  dimly  through  mists,  he  would  not,  and 
could  not  have  dwelt  in.  In  England,  they  are  cumbering  and  suffocat- 
ing themselves  with  the  rubbish  of  Churchism.  In  America,  they  are 
allowing  themselves  to  be  swallowed  up  in  controversies  with  ignorant 
people,  who  have  begun  to  argue  with  them,  ere  they  have  studied 
them ;  so  that,  as  it  seems,  they  have  postponed  the  day  of  usefulness 
till  the  Greek  Kalends,  or  till  they  have  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
these  perplexed  intellects,  the  interesting  questions,  whether  they  are 
supranaturalists  or  rationalists ;  humanitarians  or  trinitarians  ;  Christiaos 
or  heathens ;  deists  or  atheists.  In  Denmark  alone  is  it  seen,  what 
power  there  is  in  an  earnest  and  deep-grounded  appeal  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  in  its  aspirations  and  wants,  as  they  recognize  it.  Their 
grand  excellence*  and  service  is,  that  they  are  fixing  the  view  on  this 
with  a  keen  and  spiritual  discernment,  and  are  thereby  casting  a  won- 
drous reflex  light  on  scripture  truth,  its  reach  of  spiritual  vision,  and  its 
adaptations  to  our  conditicn.  Their  spirit,  as  yet,  has  been  too  inert ; 
but  from  this  relation  and  precious  peculiarity  of  their  theology,  we  are 
convinced,  that  in  some  way  there  slumbered  amongst  them  the  hidden 
fires,  to  which  we  will  have  to  tmce  the  next  religious  up.heavings 
amongst  us,  and  the  new  creation  they  are  to  introduce. 

From  the  new  spirit  at  work  amongst  them  in  Germany,  contempo. 
raneously  with  the  cessation  of  the  more  scientific  and  strictlv  profes- 
sional Anzeiger  of  Tholuck,  we  find  established  at  Berlin  the  VeuUeh 
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Zeitsekr^,  under  the  editonhip  of  Schneider,  and  the  special  patronage 
ofNeander^  Nitzsch,  Miiller,  Tholuck^  Sack^  Jacobi,  who  have  hitherto 
been  almost  the  sole  contributors.  It  shews^  on  the  part  of  such  men^ 
a  step  in  advance  in  the  right  and  necessary  direction.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
a  popular  journal,  in  the  very  widest  sense  of  the  term  ;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  specially  addressed  to  the  more  cultivated  class  of  the  non- 
professional part  of  the  community ;  but  it  is  one  amongst  many  other 
happy  evidences,  that  even  such  men — though  in  our  own  land  pedantic 
fools,  with  some  modicum  of  learning  but  a  sad  lack  of  common  discre- 
tion, seem  striving  as  for  a  palm  of  honour,  who  shall  be  harshest,  and 
driest,  and  heaviest — are,  with  the  whole  of  that  highly-furnished  school 
to  which  they  belong,  wisely  bending  to  the  popularising  influences  and 
popular  necessities  of  the  day. 

The  first  six  monthly  numbers  contain  two  series  of  papers  by  one 
KoitUng,  on  Scottish  churches  and  Scotch  Theology,  which  have  their 
origin  in  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  this  country  in  1849.  The  title  of  this 
article  will  point  to  these,  as  that  part  of  the  contents  of  the  journal 
we  mean  at  present  more  particularly  to  notice.  The  first  series  of 
papers  professes  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  past  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Scotland ;  but  as  he  is  so  candid  as  to  state,  that  he  has  drawn  his 
materials  fi^m  Struthers,  Thomson,  Hetherington,  Buchanan,  &c.,  those 
who  are  very  anxious  for  the  instruction  these  writers  can  give  them, 
will  spare  us  reproducing  it.  It  is  in  his  second  series,  when  he  comes 
to  speak  of  the  state  of  doctrine  amongst  us,  and  to  give  us  his  own  re- 
flections on  our  present  position,  that  we  find  any  thing  interesting. 
Here,  at  last,  we  find  him  writing  in  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  giv- 
ing us  something  new.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it ;  the 
true  Qerman  mode  is  so  peculiar,  that  as  ^e  go  along  saying,  that  is  He- 
therington, that  is  Buchanan,  or,  that  is  Thomson  ;  we  every  now  and 
then,  where  theological  judgments  are  involved,  have  to  stop  short  with 
an  emphatic — Now,  that's  yourself.  His  views  on  our  present  theolo- 
gical and  ecclesiastical  state,  may  be  called  slight  or  able,  trifling  or 
deep,  according  to  the  diflerent  prepossessions  with  which  they  are  r^  ; 
hut  in  any  case  they  will  not  be  unwelcome,  for  people  have  always  a 
keen  curiosity  regarding  the  most  cursory  remarks  of  an  intelligent  foreigner, 
and  are  ever  inviting  the  criticism  of  strangers.  The  interest,  too,  with 
which  we  listen  is  increased,  when  the  critic's  mental  habitudes  are  so 
very  diflerent  as  are  the  German's  fit>m  the  Englishman's ;  and  even 
though  the  reader  should  be  pleased  to  decide  all  at  once,  that  Kostling's 
remarks  are  both  too  foolish  and  too  heterodox  to  call  for  much  attention, 
he  may  well  consent  to  hearken  a  little,  for  certdnly  they  cannot  be 
more  unworthy  of  attention  than  what  our  well-meaning  countrymen 
are  in  the  habit  of  writing  about  our  brethren  of  Germany ;  which  yet 
these  hitherto  have  received  with  laudable  command  of  countenance  and 
temper.  A  disciple  of  the  German  evangelical  school,  apparently  a  close 
follower  of  Neander,  our  theology  must  of  course  appear  to  our  author 
very  deficient  in  point  of  freedom  and  elasticity ;  and  he  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  very  little  sympathy  with  that  stem  devotednesa  to  sys- 
tem and  orthodoxy,    and  that  earnest  occupation  with  the  objective 
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matter  of  doctrine^  which  are  so  very  characteristic  of  our  thedogianBand 
people.  Amongst  his  first  remarks  on  our  theology,  are  the  following : — 

"  There  is  nothing  so  distinctive  of  the  Scotch,  and  so  striking  to  every 
German,  as  the  great  preponderance  given  in  their  religious  treatises,  and 
especially  in  their  sermons,  to  ohjective  doctrinal  matter ;  while  the  mode 
in  which  that  may  he  appropriated  hy  the  suhject— filling  and  glorijfyiag 
the  whole  soul,  is,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  German  practice,  left  com- 
paratively untouched.  In  accordance  with  this,  their  doctrine  itself  handles 
Tar  more  fully  the  objective,  than  the  subjective  elements  which  belong  to 
it.  It  indeed  has  its  subjective  starting  point  in  the  consciousness  of  human 
sinfulness,  on  which  it  lays  great  emphasis,  and  the  strenuous  enforcement 
of  which  constitutes  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  style  of  Scotch  think- 
ine  on  religious  subjects ;  but  when  it  comes  to  treat  of  the  salvation  from 
tins  by  Christ,  the  outward  fact  of  reconciliation  is  far  more  largely  insisted 
on  than  the  subjective  appropriation  of  redemption  by  man.  As  to  leoon- 
dilation  and  redemption  themselves,  prime  importance  is  attached  to  their 
reference  to  dieir  ultimate  ground,  the  decree  of  God,  and  the  election  of 
those  to  be  redeemed.  The  whole  interest  of  the  religious  spirit  is  directed 
toward  this  ultimate  objective,  divine  thing ;  the  starting  and  tuznlng  point 
of  all  dogmatic  representations  is  ever  this,  the  divine  holiness,  the  divine 
power,  the  divine  will,  the  ditnne  ffredegtination;  and  the  mediating  between 
the  divine  and  the  human,  the  process  by  which  they  are  made  one,  fidls  as 
far  into  the  back  eround,  as  it  is  wont,  in  the  labours  of  German  TheolcK 
gians,  to  be  placed  in  the  foreground.  Hence,  when  Merle  d'Aubigny  de- 
clares that  tne  Scottish  doctrine  places  itself  in  the  very  centre  of  evangelical 
truth,  since  it  makes  essentially  prominent  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  being  placed  on  the  one  side  of  this,  and  the  divine  decree 
on  the  other,  we  can  by  no  means  allow,  that  in  assigning  such  a  prominent 
position  to  the  latter  point,  though  certainly  very  diaracteristic  of  Scotch 
views,  he  adduces  wliat  is  equally  necessary  to  every  mode  of  genminely 
evangelical  conception.  Were  we  simply  to  place  Christ  in  the  centre,  and 
in  contrast  to  the  life  in  sin  on  the  one  side,  set  the  life  in  Christ  on  the 
other,  a  representation  equally  evangelical,  we  believe,  would  thus  be  given; 
and  one,  by  which  the  divine  decree  would  by  no  means  lose  its  significance  as 
the  stay  of  faith,  though  not  obtruded  on  the  very  apex,  nor  allowed  to 
iaaue  in  an  extreme  doctrine  of  predestination." 

German  Theology,  however,  should  read  a  lesson  to  all  the  world,  we 
think,  of  the  extreme  dangers  connected  with  an  inordinate  aubjective- 
ness,  and  must  make  every  Scotchman  pray,  that  our  theology,  what* 
ever  changes  it  may  paas  through,  may  never  lose  that  preponderating 
objectiveness  which  is  its  present  characteristic.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  danger  of  becoming  too  objective  ;  or  that  the  subjective 
will  find  itself  seriously  neglected,  even  though  we  should  aeem  not  to 
be  particularly  minding  it.  To  be  much  occupied  with  the  subjective 
element,  is  not  the  surest  mode  of  fostering  and  advancing  it ;  and  most 
will  he  ready  to  allow,  that  the  religion  of  Scotland  has  b^  in  the  most 
satisfactory  state,  when  the  attention  of  men  haa  been  more  occupied 
with  the  object  of  faith  than  the  manner  of  believing.  And  to  the 
light  and  full  apprehension  of  this  object,  even  an  objective  doctrine,  if 
scriptural,  is  not  unimportant.  The  bitterness  of  our  minute  oontroyer- 
fiea — ^firom  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  speculating  objectively  beyond  what 
is  written — is  abating ;  the  moat  orthodox  are  diapoaed  to  aim  at  a  far 
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Ws  gtmeral  and  precise  unifonnity  than  of  old,  and  to  exercise^  on  a 
multitude  of  points  formerly  fiercely  debated,  a  great  measure  of  tokr- 
ance,  shewing  the  feeling  is  growing  amongst  us»  whether  the  new  philo* 
B^phy,  to  which  the  Germans  profess  to  owe  it»  be  known  to  any  niun* 
ber  of  us  or  not,  that  the  objective  exercise  of  religion  must  be  directed 
fax  more  specifically  than  it  has  been>  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and 
less  stringently  to  the  minutisB  of  doctrine.  But  we  should  &I1  into  a 
serious  error,  did  we  look  on  doctrinal  forms  as  of  little  moment,  or  even 
the  treatment  of  what  is  called  its  objective  matter  as  having  little  con- 
nection with  the  inner. man.  We  believe  that  the  powerful  influence 
the  grand  object  of  faith  has  exerted  on  our  people,  has  in  no  small  de- 
gree been  owing  to  that  frame. work  of  general  doctrine,  in  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  him  set  forth  to  our  contemplation.  Our 
author  himself  ascribes  much  of  the  robust  energy  of  character  which 
belongs  to  Scotchmen,  to  their  stem  Calvinism;  and  he  even  asserts 
that  we  are  determined  wholly  by  practical  interests  in  favour  of  the 
peculiarities  he  notices  in  our  doctrinal  system ;  from  our  reverence  for 
the  Word  of  God,  springs  our  theory  of  literal  inspiration  ;  from  our  ab- 
horrence of  Pelagianism,  springs  our  doctrine  of  predestination  ;  and  the 
same  practical  feeling,  he  intimates,  has  the  tact  and  power  to  make  us 
sist  all  further  speculation  regarding  the  consequences  of  this  or  any 
similar  doctrine,  whepever  it  ceases  to  have  any  interest  in,  or  begins 
to  fear,  the  results.  Subjective  religion  has  even  thus  a  deep  interest  in 
even  such  doctrines  as  election,  which  seem  furthest  removed  from  a 
direct  exhibition  of  the  Saviour  ;  and  in  being  occupied  with  which,  we 
seem  most  exclusively  objective.  An  earnest  Christian  feeling,  it  seems, 
evokes  them,  demands  them,  presides  over  them,  and  nouiishes  itself 
by  them.  To  it  they  may  owe  their  existence,  and  to  it  pertains  the 
power,  it  would  appear,  whenever  their  conclusions  threaten  to  become 
dangerous  or  absurd,  however  logically  they  may  think  they  are  evolv- 
ing themselves,  of  calling  an  effectual  halt- 

What  our  author  chai'ges  on  our  theology  generally,  as  its  fault,  most 
will  allow  some  truth  in,  when  he  says,  "  In  the  Scotch  handling  of 
dogma,  there  is  a  strong  striving  afler  a  clear,  logical,  well-defined  un- 
folding of  the  substance  of  doctrine,  by  which  indeed  is  obtained,  formally 
considered,  a  most  perfect  division  and  mapping  of  single  doctrines,  but 
an  abstract,  formally  intellectual,  and  somewhat  juridical  colouring,  is 
given  to  the  doctrinal  system  as  a  whole.  That  unity  of  the  divine  and 
human,  which  is  so  deeply  seated  in  the  experience  of  faith,  and  yet 
vanishes  in  abstract  thinking,  can  in  this  systematic  way  be  less  easily  ap- 
prehended than  in  any  other ;  and  the  result  accordingly  is,  that  all  the 
difficulties  presented  to  abstract  thinking,  by  the  doctrines  of  sin  and 
fiee-will,  of  the  divine  decree  and  human  responsibility,  must  present 
themselves  only  the  more  strongly."— -A  good  deal  of  influence  over  our 
theology,  in  producing  that  unbending  combative  attitude,  which  it 
maintains  towards  a  multitude  of  nice  divergences  from  orthodoxy,  is 
traced,  not  so  much  to  our  views  of  inspiration,  as  to  our  Confession, 
which,  composed  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  important  confessions  of 
the  reformed  church,  and  with  a  silent  reference  to  controversies  through 
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which  she  had  psased^  was  framed  in  a  manner  to  meet  the  slightest  ap- 
proaches to  error^  and  draw  the  hounds  of  orthodoxy  as  narrowly  and 
exactly  as  possible.     He  seems  to  have  watched,  with  some  curiosity, 
the  zeal  with  which  the  most  stringent  view  of  inspiration  is  defended 
by  our  theological  gladiators^    He  very  quietly  says,  as  if  he  could  enjoy 
himself  without  much  ado  about  it, — "  The  opinion,  that  there  is  any 
essential  distinction  between  one  part  of  scripture  and  another,  and  in 
particular,  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  earnestly  opposed. 
There  is  an  essay  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  Magazine,  which 
places  inspiration  in  the  same  relation  to  the  sacred  writings,  in  which 
dictation  stands  to  a  letter  written  by  an  amanuensis  ;  and  yet  the  es- 
sayist has  failed  to  please  the  Free  Church  Witness,  because  the  expres- 
sion has  dropped  from  him,  that  the  authors  of  the  sacred  volume  in 
general,  and  of  the  New  Testament  in  particular,  so  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     This  his  critic  condenms,  as  placing 
the  New  Testament,  in  point  of  inspiration,  before  the  Old.   In  every  re- 
spect, this  is  a  delicious  morsel  to  be  carried  home  by  an  evangelical 
German.     Yet  bricks  have  been  carried  away,  which  would  give  a  worBs 
specimen  of  Babylon.   We  do  not  wonder  to  find  him,  nor  does  he  seem  to 
wonder  to  find  us,  rejecting  such  attenjpts  as  those  of  Dr.  Davidson, — he 
mentions  him  alone  ;  Dr.  Hampden,  and  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  fii-st  work,  are 
others  of  the  same  tendency, — to  introduce  a  distinction  between  the 
local  and  temporary  in  the  contents  of  Scripture,  and  what  is  doctrinal. 
Such  a  distinction  be  calls  mechanical ;  and  certainly  it  is  only  through 
a  less  artificial  and  more  spiritual  mode  of  contemplating  the  subject, 
that  the  scientific  theologian  can  overcome  satisfactorily  its  difficulties,  or 
return  to  an  intelligent,  tconscientious  adherence  to  the  broad  ground  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.     He  refers  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  on 
which  ultimately  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel  must  come  to  rest,  according 
to  our  standards ;  and  he  shows  what  importance  was  attributed  to  this 
evidence  by  Dr.  Candlish,  in  a  lecture  given  to  the  students  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  he  accepts  this  only  as  evincing  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  such  men,  that  the  foundations  of  the  old  doctiine  will  not  suffice  in 
these  days  of  doubt  and  questioning ;  and  he  urges,  that  such  evidence 
may  satisfy  every  believer,  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  scheme  of  salva- 
tion which  the  Bible  reveals,  but  that  it  does  nothing  to  prove  ftdi  ifi- 
spiraHon,  or  the  infallibility  of  everything  contained  in  it ;  and  that 
something  else  must  be  done  to  point  out  what  relation  this  inward  wit- 
ness bears  to  science,  and  how  it  stablishes  the  heart  when  assailed  with 
its  objections. 

Much  of  what  our  author  says  we  must  pass  over,  as  it  is  only  expo* 
sitory,  being  only  designed  to  give  his  countrymen  a  correct  idea  of  the 
state  of  theological  opinion  in  this  land,  and  containing  of  course  nothing 
new  for  us ;  we  only  mean  to  reproduce  some  of  his  criticisms  on  what 
thus  passes  under  his  eye,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  pontion 
in  which  we  stand  to  the  theology  of  a  country,  with  which  we  have  such 
close  and  extensive  spiritual  communication  as  we  now  have  with  Ger- 
many.    When  speaking  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  he  says,^ 
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**  Afl  to  the  doctrine  about  Christ  now,  as  the  mediator  of  the  new  eoTenant, 
and  nnfolder  of  the  whole  divine  counsel  in  general,  the  cenfesaion  repeats 
the  common  doctrinal  statements  of  the  church,  regarding  the  unity  of  the 
pei^ns;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  creed,  describes  his  media- 
torial work  as  consisting  in  rendering  full  satisfaction  to  the  righteousness  of 
the  Father,  by  perfect  obedience,  and  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  In  treatises  on 
the  latter  doctrine,  the  idea  of  active  and  passive  obedience  is  fixedly  held. 
Now  and  then,  Scottish  theologians  themselves  (as  an  essayist  in  the  Free 
Church  Magazine  does,)  may  be  found  speaking  of  their  theory  of  redemp- 
tion, AS  that  of  Anselm ;  but  that  can  proceed  only  from  ignorance  of  what 
Anselm's  theory  really  is.  The  Grotian  theory  of  redemption,  of  which 
Gembeix  speaks,  the  author  cannot  remember  to  have  met  in  any  of  their 
late  theological  or  religious  ti-eatises.  But  since  all  consideration  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ  is  limited  to  the  one  point  of  its  beaj-ing  on  reconciliation 
through  his  righteousness  or  his  sacrifice,  the  prominent  exhibition  of  which 
as  the  saving  principle  of  the  Reformation  was  certainly  of  the  utmost  ne- 
cessity and  importance, — since  all  interest  in  theology,  and  the  common  re* 
ligious  feeling,  is,  with  a  certain  exclusiveness,  concentrated  upon  this. 
Another  important  element  is  most  strikingly  kept  out  of  view — the  signifi- 
cance, which  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ  continually  has, 
even  for  the  subjective  redemption  of  the  individual ;  for  the  actual  uniting 
of  man  with  him  and  with  God.  It  wears  the  appearance  as  if  indeed  that 
union  were  nothinq:  essential  to  the  Son  of  God,  but  as  if,  in  the  assumption 
of  human  nature,  he  had  taken  to  himself  something  wholly  external  and 
alien  to  him,  only  necessary  for  the  act  of  redemption,  accomplished  once  for 
all ;  while  the  advancing  salvation  and  sanctification  of  individuals  is,  with- 
out further  reference  to  his  God-man  personality,  to  be  referred  wholly  to 
a  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  God-man  thus  appears  simply  as  the  temporal 
mediator  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  God ;  and  when  with  this  is  connected  that 
opinion  held  by  them,  regarding  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  according  to  which  this  counsel  essoitially  revealed  to  God'd 
chosen  neople  under  the  law,  this  finally  leads  to  the  conception  that,  by  the 
^iieal  influence  first  issuing  from  the  person  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  aa 
Isuch,  we  are  not  warranted  to  understand  anything  specifically  different 
from  the  earlier  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God. — In  connection  with  this,  we 
may  be  able  to  explain  the  fact,  that  in  Scotland,  prayer  is  so  seldom  heard 
addressed  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  in  preaching,  the  revelation  of 
the  Son  of  God  m  the  flesh,  the  human  history  of  the  Saviour,  is  very  little 
treated  of." 

After  a  refei-ence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  on  faith,  which 
gives  him  occasion  to  remark^  that  he  thinks  we  err  by  adopting  the 
psychological  falsehood,  that  the  faith  which  really  has  Christ,  can  be 
present  in  all  its  extent  before  repentance ;  and  some  remarks  on  our 
Christian  ethics,  and  amongst  other  things,  on  marriage  and  divorce, 
which  lead  him  to  express  his  surprise  to  find  us  holding  the  law  of 
Moses,  respecting  the  degrees  of  relationship  within  which  marriage  is 
forbidden,  as  still  binding ;  he  comes  to  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
mode  in  which  he  saw  the  sanctification  of  it  enforced  and  observed  amongst 
us,  he  hesitates  not  to  condemn  by  implication,  as  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tian fi!eedom.  Yet  he  candidly  adds,  "  It  is  true,  that  earnest  conscien- 
tious  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  must  fill  us  with  a  feeling  of  shame, 
when  we  contrast  with  it,  that  abuse  of  Christian  freedom  which  else* 
where  prevails."     We  should  think,  from  the  statements  of  many,  that 
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our  rigid  Sabbath  observance  was  a  great  evil^  and  tlmt  we  shotJd^  on  pass- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  land,  be  at  once  struck  by  some  delight- 
ful  contrast ;  but  we  rather  find  that  it  is  to  others  the  delight  and  surprise 
are  appointed,  whenever  they  enter  Scotland ;  and  that  they  cannot  re. 
press  their  conviction,  that  we  have  in  our  Sabbath,  something  they 
need  to  have,  but  which  they  strive  in  vain  to  discover  how  to  secure, 
without  the  adoption  of  that  sabbatical  doctrine,  which  too  often,  like 
this  Kostling,  they  affect  to  look  down  on  with  an  air  of  scorn.  Yet  he 
cannot  avoid  confessing  the  great  abuse  among  his  counirymen,  of  what 
he  calls  Christian  freedom ;  and  he  allows,  that  it  is  rebuked  by  our 
conduct,  in  what  he  would  call  unchristian  bondage.  And  in  this  he  is 
not  peculiar ;  he  is  only  giving  expression  to  the  feeling  of  all  truly  good 
men  who  visit  us  from  fatherland.  What  strikes  them  all  is  the  holi- 
ness of  the  day  amongst  us ;  when  they  look  back  on  their  home,  what 
have  they  to  remember  with  heaviness  of  its  Sabbath,  is  its  excessive 
wickedness.  The  most  vehement  lamentations  over  this,  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  found  on  the  part  of  German  Christians,  who  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  adopt  the  only  remedy.  We  do  not  find  them  de- 
scribing a  German  Sabbath  in  the  light  lascinating  colours  in  which  some 
late  tourists  would  present  it  to  us ;  but  in  the  darkest,  as  a  day  in 
which  the  few  hoius  which  most  contrive  to  snatch  from  their  pitiless 
bodily  slavery,  is,  as  we  might  expect,  for  the  most  part  spent  in  the 
lowest  indulgences.  One  Kraussold,  in  an  essay  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  a 
late  Number  of  Harlesse's  Protestant  Journal,  though  he  attempts 
to  found  its  sanctity  on  independent  grounds,  and  subjects  the  common 
arguments  in  behalf  of  it  to,  we  shall  candidly  admit,  the  acutest  criticism 
we  ever  read  upon  them,  yet  sets  out  with  thus  strongly  deploring  the 
present  state  of  things.  "  Celebrated  is  the  day,  aye,  celebrBted  as  a 
carnal  festival,  but  sanctified  certainly  it  is  not !  A  minuter  description 
of  what  is  meant  is  superfluous.  Would  to  God  it  were  not.  But  one 
might  well  affirm,  without  any  overweening  boldness,  that  in  that  one 
day  which  should  be  sanctified,  there  is  more  sin  committed  among 
us,  than  in  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  put  together ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  is  not  far  more  generally  lamented  and  de- 
plored than  it  is."  Such  revelations  are  much  needed ;  and  deserve 
especially  to  be  deeply  pondered  by  those,  if  any  such  there  can  be,  who 
have  been  at  all  affected  by  the  statements  of  certain  characters,  who 
dare  to  pretend,  for  their  unhallowed  ends,  great  &miliar  acquaintance 
with  the  vice,  which,  in  Scotland,  a  godly  population  shames  into  un- 
seen hiding-places  on  our  holy  day.  We  need  no  one  to  issue  from  its 
orgies,  to  tell  us  that  this  secret  wickedness  must  be  rioting ;  but  it  would 
betray  an  inconceivable  ignorance  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  depraved 
heart,  and  of  the  actual  state  of  things  in  other  lands,  to  believe  that 
any  remedy  is  to  be  foimd  .for  it,  in  the  relaxing  the  sanctity  of  that 
day,  which  alone  has  power  to  frown  it  out  of  countenance. 

To  Hen*  Kostling  our  theology  is  as  destitute  of  learning  as  of  freedom 
and  spirituality.  Of  our  works  on  the  Church,  and  on  the  Puseyite  con- 
troversy, he  pronounces  they  stand  very  low,  and,  what  we  are  less  sur* 
prised  at,  of  our  eschatology, — our  treatises  on  the  second  advent,  mil- 
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lennium,  &c.,  be  declares  that  a  scientific  theology  will  look  in  vain,  in 
that  whole  field,  for  anything  worthy  of  its  notice.  The  chief  parts  of 
his  judgment  on  our  theological  literature^  and  some  of  the  causes  deter* 
mining  th»  character  he  ascribes  to  it,  are  the  following  paragraphs. — 

**  The  mode  of  viewing  religious  and  theological  subjects,  which  has  met 
us  in  our  review,  is  to  be  explained,  as  we  have  already  said,  from  the  late 
religious  impulse,  which  has  thrown  new  energy  into  the  old  principles  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation,  without,  however,  the  intervention  of  any  theolo- 
gtca]  science,  to  lay  hold  on  them  in  an  independent  manner,  expand  them, 
and  build  them  up  anew.  Irrespective  of  the  fact,  new  forms  of  theological 
doctrine  could  not  be  expected  to  be  matured  during  the  great  Ecclesiastical 
conflict.  The  progress  of  Scottish  Theology  has  all  along  b^n  greatly  crippled 
by  the  very  dose  relationship,  in  Scotland,  existing  between  the  general 
religiOTLH  convictions  of  men,  and  theological  science  j  the  deep  interest  taken 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Church  in  theological  questions,  and  their  re- 
soltB^  and  the  earnestness  wherewith  all  set  themselves  to  watch  over 
the  purity  of  their  creed.  There  is  no  people  amongst  whom  theological 
ideas  are  so  extensively  circulated,  who  are  so  familiar  with  theol(M|^cal 
subjects,  or  with  whom  they  are  so  frequently  the  subject  of  conversation ; 
and  i^  on  the  one  hand,  this  has  the  advantage  accompany ing  it,  that  science 
is  thus  quickened  with  life,  in  contact  with  the  prevalent  religious  feeling 
of  the  people,  and  maintains  a  state  of  harmony  with  it  in  its  results,  it  has, 
on  the  otner  hand,  the  manifest  disadvantage,  that  whenever  the  public 
identifies  any  idea  with  the  essence  of  faith,  the  slightest  departure  of  science 
from  the  fixed  dogmatical  form,  is  apt  to  be  at  once  denounced  as  apostacy 
from  the  fioith ;  especially  in  the  case  of  a  people  so  zealous  as  the  Scotch, 
and  so  prone  to  insist  on  firmly  settled  and  logically  defined  doctrinal  forms, 
and  preserve  their  authority  in  the  Church.  A  similar  detrimental  influ- 
ence, in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  must  be  exerted  by  the  nature  of  their 
theological  curriculum,  and  the  limited  time  assigned  it.  No  wonder  if, 
throughout  it,  attention  is  found  concentrated  on  that  which  has  the  closest 
bearing  on  the  immediate  calling  of  the  preacher,  on  doctrine  namely  ;  and 
directed  to  other  things  only,  so  far  as  related  to  this.  Their  theological 
literature  partakes  of  the  same  character.  We  should  soonest  of  all  expect 
a  free  development  for  historical  Theology,  as  that  stands  so  closely  con- 
nected with  dogma,  and  must  be  felt  most  important  to  every  theologian ; 
yet  Scx>ttis^  anthers  have  never  extended  their  efforts  hitherto  beyond  their 
own  Church,  to  an  independent  elaboration  of  general  church  history ;  and 
even  here,  as  might  be  expected,  are  strongly  influenced  by  their  peculiar 
dogmatical  tendency.  As  to  Biblical  exposition,  all  criticism  of  the  sacred 
writings  has  its  course  directed,  from  first  to  last,  by  the  first  principles  of 
their  creed.  In  their  very  formal  and  extremely  expansive  mode  of  treat- 
ing Theology  ,the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hill,  a  lejider  of  the  moderate  party,  mild 
in  his  doctrinaT principles,  but  attached  to  the  gospel ;  and  those  of  Dr.  Dick, 
a  member  of  a  strong  Secession  community,  are  esteemed  the  chief  works. 
The  former  enjoy  the  greatest  celebrity ;  but  1  was  struck  by  the  hesita- 
tion I  found,  both  on  the  part  of  the  theologians  of  the  State  Church,  and 
the  Fi«e  Church,  to  recommend  them  to  me,  as  means  of  obtaining  a  fiill 
acquuntance  with  Scottish  Theology.  Of  late,  posthumous  lectures  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  have  been  published,  distinguished  by  the  clearness,  freshness, 
and  splendour,  which  are  this  man*s  grand  characteristics ;  but  they  suffice 
to  shew  that  he  opened  up  no  new  scientific  path.  We  have  already  re- 
marked how  destitute  their  Ethics  are  of  independent  scientific  form.  The 
general  principles  of  £thic8  are  committed  to  a  moral  philosophy ;  and, 
severed  from  them,  the  specifically  Christian  ideas  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
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their  dogmatics.  Of  a  fully  formed  scienoe  of  fMutoral  Theology,  theft  hai 
as  yet  been  so  little  thought,  that  no  chair  has  been  founded  ror  it  in  any 
Scotch  University.- 

He  notices  some  of  the  heresies  which«  in  some  churches  in  Scotland, 
have  sprung  up,  side  by  side,  with  that  stronger  inculcation  of  the  Cal. 
vinism  of  the  Reformation  to  which  all  parties  are  returning : — 

^  But  with  respect  to  the  exoesstrely  defective  condition  of  the  Thedo^ 
of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  embodies  elements  of  late,  in  sufficient  measure,  especially  taken  io 
connection  with  the  great  agitation  of  the  whole  religious,  ecclesiastical,  nay 
national  life  of  the  people,  to  necessitate  a  further  development  of  theolo- 

gical  science.  Precisely  in  those  communities  which  have  determined  to 
old  the  church  dogma  most  firmly,  has  it  first  of  all  been  assailed ;  and  a 
tendency  has  asserted  itself,  in  opposition  to  its  rigid  enforcement,  which, 
not  contented  with  this,  has  even  passed  over  to  the  opposite  -extreme. 
New  in  itself  this  tendency  is  not ;  it  has  the  old  Arminian  character  ;  and 
what  doctrines  it  propounded,  had  already  prevailed  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  North  America ; — that,  namely,  the  work  of  Christ  nas  re- 
spect to  all  mankind,  that  eveiy  one  has  by  nature  the  power  to  believe, 
and  that  regeneration  first  follows  faith  as  its  effect.  It  is  a  striking  fiict, 
that  the  intiYMluction  of  such  doctrines  into  Scotland  was  coincident  with 
the  renewed  establishment  of  an  abstract  Calvinism,  as  if  this  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  its  counterpart  in  an  abstract  intellectual  Arminianism. 
In  1845,  a  young  clei^yman  of  the  Free  Church,  was  accused  of  teaching 
in  his  discourses,  that  faith  is  simply  an  intellectual  act,  that  there  is  no 
natural  inability  on  the  part  of  man  to  understand  spiritual  things,  and  that 
he  appeared  to  deny  altogether  the  subjective  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  his  defence  he  manifested  a  remarkable  confusion  of  thought  on  obliga- 
tion,  foith,  &C.  Yet  more  strongly  had  the  same  tendency,  before  this, 
appeared  in  the  United  Secession  Church,  now  joined  with  the  Relief 
Church,  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Morison,  a  clergyman  of  thti 
Church,  had  taken  ofience  at  the  limitation  assigned  by  the  cqmmon  doc- 
trine of  predestination  to  the  death  of  Christ.  W^ith  three  other  cleigymen 
he  was  expelled.  The  question,  however,  caused  great  excitement.  The 
treatises  before  us,  which  it  called  forth,  are  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
rigid  formal  manner  in  which  dogmatical  principles  aro  apprehended ;  and 
ahew  that  those,  whose  views  have  essentially  diverged  from  those  moA 
prevalent,  have  been  incapable  of  bringing  themselves  to  a  really  new  living 
mode  of  conception.  Two  of  their  professors,  Balmer  and  Brown,  were 
also  accused  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Atonement,  and  that  they 
had  made  heretical  assertions  respecting  the  extent  of  the  condemnation 
which  has  passed  on  all  men  from  Adam.  The  latter  point  was  fallen  from. 
The  Synod  enjoined  the  disuse  of  the  ambiguous  terms,  *  univerwl^  and 
^  limited  atonement  ;*  the  professors  abjured  all  Arminian  error  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Salvation ;  and,  as  positive  doctrine,  held  alike  by  all,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  the  Redeemer,  when  he  accomplished  redemption,  stood  in  a 
special  relation  to  the  elect,  bore  a  special  love  to  them,  and  secured  to 
tnem,  and  to  them  alone,  salvation  ;  that  he  moreover  at  the  same  time,  bj 
his  obedience,  rendered  such  a  perfect  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice,  as  to 
lay  thereby  a  foundation  for  a  full  ofier  of  salvation  unto  all  mankind. 
Any  one  mav  see  that  there  b  not  the  slightest  progress  made  here,  to- 
wards the  solving  of  any  difficulty,  or  removal  of  any  inherent  contradic- 
tion pertaining  to  this  subject.  Even  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Brown  to  define 
more  accurately  the  latter  principle,  by  saying,  that  all  ^  legal  ob»tade$  are 
taken  out  of  the  way  of  man's  salvation^  so  that  this  can  be  freely  offered  to 
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a]],  is  perfe9tly  futile ;  inasmuch  as,  between  God  and  the  non-elect,  the 
barrier  of  their  own  will  remains,  which  opposes  the  reception  of  the  offered 
saving  erace.  But  people  were  ^lad,  in  this  way,  b^  new  formally  defined 
principles,  to  end  tne  conflict,  into  which  a  practical  interest  was  fiJling 
with  a  doctrine  of  the  Church." 

Such  controversies  are  to  Herr  Kostlin  a  premonition  of  the  keen  in- 
quiriesj  which  we  may  immediately  expect  to  find  directed  to  doctrinal 
subjects.  He  may  be  mistaken  both  as  to  our  present  and  our  future^ 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  the  Germans  have  rather  a  knack  at  reading 
the  course  and  tendencies  of  history.  The  ready  and  extensive  recep- 
tion found  amongst  us  for  many  works  of  his  countrymen's  Theology, 
could  not  escape  his  notice ;  but  there  are  some  things  which  seem  to 
damp  his  joy>  and  moderate  the  good  hopes  he  entertcdns  regarding  us 
on  this  account.  These  works,  he  finds,  are  mostly  in  the  departments 
of  exegesis  and  church  history.  They  are  all  authors  only  of  a  believing 
tendency,  that  enjoy  any  repute.  "  We  say  of  a  believing  tendency  ; 
for  whatever  cannot  be  ranked  decidedly  as  belonging  to  this,  whatever, 
to  use  a  common  expression  of  the  day,  falls  in  the  slightest  to  the  left  of 
Schleiermacher,  is  classed,  without  further  ado,  with  rationalism  and 
neology,  and  thrown  aside  as  utterly  useless."  He  is  oppressed  with  a 
foolish  dogged  antipathy  he  found  cherished  by  us,  against  all  German 
philosophic^  speculation  which  transcends  the  firm  grounds  of  faith  and 
experience.  "  For  this  the  Scotch  shew  imcommonly  little  susceptibi- 
lity. Chalmers  rather  gave  utterance  to  the  general  feeling  of  his 
countrymen,  when,  evidently  without  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
it,  he  gruffiy  said,  he  knew  not  what  good  was  to  be  got  firom  German 
philosophy."  Clergymen  he  met,  who  were  extensively  acquainted  with 
German  Theology,  but  destitute  of  thorough  sympathy  with  it ;  and 
who  could  not  repress  their  astonishment,  that  Evangelical  Germans  were 
so  prone  to  Sabellian  views  regarding  Christ,  and  to  the  idea  of  a  resti- 
tution of  all  things.  He  wonders  at  the  repute  which  Mosheim  still 
enjoys,  whose  history,  to  his  immense  astonishment,  he  found  in  a  retired 
Highland  inn,  provided  with  other  books  in  general  literatiure,  for  the 
perusal  of  the  guests.  Morell's  "  Philosophy  of  Religion"  he  looks  on 
as  presenting  Schleiermacher's  fundamental  principles,  in  a  superficial 
and  diluted  form  ;  but  he  does  not*  seem  to  be  well  pleased  that  it  is  not 
objected  to  on  this  ground,  but  on  a  rigid  principle,  which  is  essentially 
opposed  to  Schleiermacher's  views  themselves.  But  he  is  finnly  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  only  in  a  deeper  philosophical  grounding,  a  larger  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  heartier  appreciation  of,  German  Theology,  that 
our  faith  is  to  be  saved  from  destruction,  from  the  heavy  assaults  which 
he  sees  preparing  for  it.  He  heartily  acknowledges  the  universal  return 
of  Scottish  Christians  from  the  evil  tendencies  of  former  times  ;  but  he 
looks  on  it  as  a  manifestation  of  weakness,  and  as  also  a  source  of  future 
peril,  that  this  has  issued  in  such  a  stringent  subjection,  as  it  has  done, 
to  the  systematic  views  of  the  Reformers  and  the  old  Confessions.  "  This 
happened  through  a  very  essential  distinction,  between  the  mode  in 
i^hich  an  Evangelical  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  the  old  Moderatism 
was  effected  in  Scotland,  and  the  mode  of  the  contemporaneous  German 
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derelopment.  In  that  country  there  appeared  nowhere  amongst  the 
opponents  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  men  who,  with  a  genuine  interest  in 
Christian  &ith,  sought,  with  deeper  theological  labour,  to  break  through 
the  old  forms  of  the  same,  in  order  to  seize  the  substance  in  a  more  vital 
manner ;  hence  the  religious  revival,  in  a  dogmatic  respect,  just  resulted 
in  a  return  to  the  firmly  established  scandards  of  orthodoxy  ;  a  return 
destitute  of  all  scientific  mediation,  and  accomplished  immediately  through 
the  impulse  of  practical  religious  necessities  alone."  In  due  time,  how. 
ever,  and  in  a  manner  the  more  clamant,  the  more  ardent  has  been  the 
previous  religious  excitement,  something  else  than  a  mere  temporary 
practical  interest  will  demand  to  be  attended  to^  he  thinks.  Science 
must  be  satisfied.  As  yet,  there  has  been  felt  no  necessity  for  mediating 
between  it  and  faith  ;  at  least  nothing  like  the  same  extent  to  which 
this  must  be  felt,  in  the  days  of  outward  tranquillity  which  have  now 
supervened ;  and  unless  a  reconciliation  with  it  be  sought  and  effected 
immediately,  faith  will  suffer  greatly  from  its  hostility,  in  the  conflict 
we  are  to  anticipate.  We  conclude,  in  the  meantime,  with  the  words 
in  which  he  warns  us  to  turn  to  the  arsenal  of  Geiinany,  for  the  armour 
of  which  he  sees  us  destitute  ;  and  we  shall  wait  for  another  opportu. 
nity  of  inquiring  what  it  is,  which,  with  their  great  abhorrence  of  the 
letter,  and  pretensions  to  greater  ground  of  security.  Evangelical  Ger- 
mans really  have  preserved  to  us. 

'^  Scottish  Theology  has  before  it  a  coarse  of  hitherto  unheard  of  deve- 
lopments, and  a  rich  harvest  of  results  to  reap  ;  and  a  deep  ethical  keVvag 
will  preserve  it  at  least,  in  its  future  history,  from  all  misleading  groundiess 
speculations.  It  is  however  wanting,  as  yet,  in  an  elastic  apprehension  of 
dogma ;  so  that  every  thing  which  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  this^  is 
hardly  reckoned  deserving  of  being  overcome  by  ai^ument,  but  is  rather  at 
onoe  cast  out  as  evil ;  one  consequence  of  which  is,  that  there  is  far  greater 
danger  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere,  of  the  whole  foundations  of  the  gospel 
becoming  shaken  in  public  opinion,  whenever  it  comes  to  doubt  of  any  one 
element  m  the  church  dogmatical  system.  The  time,  then,  may  not  be  far 
distant,  when,  for  the  exigencies  of  such  conflicts  as  may  then  arise,  be- 
lieving Scotchmen  will  gratefully  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  a  Ger- 
man Theology,  which  seeks  to  apprehend  the  shaking  faith  scientificaUy ; 
as  Germans,  on  their  part,  have  always  acknowledged,  and  will  yetadcnoie- 
ledge,  the  elevating  infliience  which  Scotland's  religious  Eoclesiaatical  acti- 
vity, and  her  energetic  faith,  must,  at  present,  eiLert  upon  all  religioody 
disposed  oontempoiaries." 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  PLAN  OF  SALVATION.* 

This  is  a  book  which  professes  to  produce  new  and  convincing  evi- 
dence for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  written  by  a 
man  who  was,  or  professes  to  have  been,  a  sceptic  on  this  point,  after  be 
came  to  the  ordinary  maturity  of  a  cultivated  understandmg,  and  after 
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having  been  '  conversant  with  the  common  evidences  of  Christianity.' 
But  though  he,  and  a  friend  equally  sceptical^  '  thought  themselves  will* 
ing  to  be  convinced  by  sufficient  evidence^'  none  of  the  books  they 
studied^  it  sterns^  '  convinced  their  minds  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion.'  He  resolved,  however,  to  examine  for  himself,  and 
in  the  course  of  several  years,  his  mind  led  him  into  the  path  of  invest!, 
^tion,  which  he  has  designated  by  the  title  prefixed  above,  and  he  con- 
siders it  to  be  '  the  only  true  method  to  settle  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  all  intelligent  inquirers.* 

The  book,  then,  comes  before  us  with  high  professions  and  high  claims. 
It  professes  to  have  struck  out  a  new  and  overpowering  light  of  evidence, 
which  convinced  a  mind,  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  on  a  most 
important  point,  but  which  all  previous  demonstrations  had  failed  to 
satisfy,  and  to  be  calculated  to  produce  the  same  effect  upon  every  other 
intelligent  reader's  mind.  It  calls  for  attention,  therefore,  both  on  account 
of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  nature  of  the  claim  to  originality,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  the  author  conscientiously  believes  to  be  well  founded. 

But  before  we  begin  to  notice  the  argument  itself,  we  have  some  pre- 
liminary remarks  to  make,  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  author's 
professed  motives,  which  he  here  publishes  to  all  the  world.  We  would 
be  unwilling  to  charge  him  with  the  arrogance  of  supposing,  that  he  has 
seen  more  clearly  than  all  other  great  men  who  have  directed  the  powers 
of  their  mind  to  the  inquiry,  the  very  process  by  which  the  Author  of 
revelation  designed  it,  to  gain  admittance  into  every  intelligent  under- 
standing;. Wo  will  give  him  credit  for  knowing,  or  conjecturing,  that 
the  kinds  or  qualities  of  intellect,  the  idiosjrncracies  of  mind,  are  neariy, 
or  altogether,  as  infinitely  diversified  as  the  individuals  of  the  human 
fiunily.  We  will  give  him  credit  for  believing  that  all  the  authors  who 
We  written  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  were  as  firmly  and  conscien- 
tiously  convinced  as  he  is,  of  the  soundness  of  the  mode  of  their  reason- 
ing, and  of  the  conclusiveness  of  their  proof.  In  other  words,  we  trust 
that  he  has  not  the  self-complacency  of  supposing  that  every  other  trea- 
tise upon  the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  but  his  own,  is 
inoonchisive  and  unsatisfactory,  and  ought  to  be  set  aside. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  upon  an  authority  which  the  author  will  not 
now  call  in  question,  that '  the  evil  heart'  is  the  origin  of  all  unbelief  and 
all  scepticism.  This  may  show  itself  in  a  pride  of  intellect,  which  will 
be  a  law  or  rule  of  thinking  and  acting  for  itself,  as  instanced  in  the 
cases  of  such  men  as  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Franklin,  and  the  infidel 
philosophers  of  the  French  school.  We  know  of  some  of  these  men,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  of  them  all,  that  they  never  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  Bible,  except  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  some  objection, 
to  confirm  them  in  the  inveteracy  of  their  scepticism.  It  may  show 
itself  in  a  hardened  aversion  to  the  known  spirit  of  Christianity,  whidh 
is  in  everything  at  antagonism  with  the  spirit  of  this  evil  heart.  These 
men  have  an  utter  disrelish  to  all  that  Christianity  lays  down  as  the 
only  source  of  a  happy  and  perfect  life  ;  all  their  happiness  consists  in  the 
indulgence  of  those  passions  and  those  ways  which  it  condemns  with  the  se- 
verest displeasure.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  them  to  find  the  Bible 
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all  true^  and  those  the  only  truly  intelligent  men,  whom  they  despite 
and  hate  as  stupid  and  canting  fanatics.  With  them  the  old  principle 
holds,  quod  volumus  facile  credimus,  and  they  hecome  sceptics  hy  neces- 
sity ot  expediency ;  that  is,  they  know  nothing,  and  resolve  to  know 
nothing,  of  the  matter.  Were  the  demonstrations  set  before  them  as 
convincingly  as  that  of  any  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  they  would  not 
be  persuaded, — they  would  not  see  it.  They  are  intellectually  blind, 
not  because  they  have  not  mental  eyes  like  other  men,  but  because  they 
shut  them  upon  the  clearest  light  that  can  be  cast  upon  them. 

We  have  met  and  argued  with  men  of  both  descriptions,  as  most 
others  have  done;  and  it  is  both  painful  and  instructive  to  find  how  ut- 
terly blind  and  insensible  they  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  to  the  clearness  and 
force  of  reasons  which  have  convinced  the  greatest  minds.  They  have 
resolved  not  to  be  persuaded  as  yet,  and  therefore  no  argument  will  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  foolishly  unreasonable. 

We  have  no  data  in  this  book,  from  which  we  can  class  the  American 
citizen  under  the  one  or  other  of  these  categories  of  sceptics.  We  rather 
would  be  inclined  to  think,  that  while  he  was  in  what  he  calls  his  sceptic 
condition  of  mind,  he  was  living  in  that  wavering  state  of  mental  indif. 
ference,  in  which,  without  a  positive  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  religion 
of  revelation,  the  clearest  and  strongest  processes  of  reasoning  on  the  sub. 
ject  may  be  set  before  the  mind^  and  even  studied  as  an  intellectual 
exercise,  without  producing  any  serious  impression, — ^any  practical  effect 
We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  thousands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
such  a  character^  who  may  be  met  with  everywhere,  who  occasionally 
go  to  churches,  and  hear  sermons,  and  relish  them  if  there  is  anything 
attractive,  and  may,  like  our  author  in  his  sceptic  state,  read  Butler, 
and  Paley,  and  Ch^mers,  &c,  and  yet  be  as  indifferent  and  sceptical  ai 
before.  They  may  say,  like  our  author,  that  they  think  thanaelvefl 
willing  to  be  convinced,  but  the  real  truth  is,  that  their  minds  are  in 
such  an  apathetic,  or  quiescent,  or  sleepy  state,  that  they  are  not  in  a 
condition  in  which  conviction  or  persuasion  is  a  matter  of  moral  possibi- 
lity, or  at  least  of  moral  probability. 

These  may  be  considered  as  very  obvious  or  trite  remarks ;  neither 
would  we  have  made  them,  had  not  the  author's  whole  bearing  produced 
on  our  minds  the  conviction,  that,  previously  to  his  engaging  in  serious 
inquiry,  his  mind  was  in  this  adiaphorous  state  in  regard  to  the  para- 
mount claims  of  Christianity  upon  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  atten- 
tion  of  man.  He  does  not  inform  us  what  roused  him  out  of  his  dreamy 
scepticism,  or  made  him  turn  his  mind  in  active  and  reflective  investi- 
gation into  the  subject.  It  may  have  been  a  serious  fnend,  as  he  hints 
of  such  an  one  having  recommended  him  to  read  books ;  it  may  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  evaporating  of  the  idle  fumes  of  youthful  presump- 
tion or  superior  wisdom ;  it  may  have  been  some  of  those  serious  wamings, 
which  the  death  of  friends,  or  personal  sufferings,  or  sickness,  very  fre- 
quently bring  to  make  men  at  last  reflect  that  life  and  time,  and  death 
and  eternity,  are  subjects  about  which  all  of  us  ought  some  time  or  other 
to  have  our  mind  settled  upon  solid  principles.  When  the  study  is 
commenced  in  such  an  earnest  spirit  as  this>  and  with  a  serious  desire 
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to  be  Mktisfied  us  to  the  truth  of  revelation,  we  say  that  its  nature  and 
its  evidence  are  such  that  there  can  be  only  one  result,  and  one  o(mclur 
sion  to  which  the  investigation  must  lead.  In  multitudes  of  cases,  per-> 
haps  in  every  case  of  the  kind,  the  conviction  may  flash  at  once  on  the 
mind,  like  the  discovery  of  a  sublime  truth  in  science,  or  a  beautiful 
truth  in  mathematics,  while  the  process  by  which  the  mind  evolves  the 
language  or  the  steps  of  the  evidence,  or  collects  and  arranges  them,  or 
sets  them  down  on  paper,  may  require  months  or  years. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  this  author  gradually 
anived  at  the  construction  of  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation." 
When  he  began  to  think  seriously,  he  did  not  return  to  those  books  of 
evidences  which  he  had  previously  read  without  any  good  effect,  because 
his  mind  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  affected ;  but  he  went  to  the  volume  of 
revelation  itself,  and  read  it  as  its  own  b€»t  witness,  as  likely  to  contain 
within  itself  the  materials  of  its  own  best  evidence.  Others  have  done 
the  same  in  all  ages,  from  the  days  of  the  early  apologists  for  Chnstianity, 
whose  minds  were  trained  to  the  process  of  reasoning  in  the  porch  and 
the  gardens  of  Aoademus,  to  the  days  of  Lyttleton  and  Soane  Jenyna. 
We  do  not  say  that  one  of  those  writers  grounded  their  convictions  upon 
insufficient  evidence.  We  do  not  say  that  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them 
taken  together,  exhausted  the  whole  evidence,  or  digested  it  into  a  system 
of  divine  philosophy,  or  made  it  so  perfect  that  nothing  can  be  added. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  of  an  eloquent  and  powerful  writer  of  the  author's 
country,  that  the  more  Christianity  is  developed  in  its  adaptations  to  all 
the  various  circumstances  and  relations  of  society,  in  all  its  stages  of 
progress  and  degrees  of  civilisation,  so  much  the  more  will  it  prove  itself 
divinely  contrived  by  infinite  wisdom  for  the  perfection  of  man.  We  do 
not  quarrel,  then,  with  this  author}for  the  course  of  proof  which  he  follows, 
or  the  name  which  he  gives  to  his  book.  It  is  valuable  in  this  respect, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  multiftjious  ways  by  which  a  serious  inquirer  may  come 
to  satisfy  himself.  Were  it  altogether  original  in  the  conception,  and 
in  the  process  of  evolving  his  demonstration,  or  showing  his  philosophy, 
we  would  not  wonder  at  it ;  we  would  only  say  it  is  another  proof  of 
the  analogy  between  the  boundless  richness  of  the  works  of  revelation 
and  the  works  of  creation.  In  the  one  and  the  other,  discoveries  may 
be  made  of  brighter  and  more  glorious  views  for  countless  generations  to 
come,  and  yet  we  may  then  only  be  beginning  to  see  something  of  the 
vastness,  the  completeness,  and  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the.  plan  in 
both. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  do  not  believe  that?,the 
process  of  argument  followed  by  our  author  was  that  by  which  he  brought 
his  mind,  previously  in  a  state  of  scepticism  or  unbelief,  into  one  of  sincere 
conviction ;  or  that  he  was  a  theoretical  unbeliever  until  he  brought  the 
series  of  hb arguments  to  a  close.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  history  of 
redemption,  as  a  plan  devised  and  superintended  by  divine  wisdom  and 
providence,  in  the  various  modes  of  its  dispensations  or  developments,  is 
a  very  satisfactory  way  of  proving  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  human 
contrivance.  Any  one  who  is  able  or  willing  to  trace  it  out  in  all  its 
bearings  and  eras,  must  have  his  mind  confirmed  in  this  belief;  and  the 
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more  he  itudies  it  in  nil  its  yet  aiideteeted%uid  untfaought  of  adoptationi 
as  they  are  daily  arising,  will  find  his  convictions  hecone  stronger  and 
more  incapable  of  being  moved  on  the  point.     Peter^  and  IVuil,  and  Ste- 
phen, in  their  speeches  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  most  frequently  made  use 
of  this  plain  method  of  proof.     Each  of  the  four  gospels  is  a  specimen  of 
it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  each  in  a  peculiar  way.     The  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews,  with  peculiarities  adapted  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  whom  the  apostle  wishes  to  persuade^  are  bean* 
tlful  and  perfect  models,  if  we  may  venture  to  make  use  of  such  language, 
of  this  kind  of  argument.     In  the  one  case  the  whole  history  and  expe- 
rience of  heathen  human  nature  are  appealed  to,  and  adduoed  to  prove 
the  necessity  and  suitableness  of  the  scheme  of  the  gospel  as  a  divine  r^ 
medy.     In  the  other,  the  whole  of  the  preparatory  dispensation,  in  all 
its  framework  and  in  all  its  aspects,  is  adduced  to  show  that  it  was  in* 
tended  to  have,  and  must  have,  its  full  evolution  in  the  same  Gospel ; 
that  without  such  a  consummation  it  was  incomplete,  material,  beggariy, 
adapted  to  children  yet  to  be  instructed  by  a  slow  and  gradual  pecess, 
and  therefore  imperfect.     Now  these,  we  say,  are  examples  of  ^e  mo- 
dem inductive  mode  of  proof.     We  do  not  say  that  the  learned  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  was  trained  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus,  or  Athens,  or  Alex- 
andria,  or  even  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  to  practise  a  mode  of  reasoning 
different  from  the  theoretic  of  Aristotle,  or  the  idealism  of  Plato ;  but  we 
do  venture  to  say  that  he  has  set  before  us  two  aspects,  and  two  appli- 
cations, of  the  '  philosophy  of  the  plan  of  salvation/     Laying  aside  for 
the  time  the  assumption,  that  there  can  be  no  fallacy  in  his  principles, 
and  no  error  in  his  reasoning,  we  may  assert,  without  reflecting  any  dis- 
paragement on  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  American  citisen,  that  thej 
are  as  perfect  specimens  of  conclusive  reasoning,  and  as  striking  exposi- 
tions of  the  philosophy  and  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  as  those  <»  this 
author  of  the  new  world. 

We  would  be  sorry  to  be  suspected  of  bantering  or  trifling  upon  such 
a  subject,  or  of  being  capable  of  doing  so.  We  have  no  objection  that 
our  American  Iwetfiien  should  untremmel  themselves  of  the  old  fetters  of 
the  schools,  when  these  cramp  and  confine  the  intellect  We  have  no 
objection  that  they  should  cast  aside  effete  and  anile  forms  of  eonven- 
tional  prosing  and  twaddle,  which  have  been  too  common  in  religioos 
books,  from  Papias  down  to  many  Papists  and  Protestants  in  our  own 
day.  We  shall  be  rejoiced  to  see  them  follow  out  in  intellectual  matten 
their  own  fovourite  national  maxim  of '  going  a-head.'  We  have  a  kind 
of  a  notion  that  it  may  be  some  generations  hence,  and  that  when  the 
national  nund  shall  have  been  fully  '  feathered  and  fledged,'  it  will  be 
able  for  a  bolder  heavenward  flight  than  it  has  yet  taken,  or  shown  it- 
self capable  of  taking.  America  has  produced  men  of  great  power  of  in- 
tellect,  but  all  of  them  are  cast  in  the  mould,  and  have  sucked  th)B  intel- 
lectual milk,  of  the  old  world.  Their  Icarian  flights  have  been  taken 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  Daedalion  wings  of  their  fother,  and  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  of  men,  that,  in  the  juvenile  buoyancy  of  their 
soaring,  they  should  occasionally,  or  frequently,  encounter  the  Icsrisn 
Jatei  and  plunge  headlong.     It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  teach  men  who  are 
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yerj  aelf.confident>  and  muoh  inclined  to  pride^  to  learn  to  be  humble, 
to  know  their  weakness,  as  the  best  or  only  way  to  become  strong.  We 
scarcely  know  whether  in  this  respect  we  are  entitled  to  say  of  our  trans- 
Atlantic  brethren^  even  that  they  have  the  '  pride  that  apes  humility,  or 
that  they  are  in  the  condition  of  the  youth  whose  ideas  are  beginning  to 
expand,  and  enable  him  to  move  without  intellectual  leading-strings, 
only  wishing^  as  Young  sarcastically  remarks,  that  '  their  Others  were 
more  wise.'  We  will  not  follow  out  the  rest  of  the  trite  quotation,  but 
hope  that  they  will  yet  learn  to  bring  down  the  '  high  thoughts  and 
'proud  imaginations  that  exalt  themselves/  When  they  shall  do  this, 
and  know  themselves,  if  human  nature  in  such  circumstances  as  theirs,  or 
in  any  circumstances,  is  capable  of  knowing  itself,  and  estimating  itself 
aright,  if  they  commence  aright  and  start  lair,  and  beware  of  the  moral 
intoxication  to  which  we  have  alluded,  they  may  be  prepared  to  run  a 
career,  and  take  a  flight  onward  and  upward,  &i  more  transcendental 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  taken  by  the  uninspired  human  intel- 
lect. We  hope  this,  we  expect  it,  we  know  at  least  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  a  probable  perfectibility  in  the  nature  of  man,  though  disrupted 
and  disorderly,  and  there  are  the  exhaustless  means  of  progress  within 
his  reach.  It  is  possible,  and  men  in  communities  and  nations  must 
believe  it  to  be  so  before  they  make  the  attempt.  Our  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  a  sufficient  degree  of  self-confidence  to 
believe  that,  in  almost  everything,  they  have  already  started  from  the 
vantage-ground,  which  all  the  past  experience  and  observation  of  six 
tbouscmd  years  have  recorded  and  methodised  for  them.  Future  ages 
will  know  whether  the  *  go  a-head'  be  the  blundering  haste  of  rash  in- 
experience, or  the  confident  exercise  of  proved  strength  and  disciplined 
wisdom* 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  reading  this  book,  and  we 
have  now  to  substantiate  their  accuracy,  as  we  think  we  can  easily  do, 
by  laying  before  our  readers,  the  line  of  proof  followed  by  the  author  of 
the  ^  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.'  The  general  positions  or 
postulates  of  his  moral  philosophy  of  human  nature,  are  these : — 

^  Man  is  a  religions  being — ^he  will  wonhip.  B^  worshipping,  he  be- 
comes assimilated  to  the  moral  character  of  toe  object  whicn  he  worships. 
The  Gods  of  the  worship  of  all  nations  were  patrons  and  examples  of  sen- 
suality and  crime  of  all  kinds.  There  were  do  means  within  the  reach  of 
human  power  or  wisdom,  by  which  man  could  extricate  himself  from  the 
evil  of  idolatry,  either  by  an  immediate  or  jprogressive  series  of  efforts.'' 

The  problem  to  be  wrought  out,  then,  is  this, — ''  Man  must  be  de. 
livered  from  this  evil  influence  by  means  adapted  to  his  nature  and  cir. 
cumstances — that  is,  by  placing  a  pure  object  of  worship  before  him, 
and  that  presented  with  such  a  power  as  to  counteract  the  antagonist 
corrupt  influence." 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  the  plan  of  deliverance  was  to 
be  constructed,  or  rather  the  ground-work,  in  confusion  and  ruin;  upon 
which  a  philosophical  system  was  to  be  erected.  The  author  takes  up 
his  subject-matter  of  proof  at  that  advanced  period  of  its  history,  wheti  the 
Israelites  were  in  the  bondage  of  £gypt,  and  increased  to  the  nuiMbei-s 
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of  a  nation.  "  Here  they  were  so  placed  as  to  be  united  as  one  people, 
bound  together,  like  the  American  States,  when  they  were  struggling 
for  their  liberty.  They  are  represented  as  without  knowledge  of,  or 
attachment  to,  any  system  or  form  of  government.  In  relation  to 
knowledge  of  any  kind,  their  mind  was  almost  a  tabula  raea.  But  msn, 
as  presently  constituted,  cannot  believe  that  a  reli^on  has  a  divine 
origin,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  miracles.  The  miracles  of  Egypt 
were  designed,  as  a  progressive  series,  to  prove  that  J^ovah  was  the 
only  true  God.  This  was  done,  and  then  the  affections  of  the  nation 
were  gained  by  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage."  Then  we  have  the 
authors  theory  of  inculcating  on  the  talnda  raea  of  the  Hebrew  mind, 
abstract  ideas  of  holiness  and  morality,  of  which,  from  the  material  chanc 
ter  of  their  language,  he  conceives  they  must  have  been  totally  ignorant. 
*'  This  was  done  by  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  worship  instituted  on 
Sinai.  In  the  same  manner  was  the  idea  of  God's  justice,  or  the  evil  of 
sin,  communicated  by  penalties  annexed  to  transgression  of  positive  laws, 
and  ideas  of  mercy,  by  the  consent  to  transfer  the  punishment,  in  certain 
cases,  to  the  head  of  the  sacrificed  animal." 

These  are  the  elements  of  the  *  philosophy"  by  which  the  author  satis- 
fies himself,  that  principles  sufl^cient  to  counteract  all  the  corrupting 
effects  of  idolatry  were  impressed  on  the  national  robd  of  the  Israelites. 
But  it  was  only  an  elementary  system,  they  were  only  a  model  nation 
on  a  small  scale,  a  kind  of  Normal  School,  in  which  an  infantile  and  in* 
troductory  trainmg  was  necessary,  and  therefore  adopted.  But  how  wss 
the  system  to  be  perfected,  how  was  it  to  be  rendered  univenal  ?  With 
them,  and  as  it  was,  it  could  be  only  local  and  limited.  After  they  had 
been  purified  of  idolatry  and  its  abominations,  and  instructed  as  school- 
maJBters  for  the  rest  of  the  families  of  mankind,  they  were  scattered 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  prepare  them  for  a  purer  worship 
and  morality.  But  when  Jesus  Christ  at  last  exhibited  the  perfect 
model  of  human  nature,  the  whole  firame-work  of  the  old  econopay  was 
destroyed.  The  medium  of  conveying  such  instruction  as  was  neces- 
sary, is  in  such  a  model  character,  and  by  language  which  man  can  under- 
stand.  He  shews,  by  an  examination  of  the  character  of  Christ  in  the 
points  of  humility,  of  righteousness,  of  benevolence,  as  the  true  sources 
of  happiness,  that  it  was  perfect.  This  whole  scheme  of  the  philosophy 
of  salvation  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  soul  by  faith,  which  gov^ns 
the  conscience  and  affections.  The  self-denial  and  suffering,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  us  from  expected  or  certain  misery,  are  the  means 
continued  to  produce  faith  and  affectionate  obedience.  They  are  as 
powerful  in  the  moral,  as  the  physical  law  of  attraction  is  in  the  mate- 
rial world.  From  its  nature,  and  the  nature  of  man,  this  plan  is  calcu. 
lated  to  be  universal,  and  the  human  means  of  prayer,  praise,  preach- 
ing,  and  the  divine  means,  in  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  are  calculated  to 
produce  the  designed  effect. — The  concluding  chapter  gives  a  few  instan- 
ces of  the  salutary  effects  of  faith  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals  brought 
under  its  influence ;  and  his  closing  words  are — '*  The  religion  of  the  Bible 
is  from  God,  and  divinely  adapted  to  pi-oduce  the  greatest  present  and 
eternal  spiritual  good  of  the  human  family ;  and  if  any  one  should 
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doubt  its  divme  origin^  still,  be  the  origin  of  the  gospel  where  it  inay> 
in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  the  demonstration  is  conclusive — that  it  is 
the  only  religion  possible  for  man,  in  order  to  perfect  his  nature,  and 
restore  his  lapsed  powers  to  harmony  and  holiness/' 

This  is  an  analysis  of  '  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.'  It 
is  as  fiill  as  our  limits  permit,  and  as  fair  as  we  can  make  it.  We  have 
beard  that  this  book  has  produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  reading 
public  ;  that  it  is  considered  as  a  powerful  and  original  treatise,  worthy 
to  be  classed  along  with  Butler's  Amdogtf,  and  the  works  of  the  great 
minds  in  English  theolo^cal  literature.  We  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  form  any  such  high  estimate  of  the  work.  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
author  shews  some  ingenuity  in  his  reasoning,  and  that  the  various  steps 
are  consecutive  and  conclusive  from  the  premises.  The  author  states, 
that  it  has  produced  a  favourable  change  in  the  views  of  several  sceptics 
of  intelligence,  into  whose  hands  it  was  put.  We  do  not  doubt  the  fact. 
We  grant  that  it  is  written  in  a  way  csdculated  to  make  such  men  re- 
flect, and  the  author's  own  experience  shews  him,  that  when  he  began 
to  reflect,  and  read  the  Bible  itself  with  serious  attention,  the  result 
was,  a  conviction  that  the  whole  was  one  plan,  and  that  it  must  have 
had  a  divine  origin.  We  never  doubted,  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
eyery  man  who  will  do  so  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Making 
the  supposition  that  the  Bible  is  the  work  of  the  divine  wisdom,  the 
d  priori  inference  we  would  draw  is,  that  it  must  be  its  own  best  wit- 
ness— must  contain  within  itself  a  proof  or  demonstration  of  its  origin. 
Another  striking  and  great  fact  is,  that  the  number  of  books  written  to 
prove  that  divine  audiority^  by  men  of  such  different  modes  of  thinking, 
and  who  have  all  taken  views,  more  or  less  different,  of  the  evidence 
which  was  conclusive  with  them,  shews  that  the  Bible  is  instinct  and 
p^'vaded  with  a  light  and  a  power  of  its  own,  and  will  communicate 
these  wherever,  and  in  whatever  way,  men  approach  it  with  minds  ready 
and  prepcued  to  receive  them.  This  little  treatise  is  another  proof  to  the 
same  effect ;  and,  perhaps,  we  would  have  not  taken  the  trouble  of  review- 
ing it,  had  it  not  come  before  us  with  such  very  high  professions. — "  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation  :"  The  very  title  bears,  that  the 
author  supposes  that  he  has  entered  into  the  council-chamber  of  divine 
wisdom,  and  has  discovered  and  evolved  the  whole  of  the  reasons  and 
motives,  if  we  may  use  such  expressions,  which  influenced  the  eternal 
wisdom  in  the  various  stages  of  the  economies  of  his  providential  govern- 
ment of  this  world.  We  question  whether  prophet  or  apostle,  or  ange- 
lic intelligence  of  the  highest  order,  would  venture  to  assume  to  himself 
such  a  privilege.  We  know  that  they  profess  only  to  know  in  part,  and 
see  through  a  glass  darkly — we  know  that  the  plan  bears  on  the  face  of 
it  that  it  is  only  in  progress,  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  its 
philosophy  will  not  be  fully  understood  till  the  close  of  its  history,  and 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  We  have  every  reason,  then,  to  object 
most  seriously  to  the  assumption  or  presumption  which  the  title  bears 
on  its  &oe.  Not  that  we  would  put  unnecessary  trammels  on  human 
intellect,  or  limit  human  inquiry  on  this  awful  subject.  God  has  set  his 
own  revealed  wisdom  before  us,   in  its  progressive  development,  as  he 
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has  set  his  works  of  material  creation  before  us — ^he  has  g^ven  us  &cul- 
ties  to  be  improved  to  an  unknown  and  unlimited  extent  bj  exercise 
upon  both.  But  while  we  are  encouraged  and  invited  to  exercise  them 
with  all  energy^  the  more  childlike  diffidence  we  feel  in  our  own  weak- 
ness, and  the  narrowness  of  our  own  powers  of  vision  to  survey  the 
whole,  and  conclude  as  to  the  very  design  of  the  all. wise  Author,  and 
the  very  course  he  followed,  and  the  end  he  had  in  view,  the  more 
likely  will  we  be  to  avoid  &lling  into  serious  mistakes. 

The  author  thinks  he  has  systematised  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible  in 
a  way  that  had  never  been  thought  of  before,  and  on  a  plan  that  exhausts 
the  subject,  and  sets  it  for  ever  in  the  only  correct  light.  It  will  not 
take  much  labour  to  shew  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  his  argument  that 
is  not  new,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  fiu-  from  being  true. 

We  have  no  serious  objection  to  his  primary  positions,  that  man  is  a 
religious  being,  and  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulate  his  character  in 
act  by  the  attributes  which  he  believes  belong  to  the  being  or  beings 
which  he  worships.  One  of  the  Roman  dramatists  puts  such  an  argu- 
ment as  this  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  dissolute  characters,  quid  ego 
homuneiOf  ut  non  moBckut  aut  ebrius  aim,  cum  pater  deum  atque  homi- 
num,  &c.  But  we  hold  that  it  is  not  a  settled  point,  whether  the  be- 
lief of  a  superior  being,  who  has  power  to  punish  or  reward  man,  is  an 
original  and  innate  principle,  or  a  tradition  derived  from  the  first  of  the 
race.  It  is  unnecessary  to  question  the  fisu^t,  however,  as  the  belief  it- 
self  is  nearly  universal,  and  some  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  worship  a 
matter  of  corresponding  universality.  But  were  we  to  adduce  any  proof 
that  the  fact  of  man's  character,  being  necessarily  influenced  by  that  of 
the  Gods  he  worships,  was  not  a  discovery,  we  would  find  it  in  every 
book  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  We  have  nothing  to  object 
to  the  reasoning  on  this  point,  in  so  far  as  the  soundness  of  the  argu- 
ment is  concerned,  though  we  say  that  it  has  been  &r  more  strongly 
brought  out  in  many  authors  than  by  the  American. 

The  next  fact  or  position,  that  *  man  had  no  means  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  evil  of  idolatry  by  any  efforts  of  his  own/  is  no  dis- 
covery of  a  new  link  or  slip  in  the  argument.  We  venture  to  say,  that 
there  is  not  a  pulpit  in  Christendom  since  the  days  of  the  aposUes,  in 
which  the  hearers  have  not  been  taught  age  after  age  the  necessity  of 
a  divine  revelation  to  enlighten,  and  of  a  divine  inteiference  to  deliver 
them  ;  and  as  surely  we  know  of  no  system  of  theology  or  treatise  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  topic  is  not  <&scus8ed  in  one 
shape  or  another.  So  much  for  the  facts  or  principles  which  the  author 
lays  down  as  the  ground- work  of  his  essay.  They  are  such  staple  ele- 
ments or  common-places  on  the  subject,  that  we  think  it  unneo^sary  to 
be  more  particular  in  proof  than  a  bare  assertion  that  such  is  the  case. 
In  carrying  out  his  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  salvation, 
the  author  expresses  himself  much  dissatisfied  with  the  '  false  philoso- 
phy  written  concerning  the  subject  of  miracles' — we  are  lefl  to  guess 
whether  by  friends  or  foes,  and  he  proposes  to  set  it  in  a  new  and  more 
convincing  light.  He  sets  out  with  the  *  following  ttatement :'  (we  think 
the  author's  terms  for  abBtract  pn^ositions  particulariy  inaccurate  or  un- 
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(elicitotia,  calling  theoretical  assertions,  which  must  be  substantiated  by 
a  statement  of  facts,  by  the  name  of  fiusts  and  statements;  but  we  let  it 
pass  with  the  remark,  that  one  who  holds  himself  to  be  so  mathemati- 
cally irrefinagable  in  argument,  should  be  somewhat  more  correct  in  his 
terminology) — *  the  following  statement  is  true  beyond  contradiction. 
Man  cannot,  in  the  present  constitution- of  his  mind,  believe  that  religion 
has  a  divine  origin,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  miracles.'  Now,  our 
readers  will  observe,  that  this  assertion,  which  is  set  down  as  a  '  first 
truth,'  is  directly  inconsistent  with  the  author's  leading  &ct,  that 
'man  is  a  religious  being,  and  will  worship,  independently  of 
any  revelation,  or  of  any  mii-acle  to  convince  him  that  there  is  a  God 
who  ought  to  be  worshipped.'  We  will  set  it  down,  however,  to  the  in- 
accumcy  of  the  vmter's  thinking,  or  the  looseness  of  his  phraseology. 
We  suppose  he  means  that  men  who  worship,  however  idolatrously  and 
abaunjly,  and  believe,  however  falsely,  will  not  be  convinced  of  the  fal- 
sity of  their  belief  and  the  absurdity  of  their  conduct,  without  the  evi. 
dence  of  miracles  produced  for  that  purpose.  But  our  space  does  not 
allow  u»  to  analyze  his  argument  from  miracles,  or  to  show  how  others 
have  put  it  in  a  stronger  light  than  he  has.  All  that  we  have  to  say  is, 
that  though  his  propositions  had  been  more  logically  blameless,  and  il- 
lustrated with  more  clearness  and  power  of  reasoning,  there  would  have 
been  no  new  contribution  to  the  argument  on  the  point.  He  passes  by 
altogether,  or  at  least  alludes  only  incidentally,  by  way  of  illustration, 
to  the  argument  from  the  great  system,  or  rather  series  of  systems  of 
prophecy,  which  have  ever  appeared,  and  must  appear,  to  every  mind 
capable  of  reasoning,  the  most  convincing  and  accumulating  of  all  proofs, 
that  the  religion  therewith  connected  and  therein  embodied  is  an  •ema- 
nation of  infinite  and  divine  intelligence.  We  cannot  see  anything  new 
or  particularly  striking  in  the  proofs  he  brings  of  the  Messiahship  of  the 
Saviour — of  his  character,  as  adapted  to  raise  and  purify  that  of  man — 
of  his  rejection  and  crucifixion  by  the  Jews,  because  they  did  not  find 
in  him  the  person  they  expected — of  the  means  establish^  to  make  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  universally  known,  and  the  suitableness  of  these 
&r  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view.  Any  one  who  looks  at  the 
analysts  we  have  given,  vnll  see  that  there  is  nothing  new  produced  on 
any  of  these  topics ;  and  we  think  that,  if  he  had  read  with  candour  and 
with  unpreoccupied  mind  many  admirable  books  by  authors  both  of  the 
old  and  new  world  on  these  topics,  he  would  have  found  that  his  ovm 
views  had  been  long  ago  anticipated  and  set  in  as  strong  a  light.  If  he 
has  read  those  books,  and  was  not  convinced  by  them,  we  must  say  that 
It  was  not  because  there  vtras  not  the  clearest  light  and  the  most  demon- 
strative reason  to  be  found  there,  but  because  his  mind  at  the  time  was 
not  prepared  to  admit  the  light  or  feel  the  force  of  the  demonstmtion. 
We  have  no  objections  to  his  preferring  his  own  views^  and  the  process 
of  reasoning  by  which  he  has  shut  himself  up  in  the  faith  by  what  ap- 
pears to  him  a  peifect  demonstration,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  '  a  series  of  in- 
dependent demonstrations.'  This,  we  believe,  is  generally,  or  almost 
universally,  the  case  with  every  one  who  writes  a  book  or  constructs  a 
systenu    In  such  a  case  as  his,  it  is  generally  done  to  confirm  the  mind 
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in  a  foregone  condtision.  We  trust  that  nothing  will  i^in  shake  his 
mind  iirom  its  stedfastness.  Wo  trust  that  the  book  may  do  good  to 
those  who  have  not  time — it  may  be,  have  not  ability — ^to  study  and 
appreciate  more  perfect  and  elaborate  treatises.  Though  his  little  volume 
is  stereotyped^  we  may  venture  to  hope  that^  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  othera^  he  will  yet  correct  it^  and  supply  its  great  deficiencies, 
correct  its  inaccuracies,  and  remove  from  it  a  number  of  false  assump- 
tions which  we  will  now  take  the  liberty  to  point  out. 

It  wHl  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  author^s  argument  is  taken  from 
a  historical  survey  of  God's  interposition  with  the  government  of  roan, 
or  a  connected  view  of  the  successive  dispensations  in  which  he  made 
himself  known,  and  revealed  his  purposes  of  salvation.  This,  we  have 
always  thought,  was  a  very  important  and  striking  way  of  viewing  the 
subject.  It  was  partially  done  by  Edwards,  in  his  '  History  of  Re- 
demption,' and  by  other  authors  who  have  written,  both  before  and  since, 
on  the  old  economy.  Our  author  quotes  Coleridge  as  saying  that '  The 
Levitical  economy  is  an  enigma  yet  to  be  solved.'  He  believes  that  he 
has  solved  the  enigma— has  penetrated  the  depth  of  the  Divine  design, 
and  has  unravelled  the  philosophy  of  the  system^  and  ofiera  the  due  to 
others,  which  led  him  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  his  scepticism.  Here  is  the 
character  which  he  gives  of  the  Hebrews^  as  they  were  increasing  into  a 
nation  in  Egypt : — 

"  If  the  Jews  were  to  be  recipients  of  new  instruction — to  obey  new  laws, 
and  to  sustain  new  institutions,  it  would  be  desirable  that  their  minds,  so  &r 
as  possible,  should  be  in  the  condition  of  new  material,  occupied  by  little 
previous  knowledge,  and  by  no  national  prejudices  against  or  in  fkvoui  of 
governmental  forms  and  systems.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  habit 
of  obedience  had  been  acquired.  They  had  no  national  predilectioiis  or  pro- 
judices  arising  from  past  experience.  In  relation  to  knowledge  of  any  kind, 
their  mind  was  almost  a  taXmia  rtua.  They  were  as  new  material  prepaied 
to  receive  the  moulding  of  a  master-hand  and  the  impress  of  a  goveming 
mind.'* 

This  certainly  is  an  original  view  to  take  of  the  subject— -it  is  the  view 
upon  which  the  whole  almost  of  our  author's  reasoning  is  founded,  and 
the  philosophy  of  his  plan  constructed,  but  it  is  nearly  as  &r  as  possibfe 
from  being  correct  in  fact.  We  leam^  in  chapter  iv.,  p.  42,  Sec,  what 
he  means  by  the  national  mind  being  a  blank  sheet — ^that '  their  minds 
were  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge  of  God  and  human  duty>  about  to  take 
the  first  step  in  their  progress*'  In  a  future  chi^ter  he  represents  them, 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  as  totally  destitute,  and  necessarily  so, 
fix)m  the  material  character  of  their  language  of  every  abstract  idea. 
According  to  him  they  had,  and  could  have,  no  idea  of  the  holiness  and 
purity  of  God,  and  none  of  what  this  meant  in  man.  They  had  no 
idea,  and  could  have  none>  of  his  justice^  or  of  the  demerit  of  on,  and  its 
hatefulness  to  God.  They  could,  therefore,  have  no  conception  of  mercji 
or  of  the  need  of  pardon^  or  of  the  substitution  of  an  innocent  victim  for 
a  guilty  transgressor,  who  was  to  be  passed  by.  We  need  scarcely  tise 
any  process  of  argument  from  the  facts  of  the  sacred  volume,  to  prove  what 
a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  history  and  economy  of  Ood  this  is.   What 
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m  fact  was  the  whole  past  history  of  the  dealings  of  Ood  with  their  &- 
thers,  and  with  the  world,  but  the  most  emphatic  and  practical  insti'uc  ' 
tion  on  these  very  points  f  Did  they  not  know  the  great  fuct^  that  God 
had  condemned  idl  mankind  to  death  and  suffering  for  the  sin  of  their 
first  parents  ?  Had  they  not  often  heard  of  the  sin  and  atheism  of  the 
old  world,  and  of  the  destruction  of  all  its  inhabitants  by  the  flood  ?  Did 
they  not  get  a  lesson  in  regard  to  the  evil  of  idolatry  in  the  dispersion  at 
Babel,  in  the  call  of  Abraham  from  the  land  of  idolaters,  in  the  doom  of 
the  idolatrous  Canaanites  ?  Did  they  not  know  of  the  destruction  of 
the  wicked  cities  of  the  plain,  of  the  rejection  of  Esau  for  his  profanity  f 
Did  they  not  possess,  even  from  the  very  first  of  time,  the  rite  of  sacri. 
fice,  and  know  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  1  In 
short,  the  whole  system  of  ideas,  of  which  this  author  declares  them  ne- 
cessarily ignorant,  till  they  were  set  before  them,  and  pressed  home  on 
their  minds,  by  the  ritual  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Sinai,  had  been  taught 
them  since  the  very  first.  The  rite  of  sacrifice  was  not  then  for  the  first 
time  communicated  to  them,  or  its  symbolical  import  explained.  It  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  practised  by  them  and  all  other  nations, 
with  the  traditionary  belief,  however  perverted  or  diverted  from  its  true 
object  among  the  idolatrous  nations,  that  the  mercy  and  favour  of  the 
gods  whom  they  worshipped  was  thereby  propitiated.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
pensation  of  Sinai  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  great  manifestations,  in 
a  progressive  and  expanding  series,  which  God  had  already  made  of  the 
principles  of  his  moral  government  of  the  world.  In  its  principles,  and 
in  its  details,  it  was  more  particular  and  more  perfect  than  any  that  had 
gone  before,  because  it  was  designed  to  characterize  and  separate  the  de- 
scendants of  '  the  friend  of  God,  and  &ther  of  the  faithful,'  henceforth 
from  every  other  people,  as  a  model  people,  consecrated  to  Grod  as  th(^r 
present  sovereign,  their  elected  king,  who  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Their  bondage  in  Eg]^>t,  we  hold,  was  designed  for  a  much  higher  ob- 
ject than  merely  to  bind  them  together  as  a  people  "  by  interest,  feel 
ings,  hopes,  fears,  by  bondage,  and  by  faith/'  Among  other  objects,  it 
was  designed  to  make  known  to  them  the  vanity  as  well  as  abomination 
of  idolatry,— to  make  them  know  that  God  was  the  ruler  of  all  nations. 
It  was  to  give  the  learned  and  civilized  nation  of  the  sons  of  Ham  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  character  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God — 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  Had  our  author  reflected,  that,  in  the  course 
uf  their  history  and  discipline,  this  model  people  were  brought  into  most 
intimate  contact  of  a  similar  kind,  and  evidently  for  similar  objects,  with 
all  the  great  empires  of  the  civilized  world,  when  they  were  in  the  splen- 
dour of  their  power,  and  the  greatest  advance  in  their  knowledge,  in 
succession, — of  the  race  of  Shem,  as  well  as  of  the  bolder  and  more  en- 
tei-prising  race  of  Japhet  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  he 
would  have  generalized  his  views  on  this  point 

We  do  not  say  that  the  material  framework  of  the  economy  of  Sinai 
was  not  intended  to  inculcate  constantly  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites 
those  ideas  and  sentiments  which  this  author  thinks  he  has  for  .the  first 
time  discovered  was  its  sole  design  to  accomplish.  It  was  intended,  as 
^very  one  who  has  thought  or  written  on  the  subject  knows,  to  digest 
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into  a  code,  and  to  perpetuate^  at  least  for  a  fixed  time^  obsenrances  of  a 
very  sacred  though  B3rmbolical  meaning,  which  had  been  long  befote 
enacted  by  the  same  authority^  but  which  the  tendency  of  man  to  de- 
generate had  begun  to  corrupt,  and  even  with  the  Isiaelites  long  after- 
wards continually  threatened,  in  opposition  to  all  instruction,  to  corrupt 
We  do  not  know  whether  Coleridge,  if  he  had  been  yet  alive,  would  have 
thought  that  the  present  author  has  solved  the  enigma  of  the  Levitical 
economy,  but  to  us  he  seems  to  have  given  a  very  meagre  solution  of  the 
philosophy  of  that  wonderful  preparatory  dispensation.    Some  of  the  ob- 
servations are  good,  and  some  of  the  theories  ingenious,  and  the  reasoning, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  correct ;  but  we  are  &r  from  thinking  that  the 
writer  has  fathomed  the  depth  of  the  true  theory  of  the  tkeocraof.    By 
this  name  that  peculiar  government  was  first  most  accurately  charaeter- 
ized  by  Josephus,  though  he,  from  not  knowing  the  subordinate  place 
which  it  held  in  the  scheme  of  universal  salvation,  was  not  prepared  to 
see  its  relation  to  the  great  economy  of  the  universal  government.    We 
should  now,  from  the  high  ground  to  which  we  are  advanced,  be  able  to 
take  a  much  more  extensive  and  accurate  view  of  the  whole  as  a  pro- 
gressive plan,  in  its  different  stages  most  wonderfully  adapted  to  ac 
complish  the  end  designed  for  the  time,  and  to  be  completed  in  the 
salvation  wrought  out  by  Him  whom  all  the  symbolical  rites  or  most  of 
them  shadowed  forth,  and  in  whom  all  of  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled. 
We  have  already  said  that  it  would  be  presimiptuous  in  man  or  angel 
to  pretend  to  have,  by  searching,  found  out  the  philosophy  of  the  plan 
of  divine  wisdom  and  power  unto  perfection.     But  it  is  set  before  us  for 
our  deepest  study,  and  we  think  that  half  a  dozen  of  theories,  as  philo- 
sophical as  this  American  one,  in  regard  to  the  unity  and  bearing  of  the 
whole,  might  be  drawn  up.     We  shall  try  to  give  an  example  of  such  a 
scheme^  as  briefly  as  we  can,  and  so  conclude. 

We  venture  to  lay  down  these  general  propositions,  which  we  think 
capable  of  historic  proof.  The  strong  tendency  of  Men  man,  after  the 
elements  of  sin  wrought  corruption  within  him,  was  to  deify  himaelf, 
and  to  live  without  God,  and  seek  his  happiness  without  him.  This 
was  speedily  manifested  in  the  firat  ages  of  the  world,  by  the  wicked 
race  of  Cain,  who  called  themselves  *  gods,  and  sons  of  gods,*  and  broke 
out  constantly  in  every  age,  and  in  most  countries  after  the  flood,  even 
till  the  times  of  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome,  when  the  ablest  of 
her  writers  were  willing  to  hold  their  emperor  presem  divus.  This  first 
wayward  tendency  was  terribly  checked  by  the  flood,  which  was  sent  to 
prove  that  God  ruled  in  the  world.  The  next  aberration  was  into  ido- 
latry, with  all  its  gross  sensualities.  Objects  of  this  base  worship  he- 
came  almost  innumerable  very  soon  afler  the  flood.  It  indicated  a  be- 
lief in  the  invisible,  now  inculcated,  but  at  the  same  time  a  strong  desire 
to  have  some  visible  representatives.  The  tendency  of  this  was  equally 
to  make  God  nothing  in  the  world.  How  was  this  counteracted  ?  A 
permanent  system  of  interference  was  entered  upon.  One  family  was 
chosen,^  to  be  under  the  constant  discipline  of  the  true  God.  They  were 
to  be  taught  that  He  was  ever  and  everywhere  present,  viewing  all  ac- 
tions, and  controlling  all  events.     Miracle,  and  promise,  and  prophecy, 
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ttimed  their  thoughts  and  their  &ith  habitually  to  the  distant  and  un- 
known future,  and  bound  them  in  dependance  upon  Him.  The  world 
itself  was  without  law^  without  faith,  without  knowledge.  When  that 
family  increased  into  a  nation,  they  were  separated  from  all  others ;  a 
code  of  laws,  the  first  in  truth  that  the  world  ever  knew,  was  given  to 
them  in  the  most  awful  drcumstances,  by  God  descending  and  erecting 
his  throne  upon  this  earth.  The  spirit  of  those  laws  indicates  the  dis- 
cipline requisite.  Almost  all  of  them  are  prohibitory, — terrifying  by 
the  sanction  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  immediately.  Ood  was  pre- 
sent among  them,  their  sovereign,  lawgiver,  judge.  His  royal  pavilion 
was  in  the  midst,  a  gorgeous  royal  retinue  attended,  and  royal  homage 
and  worship  was  to  be  daily  rendered,  and  more  solemnly  on  stated  days, 
commemorating  high  deeds  of  his  interference  on  their  behalf.  They 
were  located  in  the  centre  of  the  nations,  in  a  country  hedged  in  by 
mountain,  and  ocean,  and  wilderness,  which  was  commanded  to  be 
thoroughly  purified  from  all  idolatrous  pollution.  The  government  of 
heaven  was  brought  down  to  this  earth,  the  light  of  heaven's  truth  was 
set  up  as  a  beacon  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world.  For  a  thousand 
years  the  theocratic  government  was  in  exercise  in  all  its  force,  in  in- 
struction^ in  chastisement,  in  protection,  and  bestowing  every  kind  of 


But,  firom  the  very  first,  everything  connected  with  it  pointed  to  a 
perfection  that  was  to  come,  and  a  mighty  One  who  was  to  conquer  and 
hring  all  into  submission.  We  need  not  follow  out  the  historiced  exhi- 
bition and  gradual  expansion  into  a  more  and  more  spiritual  form  of 
this  scheme,  under  the  successive  revelation  of  prophets  and  inspired 
men,  who  arose,  time  afler  time ;  nor  show  how,  in  their  various  humi- 
liations, and  captivities,  and  conquests,  and  restorations,  the  Jews  were 
made  to  know  that  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  all  the  nations, — that  ido- 
latry was  the  vile  cause  of  all  evil.  We  might  shew  how  those  capti- 
vities  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  only  truth  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  over  all  the  civilized  world,  as  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the 
promised  Saviour  and  the  perfect  system  drew  near.  We  might  shew 
how  he  came,  at  the  time  when  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  loudly 
called  for  such  a  manifestation,  and  was  prepared,  by  its  progress  in 
knowledge,  and  by  the  growing  contempt  for  the  base  idolatry  which 
was  becoming  effete,  to  understand  and  receive  a  perfect  system  of  spi- 
ritual truth.  The  adaptation  of  this  to  the  wants  and  wishes,  to  the 
hopes,  and  reason,  and  necessary  faith  of  man,  could  be  easily  shewn  as 
the  full  development  of  the  expanding  system  of  preparatory  dispensa- 
tions.   We  need  not  extend  this  farther. 

Now  we  think  a  book  fully  as  philosophical,  and  entering  in  its  de. 
tails  as  deeply,  and,  we  think,  more  accurately,  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Levitical  economy,  might  be  written  on  the  above  sketch  of  heads  hur- 
riedly drawn  out.  We  could  imagine  many  other  views,  perhaps  as 
striking,  and  embodying  truths  and  probable  parts  of  the  design  of  the 
divine  plan,  and  multitudes  of  speculators  might  devise  others,  and  think 
theirs  preferable,  and  yet  there  might  be  some  or  much  truth  in  all  of 
them.    All  this  may  be  done,  and  a  system  constructed  out  of  all  of 
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them  by  a  mind  of  a  more  expan^re  lange,  and  combine  &r  more  than 
has  hitherto  been  seen  or  thought  of,  in  illustration  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  displayed  in  thu  wonderful  scheme ;  and  yet  we  might 
even  then  be  far  from  having  exhausted,  or  even  comprehended,  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Bible  as  a  plan  of  salvation.  We  designed  to 
have  ciiticized  a  number  of  other  notions  of  this  author,  which  he  calls 
"  facts  or  statements,"  but  our  limits  are  reached.  Our  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  this  book  will  be  readily  gathered  from  what  we  have  said  of 
some  of  its  leading  positions.  With  these  abatements,  and  some  others 
which  we  have  not  time  to  substantiate,  we  conclude  by  saying  that  it 
is  a  very  readable,  book.  It  is  calculated  to  do  good,  by  bringing  into  a 
short  compass  a  view,  which,  though  narrow,  and,  in  our  opinion,  par- 
ticularly defective,  yet,  so  far  as  it  does  survey  the  field  in  one  line, 
is  striking,  and  may,  we  should  hope,  induce  any  sceptic  who  reads  it, 
to  think,  and  turn  with  more  serious  thought  to  ponder  that  book, 
which  professes  to  teach  him  the  wisdom  of  the  All-wise,  and  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty  throughout  all  its  history,  and 
to  have  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  man  here  and  hereafter  as  its 
chief  object. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 


Olympus  and  its  Inhabitants  ;  a  Narrative  Sketch  of  the  Classical  Mvthology. 
With  an  Appendix.  Containing  a  Survey  of  the  Egyptian  Mytholc^  in 
its  relation  to  the  Claasical^  and  a  brief  Account  of  the  difierent  Names  and 
Attributes  of  the  Divinities,  Demi<goda,  and  Heroes.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  Aonbs  Smith.  Edited  by  John  Car- 
MICHAEL,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Classical  Masters  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh. Edinbunh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Tweeddale  Court  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Being  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  utility  and  necessity  of  such  a  work,  we 
readily  nul  a  treatise  coming  to  us  with  such  a  pled^  for  its  elegance  and 
accuracy,  as  that  of  the  two  names  which  grace  the  title-page  of  the  volume 
now  before  us.  Miss  Smith  is  known  to  all  our  readers  as  the  authoress  of 
many  beautiful  pieces  of  sentimental  poetry,  which  have  occasionally,  and 
indeed  for  years,  been  printed  in  this  jouiiial ;  and  Mr.  Carmichael  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  classical  scholar,  than  whom,  for  classical  research  and  cor- 
rect acquirements,  no  one  else  perhaps  is  entitled  to  a  higher  place.  The 
work  is  entirely  bv  Miss  Smith,  but  has  been  revised  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Carmichael ;  so  that  there  is  every  security  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
singularly  instructive,  complete,  and.  satisfactory  treatise. 

Of  the  views  which  led  to  the  publication  of  such  a  work,  and  of  the  pur- 
pose it  was  specially  intended  to  serve,  we  cannot  give  a  better  account  than 
in  the  lucid  and  elegant  words  of  its  accomplished  and  meritorious  auihoresBL 
Miss  Smith  thus  prefaces  her  treatise  : — 

^'  The  extreme  difficulty,  or  rather  total  want  of  success,  which  attended 
my  efforts  to  procure  to  some  young  friends  under  my  charge,  such  a  work 
on  the  mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  as  would  serve  to  interpret 
poetry  and  the  arts^  and  elucidate  the  study  of  ancient  history,  has  been  the 
cause  of  tlie  present  undertaking.    At  a  time  when  the  literary  market 
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seems  almost  glutted  with  works  on  this  sabject^  it  may  appear  presump- 
tuous, as  it  is  unnecessary,  to  offer  another  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
As  my  apology  for  doing  so,  I  must  say  that  I  hare,  without  any  exception^ 
found  the  mythological  works  hitherto  published  either  so  laboriously 
learned  as  to  &tigae  and  confuse  the  youthful  student^  and  indeed  to  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  classical  attainment  in  order  to  their  comprehension ; 
or  else,  so  extremely  sketi^hy  and  defective  as  to  convey  a  very  inadequate 
knowledge  of  a  study  delightful  in  itself  and  absolutely  indispensiUe  in  a 
polite  eduction.  My  object,  in  the  present  little  treatise,  is  to  avoid  both 
these  extremes,  and  to  present^  in  a  continuous  manner,  and  in  a  narrative 
form,  the  principal  features  of  the  popular  religion  of  the  two  greatest  na- 
tions of  antiquity— ft  religion  which,  while  it  was  mixed  up  with  much  that 
was  gross  and  debasing,  was  yet  so  exquisitely  poetic  and  artistic,  that  it 
appears  to  have  absorbed  all  the  imagery  which  the  mind  b  capable  of  con- 
ceiving, to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  left  the  modems  no  alternative  but  to 
lecur  to  it  for  the  illustration  of  their  poetry,  and  the  development  of  their 
art.  So  entirely  does  this  representation  coincide  with  the  fact,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  conceive  what  literature  or  the  arts  would 
be  without  their  continuallv  recurring  illusions  to  the  enchanting  allegories 
and  beautiful  myths  of  that  old  worship,  which,  with  all  its  degrading 
tendencies  and  absurdities,  contained  a  deep  wisdom,  that  ought  to  redeem 
its  votaries  from  the  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  those  who  are  '  guided  into 
all  truth '  by  the  light  of  a  Divine  Revelation. 

^  Seeing,  then,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  open  a  book — certainly  not 
to  enter  a  picture  or  sculpture  gsdlery — without  meeting  with  what  it  re- 
quires some  knowledge  of  mythology  to  understand ;  and  whereas,  up  to 
this  date,  there  is  no  work  exactly  adapted  to  provide  that  knowledge  to  the 
non-classical  scholar,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  acceptable  to  many  to  have 
this  desideratum  in  our  popular  literature  supplied.  How  JEar  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself,  remains  to  be  seen.  As  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  neither  to  the  learned  scholar  nor  to  the  antiquary,  I  have 
aimed  at  no  depth  of  research  either  in  classical  or  antiquarian  lore.  The 
yety^  nature  of  the  work,  indeed,  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  claiming  any 
merit  beyond  that  of  selection  and  arrangement ;  and  my  highest  ambition 
regarding  it  is,  that  this  selection  and  arrangement  may  be  considered  as 
judicious." 

Thus  far  an  extract  has  been  taken  from  Miss  Smith's  weU-written  but 
modest  preface.  But,  besides  the  merit  of  judicious  selection  and  arrange- 
ment claimed  for  the  work  by  its  author,  we  think  ourselves  called  on  to  say, 
that  it  is  farther  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  diction,  the  completeness 
of  its  materials,  and  the  fascination  it  is  fitted  to  throw  over  a  department  of 
study  which  has  not  always  been  treated  in  a  style  corresponding  with  its 
intrinsic  worth  and  extensive  applications.  We  believe  that  Miss  Bmith  has 
here  supplied  a  want  which  has  oeen  greatly  felt,  both  by  private  students 
and  by  the  teachers  of  academies  and  schools.  For  ourselves,  we  intend  that 
her  work  shall  be  one  of  frequent  reference  in  our  classical  readings ;  and  we 
think  justice  will  not  be  done  to  it,  if  it  is  not  speedily  placed  among  the 
most  useful  and  alluring  of  the  volumea  that  grace  the  tables  of  our  fosnion- 
abie  drawing-rooms. 

We  expect  to  have  some  future  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  contents 
and  merits  of  the  work  at  greater  l^igth.  Had  our  limits  permitted,  we 
would  willingly  have  quot^  as  specimens  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which 
the  work  has  been  executed,  the  very  satis&ctory  accounts  of  Ceres,  or  Di- 
ana, or  of  the  events  uf  the  Trojan  war— or  the  connection  between  the  my- 
thology of  Greece  and  of  Egypt.  The  casual  reader,  however,  may  in  the 
meantime  glance  over  these  articles  for  himself.    At  all  events,  we  cordicdly 
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recommend  the  work  to  the  oonsideratioD,  and,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  altK 
mate  adoption,  of  all  schools  and  semmaries  of  learning — at  least  of  all  such 
schools  and  seminaries  as  deal  in  these  more  advanced  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  require  a  pleasing  and  clear  conception  of  the  beautiful  myths  of  an^ 
cient  Greece  and  Rome. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


PretHyyUry  of  Kineardine  O^NeU.^ 
kprore  nata  Meeting  of  this  Presbytery 
was  held  on  the  2d  inst.,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  neces- 
sary stem  for  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
Georae  TThomson,  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Pariui  of  Cluny,  previous  to  his  induc- 
tion and  settlement  as  Pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Macnab  and  Horton  in  Ca- 
nada West,  through  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Scheme. 
Mr.  Thomson  having  acquitted  himself 
in  all  his  trials  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Presbytery,  was  ordained  with  the  usual 
formuities. — The  Rev.  John  Middleton, 
Moderator,  then  delivered  an  address 
to  Mr.  Thomson  on  the  duties  of  the 
pastoral  office. — The  Presbytery  were 
joined  in  the  act  of  ordination  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Eadie,  Minister  of  Dun,  and 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hay,  Minister  of  Lu- 
nan.  Mr.  Thomson  having  been  for 
many  years  a  preacher  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  the  members 
set  a-going  a  subscription  for  a  testimo- 
nial to  be  presented  to  him  before  leav- 
ing his  native  land  for  the  scene  of  his 
future  labours;  they  were  afterwards 
joined  in  this  matter  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbytery  of  the  Chapel  of 
Garioch,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the 
members  of  this  Presbytery,  Mr.  Thom- 
son had  rendered  valuable  service  in 
supplying  tlieir  pulpits.  The  parishioners 


of  duny  also  contributed  to  this  testi- 
monial, whieh  amounted  to  neariy  £20. 
The  Rev.  Mr#  Ramage  being  requested 
to  apply  this  sum  in  the  most  suitable 
and  appropriate  manner,  purchased  a 
pulpit  gown,  pulpt  Bible  and  Psafan- 
Book,  a  silver  lever  watch  and  gold 
guard  chain,  which  he  presented  to  lir. 
Thomson  in  name  of  the  subscribers. 
Mr.  Thomson  sailed  from  Glasgow  for 
Canada  on  the  16th  curt. 

OrdiiMUtoaw — The  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
dee met  on  Thursday  the  25th  inst,  in 
the  Cross  Church,  Dundee,  and  ordained 
Mr.  Peter  Grant  as  Minister  of  that 
Church. — ^The  Rev.  Andrew  Taylor,  of 
the  South  Church,  preached  and  pre- 
sided on  the  occasion. 

Induction  <U  Barry, — On  Thursday 
the  1 8th  inst.,  itie  msbytery  of  Ar- 
broath met  at  Barry,  and  inducted  the 
Rev.  James  Somers  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Parish  and  Congresatioo 
of  EUirry,  vacant  by  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  Simpson. 

Died  at  Johnstone  Manse,  Dumfries- 
shire, on  the  4th  inst,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Colvin,  D.D.,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
and  43d  of  his  ministry. 

Died  at  the  Manse  of  Arddach,  on 
the  I7th  inst,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Bean, 
Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Ardclacb, 
aged  74. 


a.  AKD  J,  PILLAVa,  PKIMTISS,  IDtVBUlOH. 
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No.  LXX.  November  1861. 

THE  AGE  AND  WORKS  OF  SAPPHO. 

*^  The  isles  of  Greece, — the  ides  of  Greece ; 
Wliere  buniing  Sappho  loved  and  song ; 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace ; 

Where  Oeloe  roee,  and  Ph<ebuB  ^ruag; 
Eternal  Sarnmer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  Sun,  is  set  — Btson, 


^'  0  Boavia  anima !  qoalem  te  dicam  bonam 
Antehac  fuisse,  tales  cum  aint  reliquitt.** — Phjbdrds. 

Oh  sweet  soul !  how  good  mnst  you  have  been  heretofore, 
When  your  remains  are  so  delicious! 

*^  Spirat  adhuc  Amor, 
Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
iEolisB  fidibus  pueHss.** — Hoa. 

**  Not  Sappho's  amorous  flames  decay ; 
Her  livmg  songs  preserve  their  charming  art^ 
Her  v«rse  stiUbreathes  the  passions  of  her  heart.'*«*FBAN0i8'  Trans. 


In  thinkbg  of  the  time  when  Sappho  flourished^  our  minds  are  carried 
Wk  to  a  period  by  many  hundred  years  prior  to  all  the  most  important 
transactions  and  revolutions  that  make  up  the  contents  of  our  historic 
cal  reading,— and  which  we  are  usually  disposed .  to  consider  as  com- 
prising the  whole  past  incidents  of  the  varied  drama  of  man's  political 
and  social  existence.     The  age  of  Sappho  was  more  than  six  hundrsd 
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years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, — a  time  when  Rome  either  did  not 
exist,  or  was  but  in  its  beginnings,  a  small  and  undistinguished  toim 
among  the  mountains  of  Italy—- when  Europe^  unfurnished  with  any  of 
the  cities  that  have  since  risen  into  splendour,  was  almost  univennlly 
covered  by  boundless  forests,  and  peopled  by  roaming  and  savage  tribes — 
and  when  all  the  most  important  modes  of  thought  and  articles  of  belief  by 
which  we  are  now  distinguished,  had  not,  even  in  their  ftiintest  dawnings, 
begun  to  open  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Darkijess,  according  to  our 
usual  modes  of  thought,  then  *'  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people ;" — or  only  among  a  peculiar  people  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Judea,  was  there  anything  that 'could  be  called  knowledge, — or  one  view 
of  nature  and  of  life  that  was  deserving  of  being  entertained  as  rational 
faith. 

This  estimate,  however,  if  extended  to  the  universal  condition  of  man- 
kind, is  by  no  means  accurate,  or  justified  by  the  facts  which  history  and 
the  remains  of  unsurpassed  art  have  bequeathed  us.  For  that  was  a 
period,  when  a  light  fell  upon  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  isles  of 
Greece,  and  over  all  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  that  &voured  region, 
than  which  none  brighter,  or  more  beautifully  pure  and  warm,  has 
ever  since,  irradiated  any  portion  of  our  world.  Every  moimtain  and 
valley  was  then  vocal  with  music — soft,  passion-breathing,  rapturous, — 
every  grove  was  peopled  by  sculptures  that  betrayed  the  hands  and 
science  of  multituaes  of  workmen  accomplished  in  the  highest  and  most 
recondite  attributes  of  their  art ;'— temples  rose  majestid  and  beautiful  on 
all  the  hills  and  high  places  j— and  poets,  and  orators,  and  historians, 
whose  genius  has  never  been  eclipsed  by  any  futuire  rivals,  rose  in  crowds 
to  claim  the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries,  and  to  solicit  the  rewards 
which  were  then  liberally  given  to  accomplishments  that  were,  at  that 
time,  believed  to  be  the  highest  attainments  to  which  humanity  could 
aspire, — ^the  source  of  the  best  gifts  which  could  be  conferred  by  men  on 
each  other, — and  the  certain  passports  to  unfading  honour  in  all  coming 
time,  as  well  as  the  surest  guarantees  to  a  final  seat  among  the  company 
of  the  immortals. 

Among  those  who  attmned  td  the  highest  honours  at  that  time,  Sappho 
was  perhaps  the  poet  whose  works  were  received  with  the  most  universal 
delight,  and  whose  success  was  honoured  with  the  highest  tokens  of  ap- 
probation. She  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  and  her 
fellow-citizens  were  so  proud  of  Iter  name>  that  they  n«t  jcmly  designated 
her  "  the  Tenth  Muse,"  but  raised  her,  after  her  death,  to  soverdgn  ho- 
nours,— impressed  her  image  on  their  seals  and  coins,-^imd  handed  down 
her  works  to  posterity,  as  a  gift  which  did  immortal  honour  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  their  author — and  which  was,  in  their  estimation,  more  valu- 
able than  mines  of  gold  and  of  silver,  or  countless  treasures  of  gems,  and  of 
all  most  v^ued  things*  The  gift  was,  in  latt^  received  with  correspond- 
ing sentimeftts  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  was  bequeadied.  In 
Rome,  during  the  palmiest  days  of  that  great  republic,  a  statue  of  por- 
phyry was  erected  to  h^r  honour> — all  the  best  poets  imitated  the  excs^- 
lencies.  of  this  faultless  model, — and  orators,  and  ci-itics,  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  have  been  unanimous  in  their  praises, — and  apparently  in- 
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capable  of  finding  words  ftufBciently  expressive  to  do  justice  ito  the  sense- 
which  they  entertained  of  her  transcendent  merits  and  unrivalled  artis^ 
tic  powers.    •   .  ' 

But  time^  in  its  slow  yet  easelesa  flight— *with  its  many  ministers  o/ 
destruction*—ia  the  appointed  destroyer  of  even  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  of  human  productions.  Temples^  and  altars,  and  statues,  that 
were  tfien  beheld  with  admiration,  have  many  ages  ago  crumbled  into 
dust — consecrated  groves  have  vanished— -festivals  of  great  reaown  hava 
ceased  to  be  eelebrated,— the  very  spirit  of  those  eariy  aged  has  passed 
away,— its  mirthful,  imi^native,  mythological  tendencies,  have  been 
supplanted  by  other  and  different  modes  of  national  and  intellectual 
thought, — and  worst  of  all,  the  most  captivatingjiroductions  of  human 
genius,  ita  poetry,  its  oratory,  its  philosophy,  have  leil  us  but  small  frag< 
mentB  of  their  once  multitudinous  varietiee^-^nd  occasionally  awaken 
in  the  pensive  mind,  the  most  poignant  regrets  for  the  perished  worth, 
which  once  so  profusely  existed— and  for  the  dark  oblivion  that  now 
covers  much  that  was  once  so  brilliant,  so  promising,  and  so  highly 
prized. 

''  When  I  reflact/'  says  Mr.. Addison,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  papers 
on  this  subject,  ''  When  I  reflect  upon  the  various  fate  of  those  multi- 
tudes of  ancient  writers  who  flourished  in  Greece  and  Italy,  I  consider 
time  as  an  immense  ocean,  in  which  many  noble  authors  are  entirely 
swallowed  up,  many  very  much  altered  and  damaged,  some  quite  dis* 
jointed  and  broken  into  pieces,  while  some  have  wholly  escaped  the 
common  wreck ;  but  the  number  of  the  last  is  very  small. 

**  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  guigite  vasto.** — Viro.  Mn,  i,  123. 

One  here  and  there  floats  on  the  vast  abyss. 

''Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there  is  none  whose  fragments 
are  so  beautiM  as  those  of  Sappho.  They  give  us  a  taste  of  her  very 
way  of  writing,  which  is  perfectly  confonnable  with  the  extraordinary 
character  we  find  of  her  in  the  remarks  of  those  great  artists  who  were 
conversant  with  her  works  when  they  were  entire.  One  may  see  by 
what  is  left  of  them,  that  she  followed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts,  with- 
out descending  to  those  little  points,  conceits,  and  turns  of  wit,  with 
which  many  of  our  modern  lyrics  are  so  miserably  infected.  Her  soul 
seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  love  and  poetry.  She  felt  the  passion 
in  all  its  warmth,  and  described  it  in  all  its  symptoms.  She  is  called  by 
ancient  authors  the  Tenth  Muse ;  and  by  Plutarch  is  compared  to  Cacus, 
the  flon  of  Vulcan,  who  breathed  out  nothing  but  flames.  I  do  not 
know,  by  the  character  Uiat  is  given  of  her  works,  whether  it  is  not  for 
the  foenc^t  of  mankind  that  they  are  lost.  They  are  filled  with  sudli 
'bewitching  tenderness  and  rapture,  that  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to 
have  ^ven  them  a  reading. 

*'  Sappho  is;  said  to  have  written  nine  books  of  odes,  besides  Regies, 
epigrams,  iambics,  epithaiamiums,  and  other  pieces,  of  which  we  have 
nothing  remaining  entire  but  a  Hymn  to  Venus,  and  an  ode  preserve 
by  LonginuB, — *'  but  so  incomparable,"  says  one  of  the  translators  of  her 
worku,  *'  are  these  little  relics,   that  they  will  always  be  cufiicient  to 
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convince  us  how  luitly  she  deserved  those  esttiavagaiit  praises  whkhibe- 
ancients  bestowed  on  her." 

"  Ovid  is  said  to  have  imitated  her  very  much,  and  particulaiiy  in  that 
delicate  epistle  which  he  makes  her  write  to  the  ungrateful  Phaon»— the 
best  thoughts  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  from  her  own 
works> — the  tenth  muse  dictating  what  the  Roman  poet  wrote.  Sj  one 
author  she  is  called  blandiloqttmm  lu$ciniam,  the  melcKiious  nightingalejr-- 
and  Horace,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  has  styled  her  nuucula  SuppAo,  the 
manly  Sappho ;  which  phrase  may  either  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
severe  nnd  energetic  style  of  her  poetical  fency,  or  to  the  bold  detenni« 
nation  by  which  she  is  said  to  have  terminated  her  life." 

Sappho  is  never  spq^en  of  as  having  been  exceedingly  beautiful;  on 
the  contnuy,  she  is  described  by  herBelf,  at  least  in  Ovid's  episUc^  as 
short  in  stature,  dark  in  complexion,  and  more  worthy  of  admiration  for 
the  power  of  her  genius,  and  the  extreme  sensibility  of  her  nature,  than 
lor  anything  that  peculiarly  characterised  her  physical  appearaacob  The 
imssage  in  Ovid's  epistle  is  as  foUowa:— 

**  Si  mihi  difficilis  fonnam  Natuia  negavii, 
Ingenio  fyram  damna  rependo  mess. 
Sum  brevis — at  nomen  quod  terras  implet  omnes 
£8t  mihi, — ^mensuram  nominis  ipsa  fero. 
Candida  si  non  sum,  placuit  Cepheio  Perseo 
Andromode,  patris  fusca  colore  bus  ; 
£t  variis  albse  f  unguntur  swpe  columbn, 
Et  ni^  a  viridi  Ttirtur  amatur  are ; 
Si  nisi  qu8B  ^Euaes  potent  te  digna  videri. 
Nulla  futoia  tua  est^nulla  futuia  tua  est'*' 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  denied. 
Is  weU  by  wit*8  more  lasting  charms  supplied ; 
Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  heaven  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends; 
Brown  as  1  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 
Inspired  young  Perseus  with  a  generous  flame*.. . 
Turtles  and  doves  of  difiPering  hues  unite. 
And  glos^  jet  is  paired  with  shining  white. 
If  to  no  charms  thou  wilt  thy  heart  resigo. 
But  such  as  merit,  such  as  equal  thine ; 
B  V  none,  alas !  by  none  thou  canst  be  moved, 
Phaon,  alone  by  rhaon  must  be  loved. 

The  passion  of  love,  which  Sappho  felt  in  such  excess,  and  the  simple 
but  powerful  and  exquisitely  varied  elucidation  of  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  fame  of  her  poetical  genius,  was  also  destined  to  be  not 
only  the  source  of  her  greatest  pM'sonal  unhapniness  during  life,  but^  by 
its  unsuccessful  result,  the  immediate  cause  ot  the  well  known  catastro- 
phe which  signalised  her  death. .  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  al- 
most  invariably  happens  in  the  case. of  any  passion, — ^be  it  love,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  any  other  passion  whatever, — ^that  has  been  permitted  so  to  engron 
the  mind  of  an  individual,  as  to  have  given  a  colour  to  his  whole  style  of 
acting,  and  to.  have  determined  the  leading  events  of  his  mortal  history.. 
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The  «toiy  of  Sappho's  leap  from  the  LeacadiiEui  pramontory  is  univer- 
aally  known^ — ^but  the  following  account^  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Addison, 
as  if  from  a  manuscript  kept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  graced  the 
summit  of  that  promontory — although  the  story  is  evidently  fictitious-— is 
yet  so  beautifully  imagined,  and  seems  fitted  to  form  so  appropriate  an 
appendage  to  the  historical  events  of  the  life  of  so  interesting  a  perBon-— 
that  it  deserves  to  be  more  generally  familiar  to  the  minds  of  readers  than 
we  suspect  it  has  yet  succeeded  in  nmking  itself.  The  fiction  will  be 
found  in  the  «Sdd  No.  of  the  9th  Vol.  of  the  Spectator. 

*'  Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  habited  like  a  bride,  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.  She  wore 
a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  he^>  and  carried  in  her  hand  the  little 
musieal  instrum^t  of  her  own  invention.  Afler  having  sung  a  hymn  to 
Apollo,  she  hung  up  her  gariand  on  one  side  of  his  altar,  and  her  harp 
on  the  other.  She  th^  tucked  up  her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  virgin, 
and  amidst  thousands  of  spectators,  who  were  anxious  for  her  safety,  and 
offered  up  vows  for  her  deliverance,  marched  directly  forward  to  the  ut- 
most summit  of  the  promontory — where,  after  having  repeated  a  stanza  of 
her  own  verses,  which  we  could  not  hear — she  threw  herself  off  the  rock 
with  such  an  intrepidity,  as  was  never  before  observed  in  any  who  had 
attempted  that  dangerous  leap.  Many  who  were  present  related  that 
they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from  whence  she  never  rose  again;  though 
there  were  others  who  affirmed,  that  she  "never  came  to  the  bottom  of 
her  leap,  but  that  she  viras  changed  into  a  swan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they 
saw  her  hovering  in  the  wr  under  that  shape.  But  whether  ot  no  the 
yrhiteness  and  fluttering  of  her  garments  might  not  deceive  those  who 
looked  upon  her,  or  whether  she  might  not  really  be  metamorphosed  into 
that  musical  and  melancholy  bird,  is  still  a  doubt  among  the  Lesbiai^s. 

*'  Alcasus,  the  famous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some  time  been  passi<Hiat^ 
iy  in  love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Lucate  that  very 
evening,  in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account,  but  hearing  that 
Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  her  body  could  nowhere  be 
found,  he  very  generously  lamented  her  fall,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
his  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  ode  upon  that  occasion." 

The  story  altogether  is,  we  aay,  very  beautiful  and  interesting — ^but,  to 
use  Mr.  Addison's  words,  ''  as  Uiere  seem  to  be  in  it  some  anachronisms, 
and  deviations  in  the  manuscript  firom  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  myself  that  it  is  authentic,  and  not  rather  the  pro. 
duetion  of  one  of  those  Grecian  Sophisters^  who  have  imposed  upon  the 
world  several  spurious  works  of  this  nature.  I  sp^  this,"  oh. 
serves  our  author  with  his  usual  archness,  **  I  speak  this  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, because  I  know  there  are  several  writers  of  uncommon  erudition, 
who  would  not  Ml  to  expose  my  ignorance^  if  they  caught  me  tripping 
in  a  matter  of  so  great  moment." 

The  two  following  exquisite  pieces  of  poetry  relate  to  the  same  tragical 
event : 

^  Look  on  this  brow !  the  laurel  wreath 
BeamM  on  it  like  a  wreath  of  fire  ^ 
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For  DMBioB  wkY%  the  liviflv  brMth, 
Tuat  ahook  the  cords  of  Sappho's  lyro  ; 

Look  on  this  brow !  the  lowest  slaye, 
The  veriest  wretch  of  want  and  care, 

Miriit  shndder  at  the  lot  that  gave 
Her,  geniuii  glory,  and  des]Miir. 

For,  from  those  lips  were  uttered  sighs, 
That  more  than  fever  scorched  the  frame  ; 

And  tears  were  ramed  from  those  brieht  eyes^ 
That  irom  the  heart,  like  life-blooa,  came. 


She  loTsd,— «he  fdt  the  lightning  gle 

That  keenest  strikes  the  loftiest  mind  ; 
Life  qaenched  in  one  estatie  dream,-— 

The  world  a  waste,  before,  behind. 

And  she  had  hope, — ^the  treacherous  hope. 

The  last,  deep  poison  of  the  bowl. 
That  makes  us  drain  H  drop  by  drop, 

Nor  lose  4me  auseiy  of  soul. 

Then  all  gave  way,*— mind,  passion,  pride ! 

She  cast  one  weepiitf  glance  above; 
Then  buried  in  her  bed.  the  tide. 

The  whole  concentred  stiife  w  love." — Croly. 

Byron's  itanzas  are  mors  generally  known,— snd  whatever  may  haw 
been  i3b%  aetual  drcumatanoes  of  the  story, — there  b  no  peivon,  «t  all  ac- 
quainted vnth  ancient  literature  and  history,  who  eouhl  pass  under  the 
shadow  of  that  promontory  without  being  awed  into  Bolemn  thought, — 
without  indulging  h»  fancy  in  many  trains  of  imaginative  reverie,  and 
without  scorning  the  suggestion,  that  the  very  &(^  of  the  stoiy  itself 
might  never  have  had  any  actual  reality. 

^  *Twa8  on  a  Grecian  autamn*s  mtle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hailed  Leocadias  cq>e  afi&r ; 
A  spot  he  longed  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanished  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar ; 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 

Siom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
themee  of  bloody  fiay,  or  gfrilant  fight. 
But  loathed  the  bravo  a  trade,  aiad  lai^hed  at  martial  wi^t. 

Bat  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  &r-pro)ecting  rock  of  woe. 
And  hail'd  ^e  last  resort  of  fruitlesB  love, 
He  felt,  or  deem*d  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 
And  aa  the  statelv  vessel  g^ded  alow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  watched  the  billow's  iQelancholy  flow,        .     . 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seemed  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  front** — Bvaoir. 
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'But  tbe  questiona  wbieh  the  modern  reader  will  chiefly  he  disposed  to 
ask,  are  the  three  following,  viz. : — 

Do  the  remains  of  Sappho,  as  we  now  find  them — ^fragmented,  and  at 
aeoond  hand,  as  they  have  come  to  us — really  correspond,  in  their  quali. 
ties,  with  the  extravagant^  or  at  any  rate  the  very  high  praises,  which 
have  80  generally,  we  may  even  say  so  universally,  been  bestowed  on 
them? 

In  the  second  place,  supposing  the  preceding  question  capable  of  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  what  are  the  specific  and  peculiar  kinds  of 
excellence  by  which  these  scattered  and  imperfect  remains  are  characte- 
nsed, — or  how  far,  and  in  what  respects,  do  they  agree  with  other 
poems  of  a  similar  kind,  which  have  commanded  the  applause  of  modem 
Beadars?*— And, 

Lastly,  Is  it  possible,  or  otherwise,  to  give  any  just  idea  of  their  peculiar 
merits  in  a  modem  translation, — supposing  even  that  translation  to  be 
as  happily  executed  as  the  change  of  modes  of  thoughtj  and  of  characters 
of  language,  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  will  permit  ?  To  each  of 
tliese  questions  we  propose  to  give  a  short  and  categorical  answer. 

Aa  to  the  first  question,  we  have  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison^ than  whom[perhap8  no  more  competent  judge,  of  modem  times,  could 
have  been  selectea.  It  is  also  quite  certain,  not  only  that  the  judgm^t  of 
all  the  ancient  writersandmost  admired  poets  was  unanimous  as  to  the  high 
merits  of  her  works^  at  a  time  when  these  works  could  be  consulted  in 
their  more  entire  and  unmutilated  state,  but  that  one  or  two  of  those 
which  are  still  preserved  have  been  honoured  with  especial  notice  by 
these  accomplished  masters  of  tbe  critical  art.  Longinus,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Sublime,  has  expressly  referred  to  one  of  the  specimens  which 
still  exist.-'-Catullus,  too,  has  given  a  literal  and  s[Hrited  translation  of 
it,  which  we  shall  by  and  bye  present  to  the  notice  of  the  reader — and 
we  do  not  know  of  any  critic  or  poet  who  has  ventured  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  verdict  which  has  been  given  by  such  an  assemblage 
of  ancient  and  modem  writers.  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that 
the  poems  which  now  remain,  are  considered  by  the  best  judges  to 
possets  all  the  excellencies  which  the  partial,  but  yet  not  prejudiced, 
judgment  of  her  own  times,  agrsed  in  ascribing  to  their  author.  Yet  it 
is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  very  name  of  Sappho, 
independent  of  her  actual  productions,  has  become  synonimous  with 
passionate,  harmonious,  and  unrivalled  verse — and  further,  that,  like 
Homer,  she  was  the  representative  of  the  genius,  and  mode  of  writing  of 
a  cycle  or  period — and  that  consequently,  much  of  what  has  been  said  in 
her  honour  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  laudative  of  the  peculiar  style  (^ 
writing  which,  at  that  particular  time,  generally  prevailed,  than  aa 
especially  characteristic  of  the  individual  excellencies  by  whic^  her  pro- 
ductions were  distinguished. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question — ^love,  it  is  universally  known, 
was  the  absorbing  passion  of  Sappho's  heart,  and  that  to  the  illustration 
of  which,  in  all  its  phases  and  moods,  the  whole  of  her  impassioned 
verse  was  devoted— and  this,  together  with  the  accomplishment  of  verse 
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flingularlj  hann<mious  atid  ex^iremr^,  eonttituted  the  pecidittr  exftU 
lence  and  the  acknowledged  charm  of  her  productions. 

Now,  when  a  modem  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  these  peeuli* 
arities^  without,  however,  having  any  acquaintance  wiUi  the  remaining 
works  themselves  of  our  author,  he  will  prohably  expect,  that  when  h* 
comes  to  their  perusal,  he  shall  find  in  then&  something  like  the  raptu- 
rous and  burning  sentimentality  of  Byron  or  Bums, — or,  it  may  be^ 
some  ingenious  conceits,  like  those  wfaidi  made  up' the  staple  of  amatory 
poetry  in  a  former  period  of  oar  poetical  and  literary  history.    But  in 
both  of  these  anticipations  he  will  assuredly  find  himself  fp^ly  dis- 
appointed.     As  to  conceits,  we  have  already  seen,  that  Mr  Addison  has 
expressly  disavowed  them  as  in  the  slightest  degree  chaxaeteristic  of  our 
poetess ; — and  as  to  the  involving  sentimentality  of  more  modem  writer^ 
it  was  neither  suited  to  the  times  in  which  our  auth(ur  flounced,  nor  in 
unison  with  her  peculiar  genius  and  powers.     The  difference  between 
ancient  and  modem  modes  of  thoo^^t  and  of  execution  is  this ;— when  a 
modem  writes  of  love,  he  either  wraps  up  his  leading  idea  in  witty 
thoughts  and  allegories,  which  have  obtamed  the  name  of  conceits,— or 
he  involves  his  fundamental  notion  in  a  mist— K)ften  a  very  beautifully 
irradiated  and  dazzling  mist — of  sentiment  aad  transcendental  aspiiatioii. 
In  either  case,  he  is  like  many  of  our  pulpit  orators,  who  having  chosen 
as  their  text  some  beautifully  simple  and  suggestive  expression  from  .the 
sacred  books,  think  themselves  bound  so  to  envelope  it  instriking  thoughts 
of  their  o  wn,-^r  so  to  sublimate  it  with  all  kinds  of  sentimental  and  de* 
vout  aspirations,  that  the  whole  beauty  of  the  text  is  fi)rgotten, — and  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  is  more  busied  with  following  out  ^e  often  inappli- 
cable or  unintelligible  reveries  of  the  expounder,  than  with  giving  fuU 
play  to  the  spontaneous  flow  of  thought  which  the  text,  in  its  native  sim« 
plicity,  and  yet  pregnant  meaning,  would,  if  kept  steadily  before  the  view 
of  his  mind,  have  unquestionably  awakened.     Now  there  it  nothbg 
whatever  correspondmg  with  this  in  the  wmrkraanship  of  our  poetess,  or 
indeed  in  any  of  the  works  of  the  long  past,  but  yet  most  accomplii^ied 
and  very  peculiar  era,  in  which  she  flourished.  Sappho  fixes  har  mental 
gaze  on  some  interesting  aspect  of  the  passion  which  she  felt,  and  which 
she  wishes  to  make  manifest  to  her  reader--she  selects  the  siraplert  but 
most  characteristic  terms  in  which  that  phasis  of  the  passion  can  be  ex« 
pressed,— and  she  leaves  that  expression,  with  the  help  of  some  urople 
imagery  or  illustrative  allegory,  to  make  its  own  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  her  reader.     This  was  the  trae  characteristic  of  all  ancient  art, 
as  distinguished  fipom  that  which  flourished  in  later  and  more  artificial 
states  of  society.     The  sculpture,  the  punting,  the  poetry,  the  whole 
artistic  fumiture  of  4he  Greeks,  was  more  or  less  characterised  by  this 
quality,— -and  we  have  only  to  compare  the  majestic  but  severe  umpUdty 
of  Homer,  with  the  ornate  style  of  Virgil,  or  moving  onwaid%  to  contrast 
with  rithcr  of  these,  the  goi^ous  grandeur,  the  technical  abstsactions, 
and  the  scholastic  theology  of  Milton,  in  order  to  be  convinced  how 
greatly  the  style  and  taste  of  the  world  in  its  dififorent  periods  and 
countries  has  varied,— and  how  true  to  nature  and  to  the  highest  prind. 
pies  of  art,  was  the  style  which  characterized  and  gave  efficacy  to  all  the 
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eftriiest  efTasioDs  of  the  Gredan  muse.  Sapplio  and  Anacreon  were  both 
of  them  pre-emment  in  this  style  of  unadorned,  but  most  effective  simpli^ 
city, — and  no  person  can  fully  appreciate  their  merits  whose  taste,  in  this 
respect,  is  not  in  some  respects  in  unison  with  theirs.  The  difference  is, 
in  truth,  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  between  ancient  and  modem  art,  sa 
hr  as  poetry  in  all  its  branches  is  concerned,  as  between  the  severe  sim-* 
plicity  of  a  Grecian  temple/ and  the  gloomy  and  composite  grandeur  of  s 
Gothic  cathedral. 

And  now,  with  respect  to  the  last  of  the  questions  which  we  proposed, 
we  think  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss,  after  what  we  have  said,  to  an. 
ticipate  our  response.  Translation  is  at  all  times  a  very  unsatisfactory 
▼ehide  for  conveying  the  peculiar  beauties  or  merits  of  any  distinguished 
antfaor,-»-and  in  cases  like  the  present,  where  simplicity  of  thought  is  so 
pre-eminent  a  quality — and  where  the  genius  of  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages is  so  di^rent,  the  task  of  conveying  to  a  modem  reader  anything 
like  a  really  characteristic  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  original,  is  nearly 
hopeless.  No  doubt  the  pervading  meaning  of  the  piece  may  be  com- 
municated,— but  that  is  ofien  a  very  small  part  of  the  poet's  excellence ; 
the  language  in  which  that  meaning  is  conveyed  in  the  original  is  almost 
a  part  of  the  very  idea  itself  that  pervades  the  work,-— and  no  person  can 
be  an  adequate  judge  of  the  true  and  captivating  beauties  of  Sappho  or 
Anacreon,  who  is  not  so  far  master  of  their  diction  as  to  be  able  to  re« 
peat,  or,  at  least,  fluently  to  read  their  works  in  their  own  exquisitely 
aimple  but  artistically  expressive  words ; — and  to  feel,  as  he  thus  repeats, 
how  inseparably  the  ideas  meant  to  be  conveyed  and  the  words  ex* 
presnng  them  blend  into  each  other,  or  how  seemingly  impossible  it  was 
that  the  same  idea  could  have  been  conveyed  in  any  other  terms  or  flow 
of  lines  whatever.  Our  own  Bums  was  a  great  master,  though  in  a  way 
of  his  own,  of  the  excellence  of  whioh  we  are  now  6peaking,-<-in  his 
songs  the  words  and  the  sentiment  expressed  seem  actually  to  melt  into 
each  other — and  those  who  rightly  understand  and  have  felt  this  beauty 
of  his  unrivalled  lyrics,  will  be  able  to  appreciate,  in  some  degree,  the  cor- 
responding  excellence  of  the  very  ancient,  but  admirable  artists  of  whose 
works  we  are  now  discoursing. 

We  may  add  to  these  preliminary  remarks,  that  the  works  of  Sappho, 
few  and  fragmented  as  they  are,  are  not  always  met  with  in  collections 
of  the  Greek  writers.  We  have  met  with  several  persons  who  had  the 
character  of  good  Greek  scholars,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  great  adepts  in 
declensions  and  conjugations  and  rules  of  syntax,  who  yet  were  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  works  of  this  cdebrated  author ;— who,  indeed, 
had  never  seen  them ;— and  we  doubt  not  that  there  are  many  more  per- 
sons, who,*  having  looked  at  these  master-pieces,  took  for  granted  that  they 
possessed  all  the  excellencies  which  have  universally  been  ascribed  to 
them, — but  who  had  not  so  far  formed  their  taste  as  to  be  able,  for  them- 
selvesj  to  rriish  end  to  digest  their  simple  and  unadorned  excellence.  It 
is  on  these  accounts,  among  some  others,  that  we  have  voitured  to  pre« 
sent  to  our  readers  the  following  translations,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  best  of  those  which  have  previously  been  given  of  the  same  frag* 
ments* 
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The  first  and  most  iiaportant  of  the  pemaios  of  Sappho  is  the  Hymn 
to  Venus,  which,  in  the  original,  has  been  preserved  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  cites  it  as  a  pattern  of  perfection  in  the  structure  of  it. 
It  is  best  known  to  the  English  reader  by  the  translation  of  Ambrose 
Philips,  who  was  a  poet  of  some  celebrity  in  his  day,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  especial  &vour  by  the  tasteful  and  witty  author  of 
Uie  Spectator.  Of  Philips'  translation  Mr.  Addison  thus  speaks : — "  The 
reader,"  says  he,  ''  will  find  in  this  translation  that  pathetic  simplicity 
V^hich  is  BO  peculiar  to  him  (Philips),  and  so  suitable  to  the  ode  he  has 
here  translated.  This  ode  in  the  Greek  (besides  those  beauties  observed 
by  Madame  Pacier)  has  several  harmoniouB  turns  in  the  words,  which 
are  not  lost  in  the  English.  I  must  further  add«  that  the  translator  has 
preserved  every  image  and  sentiment  of  Siq[^o^  notwithstanding  it  has 
all  the  ease  and  spirit  of  an  original.  In  a  word*  if  the  ladies  have  a 
mind  to  know  the  manner  of  writing  practised  by  the  so  much  celebrated 
Sappho,  they  may  here  feee  it  in  its  genuine  and  natural  beauty,  without 
any  foreign  or  aifected  ornament." 

Whatever  may  be  the  absolute  truth  of  this  high  and  unqualified 
panegyric,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Philips'  translation,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  such  patronage,  has  taken  the  precedence  in  point  of  rank  above 
every  other  version  of  the  same  poem  m  the  English  language. 

We  may  only  add  two  other  short  remarks,  vi^.  that  the  epithet  voiKt^ 
XoOpov,  applied  to  V^us,  may  either  allude,  pis  Mr  Philips  uses  it,  to  the 
multitude  of  temples  erected  to  that  goddess — or,  as  we  have  rendered  it, 
to  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  sway  over  all  animated  existence — ^from 
the  lowest  of  sensitive  beings  that  people  earth,  to  the  highest  of  the 
divinities  that  rule  in  Olympus.  Her  sway  also  is  varied — because  it  is 
used  not  always  directly,  and  in  the  way  of  foroe^  but  often  by  wiles 
that  are  not  less  stringent  in  their  power,  and  still  more  difficult  to  foresee 
and  to  provide  agaiz^t. 

The  car  of  Venus  was  d^wn  either  by  swans,  or  doves,  or  i^wunpw»-^ 
all  of  them  remarkable,  either  for  the  elegant  beauty  of  their  forms  and 
motions,  or  for  thdr  propensity  to  indulge  in  amorous  delights.  We 
now  subjoin,  first  Mr.  Philips'  translation,  and  next  our  own. 

HYMN  TO  VENUS. 

O  Venus,  beauty  of  the  skiesj 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise, 
Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiley 
Full  of  love-perplenng  wiles ; 
O  Goddess !  fhwi  xay  heart  ceraove 
The  wasting  eaves  and  pains  of  love. 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
A  sons  in  soft  distress  preferr'd, 
Propitious  to  my  tunenil  vow, 
O  gentle  Goddess !  hear  me  now. 
Descend,  thou  bright  immortal  guest, 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  ooofest. 
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Thou  once  didst  leave  alroighiy  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roofs  above ; 
The  car  thy  wanton  spanows  drew, 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew ; 
Aa  to  my  bower  they  winged  their  way, 
I  saw  their  quivering  pinions  play. 

The  birds  dismissed  (while  you  remain). 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again  ; 
Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smil'd, 
And  asked  what  new  complaints  I  made, 
And  why  I  called  you  to  my  aid  ? 

What  frenzy  in  my  bosom  raff'd, 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  assuas  a  ? 
What  ^ntle  youth  I  would  aUure, 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure  ? 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue,     * 
Tell  me,  my  Sapi^,  teU  me  who  ? 

Though  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms, 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  diarms; 
Though  now  thy  oflenngs  lie  despise. 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice ; 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bum, 
And  he  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 

Celestial  visitant,  once  move 

Thy  needful  presence  1  implore  ! 

In  pity  come,  and  ease  my  grief. 

Bring  my  distempered  eoul  relief; 

Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  fires, 

And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires. 

Philips. 
Madame  Dacier  obsenres,  **  There  is  something  very  pretty  in  that 
dfoomstaiice  of  this  ode^  wherein  Venus  is  described  as  sending  away 
her  chariot  upon  her  anrival  at  Sappho's  iodgings,  to  denote  that  it  was 
not  a  short  transient  visit  which  she  intended  to  make  to  her."  We 
may  also  remark,  that  Saf^ho  here  wishes  the  car  of  Venus  to  be  drawn 
by  apanows,  rather  thaa  by  awans  or  doyea,  probably  because  the  pert 
and  capricious  nature  of  these  biids  was  better  suited  to  express  the 
teasing  and  doubtfiil  natiire  of  the  pasaon^  firom  the  irritatiye  peckings 
of  which  she  now  sought  relief. — We  now  present  our  own  translation, 
which,  it  is  hoped^  will  be  found  equally  true  to  the  original,  and  rather 
more  like  it  in  the  structure  of  its  verse : 

Immortal  Queen — ^to  whom  is  given 
A  varied  sway  o'er  earth  and  heaven, 

Sueen,  that  deal'st  in  sportive  wiles, 
h  come  to  me  onoe  more  with  smiles, 

And  ease  my  smart 
Free  me  from  trouble  and  from  grie^ 
Give,  oh  give  me  some  relief; 
Come,  as  thou  wert  wont,  in  car 
Sparrow-drawn  from  heaven  afar. 

From  Jove's  bright  dome. 
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Thy  joyous  sparrows  backwards  flew, 
But  left  the  radiant  car  they  drew, 
And  thou,  with  kindlv  beaming  eye, 
Into  my  inmost  soul  did^st  pry, 

And  bad  St  me  trus  U 

'*  Come  tell  me,  Sappho," — ^was  thy  word, — 
"  What  youth  is  now  thy  bosom  s  lord  ? 
**  For  whom  would'st  thou  thy  toils  outspread  ? 
*^  Whom  BOW  solicit  to  thy  bed  ? 

''He  shall  be  thine. 

"  Though  now  he  fly,  he'll  come  again, 
"  Nor  more  thy  ofler'd  gifts  disdain  ; 
*'  He'U  presents  bring  to  win  thy  lore ; 
''  At  thy  command  his  soul  shall  move 

^  With  mutual  pain." 

Thus  come,  and  ease  my  tortured  soul 

From  fears  that  now  its  powers  controul ; 

If  Phaon  bum  with  mutual  flame. 

And  thy  bright  darts  his  bosom  tame^ 

We  must  prevail. 
He  must  be  mine. 

So  much  with  reqpect  to  the  first  of  these  celebrated  productions.  Re- 
garding  the  second^  Mr.  Addison  has  thus  expressed  himself  in  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  eulogistic  of  his  many  delightful  papers. 

**  Among  the  many  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Rome^  there  is  the  trunk  of  a  statue,  which  has  lost  the  anns, 
legs,  and  head ;  but  discovers  such  an  excellent  workmanahip  in  what 
remains  of  it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  he  had  ieamed  his  whole  art 
from  it.  Indeed,  he  studied  it  so  attentively,  that  he  made  most  of  his 
statues,  and  even  his  pictures  in  that  guUo,  to  make  use  of  the  Italian 
phrase ;  for  which  reason  this  maimed  statue  is  still  called  Michael  An- 
gelo's  school. 

*^  A  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  design  for  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
is  in  as  great  reputation  among  the  poets  and  critics,  as  the  mutilated 
figure  above  mentioned  is  among  the  statuaries  and  painters;  Several 
of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  particular,  seem  very  often  te 
have  copied  ailer  it  in  their  dramatic  writings,  and  in  their  poems  upon 
love." 

The  poem  is  meant  to  express  the  Strang  effects  which  deep  love  and 
admiration  oflen  produce  upon  sensitive  minds, — and  to  contrast  these 
with  the  flippant  and  gay  impulses  which  the  same  passions  frequently 
communicate  to  minds  less  fltted  by  nature  for  the  entertainm^t  or  ex* 
preasion  of  deep  emotion.  It  must  be  considered  as  addressed,  not  by 
Sappho  herself,  but  by  an  enamoured  youth,  to  the  lady  of  his  love. 

**  I  shall  set  to  view/'  says  Mr.  Addison,  ^'  three  diflerent  copies  of 
this  beautiful  original ;  the  first  is  a  translation  by  Catullus,  the  aeoond 
by  Monsieur  Boileau,  and  the  last  by  a  gentleman  whose  translation  of 
the  hymn  to  Venus  has  been  so  deservedly  admired. 
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Ad  Lesbiam. 

Ule  mi  par  ease  deo  ?idetur, 
llle,  si  ras  est,  8ii])cra]:e  divos, 
Qui  sedens  adyenus  identidem  te 
Spectat,  et  aadit 

Dulce  redentem ;  misero  quod  omDis 
Eripit  sensiu  mihi :  Dain  siiniil  te, 
Lesbia,  adspexi,  nihil  est  super  mi. 

Quod  loqnar  amens, 
aUter 

Voce  loquendum. 

Lingua  sed  torpet ;  tenuis  sub  artns 
Flamma  diinanat ;  canta  suapte 
Tinninntanrea;  gemina  teguntur 
Lamina  nocte, 

"  If^"  says  Mr.  Addison,  '*  the  learned  reader  compares  this  transla- 
tion with  the  original,  he  will  find  that  the  three  first  stanzas  are  ren^ 
der^  ahnost  worn  for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  same  elegance,  but 
"With  the  same  short  turn  of  expression,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 
.  Greek,  and  so  peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode. 

"  The  second  translation  of  this  fragment,  which  I  shall  here  cite,  is 
that  of  Monsieur  Bbileau : 

Henreux  !  aui  pr^  de  toi,  pour  toi  seal  soClpire ; 
Qui  jouit  da  piaisir  de  t'entenore  parle ; 
Qui  te  voit  quelquefois  douoement  lui  sourire ; 
Les  dieux,  dans  son  bonheur,  peuvent  ils  I'egaler  ? 

Je  sens  de  yeine  en  rmae  nne  sabtile  flamme 
Coorir  par  tout  mon  corps,  Bitot  que  je  te  vois ; 
£t  dans  les  doux  tiansportSy  on  segare  mon  ame, 
Je  ne  scaurois  trouver  de  langue,  ni  de  ?oix. 

Un  nnage  confus  se  repand  snr  me  tu^, 
Je  D'entends  plus,  je  tombe  en  des  douoes  langueon ; 
£t  p&le,  saos  haleine,  interdite,  esperdue, 
Vn  frisson  me  saisit,  je  tremble,  je  me  mean. 

"  The  reader  will  see,"  continues  Mr.  Addison,  '*  that  this  is  rather 
aD  Imitation  than  a  translation.  The  circumstances  do  not  lie  so  thick 
together,  and  follow  one  another  with  that  vehem^oe  and  emotion  as 
in  the  original.  In  short.  Monsieur  Boileau  has  given  us  all  the  poetry, 
but  not  all  the  passion,  of  this  famous  fhigroent*  I  shall,  in  thevlast 
place,  present  my  reader  with  the  English  translation  : 

Blest  as  the  inmiortal  ^oda  is  he, 
The  Yoath  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  neaxB  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  pest, 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  (  gaz'd  in  transports  tost. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost ; 
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My  bosom  gloWd ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmuzs  rung. 

In  dewy  dampe  my  limbs  were  chill'd ; 
My  blood  with  gentle  hoi-rors  thrill*d ; . 
Afy  feeble  pulse  foTgot  to  play ; 
I  niinted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

With  all  respect  for  the  taste  of  Mr.  Addison,  we  cannot  help  think* 
ing  that  some  imdue  or  unaccountable  partiality  for  Mr.  Philips  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  warped  hia  critical  judgment  in  this  instance. 

It  seems  to  us,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  one  obvious  objection  to  Mr. 
Philips'  translation.  It  is  all  given  by  the  lover,  as  something  that  had 
befallen  him  at  some  past  time — end  not>  as.  the  original  expresses  it, 
and  as  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  requii*es — ^as  the  effect  always  apt 
to  be  produced  by  the  sight  and  presence  of  his  beloved. 
«  *'  Instead  of  giving  any  character  of  this  translation,'*  continues  Mr. 
Addison,  *'  I  shall  desire  my  leai-ned  reader  to  look  itito  the  criticisnu 
which  Longinus  has  made  upon  the  original.  By  that  means  he  will 
know  to  which  of  the  translations  he  ought  to  give  the  preference.  I 
shall  only  s^dd,  that  this  translation  is  written  in  the  very  spirit  of 
Sappho,  and  as  near  the  Greek  as  the  genius  of  our  language  will  pos- 
sibly suffer. 

"  Longinus  has  observed,  that  the  description  of  love  in  Sappho,  is  an 
exact  copy  of  nature,  and  that  all  the  circumstances  which  follow  one 
another  in  such  a  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwithstanding  they  appear  re- 
pugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  such  as  happen  in  the  phrenzies  of  love. 

"  1  wonder,"  continues  our  author,  "  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or 
editors,  through  whose  hands  this  ode  has  passed,  hte  tadcen  occasion 
from  it  to  mention  a  circumstance  related  by  Plutarch.  That  author, 
in  the  famous  story  of  Antiochus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Stratonice,  his 
mother-in-law,  and  (not  daring  to  -discover  his  passion,)  pretended  to 
be  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  tells  us,  that  Erasistretus,  the  physi* 
cian,  found  out  the  nature  of  his  distemper  by  those  symptoms  of  love 
which  he  had  learnt  from  Sappho's  writings.  Stratonice  was  in  the 
room  of  the  Jove-sick  prince,  when  those  symptoms  discovered  them, 
selves  to  his  physician ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  veiy 
different  from  those  which  Sappho  hera  describes  in  a  lover  sitting  by 
hit  mistress." 

One  of  the  critics  has  pointed  out  the  frequent  use  of  the  particle 
c€  in  the  last  eight  verses  of  the  ode,  as  finely  expressive  of  that  hurry 
and  want  of  breath  which  the  poet  has  mentione^i  as  one  of  the  chief 
symptoms  of  this  remarkable  malady.  The  reader,  who  can  peruse  the 
original,  may  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  value  or  accuracy  of  this  criti- 
cism. To  us  it  seems  that  there  is  really  more  in  it  than  might  at  fint 
be  suspected. 

Afler  these  long  and  laudatory  quotations,  we  beg,  with  all  diffidence, 
to  present  our  own  translation. 

Almost  a  God  he  seems  to  me, 
The  youth  who  fearless  sits  by  thee, 
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And,  whispenne  words  of  accent  !lweet, 
Receives  from  thee  an  answer  meet. 

He  smiles,  and  you  with  smiles  reply, 
Gav  dalliance  laughing  in  each  eye- 
While  I,  when  in  your  sight  I  come. 
Seem  like  a  man  by  fate  struck  dumb. 

No  words  distinct  my  throat  affords, 
My  tongue  seems  broken  in  its  chords; 
A  misty  dimness  shrouds  mine  eyes, 
Within  my  ears  strange  sounds  arise. 

A  clammy  damp  bedews  my  skin, 
I'm  tremors  all,  and  fears  within, 
Pale  as  a  leaf— ^md  scant  of  bi«ath. 
It  seems  as  I  must  sink  in  death. 

There  seem  to  us  to  be  several  things  in  Mr.  Philips'  translation  that 
are  not  so  distinctly  brought  out  as  they  should  have  been ;  first,  the  gay 
interchange  of  soft  tattle,  and  joyous  smiles,  evidently  expressed  in  the 
original,  is  too  hurriedly  passed  over— and  above  all,  the  beautiful  allu- 
sion to  the  withered  leaf,  which  forms  one  of  the  sweetest  lines  of  the 
original,  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  three  critics  whose  trans- 
lations are  here  reviewed. 

The  philological  critics  hive  fastened  so  strenuously  upon  these  two 
adtniredodes in  the  original—- and  have  been  so  anxious  to  give  thbm  the 
most  antique  look  possible,  that  their  emendations  and  alterations  have 
served  lather  to  perplex  the  mind  of  the  student,  or  at  best,  to  aznuae 
the  leisure  of  mere  verbal  annotators,  than  to  throw  any  new  light  upon 
the  text,  or  in  any  remarkable  degree  to  alter  the  meaning  commonly 
adopted.  Perhaps  the  best  alteration  is  that  of  7roiKt\o<ppov  for 
voiKiXeopov — that  is  to  say,  many-minded  instead  of  many-throned. 
But  our  object  at  present  is  not  to  enter  into  these  niceties. 

We  pi-oceed  with  our  translation  of  some  other  fragmentary  remains 
of  Sappho,  which  we  doubt  not  the  reader  will  regard  with  some  into.- 
rest — although,  in  the  original,  the  idea  contained  in  each  specimen  is 
so  intimately  connected  and  identified  with  the  teims  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, that  the  delicacy  or  beauty  of  the  allusion  can  scarcely  be  made 
apparent  in  even  the  most  felicitous  translation. 

1.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  short  finagment  which  we  propose  firat 
to  translate,   the  poetess  is  speaking  of  herself,  although  this  reference 

most  not  be  carried  through  all  the   subsequent  fragments ; an  error 

which  has,  however,  been  committed  by  some  of  the  most  confident  or 
ostentatious  of  the  translators. 

The  moon  has  left  the  western  sky, 
The  Pleiades  have  ceased  to  shine ; 

The  midnight  hour  is  past — and  I 
Alone  upon  my  couch  recline. 

2.  The  second  firagment  is  an  expresaion  of  contempt  for  the  fete  as- 
signed to  some  ignoble  mind,  that  had  dared  to  question  the  immortality 
of  the  poet* 
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Dead  yon  ahall  be— nor  erer  wake  a  Mgfa 
In  those  who  paas  your  nameleas  gmve-iorf  by : 
No  rose  Pierian,  with  ita  deathlesB  bloom, 
E'er  graced  you  living,  or  shall  deck  yonr  tomb— 
E'en  mid  th*  i^oble  ghosts  that  rosm  below, 
A  shade  nnnoticed  you  shall  come  and  go. 

8.  A  young  lady  complaining  that  she  was  tired  of  weaving,  and 
longing  for  a  husband. 

I  cannot  weave— dear  mother — ^no,  not  I, 
I'm  sick  to  hear  this  wear^  shuttle  fly ; 
Through  all  mv  frame  desire  of  wedlock  reigns; 
My  very  seal  this  tedious  web  disdains. 

4.  In  the  next  fragment,  Sappho  seems  to  speak  of  herself,  and  up- 
braids the  inconstancy  of  some  one  of  her  lovers. 

Love,  that  unmanageable  fly. 
Ever  teaaine,  pleasing,  sly, 
Again  invades  mv  peace — and  why  ? 
Because — so  fliithless,  fickless  you 
From  maid  to  maid  your  chase  pursue — 
Atthis  yon  left  in  great  despite, 
Because  my  channs  entranced  you  quite ; 
And,  once  you  vow'd,  no  maiden's  eye 
With  lov'd  Androm^'s  could  vie. 

5.  The  following,  which  in  the  original  is  not  in  verse,  is  a  beautiful 
enumeration  of  the  most  splendid  attributes  of  a  flower,  which  was  an 
especial  subject  of  celebration  by  most  of  the  ancient  lyric  poets* 

If  ever  Jove  should  wish  to  ordain 
A  Sovereign  of  the  flowery  plain, 
The  rose,  unchallenged,  would  that  rank  obtun— 
'Tis  earth^s  most  perfect  gem*-a  plant 
With  graces  no  shrub  else  can  vaunt. 
Of  flowers  the  eye— of  meads  the  grace — 
A  sunbeam  in  a  shady  place  ; 
It  breathes  of  love — ^fair  Venus'  zoiie 
Might  well  its  peerless  lustre  own. 
Its  leaves  like  well-formed  ringlets  flow. 
Its  blooms  with  living  motion  glow. 
It  sweetly  smiles  when  zephyrs  blow. 

6.  Venus  invited  to  attend  as  cup-bearer  at  a  festival  given  by  the 
poet 

Venus,  from  heavenly  climes  descend, 
And  on  our  coming  feast  attend ; 
In  golden  cups  bright  nectar  pour, 
To  bless  the  nappy  festal  hour ; 
To  love's  delights  our  souls  incUne, 
For  all  my  friends  are  friends  of  thine. 

7.  There  has  been  great  debate  among  the  learned  whether  Anacreon 
and  Sbppho  were  contemp6rary,  and  acquainted  with  &uch  other.  The  aa|H 
position  that  they  were,  is  founded  on  the  following  verses,  which  have 
been  attributed,  but  without  sufficient  authority,  to  Anacrepn, 
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To  Cupid. 

Come,  YtSt  me  In  a  imrple  doud, 

0  Lore,  my  heaiifelt  grief  to  shroad — 
For  ahe,  of  Lesbos  isle  the  pride, 

Hea  set  mv  ardent  sait  aside — 
Because,  she  says,  my  locks  are  gray ; 

1  know  she  gapes  for  other  prey. 

To  which  Sappho  is  scud  to  have  answered  as  follows — 

The  flowing  rene  so  Litely  pour*d, 

By  old  Anacreon 
Of  Teos,  for  its  maids  adored. 

It  was,  O  muse,  thine  own. 

8.  Nothiqg  that  remains  of  Sappho,  however,  is  more  beautiful  in 
itself,  or  more  characteristic  of  its  author,  than  the  following  exquisite 
fifigment  preserved  by  one  of  the  ancients. 

*E<nr€p€j  fravra  <p€p€i9 

0£/)6l«  OtVOV^  </)€p€t9  OI^O, 

<P6p€i9  ftarept  'jrai^aj^ 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  in  any  traoslation  the  beautifully  sim- 
ple, yet  perfectly  graphic  and  delightful  efl^t  of  these  few  words.  They 
have  been  thus  expanded,  but  scarcely  improved,  by  Byron : 

O  Hesperas,  thou  bringest  all  good  things ; 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wmgs, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabouied  steer; 
Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 
Are  gathered  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 
Thou  brii^st  the  child  too  to  the  mother's  breast 

No  better  speeimen  eould  have  been  produced  of  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  severe  simplicity  of  ancient  classic  times,  and  the  sentimental 
diffusion  of  modem  genius,  than  that  which  is  observable  between  the 
original  of  Sappho,  and  this  very  happy,  but  yet  lengthened  expansion 
of  Byron's.  The  nearest  approach  we  can  znake  to  the  simplicity  o£ 
the  original  is  this : 

Thy  oommg,  Hesperus,  brings 
All  good  and  pleasant  things ; 
Cool  wine  our  thirst  to  slake, 
The  goat  from  mountain  brake, 

The  wearied  boy. 

His  mother^  joy, 
Her  fireside  smue  of  bliss  to  wake. 

Bendes  these  fragments,  there  are  two  epigrams  of  Sq>pho  still  re- 
maining, of  which  the  following  are  very  imperfect  translations. 
The  epigrams  are  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  of  sculptur- 

*  Utsnny-4)  Hcspern,  <hoa  bringest  all  OmigB ; 

Thon  bringest  wine— thou  bringest  the  goats. 
Thou  bringest  the  boy  to  his  mother. 
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ing  upon  the  tombg  of  ihe  deceased,  the  instrumeDts  whieh  they  had 
vied  in  their  profeBuen  while  alive,  or  other  emblems  chaittctaistic,  it 
mi{^t  be,  of  tiieir  peculiar  character  and  dispoulioQs.  The  fint  of  the 
two  fidlowing  is  verj  simple  and  expressive : 

To  Pelagon^  the  fisherman,  his  tart^ 

With  grief  oppress'd, 
Devotes  these  emblems  of  a  toilsome  life. 

An  Osdr  Nnr,  ani>  Oa»-« 
You  guess  the  rest 

In  the  same  manner,  Elpenor  says  to  Ulysses,  in  the  11th  Book  of 
the  Odyssey ; 

.A  tomb  along  the  wat>v  maigin  ruse; 
The  tomb  with  maul  v  Arms  and  Trophies  grace. 
To  shew  posterity  Elpenor  was^ 
There,  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name. 
Fix  the  SMOOTH  Oab,  and  bid  me  live  to  Fame. 

Emblems  of  the  characteristic  dispositions  of  the  deceased  were  also, 
as  we  have  observed,  not  uncommon.  Here  is  one  on  a  woman  named 
Myro:      ... 

MVRO'S  EpITAPtt. 

Be  not  astonished  that  this  sculptured  stone 
Is  mark'd  by  theae  devices— -fbr  they  shew 
The  varied  qualities  of  her  who  sleeps 
Released  finom  all  her  cares  and  toils  below — 
A  whip — an  owl— 4  bow— a  cackling  goose — 
A  watchful  dog, — sudi  was  she  in  her  life- 
Reader  begone— and  bid  her  rest  in  peace. 

In  modem  phrase, ''  a  goose''  is  expressive  of  feUy  or  stupidity,— Init 
it  was  otherwise  in  ancient  times.  The  epithet  x°^P*^'^*^^»  applied  to  the 
goose,  is  meant  to  express  the  bustling  and  vocal  joy  of  that  animal, 
when  its  doniiestio  afiairs  have  succeeded.  The  same  epithet  is  applied 
by  Anacreon  to  the  sea,  when  it  gave  birth  to  Venys,  its  most  beauteous 
emanation. 

The  whip,  says  an  Annotator,  denoted  that  she  could  chastise  her 
servants ;  the  owl,  that  she  was  assiduous  at  her  wheel  and  needle,  evoa 
by  night ;  the  bow,  that  she  had  her  mind  always  bent  on  the  caie  of 
her  family ;  the  goose,  her  domestic  habits,  or  joy  in  domestic  success ; 
and  the  dog,  that  she  was  fond  of  childreo,  (rather,  that  she  guarded 
well  her  home.) 

Of  the  kind  of  inscriptions  now  under  considemtion,  we  remember  one 
in  a  grave-yard,  not  many  miles  from  Edinburgh,  perhaps  it  may  yet 
be  seen— (Pentland  Old  Church-yard.)  On  the  ono^side  of  the  stone  are 
represented  the  common  implements  of  a  country  carpenter,  and  on  the 
<5ther  this  verse  from  the  Psalms,  which  was  originidly  meant  to  indi* 
cate  the  value  of  a  good  workman  at  the  cutting  down' of  wood,  or 
fitting  it  for  its  place,  during  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple: 

A  man  was  fiunous,  and  was  hM.    •  • 

In  estimation. 
According  as  he  lifted  up 

His  axe  thick  trees  upon. 
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*  The  feUowing  is  the  last  of  the  epigrams-^it  is  m  a  different  style, 
and  is  finely  expressivB  at  once  of  the  worth  of  the  young  penon  who 
had  died,  and  .of  the  pure  respect  of  those  who  celebrated  her  obsequies : 
Here  lies  the  dust  of  Tima8,^-«he  who  died 
Unmarriedy  though  a  voung  and  blooming  bride — 
The  Viigins  all,  who  knew  her  spotless  worth, 
Strew'd  their  young  locks  upon  tnis  honoured  earth. 

We  have  here  to  repeat  a  remark,  which,  in  the  preceding  noUce, 
has  already  been  made,  viz.,  that  not  only  are  these  fragments  and  epi- 
grams characterieed  by  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  thought,  which  every 
modem  reader  of  poetry  is  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate ;  but  that, 
even  in  the  case  of  persons  of  a  more  natural  or  less  sophisticated  taste, 
the  beauty  of  these  productions  can  only  be  fully  understood  or  felt,  by 
those  who  are  so  conversant  with  the  original  language,  as  to  be  able  to : 
make  the  words  and  the  thoughts  mutual  exponents  of  each  other. 


ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Modern  testiiionixs  to  thb  m brits  of  Sappho  as  a  ltrio  pobt« 
988. — *'  There  are  few  intellectual  treasures,"  says  an  eloquent  ^ter  in 
the  Encyclopeedia  Metropolitana,  ^'  the  loss  of  which  is  more  deeply  to  be 
iiegretted  than  that  of  the  works  of  this  poetess;  for  the  remnants  which 
have  reached  us  certainly  display  genius  of  the  highest  order ;  they  are 
rich  even  to  exuberance,  and  yet  directed  by  the  most  exquisite  taste. 
In  these  most  delicious  of  love  songs,  the  tide  of  passion  seems  deep  and 
exhaustless ;  it  flows  rapidly  yet  gently  on,  while  the  most  sparkling 
fancy  is  ever  playing  over  it ;  and  the  words  themselves  seem  to  parti- 
cipate  in  the  sentiment  which  they  develope.  It  is  a  knistake  to  imagine, 
that  the  fragments  of  Sappho  are  nothing  more  than  the  eloquent  expres- 
sions of  amatory  feeling;  they  are  really  works  of  high  imagination,  which 
renders  them  as  beautiful  as  they  are  intense,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  writers,  raises  them  even  to  the  sublime ; — thus  Longinus  quotes 
the  second  of  the  odes  as  an  example  of  sublimity ;  a  species  of  excel- 
lence, however,  that  Dr.  Bl^r  energetically  denies  to  it." 

Whatever  may  have  been  Dr.  Blair's  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
criticism,  when  that  office  is  exercised  upon  works  of  the  very  highest 
order,  in  which  the  writer  often 

Snatches  a  grace  beyond  the  rules  of  art, 

there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  present  instance  his  judgment  was 
oorrect.  The  epithet  *  sublime,'  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  we  now 
iise  it^— and  as  indeed  it  was  defined  by  Longinus  himself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  cdebrated  treatise— is  not  strictly  applicable  to  any  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  poetess  whose  works  we  have  been  reviewing  ;-^but  the 
epithet  w  sometimes  used  more  generally  to  denote  any  species  of  writing 
that  is  of  a  high  order — or  that  aims  at  exciting  emotions  of  a  pitch 
above  those  which  are  commonly  indulged  or  expressed— and  m  thii^ 
sense,  the  remark  of  Lopj^us  is  justly  applicable  to  the  celebrated  ode 
to  which  he  has  attached  it.  Dr.  Bliur's  criticism,  when  this  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  t&rm  is  taken,  is  accordingly  ^perfectly  just ;  and.  yet 
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nothing  it  detracted  by  the  juetnen  of  hie  oritidem-Hoer  ^wae  meent  hf 
him  to  be  detracted — ^from  the  merit  of  the  ode,  or  from  the  high  atjle 
of  emotion  which  it  was  intended  to  expren  or  to  awaken.  The  reader 
may  find  Dr.  Blair's  criticism  in  his  Elements  of  Rhetoric 

Pbbsonal  APPBARANCB  OF  Sappho. — Sappho,  WO  have  toud,  on  her 
own  authority  as  given  by  Ovid,  in  his  famous  epistle,  was  not  remark- 
able for  any  high  style  of  personal  beauty.  Yet  Plato^  who  must  not  be 
supposed  to  have  used  words  without  a  very  definite  and  appropriate 
meaning,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  no  less  a  person  than  Socrates,  the  phrase 
f)  KoKfi  ^a7r(f>w, "  the  beautiful  Sappho;"--  it  is  also  remarkable,  that  both 
AthenflBus  and  Plutarch  follow  the  statement  of  Plato,  and  make  use  of 
the  epithet  KaXtf  whenever  they  mention  her  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
Maximus  Tyrius  plainly  asserts  that  she  was  both  diminutive  in  sta- 
ture and  swarthy  in  her  complexion— «nd  Ovid,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
adopted  the  same  opinion.  Bayle  describes  her  as  laide,  petite,  et  noire, 
"  uglyt  little,  and  dark."  Madame  Dacier  characterises  her  as  petite  et 
brune, ''  little  and  brown."  And  Professor  Dalzel,  who  evidently  did  not 
wish  her  to  be  considered  as  ugly,  yet  could  not  conscientiously  daim  for 
her  the  attraction  of  superior  beauty,  says  in  Latin  phraseology,  that 
*'  she.  could  neither  be  reckoned  among  the  beautiful  nor  the  ugly  of  her 
sex." 

Now  admitting  that  Sappho  was  of  small  stature,  and  of  a  swarthy 
complexion,  and  even  that  her  features  were  not  formed  on  the  highest 
model  of  feminine  and  Grecian  beauty,  there  is  Hill  nothing  to  prevent 
us  from  believing  that  she  was  still  a  &scinating.and  desirable  woman ; — 
she  might  have  powerful  sensual  attractions — ^her  superior  intellect  and 
sensibility  would  still  make  themselves  apparent  in  her  general  expressioa 
of  countenance  and  style  of  motion.  The  epithet  used  by  Plato  and  So. 
crates  is  assuredly  thai  which,  even  with  such  an  estimate  of  her  per- 
sonal merits,  combined  with  her  transcendent  gifts  of  mind  end  heart, 
could  alone  have  been  properly  applied  to  her ;— and  as  to  what  she 
says  of  herself,  or  is  supposed  to  have  said,  it  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  persons  under  the  influence  of  strong  attachment, 
and  not  quite  sure  of  its  being  reciprocated,  to  form  an  undue  estimate  of 
their  own  worth,  or  at  least,  to  sink  what  they  suppose  ta  be  the  due 
of  mere  exterior  graces  in  their  consciousness  of  the  superior  Claims  o^ 
high,  and  pure,  and  rapturous  passion.  We  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  Sappho  was  ugly,  we  believe  her  to  have  been  a  captivating, 
thoi^h  probably  not  altogether  a  faultiessly  beautiful  woman. 

As  the  epithet  7  KoXti  4s  thus  justified,  as  used  by  Plato  and  Plu» 
tarch  and  fioentes,  so  also  the  term  "  mascula,"  applied  to  the  same  per« 
-son  by  Horace,  is  felt  by  every  reader  to  be  exactiy  suitable  to  the  nlea 
which  he  has  formed,  not  certainly  of  the  masculine  i^>pearanoe,  but  of 
-the  energetic  character  and  high  intellectual  attainments  of  the  pemm 
spoken  of.  Had  Horace  called  her  the  tender,  or  even  enthusiastic  Sappho, 
he  would  not  have  so  exactly  come  up  to  the  secret  impressioii,  which 
every  reader  has  received  of  the  talents,  and  disposition,  and  conduct,  of 
this  celebrated  poetess. 

Hbb  Coraif  ppRARiBs. — By.  the  cotemporariee  of  Sappho  we  mean,  not 
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merely  tho«e  who  lived  and  wrote  At  the  precise  time  in  which  she 
flouridied,  but  the.  great  lyrie  writers  of  the  same  century,  and  even  of 
portioDB  of  that  which  preceded/  and  of  that  also  whith  followed,  the 
birth  and  lifetime  of  our  illustrious  poetess;  there  were  nine  of  them 
altogether,  every  one  of  whom  held  a  rank  of  the  very  highest  estimation* 
in  the  times  of  their  appearance  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  yet  of 
by  far  the  greater  numher  of  them,  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  their 
works  have  survived ;  and  these  in  the  casiial  allusions  of  authors  who 
did  not  expect  that  their  works  were  to  be  referred  to  in  after  ages  as  the 
'only  repositories  of  the  surviving  firagments  of  so  inestimable  a  treasure. 

The  names  of  these  great  lyric  writers,  with  the  dates  in  which  they 
'  floOrished,  are  as  follows  :— 

Alcman,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  670. 

Anacreon,  -        -        -  b.g.  650. 

Stesichonis,  •         -         -  b.c.  6l2. 

Sappho,  -        -        -  B.G.  610. 

Alcsaus,  ...  B.C.  604. 

Ibycus,  -         •         .  B.C.  540. 

Simonides,  ...  b.c.  540. 

Pindar,  ...  b.c.  6Z0. 

Bacchylides,  ...  b.c.  452. 

Nine  authors  in  all— -every  one  of  them  of  high  name,  greatly  admired 
for  many  ages,  and  shedding  a  lustre  on  a  period,  than  which  few  that 
have  occurred  in  the  long  history  of  human  attainment— present  them- 
selves as  irradiated  by  a  purer  or  more  genial  atmosphere  of  excellence 
and  beauty.   Yet  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  authors,  the  almost 
entire  works  have  perished  ;  and  even  of  those  who  still  present  to  ub 
'  eome  remaining  volumes,  such  as  Anacreon  and  Pindar,  a  &r  greater  por- 
tion of  their  most  esteemed  productions  have  disappeared,  than  the  compa- 
ratively small  fragments  that  are  still  read  and  prized  so  devoutly  by  the  best 
judges  and  scholfurs  of  modem  times.     We  scaroely  know  of  a  more  me- 
lancholy reflection,  as  suggestive  of  the  ravages  which  time,  and  war, 
and  social  revolutions  have  been  permitted  to  commit  of  the  most 
valuable  treasures, — and  of  the  &llaciousness  of  those  dreams  of  perpetual 
fame,  which  so  many  writers  of  far  inferior  talents  are  yet  so  prone  to 
indulge.     However,  there  is  great  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  the  art 
itself  to  the  authors  who  indulge  in  it,  and  unquestionable  advantage  to 
their  cotemporaries — independent  altogether  of  a  reputation  which  time 
may  entirely  destroy,  and  which^  if  it  ^ould  endure,  will,  however,  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  present  expectants  to  estimate  or  to  enjoy. 

Instead  of  taking  these  nine  authors  in  their  order,  and  shewing  first 
how  much  they,  are  ascertained  to  have  written,  and  how  scanty  are  the 
fiagments  of  most  of  them  which  now  survive, — we  shall  rather  present 
our  readers  with  the  following  verses,  in  which  the  merits  of  each  of  the 
moat  distinguished  of  the  contemporaries  6f  our  poetess  are  described, 
and  her  own  superior  rank  in  the  splendid  assembla^  distinctly  intimated. 

fiaXA^tyc  Ik  Btipwv  fUrga  lltvBapQi,  ewvMt  i^pwva 
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\afkwei  ^rfi<rixopo9  tc  Kdflpvicoi*  ffp  rf\vKV9  AXxfMWm 
Aapa  £*  aw0  arofidrtoy  ^et^^oTo  /3aicxv^^'^*« 
lleiOw  ^Avatepsiovri  cvv€<nrero*  iroiKiXa  £*  avBd 
*AXjca<ov  KiOipf  Adffptos  ^AioXiBi* 
^Kvhp^v  B*  ovK  evarfi  ^air(/>u}  wiXep^  aXX*  epareivatt 
Ev  M ovtfaiv  BcKa-ni  MSvtra  marat>ipaKfi€rat^ 

Whiahf  literally  tiBnalated  into  plain  prose,  is  as  Mows  :— 

Pindar  clanged  loftily  from  Thebes— The  muse  of  the  honey-tonpisd 
Simonides  breathed  forth  enchanting  strams. — Stesichorus  and  Ibychns 
glow  or  flare  brightly. — Alcman  was  sweet—Bacehylides  was  ^  piattliilg 
muse.— Persuasion  attended  Anacreon.*-The  Lesbian  Alcceos  sung  of 
various  themes  on  his  ^olian  lyre.-— Sappho  is  not  the  ninth  tyrant  of 
human  beings, — ^but  she  is  the  tenth  among  the  amiable  Muses  Or 
better  thus  in  measured  lines. 

Pindar,  from  Thebes,  like  War's  own  trumpet  bny'd, — 

Simonides  in  soft-ton  d  anthems  breathed,^^ 

Stesichoras  and  Ibvchus,  like  fl^me 

That,  lambent,  gliaes  o'nightsu  shone  dear  and  calmy— 

Alcman  was  sweet  as  breath  of  yemal  gale,-^ 

Like  youthful  prattle  sung  Bacchylides, — 

With  winning  force  Anacreon  ruled  the  soul,— « 

AlcsuB,  with  JEolian  harp,  poured  forth 

A  mingled  tide  of  strong  ana  tender  Bounds,--^ 

But  Sappho  sung — not  to  complete  the  tenth. 

As  if  a  mortal  bom— but  to  be  one 

Of  the  bright  Maids  that  dance  on  Heliooo* 

Of  the  poets  mentioned  in  this  enumeration — and  above  all  of  wbom 
.  Sappho  takes  her  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  as  not  merely 
.  the  tenth  of  a  human  series,  but  as  the  tenth  of  a  still  more  iUustiious 
band — the  Muses,-^here  are  only  two— -on  whom  we  may  for  a  mo- 
ment bestow  a  passing  notice— viz.  Alcseus,  as  being  perhaps  more  fi»- 
quentljT  mentioned  along  with  Sappho  tlum  any  of  the  otheis  snd 
Simomdes,  as  being  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  valued  fragments  that 
have  come  to  us  from  those  early  times. 

Of  the  peculiar  vein  of  Alcssus  as  a  poet>  we  have  a  very  animstfld 
account  from  Hoiaoe,  whose  inimitable  verses  are  thus  rendmd  by  Mr 
Francis.- Alcsus,  it  must  be  noted,  was  pajrticularly  distinguished  ss  s 
writer  on  war,  and  on  the  hazards  of  sea-mng  and  exile :«-« 

M  AlcsBUS  strikes  the  golden  strings 
And  seas  and  war  and  exile  rings ; 
Thus,  while  they  strike  the  various  lyre, 
The  ghoets  the  sacred  sounds  admim; 
But  when  Alctsus  lifts  the  snaiiL 
In  thicker  crowds  the  shadowy  tnronff 
Drink  deeper  down  the  martial  song. 

Akenside,  in  his  Lyric  Odes,  has  the  following  passionate  apostitfhs 

to  AkSBUS,— 
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*'  Broke  from  the  fetters  of  lis  iiat\>e  laad, 
Devoting  sbame  and  vengeance  to  her  lords. 
With  louder  impulse  and  a  threatening  hand 
The  Lesbian  patriot  smites  the  sounding  chords,*  Sec 

SimonideSj  of  whose  writings  but  a  few  fragments  exists  has  been 
characterised  as,  perhaps^  the  most  pathetic  poet  of  whom  antiquity  can 
boast.  He  is  the  author  of  the  singularly  beautiful  poem,  well  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Chest  of  Danae, — the  history  of  which  is  as  follows. 
.  Danaoj  the  dau^ter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos — according  to  the  my. 
[ical  &ble— became  pregnant  by  Jupiter  in  a  shower  of  gold — and 
fcit  ierth,  as  her  son,  the  celebrated  Perseus ;  the  father  of  Danae 
upon  the  mother  and  child,  and  enclosing  them  in  a  chest,  com- 
mitted  it  to  the  sea,  there  to  drift  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
On  this  &ble  the  poet  has  founded  a  poem,  which  has  at  all  times  been 
the  subject  of  unbounded  admiration,— and  which  has  thus  been  trans^ 
]ated  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Greek  Anthology." 

When  the  wind  resounding  high 
Bluster'd  from  the  northern  sky, — 
When  the  waves,  hi  stronger  tide, 
DaBh*d  against  the  vessePs  side, — 
Her  care-worn  cheek  with  tears  bedew'd. 
Her  sleepinff  infimt  Danae  view'd. 
And,  trembling  still  with  new  alanns^ 
Around  him  cast  a  mother's  arms. 
^^  My  child,  what  woes  does  Danae  weep ! 
But  thy  young  limbs  are  wilGipt  in  sleep. 
In  that  poor  nook  all  sad  and  dark. 
While  lightnings  play  aroimd  our  bark. 
Thy  t|U]et  bosom  only  know? 
The  heavy  mgh  of  itep  rej^ose. 
The  howling  wind,  the  raging  sea, 
No  tCRor  can  excite  in  thee  ; 
The  angiy  suigm  wake  no  care 
That  burst  above  thy  long  deep  hair. 
But  oould'st  thou  fedl  what  I  aeplore, 
Then  would  I  bid  thee  sleep  the  more ! 
Sleep  on,  sweet  boy,  still  be  the  deep ! 
Oh,  oould  I  loll  my  woes  to  deep ; 
Jove,  let  thy  miffhty  hand  o'erthrow 
The  baffled  malice  of  my  foe ; 
And  mav  this  child,  in  fdtuze  years, 
Avenge  his  mother^s  wrongs  and  teoiB.'^ 

'  Let  the  reader,  sapposed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  ori^nal,  only 
fimcy  to  himself  such  a  situation  as  that  on  which  this  poem  is  founded, 
—a  Gredan  lady,  at  sea  in  an  open  ark,  with  her  in&nt  and  sleeping 
babe-*the  waves  rising  into  angry  tumult— the  winds^  howling—and 
the  lightnhigs  befpnning  to  fla8b,<^-and  then  let  him  imagme  such  a  sul>- 
jeet  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  pathetic  poets  that  ever  wrote,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  fonn  some  idea  of  the  matchlesa  beauties  of  the  verses 
of  which  the  above  is  a  translation,  but  which^  we  may  safely  arar,  could 
not  be  equalled  by  the  most  successful  efforts  of  any  translator  what- 
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We  hare  itpeatedly  add,  thaf  the  flmall  ftagments  of  mok  of  thaie 
authon  which  now  remsun,  are  to  be  glemed  iirom  occaaonal  notieei  left 
by  other  ancient  writers,  who,  probably,  little  thou^t,  at  the  time  wfaea 
they  committjdd  these  notices  to  writing,  that  their  passing  intimatioos 
were  ever  to  be  so  highly  valued  by  posterity,— or  to  be  ^  means  of 
rescuing  from  total  oblivion  the  works  of  authon,  whom  they  so  higUy 
valued.  Of  these  unintentional  contributors  to  the  fame  of  the  ancient 
lyrical  writers,  there  is  none  whose  name  occurs  more  6«quently  tban 
that  of  AthensBus.  It  is  from  occasional  notices  by  him,  Uiat  we  have 
been  able  to  excerpt  most  of  the  verses,  few  and  fragmented  aa  they  are, 
to  which,  in  the  course  of  this  notice,  we  have  been  anziom  to  refer  tbe 
reader.  And  as  a  desire  will  naturally  be  felt  to  know  something  moxe 
particular  respecting  aa  author  who  has  done  us  such  good  service,  ws 
willingly  transcribe  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Bayle,— «8  weli  fcr 
the  sake  of  AthenaBUS,  as  for  the  just  view  which  it  exhibits  of  tbe  value 
of  a  dass  of  writers— the  Boswells  of  their  respective  periods— of  wfaoss 
merits  their  cotemporariea  are  not  always  disposed  to  entertain  «  just 
appreciation. 

ATHBNiEus,  a  Greek  grammarian,  was  bom  at  Naueraii$,  m  E^ff^ 
and  flourished  in  the  third  century  of  our  era.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time ;  he  had  read  so  much,  and  had  so  good  a  me- 
mory, that  he  may  justly  be  called  Me  Varro  of  the  Greeks.  Of  all  hit 
works,  thera  remains  only  that  entitled  Deijmaa^UU,  that  is  to  say, 
tke  SopkUU  Qi  TabU^  where  he  introduces  a  number  of  leaned  men, 
of  all  professions,  who  converse  upon  various  subjects  at  the  table  of  a 
Boman  citizen,  called  Larensius.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  facts 
and  citations  in  this  work  of  Atheneeus,  which  makes  the  reading  of  it 
very  pleasant  to  these  who  have  skill  enough  to  love  antiquity  fifwn 
a  rational  motive.  But  without  doubt  the  learned  men,  who  were 
cotemporary  vrith  the  author,  did  not  judge  of  this  work  so  ftvouiably 
as  we  do  in  this  age.  Those  learned  men  could  consult  the  ori^^nals, 
and  there  find  most  of  the  things  which  Athensus  presented  them  with  ; 
for  which  reason,  they  considered  his  book  in  a  bad  light,  as  nothing  else 
but  a  tedious  collection  from  others.  But,  for  our  part,  who  can  come 
at  but  a  very  few  of  the  authors  referred  to  by  Atbeneeus,  and  have  no 
other  opportunity  of  meeting  with  a  hundred  particular  curiosities  men- 
tioned by  him  but  in  his  collection,  we  look  upon  it  as  a  very  preeiooi 
treasure ;  we  rega^  it  with  a  favourable  eye,  and  transfer  to  the  authw 
all  the  esteem  we  have  for  the  rarities  recorded  by  him, — which  are,  in- 
deed, become  such,  only  because  the  books  out  of  which  he  took  them'are 
lost.  For  this  same  reason,  such  a  compiler,  whom  our  age  might  net 
esteem  in  the  least,  would  be  greatly  admired  a  thousand  years  henee^ 
if  there  should  happen,  in  the  republic  of  leammg,  anymore  such  zevdutioni 
as  destroyed  most  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  We 
cannot  answer,  that  nothing  like  this  will  ever  happen  again.  Let  us, 
then,  not  blame  those  who  compile :  they  labour  perhaps  more  usefully 
for  future  ages,  than  the  authon  who  borrow  nothing  from  otbeiBf  &c*, 
TeansIiAtobs  and  Imitators  of  Sapfbo's  Onas.-— Ur.  Addison,  m 
one  of  the  papen  of  the  Spectator  already  referred  to,  had  ezpreaed  Ui 
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wonder  that  lo  few  of  the  learned  men  of  modern  times  had  endeavoured  - 
to  ngfudUBe  themselves  hy  drawing  the  attention  of  their  eotemporaries 
to  the  two  Odes  of  Sappho  which  he  has  so  eloquently  lauded.  Such 
a  hint  was  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  the  grammarians  and  philologers, 
and  class  of  small  versifiers^  who  are  ever  ready  to  catch  at  any  oppor* 
tunity  of  gaining  applause  by  doing,  in  a  small  way^  what  others  have 
obtained  enduring  praise  by  having  accomplished  in  a  high  and  splendid 
style.  Accordingly^  we  find  enumerated  in  philological  works^  a  long 
list  of  authors  who  have  either  translated  or  imitated  one  or  other^  or 
both  the  Odes  m  question^ — ^such  as  Elias  Andreas,  Sam.  fiirkoviusj  and 
many  more  of  the  same  kind.  Some  authors,  however,  of  superior  name, 
have  successfully  employed  themselves  in  the  same  task, — such  as  Smol- 
lett, Sir  William  Jones,  Akenside,  and  others.  We  shall  here  present 
our  readers,  first  with  the  Latin  imitation  by  Sir  William  Jones,—- whose 
Latinity  is  of  so  high  an  order  that  we  must  not  debase  it  by  any  attempt 
on  our  part  at  an  English  version.  The  imitation  is  given,  not  in  the 
bfaaraeter  of  a  lady,  like  Sappho,  but  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Libi- 
mus,  who  was  the  master  of  Cicero  in  the  poetic  art.  The  poem  is  ah 
imitation  of  Sappho's  first  Ode  to  Venus,  and  is  as  follows : — 

AD  V£N£REM. 

Peifido  ridens  Eiycina  vultu. 
Sen  foci  mater,  tenerique  Amoris 
Sen  Paphi  legma  potens  Cypriqne 
Lsetior  audis. 

Linqne  jncundum  Cnidon,  et  coruscum 
Dirigens  cnrrom,  levis  hue  vocanti, 
Hoc  veni|  et  tecum  properet  solute 
Crine  Thalia. 

Jam  venis !  nubes  placidi  serenas 
Fafiseres  findunt,  super  albicantes 
Dum  volant  sylvas,  celeresque  versant 
Leniter  alas. 

Ruxsus  ad  coelum  fugiunt.    Sed  alm& 
Dulce  subridens  fiusie,  lo^uelam 
Melle  conditam  liquido,  ^acentis 

Fundis  in  aurem* 

**  Qua  tepisj  inquis,  Licini,  puell& 
Luddis  versante  oculis  amantes  7 
Cor  doces  moestas  resonare  lucum. 
Care,  querelas? 

Dona  si  ridet  tua,  dona  mittet; 
Sive  te  molli  roseos  per  hortos 
Hinnulo  vitat  levior,  sequetur 

Ipsa  fiigacem.** 

Per  iuos  oro,  Dea  mitisy  ignes    .. 
Pectus  inmttt  midum  C^iinnas 
Lcniss.    £t  te^  Yeans  alma,  amors  , 
Tonb  Afcois. 
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Akenside^ — ^than  whom  no  au&or  of  modem  tiipes  was  9iof»deqpijeMR 
buad  with  the  spirit  of  ancieiit  Qredan  lore— and  whoee  woiktaie  eqwW 
ly  yaluable  on  this  acoomit,  as  for  the  beauties  of  original  and  lu^ 
toned  poetry  which  they  are  known  to  breathe,— has  thus  ezoeUcntly 
versified  the  most  remarkable  lines  of  Sappho's  Hymn,  in  his  Ode  oa 
Lyric  Poetry  :— 

Btttlo!  to  Sappho^s  melting  ain 
Descends  the  nidiant  Queen  of  Love, — 
She  smiles  and  asks,  what  tender  cares 
Her  sapplisnt's  plaintive  meaamies  move  ? 
H^hy  is  my  fiedthfiil  maid  distiess't  ? 
Who,  Sappho,  womids  thy  tender  breast  ? 
Say,  flies  ne?    Soon  he  shall  pmsae. 
Shuns  he  thy  gifts  ?    He  soon  shall  gpe. 
Slights  he  thy  sorrows  ?    He  shall  grieve, 
And  soon  to  all  thy  wishes  bow. 

Of  two  other  onoonscious  and  unihtentional  imitations  of  the  moond 
Ode,  in  which  the  tumults  and  faintings  of  deep  passion  aie  so  adniir. 
ably  pourtrayed,  we  shall  here  {nesent  our  readers  with  the  bDowing 
copies, — ^the  first  from  the  pen  of  Coleridge,  entitled  "  the  Bsxhange,"  and 
descriptive  of  the  violent  emotionB  which  he  felt  on  claiming  the  coo- 
sent  of  the  fiither  of  his  betrothed, — and  the  second,  as  having  atta^ 
to  it  a  name  which  has  many  and  other  deep  claims  on  the  admiratinn 
and  sympathy  of  all  British  hearts. 

THE  EXCHANGE,  bt  Coluubob. 

We  pledged  our  hearts,  my  love  and  I — 

I,  in  my  arms  the  maiden  daaqping — 
I  could  not  tdl  the  reason  why. 

But  oh  I  trembled,  like  an  aspen. 

Her  Father's  love  she.  bade  me  gain ; 

I  went  and  shook,  like  any  xwd  ; 
I  strove  to  act  the  Man — ^in  vain  ;-*- 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 

The  other  is  a  translation  finom  the  French,  and  is  as  foHows  :— 
If  in  that  heart,  so  j 


It  m  tnat  neart,  so  sood,  so  pure, 
Compassion  ever  loved  to  dwell ; 

Pity  the  sorrows  I  endure; 
The  cause  I  must  not,  dare  not  telL 

The  grief  that  on  my  quiet  preys — 
That  rends  mv  heart — ^that  checks  mj  tonga»— 

I  fear  will  last  me  all  my  days, 
But  feel  it  will  not  last  me  long«---SiB  Joqir  Moobh. 

Ovid  and  Popb. — Although  most  of  the  works  of  Sappho,  like  those 
of  her  other  celebrated  contemporaries,  have  perished  in  the  havoc  of 
succeeding  times,  yet  Sappho  bas  been  more  iortunate  than  the  odm 
in  having,  after  her  decease,  and  the  l68s  of  her  poems,  found  two  anthon 
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pm>einmentty  fitted  to  convey  to  posterity  the  very  spirit  of  her  lyrics^ 
— and  one  of  theiOA  at  least,  doubtless  iDtimately  acquainted,  from  per- 
sonal perusal,  with  the  works  whose  loss  we  so  justly  deplore. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  Ovid  transcribed  into  his  admirable 
letter  from  Sappho  to  Phaon,  the  most  burning  and  dazzling  of  the  im- 
ages, by  the  help  of  which  Sappho  had,  in  her  own  person,  endeavoured,  . 
without  success,  to  reclaim  the  love  of  Phaon ; — ^ana  we  may  add,  that, 
of  modem  writers,  no  one  was  better  fitted  than  Pope,  to  convey  to  his 
readers  a  vivid  and  just  pictmre  of  the  workmanship  of  the  accomplished 
Roman  writer.  In  his  attempt  to  lead  his  readers  into  the  spirit  of 
Homer,  Pope  may  have  undertaken  a  task,  for  which,  by  the  peculiarities 
of  his  taste  and  genius,  he  was  not  especially  fitted, — and  it  is  now  ge- 
rally  felt  and  admitted,  that  in  this  labour  he  toiled  without  success. 
But  in  his  wish  to,  transfuse  into  Engli^  verse  the  burning  passion  of 
Sappho,  as  transmitted  by  her  Roman  imitator,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  undertook  a  work  for  which  all  his  powers  and  attunments  were, 
perhaps,  more  suitable  than  those  of  any  other  author  of  his  own  or  of 
succeeding  times.  Indeed  we  do  not  know  a  greater  treat  for  a  quiet 
resident  in  the  country, — who  happens  also  to  have  a  competent  taste  for 
ancient  and  classic  lore, — than  to  sit  down  with  the  work  of  Ovid  on  one 
side,  and  the  translation  of  Pope  on  the  other, — and  comparing  the  two, 
to  enter  by  their  united  influence  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  passion  by 
which  Sappho  was  <mce  so  cruelly  agitated, — and  to  see  what  were  the 
imagery  and  topics  which,  under  that  influence,  then  suggested  them- 
selves to  her  mind,  as  most  likely  to  gun  the  sympathy  of  the  beloved 
youth,  whose  perfections  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  her  pre- 
eminently sensitive  heart  The  poem  is  too  long  for  entire  translation, 
but  we  subjoin  a  few  passages,  as  specimens  of  its  execution  and  spirit. 
Our  classical  readers  must  have  recourse  to  the  work  of  Ovid  for  them- 
selves. 

^  I  bum,  1  boni,  as  when  through  ripened  com 
By  drivingwinds  the  spreading  flames  ars  borne ! 
Phaon  to  2Etna*B  scorching  fields  xetixes, 
While  I  consume  with  more  than  iEtna's  fires ! 
No  more  mv  soul  a  charm  in  music  finds ; 
Mode  has  charms  alone  for  peaoeftd  minds. 
Soft  scenes  of  solitude  no  more  can  pleaaey 
Love  enters  there,  and  I'm  my  own  disease. 
No  more  the  Lesbian  dames  my  passion  move, 
Once  the  dear  objects  of  my  gml^  love  ; 
AU  other  loves  are  lost  in  only  thine, 
Ah  youth  ungrateful  to  a  flame  like  mine ! 
Whom  would  not  all  those  blooming  charms  surprise, 
Those  heav'nly  looks,  and  dear  delu^nx  eyes? 
The  harp  and  bow  would  you  like  Phcebna  bear, 
A  brighter  Phoebus  Phaon  might  appear ; 
Would  you  with  ivy  wreath  your  flowing  hair, 
Not  Bacchus'  self  with  Phaon  could  compare : 
Yet  Phoebus  lov'd,  and  Bacchus  felt  the  flame, 
One  Daphne  waim'd,  and  one  the  Cretan  dame ; 
Nymphs  that  in  verse  no  more  could  rival  me. 
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Thtaai  ey^n  those  Gods  contend  in  duurms  with  the^« 

The  nrases  teech  me  aU  their  softest  Jays, 

And  the  wide  world  resounds  with  Sappho*s  praise. 

Tho'  great  Alcieus  more  sublimely  sinffs, 

And  strikes  with  bolder  rage  the  sounding  strings. 

No  less  renown  attends  the  moying  lyre, 

Which  Venus  tunesi  and  all  her  loves  inspire ; 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  channs  deny'd^ 

Is  well  by  wit*s  more  lasting  flames  aupply'd.** 

And  again, — 

**  Innr'd  to  sonow  from  my  tender  years. 
My  parent's  ashes  drank  my  earlv  tears; 
My  brother  next,  neelectlng  wealth  and  fiune, 
IgnobW  bnni'd  in  a  destmctiTe  flame : 
An  in&nt  danriiter  late  mj  gnefii  increased. 
And  all  a  mother's  cares  distract  my  breast. 
Alas  1  what  more  could  fiUe  itself  impose, 
Bnt  thee,  the  last  and  greatest  of  my  woes? 
No  more  my  robes  in  wavinj^  purple  flow. 
Nor  on  my  hand  the  sparkling  di  monds  glow  ; 
No  more  my  locks  in  ringlets  cnrl'd  difiiise 
The  costly  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews, 
Nor  braids  of  gold  the  varied  tresses  bind. 
That  fly  disoraered  with  the  wanton  wind : 
For  whom  should  Sappho  use  such  arts  as  these  f 
He's  ffono,  whom  only  she  desir'd  to  please  1 
Cupid's  light  darts  my  tender  bosom  move, 
Stiu  is  there  cause  for  Sappho  still  to  love : 
So  from  my  birth  the  Sisters  fix*d  my  doom, 
And  gave  to  Venus  all  my  life  to  come ; 
Or,  while  my  Muse  in  melting  notes  complains, 
My  yielding  heart  keeps  measure  to  my  strains. 
Bv  channs  like  thine  which  all  my  soul  have  won. 
Who  might  notF— ah !  who  would  not  be  undone  if 
For  those^  Aurora  Cephalus  might  scorn, 
And  with  Jresh  blushes  paint  the  conscious  mora. 
For  those,  might  Cynthui  lengthen  Phaon's  sleep, 
And  bid  Endymion  nightlv  tend  his  sheep. 
Venus  for  those  had  rapt  tnee  to  the  skies, 
But  Man  on  thee  might  look  with  Venus^  eyct.** 

With  these  quotations  we  here  conclude  this  long,  but,  we  hope,  not 
uninviUng  article.  For  ourselves,  we  could  most  willii^ly  extend  the 
flubject,  with  intense  delight,  to  a  much  greater  length,  did  our  limiti 
permit  The  beauties  of  classical  learning  are  among  the  richest  treats 
which  a  mind  of  taste  and  competent  acquirements  can  at  any  time  ob- 
tain, — and  among  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  there  are  none  more  liJcelj 
to  repay  the  researches  of  the  scholar  than  those,  to  a  small  portion  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  lead  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  thii 
notice  of  "  the  Age  and  Works  of  Sappho/' 
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THE  FREE  CHURCH  TRIED  BY  HER  OWN  ARGU- 
MENTS:  OR,  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SECESSION, 
PUSEYISM,  AND  POPERY. 

BY  A  COUNTRY  MINISTER. 

[The  following  Tfaoogfats  haY«  been  pttrtly  suggested  by  a  penual  of  Dr.  Boeli- 
uumV  work,  entitled  "  The  Ten  Years*  Conflict^*'  which  most  account  for  the 
form  in  which  the  argnment  will  be  fonnd«] 

Thb  historian  of  a  great  public  controveny,  more  especially  of  a  re. 
ligious  one,  imposes  on  himself  a  task  somewhat  difficult  to  perform 
aright.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  danger  of  so  mixing  himself  up 
with  the  questions  at  issue,  as  to  become  the  partizan  and  advocate  of  a 
particular  side,  rather  than  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  impartial 
spectator  of  both.  To  the  successful  performance  of  such  a  work,  these 
raquisites  would  seem  to  be  essential ;  viz.,  that  the  historian  be  removed 
■ome  considerable  period  of  time  from  the  date  of  the  controversy  re- 
corded by  him,  and  also  that  he  have  no  personal  or  party  interest  to 
aerve  by  the  duty  he  has  imposed  on  himself.  For  this  reason  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  writing  the  controversy  which 
ended  in  the  Secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  1843  ;  and  that 
any  publication  purporting  to  bear  such  a  character  in  the  present  day, 
ought  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  collection  of  materials  for  the  future 
historian,  but  not  as  the  anticipation  of  his  labours.  In  the  following 
pages,  our  intention  is  to  state  our  reasons  why  the  work  of  Dr.  Buch- 
anan, entitled  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  deserve 
to  be  received  in  the  former,  and  not  in  the  latter  character.  No  injus. 
tioe  is  done  the  author  in  saying,  that  from  such  a  quarter,  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  history  of  the  events  referred  to  was  not  to  be  expected. 
He  may  have  &]thfully  and  even  skilfully  executed  the  duty  of  narrat- 
ing the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  Secession  from  our 
Church  ;  but  that  he  has  vindicated  the  necessity  of  that  movement,  or 
afforded  posterity,  by  his  arguments,  the  means  of  judging  &irly  as  to 
the  points  in  dispute,  cannot  at  all  be  conteded.  In  the  volumes  before 
us,  questions  are  omitted,  and  views  of  the  disputed  principles  are  over- 
looked, without  the  consideration  of  which,  no  judgment  of  the  merits 
of  the  Church  controversy  need  be  attempted,  or  if  attempted,  must 
utterly  fiul  in  being  just  and  unprejudiced. 

With  the  work  before  us,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  simple  narrative 
of  events,  we  do  not  intend  to  deal ;  nor  is  it  our  design  to  direct  atten- 
tion to,  or  make  any  enquiry  respecting,  the  various  steps  taken  during 
the  progress  of  the  controversy.  Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  prin- 
ciples advocated,  the  rudimental  elements,  out  of  which  all  the  events 
here  historically  narrated  ultimately  grew. 

Regarding  the  volumes  before  us  as  an  attempted  vindication  of  the 
Free  Church  movement,  and  as  an  argument  designed  for  posterity,  jus- 
tifying the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  that  movement,  our  conviction 
1^,  that  after  all  that  the  author  has  stated,  and  ^er  .all  that  others  pre-. 
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ceding  him  in  ihe  tame  tract  have  written^  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
portion  aasumed  by  those  who  have  gone  out  from  the  BttabSahei 
Church  Btill  remains,  and  may  be  satisfactorily  educed  from  the  fsry 
principles  laid  down  as  the  defence  of  that  pontion.  To  attempt  a  re- 
futation of  the  argument  before  lis^  on  grounds  disowned  or  denied  by 
those  who  have  advanced  it>  would  be  a  very  ultroneous  and  usdeai 
efibrt.  But  if  we  succeed  in  shewing  that  sudi  refutation  becomes  tbe 
logical  sequence  of  the  principles  of  that  argument  itself,  and  which  have 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  constitute  its  defence,  we  shall  then  appear  ts 
have  placed  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  a  vantage  ground, 
from  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  dislodge  them,  and  moreover  to 
have  shewn  that  feeling,  not  principle,  originated  the  Secession  of  184S. 
The  chief  point  brought  under  public  discussion  during  the  ''  Toi 
Years'  Conflict"  was  ih^  generally  known  by  the  term  of  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church.  This  precise  principle  was  not  indeed  invvdvei 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy,  which  were  occupied  with  the 
much  inferior  question  of  non-intrusion,  or  the  specific  effect  that  the  eon- 
sdentious  objections  of  a  parish  to  the  n<xninee  of  a  patron  to  a  benefioe, 
should  have  in  preventing  his  induction  as  their  spiritual  pastor,  when 
these  objections  were  simply  stated  as  having  existence  in  the  mind,  but 
were  not  subjected  to  proof  before  an  ecclesiastical  judicatory.  Such  a 
view  of  the  non- intrusion  having  been  finally  disallowed  by  the  dvfl 
courts,  and  declared  contrary  to  the  statutes,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  resolved  to  abide  by  the  non-intrusion,  or  Veto  law.  By 
this  resolution  the  other  principle,  viz.  that  which  related  to  q)iritaA 
independence,  was  imm^iately  brought  into  prominence,  and  became 
the  grand  question  at  issue  throughout  the  remamder  of  the  controveny. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  it  was  mamtained  by  those  who  di. 
rected  the  councils  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  while  it  was  competent 
for  the  civil  courts  to  determine  all  questions  in  reference  to  the  beoefiee^ 
and  to  appropriate  it  to  the  party  who  might  be  held  entitled  to  receive 
it,  they  had  no  authority  over  the  Church  in  reference  to  the  questions 
strictiy  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical ;  that  the  Church  in  the  regulation  of 
such  matters  was  entitled  to  make  those  arrangements  deemed  by  henelf 
alone,  to  be  right  and  proper,  and  while  acting  within  her  own  province, 
was  not  amenable  to  civil  decrees  and  judgments.  The  work  before  as 
may  be  regarded  as  the  history  of  this  daim  of  spiritual  independoiee^ 
and  of  its  application  to  the  course  of  events  which  grew  out  of  the 
Church's  determination  to  adhere  to  the  Veto  law,  after  it  had  been  de« 
dared  illegal  by  the  supreme  civil  judicatory. 

.  The  most  natural  way  of  conmienting  on  the  principle  re&rred  to^ 
seems  to  be,  first,  to  eluddate  bv  an  extract  the  views  held  by  the  author 
on  the  question  before  him,  and  then  to  enquire  how  far  the  condusoos 
drawn  by  him  are  in  accordance  with  the  premises  ori^naUy  possesMd. 
We  request  our  readers  to  weigh  att^tivdy  the  principles  whidi  we  sie 
about  to  extract,  because,  as  Dr.  B.  rests  the  entire  defence  and  visdics- 
tion  of  the  Free  Church  upon  them,  and  as  they  involve  the  very  sods* 
tence  of  the  party  whom  he  represents,  so  we  mean  on  the  same  princ^ 
to  found  an  entirdy  opposite  argument.    A  statement  of  the  priadflci 
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implied  by  the  term  Bpiritual  bdependence  of  the  Church,  might  be 
dzBwn  from  ttlmost  every  page  of  our  author.  The  special  views  con- 
tended for,  meet  our  notice  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  work. 
We  dte  from  vol.  I.  pp.  8  to  11,  omitting  the  scriptural  quotations  in 
proof  of  the  positions  asserted. — "The  Church  is  a  spiritual  society^ 
fbimded  and  upheld  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  deriving  its  laws,  iU  in- 
■titutions,  its  privileges,  from  him  alone.  This  spiritual  society,  the 
Church,  possesses  inherently  the  right  and  power  of  self-government  It 
possesses  the  ri^t,  for  it  was  conferred  by  Christ  himself,  the  right 
and  power  of  self-government  which  the  Church  has  received  from 
Christ,  she  is  bound  to  exercise  in  subjection  to  his  will ;  she  is  not  at 
liberty  to  suffer  any  third  party  to  come  between  herself  and  her  Lord. 
In  so  fo  as  the  Church  consents  to  take  her  directions  in  matters  spiri- 
tual, from  any  other  than  Christ  speaking  in  the  Scriptures,  she  to  that 
extent  ceases  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ ;  she  is  suffering  other  Lords  to 
have  dominion  over  her, — and  in  so  &r  as  the  attempt  may  be  made  to 
compel  her  to  take  such  extraneous  directions,  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  outraged  and  submission  to  the  unlawful  authority  is  not  a  duty  but 
a  crime." 

•  The  same  views  are  stated  in  the  bdependence  resolutions  of  18S8, 
p.  478, — ^in  the  Engagement,  vol  II.  f.  271, — ^in  the  Chum  of  Rights, 
p.  502, — ^in  the  Convocation  resolutions,  p.  544, — and  in  the  Pretest, 
p.  647*  Indeed,  these  are  the  prmciples  asserted  in  defence  of  the  Free 
Church  movement  by  every  writer  who  has  taken  part  in  the  controversy. 
Now  in  place  of  attempting  ourselves,  to  reduce  the  views  of  indepen- 
dence above  stated  into  the  form  of  a  strictly  precise  proposition,  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis^  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  such  a  form,  r^y  and 
prepared  to  our  hand  by  a  Free  Chureh  advocate  and  defender.  In  an 
article.  Vol.  X.  of  the  North  British  Review,  written  in  reply  to  certain 
remarks  on  the  Free  Churoh  contained  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  Essay 
on  Presbytery,  the  author  finds  it  necessary  to  give  a  distinct  statement 
of  the  principles  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  This  he  does  in 
certain  propositions,  in  reference  to  which  he  says,  "  that  they  can  all 
be  satis&ctorily  proved  by  or  deduced  from  Scripture,  and  moreover  that 
they  fully  vindicate  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  Free  Church  party.* 
These  propositions  in  general  simply  assert  truisms,  at  least  to  Presbyterian 
minds,  such  as,  that  the  visible  Churoh  is  a  distinct  society ;  that  Christ 
is  its  only  head,  that  the  sacred  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  its  laws  and 
constitution ;  that  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  alone  are  authorised  to 
administer  its  ordinary  af&irs.  Prop.  V.  is  as  follows, — "  That  the  civil 
ma^strate,  though  bound  to  aim,  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  jurisdiction 
in  civil  or  temporal  things,  at  the  prosperity  of  the  Churoh  of  Christy 
does  not  as  such  possess  any  jurisdiction  or  right  of  authoritative  con- 
trol, in  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  matters,  and  of  course  cannot  by  any 
laws  he  may  pass,  or  any  decisions  he  may  pronounce,  impose  a  valid 
obligation  to  obedience  upon  the  Church  in  general,  or  upon  her  office- 
bearers in  the  execution  of  their  respective  functions."  These  propositions 
have  been  referred  to  by  us,  not  because  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  them 
as  distinct  from  what  others  have  ttated,  but  because  they  express  cleariy 
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and  definitely  the  pribciples  advocated  in  the  "  Ten  Yean'  Coafiidt;* 
and  one  of  them  hai  been  cited  at  lengthy  because,  while  enundating 
precisely  the  views  held  by  the  Free  Church  party  of  the  province  of  the 
magistrate  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  also  contains  the  ground  of  oar  ob- 
jection to  these  views.  To  us  it  seems  that  a  &llacy  has  run  througfi 
the  reasoning  of  the  party  referred  to,  by  which  they  have  been  led  to 
draw  from  their  premises,  unwarranted  and  illogical  concluaions.  A 
summary  of  the  reasoning  made  use  of  in  the  Church  controvezsy  may 
be  given  in  a  single  sentence.  '*  The  Church  is  an  independent  society, 
instituted  as  such  by  Christ.  His  word  alone  is  her  rule,  and  her  own 
oflice-beaxers  alone  are  entitled  to  interpret  and  apply  it  for  the  regula- 
tion of  her  proceedings."  In  these  three  statements  is  contained  all  the 
argument  adduced  in  the  controversy.  Beyond  this,  the  whole  reasoning 
was  amplification,  and  consisted  simply  in  the  assertion,  that  the  Church's 
independence  referred  to,  was  enunciated  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  was 
then  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  civil  magistrate  when  he  endowed  the 
Church,-^was  further  confirmed  by  various  acts  cf  parliament,  and  had 
previously  been  respected  by  the  civil  court,  in  its  proceedings  towards  the 
Church.  Let  usno^  see  how  the  above  argument  brings  out  the  conclusiom, 
dike  condemnatory  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  of  the  present  Establish, 
ment,  which  the  Free  Church  party  have  deduced  from  it.  The  process 
is  equally  brief  as  the  argument  just  stated.  "  The  Church,  as  an  inde- 
pendent  society,  enacted  or  re-enacted  (it  is  immaterial  which,)  in  I8S4 
the  Veto  Law,  for  the  regulation  of  her  own  proceedings  in  the  inductien 
of  her  ministers  in  vacant  parishes.  The  Civil  Court  (in  1 8S9)  found 
this  act  to  be  illegal  and  uUra  vires  ;  subsequently  issued  a  series  of  interi 
diets  against  the  Church  and  her  Judicatories,  to  hinder  them  from  con- 
tinning  to  proceed  upon  it ;  and  further,  held  her  ministers  and  offiee- 
bearers  liable  to  pams  and  penalties  for  persisting  to  enforce  this  law. 
Here  then,  in  matters  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  character, 
the  Church's  independence  was  violated,  while  a  third  party  came  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Word  of  God.  Such  attempt  to  impose  on 
the  Church,  other  than  her  own  sense  of  the  duty  she  owed  to  Christ, 
being  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  was  not  entitled  to  respect  on  the 
Church's  part,  nor  did  she  commit  a  crime  in  resisting  it."  Now,  si- 
though  the  inference  thus  drawn  may  seem  to  be  obtained  in  strict  ao- 
cordfmce  with  the  premises  as  above  given,  there  is  an  unsoundnen  and 
unfairness  in  the  argument,  which  renders  the  conclusion  the  veiy  oppo- 
site of  truth.  This  unsoundness  in  the  argument  appears  to  have  ariien 
from  the  elliptic  form  in  which  the  claim  of  independience  for  the  Church 
has  been  generally  stated,  and  from  the  want  of  precise  language  in  the 
terms  made  use  of.  Thus,  in  the  position  so  frequently  laid  down  by 
Dr.  B.,  "  The  Church  is  an  independent  society,"  an  elliptical  or  inoom- 
plete  position  only  is  stated,  the  truth  of  which  can  only  be  tested  when 
the  assertion  is  complete — "  Of  what  is  the  Church  independent?"  Ob. 
viously,  the  answer  is,  "  Of  authoritative  control  by  the  dvil  magistrate 
in  ecclesiastical  matters."  The  complete  position  of  the  Free  Church  ii 
therefore  as  follows.  "  In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  Church  must  be  m- 
4ependent  of  all  authoritative  control  by  the  civil  power."     Now  it  ii  to 
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this  principle  thus  piainly  and  simply  stated^  that  we  offer  a  serious  ob- 
jection. Every  one  who  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  the  controversy 
H3  it  progressed,  cannot  here  fail  to  remember,  that  the  position  now  enun- 
ciated as  the  true  principle  of  the  Free  Church,  was  in  substance  uni- 
formly held  up  by  her  advocates  in  this  character.  In  speeches,  publi- 
cations, and  platform  oratory,  the  idea,  if  ;iot  the  precise  language  above 
stated,  waa  set  forth  as  indicating  the  principle  contended  for ;  and  in  the 
work  before  us,  this  is  the  principle  on  which  a  vindi(»tion  of  all  the 
proceedings  there  narrated  is  founded. 

To  what  objection,  then,  is  it  liable  ?  Simply  to  this,  that  in  the 
above  proposition,  there  is  assumed,  as  a  first  principle,  that  which  is 
not  a  first  principle ;  and  that  from  this  fallacy  in  reasoning,  conclusions 
are  adopted  as  truthful  and  logical,  which  are  but  assertions,  until  at 
least  they  have  been  demonstrated  by  argument.  It  assumes,  that  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  language,  in  which  the  exercise  of  civil  authority 
on  the  Church  happens  to  be  expressed,  is  a  simple  idea,  a  first  prin- 
ciple,— whereas  it  is  a  complex  idea,  a  secondary  principle.  It  is  an  idea 
capable  of  division  into  other  elementary  ideas,  and  requiring  the  argu,. 
ment  in  proof  to  be  applied  to  each  of  the  more  simple  positions  con<^ 
tained  in  it,  before  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  general  assertion  can  be 
ascertained.  How  clearly  are  the  strength  and  force  of  this  objection 
made  obvious,  by  looking  at  the  proposition  expressive  of  the  Free 
Church  views,  cited  from  the  North  British  Review !  The  writer  of 
this  article  expresses  the  idea  of  the  civil  Magistrate's  interference  with 
the  Church,  by  the  term  "  authoritative  controul  in  Ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters," as  other  writers  sometimes  call  it  civil  interference  or  dictation, 
civil  authority—- civil  jurisdiction  in  such  matters.  Now,  adverting  to 
his  assertion,  "  that  the  civil  Magistrate  does  not  possess  any  right  of 
authoritative  controul  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,"  is  it  not  clear  as  noon, 
day  that  he  regards  this  authoritative  controul  as  a  first  principle,  and  iw 
led  to  make  his  assertion  accordingly  ?  No  one  could  gather  firom  his 
language  that  the  words  authoritative  controul  express  two  distinct  and 
separate  ideas ;  and  state  two  distinct  principles,  indicative  of  two  diffe- 
rent and  unconnected  acts  of  the  civil  Magistrate  toward  the  Chui'ch. 
This  etfOT  in  the  mode  of  conducting  her  argument,  has  been,  on  the 
part  of  the  Free  Church,  a  fatal  one ;  and  unless  we  greatly  mistake  the 
matter,  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  lead  her  into  the  position, 
&lse  as  we  believ^  it  to  be,  which  she  now  occupies. 

By  assuming  ''civil  authority"  to  be  a  first  principle,  her  advocates 
have  been  enabled  to  give  a  colouring  to  their  argument,  and  an  appa- 
rent soundness  to  their  conclusions,  of  which  the  sub-division  of  the 
principle  for  which  they  contended  into  its'  component  parts  would  have 
entirely  deprived  them.  This  we  now  proceed  to  shew.  Civil  authority 
exercised  on  the  Church,  becomes  plainly  divisible  into  the  two  distinct 
acts  of  preceptive  authority,  and  restrictive  authority,  or  the  power  of 
dictating  a  rule  of  duty  to  the  Church,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  obedi- 
ence to  a  specific  rule  already  existing.  Those  who  advocated  the  Fi*ee 
Church  cause  were  not  therefore  entitled,  in  their  argument,  to  make  the 
general  assertion,  which  they  so  often  did,  of  the  Church's  independence 
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of  «I1  civil  authority  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  but  were  bound  to  aaot 
the  two  disUnct  propositions  of  her  right  to  be  independent  oipreeeptive 
authority  on  the  one  hand*  and  of  reUrictive  auUiority  on  the  other ; 
and  moreover^  they  were  bound  to  apply  their  argument  to  both  these 
propositions  alike,  ere  they  drew  the  conclusiona  on  which  their  whole 
proceedings  were  founded.  By  every  rule  of  logic,  an  assertion  capable 
of  division  into  two  parts,  cannot  be  demonstrated  to  be  true,  unlen  the 
argument  used  in  the  demonstration  be  capable  of  ^{dicaticn  to  both 
parts  alike.  An  argument  or  demonstration  applicable  only  to  one  part, 
would  be  held  as  utteriy  fiuling  to  prove  the  general  ass^os,  however 
clearly  it  might  eetablish  the  particular  part  of  the  assertion  to  which  it 
referred.  To  regard  a  principle  as  established  by  reasoning,  applicable 
only  to  a  branch  of  it,  would  be  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  by  which 
truth  is  demcmstrated  to  the  mind,  and  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
conclusions  totally  unsafe  and  unwarranted.  Let  us  suppose,  for  ex« 
ample,  that  we  hear  the  assertion  made,  "  water  bronght  into  contact 
with  flame,  will  uniformly  extinguish  it ;"  and  that  the  question  is 
asked.  Is  this  assertion  true  ?  £very  one  acquainted  with  chemistry 
knows  that  the  assertion  here  made  is  only  true,  so  long  as  water  is  re- 
garded as  a  first  principle.  Let  water  be  decomposed  into  its  wigioal 
elements,  and  flame  applied  to  each  of  these  elements  separately,  then 
the  assertion  is  no  longer  true,  it  becomes  positively  false.  From  this 
simple  example,  it  is  evident  how  great  is  the  difference  between  tke 
truUi  of  an  assertion  regarded  as  a  first  principle,  and  when  subdivided 
into  its  separate  parts.  The  objection  brought  against  the  cimclusions 
drawn  by  the  Free  Church  party  amounts  to  this,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  seeming  accordance  with  truth  of  these  conolusioBS,  while  the 
principle  of  independence  is  regarded  as  a  first  princi{de,  they  cannot  be 
held  as  established  when  that  principle  is  subdivided,  since  all  the 
argument  adduced  in  the  proof  has  reference  only  to  one  of  the  two  po- 
sitions contained  in  the  general  principle ;  and  moreover,  has  reference 
to  that  position  which  does  nei  bear  out  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it. 
All  the  argument  of  the  Fi-ee  Church  has  reference  only  to  pretepike 
authority,  when  exercised  by  the  civil  Magistrate  on  the  Church,  sod 
has  no  reference  to  reatrieiive  authority  at  all,  the  latter  however  bebg 
the  authority,  of  which  alone  it  can  be  said,  that  it  ever  was  exercised 
against  the  Church.  Let  us  shew  this,  by  glancing  at  the  various  modes 
of  argument  that  were  made  use  of  during  the  agitation  of  the  qoMtion 
at  issue. 

.  1.  As  to  the  argument  from  Scripture.  The  independence  claimed 
by  the  Church  firom  civil  controul  in  spiritual  and  eccleuastical  mattett, 
was  vindicated  on  Christ's  words,  *'  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom,"  &c.  But  the  authority  here  communicated  by  Christ  to  his 
Apostles  is  most  clearly  preceptive  authority  ;  hence  the  only  indepen- 
dence to  which  the  Church  can  lay  ckum,  founded  on  this  eonunmiica- 
tion,  must  be  independence  of  preceptive  authority  in  rdigion  by  the 
civil  power.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  othmr  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  substantiate  the  views  of  the 
Free  Church.     They  can  be  adduced  only  in  proof  of  ilie  Church's  right 
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to  be  free  from  all  preceptive  authority  in  her  own  province,  and  they 
have  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  other  question  of  restrictive  authority. 

2.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  reference  to  the  argument  from  the  Con- 
fession  of  Faith.  When  it  is  there  said,  chap.  SO,  "  The  Loi-d  Jesus 
Christ,  as  king  and  head  of  the  Churchy  hath  therein  appointed  a  go- 
vernment distinct  from  the  civil  Magistrate  ;"  and  of  the  latter,  ch.  2S, 
'*  That  he  may  not  assume  to  himself  the  power  of  the  keys ;"  no 
other  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  expressions  but  this,  that  the  right 
of  exercising  preceptive  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  belongs  to  the 
Church,  and  not  to  the  civil  Magistrate. 

S.  So  also  in  reference  to  the  various  statutes  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid.  On  reference  to  these 
statutes,  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  them  is  simply  this,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  sole  "  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  in  the  preaching  of  the  true 
word  of  Jesus  Christ,  coiTection  of  manners,  and  administration  of  the 
holy  Sacraments,"— language  which,  varied  according  to  the  different 
stetutes,  just  expresses  the  plain  idea,  that  preceptive  authority  in  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  matters  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  is  excluded 
fi^m  the  province  of  the  State. 

4.  We  shall  only  notice  another  point  oF  the  Free  Church  argument, 
viz.,  that  which  relates  to  the  celebrated  case  of  Montgomery,  deposed 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  seeking  to  force  himself  under  royal  autho- 
rity into  the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  and  for  appealing  to  the  civil 
tribunal  for  redress  from  the  sentence  of  the  Spiritual  Judicatory.  The 
slightest  glance  at  this  case,  on  which  so  much  of  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment during  the  conflict  was  placed,  shews  us  its  true  character.  Mont- 
gomery, by  his  acceptance  of  the  see  of  Glasgow,  i*ccognized  the  right  of 
the  dvil  power  to  overturn  all  the  Ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the 
country,  in  defiance  of  the  Church  Judicatories.  In  other  words,  he  re. 
cognized  the  right  of  the  civil  Magistrate  to  exercise  preceptive  autho* 
rity  in  spiritual  matters,  end  for  his  recognition  he  was  visited  righte- 
ously by  the  General  Assembly  of  his  day  with  the  extreme  sentence  of 
deposition,  just  as  another  Montgomery,  for  the  same  crime,  would  be 
m^  by  a  similar  sentence  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  present 
time. 

Having  thus  shewn  what  was  strictly  the  argument  made  use  of  by 
the  Free  Church,  and  what  was  the  real  point  attempted  to  be  proven 
by  it,  viz.,  the  right  of  ttie  Church  to  be  independent  of  the  exercise  of 
preceptive  authority,  we  proceed  to  notice  how  the  point  thus  proven 
utteriy  fails  to  establish,  nay,  is  incapable  of  establishing,  the  conclusions 
^  which  it  was  adduced,  namely,  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  adopted 
during  the  eontrovers}*,  and  finally  the  secession  from  the  £stablishment. 

Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  right  to  make  a  single  remark,  relating  to 
the  views  held  of  the  EstablishMi  Church  by  the  seceding  peity,  and  the 
>^Msons  why  they  could  not  continue  in  her  communion.  This  seems 
the  more  necessary,  because  the  reasons  formerly  adduced  are  those  still 
'^yted,  for  maintaining  a  position  of  alienation  and  opposition.  The 
"ninisteTB  and  people  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  refusing  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  her  opponent,  had  grievous  charges  laid  against  them.  Their 
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Church  has  been  branded  as  Erastian, — has  been  said  to  deny  the  head* 
sbip  and  take  away  the  crown-rights  of  Christ,  and  to  reoogniie  as  her 
head,  in  spiritual  nnatters,  the  Queen  or  the  Court  of  SessiovL  Her 
ministers  haye  been  held  forth  as  incapable  of  preaching  the  gospel  truly ; 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  pale  of  true  ministers  of  Christ ; — in 
their  public  character  they  have  been  denounced  as  a  moral  miisaaee, 
and  at  present  they  are  regarded  as  no  longer  worthy  of  being  entnisted 
with  the  educational  interests  of  the  yout^  of  Scotland.  Unrefleeting 
minds,  on  hearing  these  and  other  chargf't  so  often  preferred  against  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  must  naturally  have  tuf^Msed  that  many  grievoui 
wrongs  had  been  committed  by  her.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  All 
these  charges,  however  chameleon-like  their  shape,  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing.  One  single  idea  underlies  all  that  has  been  said  or  done  by 
the  Free  party  against  the  Church  of  Scotland,  namely  this,  that  pre- 
ceptive authority  has  been  exercised  by  the  civil  power  in  the  spiritual 
province,  and  that  the  Established  Church  has  acquiesced  in  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  such  authority  has  been  exercised.  What  else  is  the 
meaning  of  the  charge,  which,  continuously  and  dogmatically  asserted, 
was  the  means  of  leading  so  many  from  her  communion^  viz.,  that  she 
had  denied  the  headship  of  Christ  ?  This  did  not  mean  that  she  bad 
excluded  from  her  belief  any  great  and  well-known  doctrinal  truth,  but 
simply  that  she  had  allowed  another  party,  viz.,  the  Court  of  Session, 
to  interpret  for  her  Christ's  word  and  laws,  that  is,  to  exercise  towaidi 
her  preceptive  authority.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  the  assertion,  that 
the  gospel  cannot  be  preached  in  the  Establishment  ?  By  this,  it  was 
not  implied  that  any  of  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  our  Confession 
could  not  be  stated  from  her  pulpits  the  same  as  formerly,  but  merdy 
that,  in  the  Establishment,  it  could  no  longer  be  taught  that  Christ  alone 
must  speak  to  the  conscience  of  his  Church  and  people  by  his  word,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  authority ;  or.  in  other  words,  that  the  pulpits 
of  the  Establishment  must  now  recognize  in  another  quarter  the  precep- 
tive authority  in  spiritual  things  which  alone  belongs  to  Christ.  This 
idea  of  preceptive  authority,  as  exercised  by  the  civil  power  in  matters 
of  spiritual  duty  and  function,  is  the  simple  idea  constituting  £raifiaii- 
tfm,  and  it  is  the  simple  idea  which  has  given  a  colour  to  all  the  lan- 
guage and  proceedings  of  the  Free  Church  party  in  reference  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  former  is  at  present  the  antagonist  of  the  lat- 
ter,  because  of  the  preceptive  authority  which,  it  is  held,  has  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  as  we  have  already  shewn,  the  entire  argument  adduced  m 
the  conflict  which  arose,  has  been  to  repudiate  ihi$  authority  as  belong- 
ing to  the  civil,  and  to  claim  it  as  belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince. 

Now,  in  answer  to  the  charge  proved,  or  conceived  to  be  proved 
against  us,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  assert,  that  no  preceptive  authority 
was  exercised  against  the  Church  at  all.  The  authority  exercised  dur- 
ing the  ten  years'  conflict,  was  not  preceptive  but  restridive,  while  no 
attenypt  has  been  made,  nor  argument  used,  to  shew  the  unlawfulnen 
of  such  exercise  by  the  civil  power  toward  the  Church. 
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IC  therefore,  we  can  establish  these  two  points,  Ist,  That  in  the  acts 
reclaimed  against  during  the  collision^  no  preceptive  authority  was  ever 
exercised ;  2d]y»  That  the  exercise  of  restrictive  authority  by  the  civil 
power  in  matters  Ecclesiastical^  is  not  wrong  in  itself,  and  is  not  for- 
bidden  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  the  word  of  God,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  this,  that  on  her  own  principles  we  uproot  the  foundations 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  leave  her,  guoad  argument,  with  not  a  single 
support  on  which  to  lean.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  do  this,  although 
our  limits  will  permit  us  simply  to  sketch,  but  not  fully  to  illustrate  .the 
argument. 

We  maintain  the  assertion,  that  no  preceptive  authority  was  exercised 
against  the  Church  during  the  conflict,  on  three  distinct  grounds :  Ist, 
That  the  acts  reclaimed  against  had  none  of  the  characteristic  marks  of 
preceptive  authority.  2dly,  That  the  Court,  whose  acts  were  com- 
plained of^  is,  from  its  very  constitution,  incapable  of  exercising  such 
authority.  3dly,  That  our  opponents  cannot  contend  that  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  authority  exercised,  without  asserting  a  principle  which 
overturns  Protestantism,  and  would  render  secession  fit>m  a  Church,  be. 
lieved  to  be  heretical  in  the  faith,  impossible.  It  is  well  known,  that 
what  the  Fi^ee  Church  party  all  along  complained  of,  was  certain  pro. 
ceedingB  of  one  or  other  of  the  civil  courts  of  the  kingdom.  Now,  of 
these  acts,  whether  coming  in  the  shape  of  decisions  or  interdicts,  &c. 
&C.,  we  say,  that  they  had  none  of  the  marks  or  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  preceptive  authority.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  de- 
line  and  draw  the  distinction  between  acts  of  preceptive  and  acts  of  re- 
strictive authority,  exercised  in  reference  to  spiritual  and  Ecclesiastical 
matters.  Between  these  two  classes  of  acts  there  is  a  very  broad  and  ' 
clear  difference  ;  as,  1st,  The  subject  about  which  the  two  kinds  of  au- 
thority are  exercised  is  different.  For  the  subject  with  which  precep- 
tive authority  in  being  exercised  has  to  deal,  is  the  ward  of  God,  while 
that  with  which  restrictive  authority  deals  is  some  specific  interpreta- 
tion given  to  God's  word,  for  example.  Protestantism  in  opposition  to 
Popery,  or  Presbytery  in  opposition  to  Episcopacy.  Again,  preceptive 
authority  exists,  and  is  exercised,  by  interpreting  the  woid  of  God,  or  by 
diawihg  up  a  rule  or  confession  of  faith,  of  its  doctrines  and  duties.  Re. 
Btrictive  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  can  have  no  existence  at  all,  till 
such  rule  has  been  prepared  by  an  antecedent  preceptive  authority. 
And,  once  more,  when  a  rule  or  confession  of  faith  has  been  drawn  up, 
then  preceptive  authority  can  only  be  exercised  by  effecting  an  altera- 
tion on  this  rule,  that  is,  by  adding  to  it,  or  by  subtracting  from  it. 
Restrictive  authority  neither  adds  to,  nor  diminishes  from,  an  existing 
nile  ;  its  province  being  simply  to  take  the  rule  as  it  finds  it,  and  to 
enforce  its  observance. 

Now,  as  the  civil  Court,  in  all  its  proceedings  towards  the  Church, 
did  not  profess  to  be  the  interpreter  of  God's  word,  but  simply  to  enforce 
obedience  to  existing  statutes — statutes  that  must  be  presumed  to  have 
|)een  in  harmony  with  God's  word,  because  acquiesced  in  by  the  Church, 
It  is  manifest  firom  the  distinctions  above  noticed,  that  its  acts  com- 
plained of  were  exercises  not  of  preceptive  but  of  restrictive  authority. 
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This  19  itill  riiote  evident  from  the  second  jposition  asserted  bv  us,  m, 
the  constitution  of  the  civil  Court.  We  have  said  that,  a  rule  of  faith 
having  once  been  formed  from  the  word  of  God,  preceptive  authority  can 
then  only  be  exercised  by  making  alteration  on  this  rule.  Now,  advert- 
ing  to  this  character  of  preceptive  authority,  it  is  certain  that  the  veiy 
constitution  of  a  civil  Court  prevents  it  ftom  exercising  such  authority. 
For  what  is  the  province  of  a  civil  Court  in  reference  to  all  govemmoit, 
but  simply  to  apply  the  legislative  mind  to  the  subject  ?  It  executei 
laws,  but  does  not  make  them.  To  regard  its  acts  in  any  other  light, 
would  be  utterly  to  confound  between  the  two  very  important  but  dis* 
tinct  functions  of  govemn^ent,  that  of  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
function  ; — ^legislation  being  the  exercise  of  preceptive  authority,  while 
the  execution  of  the  laws  as  plainly  belongs  to  the  exercise  of  restrictive 
authority,  or  to  the  restraint  of  the  subject  to  the  limit  of  the  law,  » 
already  framed. 

Now,  in  reference  to  spiritual  and  Ecclesiastical  matters,  all  that  a 
civil  Court  can  do  in  the  case  of  an  Establishment,  must  be  one  of  the 
two  following  acts:  Ist,  In  interpreting  the  Church's  rule,  as  written  in 
the  statutes,  it  may  attach  a  meaning  to  it,  different  firom  that  attached 
to  it  by  the  Church  ;  or,  2d1y,  It  may  attach  a  meaning  to  it,  not  only 
different  from  that  of  the  Church,  but  from  that  originally  held  and  in- 
tended by  the  legislature  itself.  When,  therefore,  the  civil  Court  en- 
forces  on  the  Church  obedience  to  such  a  view  of  the  latter's  duty,  what 
is  the  authority  so  exer6ised  ?  In  the  former  case,  it  is  plainly  that  of 
restrictive  authority,  inasmuch  as  the  civil  Court  is  the  recognized  cod. 
stitutional  organ  of  interpreting  the  legislative  mind,  as  engrossed  in  the 
statutes  of  the  kingdom.  But  so  it  is  also  even  in  the  latter  case.  Hen 
indeed  a  view  of  the  Church's  duty  is  given  and  enforced,  different  from 
that  originally  held,  and  meant  to  be  held  by  the  State ;  but  in  the  gico 
given  to  the  statutes,  the  civil  Court  uses  its  best  judgment  to  define  the 
legislative  mind,  as  it  originally  existed.  In  the  case  before  us,  there  is 
indeed  given,  not  what  was,  defaclo,  the  original  sense  attached  by  the 
legislature  to  the  statutes,  as  embodying  the  Church's  rule,  but  <mly 
what  the  Court  conceives  to  have  been  the  sense  so  attached.  But  from 
this  it  is  evident,  that  even  when  enforcing  a  view  of  the  statutes  at 
variance  with  that  originally  held  by  the  legislature,  the  authority  exw- 
cised  by  the  civil  Court  on  the  Church  is  still  only  restrictive  authority. 
With  these  remarks  before  us,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  to  what 
category  belong  all  the  proceedings  of  the  civil  Court  during  the  Ten 
Years*  Conflict.  They  were  simply  restrictive.  The  third  argument 
adduced  in  proof,  that  the  actings  reclaimed  against  did  not  pertain  to 
the  class  of  preceptive  authority,  was-— That  the  opposite  assertioD  can- 
not be  made  without  holding  a  principle  subversive  of  Protestantism,  and 
which  would  render  secession  from  a  heiretical  church  impossible.  This 
argument  arises  out  of  the  last  mark  of  distinction  between  the  two 
heads  of  authorit3%  which  was  stated  by  us,  viz.,  that  when  a  rule  of 
B'sripture  has  been  formed^  preceptive  authority  can  be  exercised  only  by 
altering  it. 

Let  us  here  suppose  that,  as  asserted,  the  principle  of  the  Veto  law, 
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VIE.  non-intrusion,    waa  in  oonfonnity  with  the  original  rule  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  it  must  then  follow,  if  the  authority  exercised  on 
the  Church  was  preceptive,  that  the  declared  illegality  of  this  law,  by 
the  deciaions  of  the  civil  Court,  was  an  alteration  of  the  rule  of  the 
Church,  and  hence  that  the  Church's  rule  had  all  along  been  an  obliga« 
tion  to  adhere  to  the  non-intrusion  principle.     Now,  if  it  he  supposed 
again,  as  also  asserted,  that  the  non.intrusion  principle  waa  obligatory  on 
the  Church,  not  simply  as  a  rule  of  expediency  adopted  in  former  times, 
but  as  a  rule  of  Ood's  word  ;  in  what  an  indefensible  position  must  all 
those  be  placed  as  conscientious  men,  who  entered  a  Church,  and  re- 
mained in  connexion  with  a  Church,  which  had  deliberately  violated  the 
word  of  God  in  her  pmctice,  as  it  was  well  known  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land had  long  done,  by  disregarding  the  non-intrusion  principle  previous 
to  1834  f    It  would  obviously  be  a  vain  answer  to  such  an  implied 
charge  of  setting  conscience  at  nought,  were  it  asserted  that  ministers 
might  safely  remain  in  connexion  with  a  Church  believed  to  have  become 
unscriptural  in  her  practices  or  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  so  long  as  her 
avowed  standards  were  sound,  and  so  long  as  there  existed  in  her  consti- 
tution the  power  of  self-government,  since  they  might  protest  against  b6r 
practices,  and  might  make  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  them.     For,  in 
the  first  place,  if  the  practices  of  a  church  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  true 
interpretation  of  her  principles,  as  these  are  contained  in  her  avowed 
standards,  then  these  standards  will  just  express  whatever  a  man  chooses 
to  find  expressed  in  them,  and  consequently  they  can  afford  no  safeguard 
against  the  most  grievous  errors  among  her  office-bearers.     That  this 
was  the  true  light  in  which  the  seceders  read  the  practices  of  a  Church, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  of  their  assertion  to  this  day,  that  the  Esta- 
blished Church  has  in  principle  repudiated  the  headship  of  Christ,  a 
charge  which  they  said  was  proved,  not  by  her  formularies,  nor  by  her 
own  interpretation  of  these  formularies,  but  by  her  actings.     But,  in  the 
second  place,  no  protest  can  vindicate  conscience  in  matters  enjoined  by 
the  word  of  God.     It  can  only  become  eflicacious  in  matters  of  expedi* 
ency,  or  in  matters  deemed  to  be  right  by  human  judgment.  Were  such 
an  argument  allowed  to  be  sound,  it  would  plainly  condemn  Luther  in 
his  separation  from  Rome,  since  it  may  be  said  he  might  have  remained 
in  connexion  with  her,  by  putting  his  own  interpretation  on  her  formu- 
^es,  protesting  agunst  her  unscriptural  practices,  and  urgmg  her  to 
exert  her  power  of  self-government  in  the  work  of  reformation.     The 
only  vindication  which  remains  for  those  who,  as  ministers,  entered  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  believing  in  conscience  her  practice  to  be  unscriptu. 
>^>  or  who  continued  in  her  communion  afler  coming  to  this  conclusion, 
niust  be  found  in  the  assertion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  disturbing  the 
unity  of  the  Chtuvh,  and  of  the  duty  of  her  members  to  be  obedient  to 
her  authority,  irrespective  of  every  other  consideration  of  conscience  or 
•cripture^ — a  principle  which  of  course  identifies  those  who  hold  it  with 
Rome.     No  doubt  it  is  true,  that  were  the  non-intrusion  principle  to  be 
^^garded  only  in  the  light  of  a  mere  rule  of  expediency,  such  a  mode  of 
indicating  those  who  once  belonged  to  us,  would  not  be  necessary.     A 
^^  of  expediency  might  be  formally  repealed,  or  might  be  gradually 
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given  up  in  the  pioeeedtngB  of  a  Churchy  when  die  deemed  the  neeeaitj 
or  circuiDfltanees  fonnerly  requiring  it  to  have  passed  away.  On  thit 
point  there  might  he  ground  for  divenity  of  opinion  among  her  mini- 
sters, and  a  protest  might  be  taken  *by  those  who  did  not  aj^Hnove  of 
the  course  which  had  been  adopted.  But  in  regard  to  a  law  of  God's 
wordy  no  protest  could  avail,  no  vindication  could  remain,  for  those  who 
adopted  a  church  violating,  in  her  avowed  practice,  such  a  law,  without 
substituting  duty  to  the  Church  for  the  obligations  of  conscienee  and 
scripture. 

It  hath  thus  been  shewn,  on  three  separate  and  distinct  grounds,  that 
the  authority  exercised  on  the  Church  by  the  Court  of  Sessicm,  and  re- 
claimed against  by  the  Free  party,  as  the  reason  for  their  secession,  was 
not  preceptive  authority ;  ahd  if  any  one  of  the  grounds  taken  by  us  be 
solid,  the  point  contended  for  has  been  established.  It  now  oniy  re- 
mains,  for  the  complete  demonstration  of  our  case,  that  we  be  able  to 
vindicate  the  exercise  of  that  restrictive  authority  on  the  Church,  which 
was  exhibited  by  the  civil  power. 

On  this  question,  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single  argument  in  the  writ* 
ings  of  our  opponents,  which  it  is  necessary  to  refute ;  for  while  renewed 
assertions  have  been  made  by  them,  as  to  the  unlawftdness  of  all  autho- 
rity exercised  on  the  Church  in  spiritual  matters,  they  are  nothing  more 
than  assertions,  when  considered  as  applicable  to  the  single  point  of  re- 
strictive authority.  The  argument  on  the  question  which  has  been  ad- 
duced, does  not  refer  to  this  kind  of  authority  at  all,  but  only  to  that 
which  is  preceptive.  Dr.  Buchanan's  work  will  be  searched  in  viun,  for 
the  solution  of  the  question  now  before  us.  Let  us  then  see  what  esn 
be  advanced  in  defence  of  the  principle,  "  that  restrictive  authority  by 
the  civil  power  regarding  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  Chufdi,  is  not  on- 
lawful."  And,  first,  we  remark,  that  the  exercise  by  the  civil  power  of 
restrictive  authority  on-  the  Church,  in  reference  to  religious  or  eocksi- 
astical  duty,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  any  preceptive  authority 
was  exercised  towards  her,  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  rule  of 
such  duty.  A  church  may,  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  preceptive  autho- 
rity or  independence,  have  formed  her  rule  of  duty  from  the  word  of 
God ;  while  the  civil  power  may,  in  the  exercise  of  restrictive  authority, 
aflerwards  enforce  that  rule  on  her  observandie.  The  adoption  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  may  have  been  the  act  and  deed  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  even  though  restricted  to  it  subsequently  by  the  civil  power  of 
the  kingdom. 

But,  secondly,  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  restrictive  authority, 
both  a  positive  and  a  negative  argument  may  be  adduced.  The  positive 
argument,  or  mther  arguments,  are  sufficiently  varied  and  extensive, 
viz.  The  principles  of  reason — the  example  of  the  Old  Teetament— the 
principles  of  the  New  Testament^  the  Confession  of  Faith.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  enlarge  on  those  arguments,  but  we  may  make  some  remaiks 
on  each  of  them. 

1.  If  it  be  reasonable  that  the  civil  magistrate  should  be  made  ac 
quainted  with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  which  he  propose! 
to  constitute  a  national  institution,  before  he  grant  to  her  the  civil  bsne- 
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fiU  implied,  it  must  be  Teasonable,  that  neither  the  Church  aa  a  whole, 
nor  any  part  of  that  Church,  can  lay  claim  to  thete  benefits  when  she  no 
longer  adheres  to  said  doctrine  and  practice.  But  there  is  no  way  of 
preventing  this,  unless  by  the  concession  of  restrictive  authority  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  He  must  have  the  right  of  controlling  the  Church 
within  the  limits  of  her  Confession  as  understood  by  him,  while  she  re- 
mfuns  in  connexion  with  the  State ;  or  else  she  has  the  power  of  convert- 
ing the  civil  benefits  enjoyed  by  her  to  her  own  purposes,  in  place  of 
being  the  means  to  accomplish  by  them  the  end  contemplated  in  the 
gnmt  of  them. 

2.  We  argue  the  lawfulness  of  restrictive  authority  from  the  exatnple 
of  the  Old  Testament.     How  many  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  in  a  time  of 
national  defection,  employed  the  royal  power  for  the  purpose  of  overturn- 
ing idolatry  and  restoring  the  true  worshp  of  God, — an  act  for  which 
they  received  the  approbation  of  Heaven  I    Now  what  was  this  but  the 
exercise  of  restrictive  authority  in  religious  matters  by  the  civil  power  ? 
And  here  we  take  leave  to  say  in  passing,  that  it  appears  to  us  this  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  much  mis- 
understood in  the  discussion  of  the  Voluntary  question.     The  advocates 
of  this  system  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  argument  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  fevour  of  a  national  Establishment,  by  the  assertion  that  the 
Israelitish  dispensation  was  a  Theocracy,  wherein  the  Almighty  himself 
was  at  first  the  sovereign,  *and  wherein  afterwards  the  kings  were  his 
vicegerents ;  and  that,  being  a  theocracy  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  its 
institutions  in  reference  to  religion  could  afford  no  example  to  subsequent 
times.   But  this  idea  of  a  theocracy,  and  of  something  peculiar  to  itself  and 
distinct  from  all  other  kingdoms,  implied  that  the  kings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,  as  God's  vicegerents,  exercised  in  religious  matters  preceptive 
authority  over  their  subjects.     This  seems  to  us  an  error.     These  kings 
did  not  exercise  preceptive,  but  only  restrictive  authority  in  religion.  All 
they  attempted  to  do,  was  to  bring  back  their  subjects  to  the  form  of 
worship  formerly  instituted  by  God  himself, — an  exercise  of  authority 
having  in  it  nothing  preceptive,  but  only  restrictive,  and  consequently, 
having  in  it  nothing  that  must  necessarily  limit  it  to  a  theocracy.    There 
is  but  one  great  act  of  preceptive  authority  in  religion  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  viz.  that  bf  Jeroboam ;  and  this  is  so  far  firom  having 
been  tolerated  as  a  just  exercise  of  regal  power,  that  it  is  more  strongly 
condemned  than  almost  any  other  &ct  mentioned  in  Scripture.     If  there 
was  any  thing  that  rendered  the  actings  of  the  kings  of  Judah  peculiar, 
and  that  hinders  them  from  being  types  to  others,  it  was  not  their  exer- 
cise of  restrictive  authority  in  religion,  but  the  nature  of  the  sanctions 
by  which  they  enforced  that  authority.     They  gave  no  liberty  of  con. 
science,  but  compelled  their  subjects,  oflen  under  the  extreme  penalty  of 
death,  to  return  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.     And  this  they  did,  be- 
cause they  acted  in  the  reformations  they  edited,  under  in/allidie  autho^ 
*%•    Were  it  possible  that  religions  rdbrmation  could  be  attempted,  or 
religious  instruction  could  be  offered  now,  under  the  same  authority  as 
of  old,  the  plea  of  liberty  for  conscience  could  not  avail,  and  would  not 
^  listened  to ;  hence  the  reason  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  B^me,  and 
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why  she  nerer  can  consistently  grant  religious  toleration  to  those  who 
differ  from  her,  within  her  dominions.     But  to  return  to  oiir  argument 
If  it  he  ohvious  that,  under  the  Old  Testament,  the  exercise  of  restrio- 
tive  authority  in  religion  hy  the  civil  magistrate  was  lawful,  this  affiirdi 
a  strong  argument  in  hehalf  of  such  authority  under  the  New  Testament, 
provided  the  latter  has  not  expressly  forhidden  it.     That  this  is  not  tbs 
case,  we  now  argue  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  <k  rather  We  con- 
tend that  the  exercise  of  this  authority  is  implied  in  its  princifdes.    On 
this  subject  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  language  of  Paul,  as  expresnve 
of  the  general  principles  taught  in  the  New  Testament.     In  reference  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  the  words  of  the  Apostle  are,  "  He  is  the  minister 
of  God  to  thee  for  good."     Let  us  examine  the  truth  set  forth  in  thii 
passage.     As  we  are  not  arguing  at  present  with  Voluntaryism,  whidi 
denies  ail  interference  with  religion  to  the  Magistrate,  we  do  not  stop  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  good  here  spoken  of.     Assuming  as  a  com- 
mon  principle  between  the  Establishment  and  the  Free  Church,  that  it 
includes  the  Magistrate's  right  and  duty  to  recognise  a  national  system  of 
religion,  we  find  in  the  Apostle's  declaration,  the  following  dear  troth : — 
that  the  actings  of  the  Magistrate  regarding  religion  are  acts  of  his  own 
volition,  acts  involving  personal  respon8ibility,-^fbr  in  referenee  to  the 
good  conferred  by  him  on  the  subject,  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  and  not 
the  minister  of  the  Chuixh.     From  this  truth  it  as  clearly  follows,  that 
the  Magistrate  cannot  be  required,  or  rather  is  not  permitted,  to  recognise 
any  principle  in  reference  to  a  national  religion,  whose  effect  would  be  to 
deprive  him  of  personal  responsibility  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  system  of  religion,  communicated  through  his  support  of  its  ministen, 
for  the  good  of  his  people.     This  shews,  tl»t  not  only  must  it  bdong  to 
the  Magistrate  spontaneously  to  (^oose,  from  conflicting  sects,  thefenn  of 
religion  which  he  pleases  to  support,  but  also  that  the  Church  being  per- 
manently  endowed,  as  was  that  of  Scotland,  there  must  be  conce^  to 
him  the  right  of  restrictive  authority  towards  her  acts.     Deprive  him  of 
this  authority,  and  you  denude  the  Magistrate  of  personal  responsibility 
as  to  the  good  communicated.  That  is,  concede  to  the  Church  the  power  of 
spiritual  independence,  and  the  Civil  Magistrate,  denuded  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility, becomes  no  longer  the  Minister  of  Ood,  as  the  Apostle  de- 
clares him  to  be,  but  is  transformed  into  the  Minister  of  the  Church* 
Nor  would  it  obviate  this  objection  to  say,  that  the  Magistrate's  Tespon- 
sibility  is  secured  or  preserved  by  his  power  to  take  away  the  Church's 
endowments,  when  he  is  discontented  with  her  proceedings.     For  in 
adopting,  or  in  being  compelled  to  adopt  this,  as  the  only  way  reserved  to  him 
of  vindicating  his  responsibility,  he  is  compelled  to  repudiate  the  only 
mode  of  being  the  Minister  of  good,  in  so  far  as  that  good  refen  to  Gos- 
pel truth,  which  is  competent  to  his  office.     How  then  can  he  fulfil  the 
conditions  which  the  Apoetle's  words  impose  upon  him  ?     His  remedy, 
in  such  a  case,  must  obviously  be,  not  in  an  act,  which  c<»npels  him  to 
deny  one  of  his  scriptural  obhgations,  but  in  an  act  which  is  consistent 
with  his  performing  them  all,  vie.,  in  restrictive  authority.     As  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  the  Civil  Magistrate 
would  only  bring  out  the  same  conclusion,  it  isseedlees  to  load  our  pogei 
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by  subjecting  them  to  investigation.  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  to 
enquire,  whether  the  exercise  of  restrictive  authority  on  the  Church 
cannot  be  vindicated  fix)m  the  language  of  the  "  Confession  of  Faith." 
It  is  plainly  implied,  or  openly  stated  in  the  volumes  before  us,  that  the 
authority  over  the  Church  asserted  in  the  recent  conflict,  was  inconsistent 
with,  and  is  incapable  of  being  reconciled  with,  the  Confession  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  This  insinuation  has  been  repeated  by  every  writer 
on  the  controversy.  In  the  article  in  the  North  British  Review,  to 
which  reference  was  formerly  made,  the  author  sounds  forth  a  defiance 
to  the  Establishment  to  shew,  how  the  views  expressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  State  over  the  Church,  and 
which  views  are  assumed  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  can  be  explained  as  in  accordance  with  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Now  to  ourselves,  nothing  seems  more  easy  than  to  explain  this  consia* 
tency,  or  in  other  words,  to  vindicate  the  authority  asserted,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Confession.  The  doctrine  of  the  latter,  as  laid  down  in 
chapters  SOth  and  2Sd  is  to  this  effect,  '*  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  king  and  head  of  his  Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in 
the  hands  of  church  officers  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate."  And 
that  while  the  latter  "  may  not  assume  the  power  of  the  keys,  yet  he 
hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take  order  for  the  preservation  of 
purity,  peace,  and  unity,  in  the  Church."  The  simple  idea  attached  to 
the  expression  "  power  of  the  keys,"  from  which  the  magistrate  is  ex* 
eluded,  is  not,  as  Dr.  B,  has  stated  it  to  be  (Vol.  11.  p.  63S.,)  spiritual 
authority,  but  it  \8  preceptive  authori^^y  in  spiritucU  tkifigs.  Unless  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  words  "  power  of  the  keys"  be  limited  to  that  of 
mere  preceptive  authority,  the  Confession  cannot  be  rendered  consistent 
with  itself,  because,  in  the  second  citation  above  made,  authority  is  as- 
cribed to  the  magistrate  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  purity  of 
the  Church.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  Confession  cannot  consistently 
declare  the  magistrate  to  be  excluded  from  tM  authority  on  religious 
matters,  and  yet  ascribe  to  him  iiuthority ;  but  it  may  with  perfect  con- 
sistency declare  him  excluded  from  one  kind  of  authority,  yet  hold  him 
entitled  to  exercise  another.  To  interpret  the  authority  which  the  Con., 
fession  does  ascribe  to  the  magistrate,  as  simply  implying  his  right  to 
convene  an  Assembly  of  the  Church,  to  preside  in  it,  and  to  addi^  ar- 
guments of  moral  suasion  to  the  mind  of  the  Church,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  conviction «  or  as  implying  his  right  to  do  what  can  only  be 
effected  by  example  and  indirect  influence,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
language  employed.  It  may  be  that  such  is  the  proper  position  which 
the  civil  magistrate  is  entitled  to  asstmie  towards  the  Church,  but  this  is 
iiot  what  the  Confession  says.  It  directly  ascribes  to  him  authority. 
Now  the  limitation  of  this  expression  to  acts  of  the  nature  of  those  men- 
tioned,  that  is,  to  indirect  acts,  is  the  ascription  to  the  magistrate,  not  of 
authority  '*  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  and  that 
the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,"  as  the  Confession  says,  but 
only  of  Muggettive  power.  But  suggestive  power  is  not  authority.  The 
former  does  not  carry  with  it  any  responsibility  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  line  of  action  which  it  suggests.     The  latter  clearly  implies  such 
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responsibility.  When  authority  is  ascribed  to  do  a  certain  act,  it  im. 
plies  the  use  of  means  towards  its  accomplishment,  and  that  the  party 
having  authority^  has  control  over  the  use  of  the  means  so  used,  and  ii 
responsible,  in  foro  eonsdeniioe,  for  the  use  made  of  them.  The  captain 
of  a  ship  having  authority  over  the  crew  to  preserve  discipline  amoog 
them,  implies  more  than  that  of  suggesting  good  behaviour  among  them. 
It  implies  the  lawful  use  of  means  to  enforce  good  behaviour.  So  does 
authority,  said  to  reside  in  the  civil  magistrate  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  Churchy  imply  more  than  the  suggestion,  in  whatever  way,  of  what 
he  thinks  right.  It  implies  means  to  enfoi'ce  what  is  right.  Len 
than  this  power  conceded  to  the  civil  magistrate,  is  not  consistent  witk 
the  words  of  the  Confession.  Nor  does  the  ascription  of  such  power  de- 
rogate in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  supreme  controul  over  spiritual 
things,  declared  also  by  the  Confession  to  belong  solely  to  the  Church. 
'•  To  the  Church,"  it  is  said,  "  belongs  the  power  of  the  keys,"  that  is, 
the  right  of  preceptive  authority  in  all  matters  of  religion.  As  this  ex* 
pression  plainly  excludes  the  magistrate  from  doing  anything  preceptivdy 
in  religion,  the  nature  of  the  authority  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  bis 
office  must  be  very  evident.  It  must  be  that  of  restrictive  authority; 
there  being  no  other  than  these  two.  The  meaning  of  the  much  con- 
tested language  of  the  Confession,  did  not  then  seem  very  difficult  after 
all  to  reach.  It  only  amounts  to  this,  that  while  the  civil  magistrate 
may  not  assume  preceptive  authority  over  the  Church  in  matters  of  spi- 
ritual and  ecclesiastical  function, — for  this  would  be  to  take  into  his  hsind 
the  '  power  of  the  keys,' — he  may  ^t  exercise  toward  the  Church  in  such 
matters  a  restrictive  authority,  seeing  that  it  is  his  duty  by  such  autho- 
rity to  preserve  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  Church.  If  the  language  of 
the  Confession  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  two  different  condi- 
tions of  the  Churchy  as  established  and  un-established  by  the  civil  power, 
it  will  only  assert  the  following  position,  viz.,  that  the  magistrate  may 
exercise  toward  the  Church,  as  un*established,  or  rather  when  engaged 
in  seeking  to  procure  for  the  nation  the  advantages  of  an  Establishment, 
sugge$tive  power,  and  toward  the  Church  when  established  (according  to 
the  mode  adopted  in  Scotland)  restrictive  authority.  This  view  of  the 
language  of  our  Church's  Confession,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  rendering  it 
consistent  with  itself ;  which  no  ingenuity  can  effect,  if  the  restrictive 
authority,  to  which  we  have  been  adverting,  be  denied  to  the  magistrate, 
without  involving  the  idea,  that  authority  and  suggestion  are  equivalent 
terms. 

Were  it  needful  to  the  support  of  our  argument,  it  would  be  easy  to 
shew  that  the  idea  of  restrictive  authority,  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
the  magistrate,  is  implied  in  the  terms  which  Free  Church  writers  the^n- 
selves  apply  to  the  language  of  the  Confession,  while  yet  seeming  to  deny 
to  him  all  control  in  religious  questions.  In  arguing  the  meaning  of  the 
expressions  of  the  Confession  before  the  Secession,  it  was  raaintauied  by 
Dr.  Cunningham  in  his  published  letters,  that  the  only  idea  carried  bv 
them  was,  *  that  the  Civil  Magistrate  was  bound  to  make  the  peace  and 
purity  of  the  Church  hie  aim'  Now,  what  is  implied  by  this  expres- 
sion  ?     Aim  either  includes  that  those  acts  alone  belong 'to  and  emanate 
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from  suggestive  p6wer>  or  it  includes  more  tban  this.  If  it  include  the 
former  only,  then  suggestive  power  and  authority  (the  terms  of  the  Con* 
fession)  are  in  the  view  of  the  ahove  writer  equivalent  terms^  which  is 
not  true.  If  it  include  the  latter,  it  must  concede  to  the  Magistrate  re- 
strictive  authority,  all  other  authority  heing,  hy  the  Confession  itself,  ex- 
cluded. 

We  have  thus  given  a  summary,  brief,  but  we  l^ust  inteUigible,  of 
the  direct  argument  in  defence  of  ^e  principle,  "  that  the  State  may  le« 
gitimately  exercise  restrictive  authority  on  the  Church." 

We  now  proceed  to  adduce  the  negative  argument  in  support  of  the 
same  principle,  one  which  may  be  regarded  by  some  minds  as  the  more 
conclusive  of  the  two.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bu. 
chanan,  our  assertion  here  is,  that ''  restrictive  authority  exercised  by  the 
(^vil  Magistrate  on  the  Church,  does  no  wrong  to  conscience." 

The  prosecution  of  this  argument  will  be  the  subject  of  a  'subsequent 
srticle,  in  which  we  must  come  in  collision  with  another  controversy  of 
the  tiroes,  viz.  the  principle  of  Tractarianism  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

BY  A  COUNTRY  MINISTER. 

Wbbn  you  requested  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  take  Notes  of  my  intended 
visit  to  the  World's  Fair,  for  the  benefit  of  your  Joumid,  I  demurred  on 
the  ground  that  I  belonged  to  the  old  school,  and  was  ill  fitted  to  record 
the  rapid  strides  which  the  world  has  made  since  I  set  out  in  life.  I 
urged  that,  living  in  the  midst  of  my  small  flock  in  a  sequestered  glen, 
and  dead  to  the  hum  of  the  great  world  without,  I  could  not  be  expected 
to  take  Notes  to  much  purpose,  of  the  most  wonderful  products  of  hu- 
man industry,  ingenuity,  and  taste ;  and  that,  too,  amidst  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  swarming  thousands.  I  recommended  you  to  apply  to 
Ipme  one  of  your  learned  Doctors  in  the  Metropolis,  who,  deeply  versed 
in  the  progress  of  science  and  the  various  achievements  of  the  human 
intellect,  would  be  far  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  one  fresh  from 
the  heather,  and  more  familiar  with  the  hum  of  bees  than  with  that  of 
great  crowds  and  great  cities.  You,  however,  answered  that  it  was  not 
profound  learning  you  wanted :  that  your  chief  object  was  to  give  a  &]r 
idea  of  the  great  wonder,  to  the  country  brethren,  who,  by  various  re- 
straints, might  not  be  permitted  to  go  up  to  the  temple  of  science  ;  and 
that  for  this  purpose  it  was  best  to  obtain  the  impressions  of  one  of  their 
own  order,  so  that  it  would  be  next  to  seeing  with  their  own  eyes.  You 
justly  observed,  that  there  were  many  learned  accounts  already,  but  that 
they  were  so  learned  that  it  would  require  special  study  to  understand 
them ;  and  that  the  satisfaction  given  by  any  account  arises  from  the 
circumstance,  that  it  enables  one  to  see  things  in  the  atmosphere  of  his 
own  individual  mind.  I  acknowledged  that  thet^  was  some  weight  in 
your  ailment,  and  that,  if  the  only  requisite  was  that  the  objects  gazed 
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upon  should  etrike  me  with  freshneM  and  noTialty,  thtti  I  was  not  m 
ijicompetent  to  the  taak.  I  objected,  moreover^  that  I  ooukL  not  under* 
take  a  very  logical  and  connected  account  of  the  Exhibition ;  I  gave  joa 
warning  that  I  did  not  stick  very  closely  to  one  text,  and  tiiat  I  had  tht 
reputation  of  indulg^g  pretty  freely  in  discursive  wanderings.  Yea 
however  thought  that  this  would  be  rather  an  advantage,  and  that  the 
dry  details  might  be  relieved  by  occasional  improvements  of  the  sulijects, 
and  by  miscellaneous  remarks.  Seeing,  th^,  that  the  very  defects  which 
I  thought  would  totally  unfit  me  for  the  tai^,  were  considered  by  yoa 
lather  as  recommendations,  I  could  not  offer  any  farther  objection. 

It  was  long  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  visit  the  ExfaibitioD. 
I  indeed  read  the  articles  in  the  daily  papers  with  regularity,  and  took 
deep  interest  in  the  undertaking  from  the  commencement.  I  thought  I 
could  discern  a  movement  which  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events  would 
turn  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  beat  interests  of  man- 
kind.  Still  I  did  not  entertain  the  possibility  of  being  induced,  amidst 
growing  infirmities,  to  abandon  the  quiet  comforts  of  a  mmse,  nestling 
among  nature's  loveliest  scenes,  for  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  and 
the  commotion  and  disquietude  of  the  great  Modem  BaM.  It  is  true 
that  I  was  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the  joum^  bstweoa  tka  Seottish 
and  the  English  Metropolis  may  be  accomplished  in  18  or  13  hoars. 
Still  I  could  never  realize  it  as  a  sober  every.-day  tact  I  fed  always 
inclined  to  class  it  among  the  feats  of  the  aenoaut  or  the  rop^ancer ; 
feats  possible  in  themselves,  but  not  for  the  every-day  practice  of  sober 
people.  I  therefore  estimated  the  distance  to  Loodon,  not  by  hours  but 
by  miles,  and  five  hundred  miles  was  an  ap^bg  distance  to  one  not 
thorougUy  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  locomotioa  so  characteristic  of  the 
present  age.  And,  talking  of  locomotion,  I  may  remark  that  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Emerson,  who  has  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  good  sense 
amidst  all  his  mistiness.  Sharp  clear  thoughts  sometimes  stand  out  as 
bright  islets  amidst  the  wide  ocean  of  mud.  He  says  that  **  locomotioo 
is  the  function  of  a  wheel,  not  of  a  man."  I  have  great  faith  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  human  race,  and  firmly  believe  that  the  Lonl  k  in  his  wis- 
dom  making  these  times,  in  which  men  run  to  and  fm  and  knowledge  is 
increased,  an  important  element  in  the  world's  progress.  Still  it  af^Man 
to  me  that  Emerson  is  right,  in  regarding  locomotion  not  by  any  means 
BO  conducive  to  a  man's  individual  development  as  the  current  belief 
would  have  us  suppose.  No  doubt  a  quiet  rural  life  may  assume  a  vege- 
tative character,  but  I  do  think  that  the  higher  principles  of  a  man's 
nature  are  more  likdy  to  be  fully  developed  amid  the  living  scenes  of 
nature,  where  a  present  Ood  is  felt  on  every  side,  than  amid  the  tumult 
and  distraction  of  a  locomotive  life.  Wordsworth,  who  lived  at  Rydal 
Mount,  Uke  a  tree  rooted  to  its  native  soil,  would  appear  a  slow  coach  in 
the  tmvellers'  room,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  the  sharp,  active,  dapper 
bagman  from  Leeds  or  SheiBekl.  Still  I  would  regard  faim  the  gres^ 
man  of  the  two,  although  decidedly  inferior  in  oertain  utilitarian  points 
of  character.  » 

But  to  return  to  the  subject :  As  my  mind  began  to  be  familiarised 
with  the  subject,  and  when  I  saw  even  some  -of  my  own  perishiofien 
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leave  Uieir  secluded  Talley»  I  began  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  myself 
setting  forth  on  the  journey.  I  would  fain  obtain  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  Exhibition  without  a  personal  inspection.  A  Rev*  brother  and 
old  associate^  who  is  partial  to  sly  jokes  and  round  towers,  assured  me 
that,  by  studying  the  Illustiated  News  at  his  own  fireside,  he  could  tell 
more  about  the  Exhibition  than  those  who  had  been  there.  When  ui^ged 
by  those  who  had  seea  it,  to  go  and  witness  the  spectacle,  or  he  would 
not  die  in  peace,  he  turned  round  and  catechised  them  upon  the  subject ; 
and  by  exhibiting  their  ignorance,  shewed  he  acquired  fiur  more  knowledge 
by  staying  at  home.  This  for  a  time  swayed  my  judgment ;  but  the 
experience  of  another  brother  and  deep  divine  weighed  down  the  balance 
on  the  other  side.  When  he  came  back,  he  declared,  that  when  he 
entered  the  south  transept  of  the  building,  and  the  whole  scene  at  once 
flashed  upon  him,  he  felt  as  if  he  would  faint,  an  indescribable  feeling 
getting  round  his  heart  and  arresting  its  pulsations.  The  vaulted  tran- 
sept, Uke  a  crystal  sphere  hanging  over  head ;  the  lofty  elms,  trying,  but 
trying  in  vain,  to  touch  with  their  branches  the  ethereal  mof ;  the  crys- 
tal fountain  displaying  its  filmy  cascade ;  the  emblazoned  banners  pro- 
claiming each  nation's  achievements  in  art  and  industry  ;  the  swelling 
notes  of  many  organs,  and,  above  all,  the  moving  mass  of  human  beings, 
^ringed  by  long  Unes  of  sculptured  figures,  standing  out  as  landmarks  to 
that  mighty  living  sea,^-ail  this  came  upon  him  as  a  glorious  vision, 
and  he  felt  it  was  more  than  the  heart  of  man  could  conceive. 

All  this  reminded  me  of  the  scene,  where  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  shewn 
the  glory  of  Solomon.  We  are  told  that  when  she  had  seen  all  Solo- 
mon's wisdom,  and  the  house  that  he  had  built,  "  there  was  no  more 
spirit  in  her.  And  she  said  to  the  king.  It  was  a  true  report  that  I 
heard  in  mine  own  land,  of  thy  acts  and  thy  wisdom.  Howbeit,  I  be- 
lieved not  the  words  until  I  came,  and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it ;  and,  be- 
hold, the  half  was  not  told  me.  Thy  wisdom  and  prosperity  exceedeth  the 
&me  which  I  heard."  The  impression  thus  left  upon  my  mind,  quite 
overturned  the  plausible  theory  of  my  friend  of  the  round  tower.  I  waa 
^nvinced  that  there  was  something  to  be  seen  which  no  tongue  and  no 
pen  could  adequately  describe.  The  aroma  of  many  of  nature's  producta 
is  such,  that  no  di^ical  analysis  can  detect,  and  no  synthesis  can  imi- 
tate. It  is  another  evil  spirit  which  cannot  be  toilured  to  reveal  itself 
^y  the  crucible,— >cannot  be  caught  by  an  alembic,  or  weighed  in  a  ba- 
Icuioe.  So  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  a  spiritual  conception  em. 
Wied  in  the  Czystal  Palace,  whidi  mtist  come  home  directly  to  a  man's 
own  spirit  to  be  felt,  and  which  cannot  be  fixed  down  by  the  writer  or 
the  artist,  however  cunning  he  may  be  in  his  trade.  I  cannot  omit  to 
inention  as  an  element  in  determining  my  mind,  that  my  worthy  pa- 
rishioners urged  upon  me  the  propriety  of  going  to  see  the  wondrous  spec- 
kle. They  ai^ed  with  much  propriety,  thf^  although  the  palace  con- 
^ed  many  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  yet  it  was  the  duty 
<>f  a  Christian  ministry  to  seek  illustrations  of  divine  truth  every  where, 
and  if  need  be,  to  spoil  the  Egyptians  for  the  advancement  of  Jehovah's 
8^ry.  A  respected  Heritor,  who  had  himself  studied  the  wonders  of  the 
Kxhilntion  with  profit,  sent  me  his  catalogue  to  tempt  me  to  go*     And 
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e&tearAy,  after  studying  carefidly  its  t?ondrouB  contents^  I  felt  no  {Mmcr 
to  make  any  further  resistance.  I  fully  and  deliberately,  though  wkb 
much  anxiety,  made  up  my  mind  to  visit  what  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to 
future  historians  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  the  19th  century. 

To  turn  my  yisit  to  best  account,  and  to  study  with  profit  the  many 
trophies  of  human  ingenuity  that  would  be  presented  to  my  view,  I  re. 
solved  to  brush  up  my  knowledge  in  the  sciences.     For  this  purpose,  1 
resorted  to  the  note-books  I  used  at  College  in  early  life.   They  bad  been 
lefl  undisturbed  for  many  a  long  year.    And  you  can  well  concave  th« 
flood  of  recollections  that  came  over  my  mind  when  I  begsn  to  revise 
them.  The  familiar  class-room  flashed  upon  my  mind  with  the  fierimw 
of  yesterday.     But  alas  I  what  a  cha|ige  has  come  over  the  scene !    The 
stem  but  kind  Professor  has  long  been  gathered  to  his  fatheis ;  and  how 
busy  has  death  been  amongst  the  youthful  throng  that  listened  lo  his  in. 
structions !    Many  of  them,  giving  high  promise  of  great  usefulness  to  the 
church  and  the  world,  have  been  prematwely  hurried  to  the  grave.  Some 
have  been  spared  for  a  season  to  labour  in  their  Master's  cause,  and  have 
now  gone  to  receive  their  reward.    Some  have  gone  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  far  distant  lands,  and  have  been  completely  lost  sight  of.     Some  who 
are  yet  spared,  are,  alas  !  as  much  estranged  by  the  recent  lamentable 
strife  and  dissension,  as  if  death  had  stepped  in  to  separate  us ;  so  that 
the  remnant  of  that  throng  of  youthful  spirits  is  reduced  to  a  very  small 
handful  of  pilgrims  passing  the  remainder  of  their  journey  with  anxious 
heart  and  careworn  brow.  One  feels,  on  looking  back  on  the  numerousband 
of  dass-fellows^  and  marking  the  ravages  that  have  been  made  amongst 
them,  as  if  he  were  a  solitary  tree  standing  in.  a  wide  plain,  to  mark 
where  once  a  vigorous  forest  stood.     It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  inte. 
resting  reflection  to  me,  to  mark  how  the  future  career  of  my  youthful 
companions  fulfilled  the  promises  or  the  fears  of  early  life.     As  &r  as 
my  own  knowledge  goes,  it  quite  corroborates  the  idea  of  Wordsworth,  that 
the  '*  boy  is  the  &ther  of  the  man."     My  youthful  playmates  at  school 
have  turned  out  very  much  as  one  would  predict  &om  their  youthful 
characteristics.     The  diagnosis  of  the  future  man  is  made  with  greats 
certainty  in  childhood  than  the  transition  period  of  a  college  life.  At  tfast 
period  the  true  characteristics  are  oflen  disguised  by  an  artificial  or  a£&cted 
exterior.  In  advancing  life  the  distinguishing  traits  of  childhood  reappear 
with  all  their  original  freshness.  This  reappearance  of  the  boy  in  advancing 
life,  holds  true  more  in  regard  to  the  moral  than  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter.    The  purely  intellectual  characteristics  are  often  of  slow  growth,  so 
that  the  man  often  in  this  respect  belies  the  apprehensions  of  boyhood. 
Those  traits  of  character,  however,  which  depend  more  upon  the  temper, 
disposition,  and  feelings  generally,  are  of  a  more  enduring  and  inddilio 
character. 

When  I  opened  my  note-books,  I  found  that  the  ink  had  graatiy 
&ded,  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  decypher  the  bold  le^ble 
hand  of  youth.  I  felt,  however,  that  this  fading  was  only  the  symM 
of  a  more  lamentable  process  of  obliteration.  I  found 'that  many  of  ^bose 
branches  of  learning  which  occupied  the  youthful  vigour  of  noy  mini  at 
college,  had  now  sadly  faded  from  the  tablets  of  my  memory.     If  in«s 
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with  difficultj  I  cDuld  reeall  a  few  scattered  ideas  of  the  adaurable  pre- 
lections of  those  distinguished  men,  at  whose  feet  I  sat.     To  one  fiur  ad- 
Tanced  in  the  jouniey  of  life  this  is  a  subject  of  unavailing  regret ;  but 
I  trust  that,  £rom  amidst  the  youthful  hopes  of  the  Church>  many  will 
yet  arise  to  throw  by  a  profound  learning,  a  new  lustre  around  our  be- 
loved Zioiu     It  has  oflen  been  the  reproach  of  our  Churchy  that  she  ha% 
d<»ie  so  little  in  the  way  of  profound  scholarship.    No  one,  however^  can 
be  acquainted  with  our  Scottish  divines,  without  feeling  the  vast  service 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  rendered  to  theological  science  and 
biblical  criticism.    Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  recent  times,  there 
has  been  a  sad  decline  in  this  respect.    We  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
most  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  walks  of  theology.     For 
many  years  the  life  of  the  Church  has  been  too  much  of  an  objective  and 
polemical  character.     We  have  been  living  in  a  turbulent  atmosphere, 
productive,  no  doubt,  of  great  energy,  but  by  no  means  conducing  to  the 
growth  of  those  spiritual  characteristics  which  constitute  the  true  life  of 
the  Church.     I  would  by  no  means  undervalue  those  great  problems  at 
this  moment  in  process  of  solution,  referring  to  church  organisation  and 
church  power,  or,  in  other  words,  the  true  idea  of  a  Church.     I  cannot 
conceal  from  my  mind  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  in  these  latter 
days  fulfilled  a  most  important  mission,  by  witnessing  for  the  true  Pro- 
instant  conception  of  church-power.     In  order  to  be  the  true  exponent  of 
this  conception,  she,  amidst  great  disasters,  nailed  her  colours  to  the 
inast,  and  fought  gallantly  and  triumphantly  fi)r  the  great  truth.    Still 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  disasters  to  repair,  and  that 
unless  these  be  speedily  repaired,  we  may  not  be  so  successful  in  the 
next  conflict.     And  how  are  they  to  be  repaired  ?     Why,  undoubtedly 
by  a  profound  theology,  and  a  masterly  scholarship,  which  will  meet  the 
emergencies  of  this  progressive  but  speculative  age.     A  learned  ministry  is 
the  peculiar  want  of  our  times.    This  sentiment  seems  to  clash  with  that 
of  the  godly  and  devoted  Mr.  James  of  Birmingham,  who  holds  that  an 
Ernest  ministry  is  the  want  of  the  times.     I  have  read  his  work  with 
great  delight,  (thanks  to  the  zealous  Mr.  Hope,  who  deserves  more  than 
this  parenthetic  gratitude  for  his  munificent  gift,)  and  cordially  agree  with 
him  in  many  of  his  conclusions ;  still  I  do  not  think  it  correct  to  regard 
earnestness  as  the  special  want  of  the  times.     Earnestness  is  so  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  Church  at  all  times,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
special  want  of  any  particular  era.     The  pulsations  of  the  heart  might  as 
>oon  be  dispensed  with  in  the  bodily  system,  as  earnestness  and  piety  in 
the  Christian  church.     When  we  speak,  then,  of  the  special  want  of  any 
particular  timoi  we  must  mean  something  else  than  that  which  forms 
the  differentia  or  essence  of  a  church.     With  this  explanation,  then,  I 
hold  that  the  special  want  of  our  times  is  a  learned  ministry,  and  a  the- 
ology that  will  meet  the  rising  and  portentous  forms  of  modem  specula- 
tion.    When  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood,  assuming  the  impos. 
uig  forms  of  a  profound  scholarship  and  fascinating  speculation,  it  will 
^\  do  to  meel  it  by  somnolent  demonstrations  of  a  dry  skeleton  of  a 
"gid  orthodoxy.     The  truth  must  be  defended  on  other  gronnds  than  an 
authoritative  church  dogma.     Far  be  it  firom  me  to  join  in  the  insane  cry 
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of  life  persus  dogma  ;  still  if  oar  dogmatic  truth  is  to  be  niainfainnl,  we 
must  put  it  on  a  basis  which  will  stand  against  the  new  and  formidable 
modes  of  attack. 

It  is  often  urged  as  an  apology  for  the  want  of  learning  in  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  that  her  ministers  are  so  hard  worked  in  then-  e^ery-day 
4}arochial  duties,  they  have  no  time  for  learned  pursuits  ;  and  that  beside 
all  this,  we  have  no  sinecures,  where  the  scholar  may  enjoy  learned  esse 
for  the  pusuit  of  his  studies.     Now  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  in 
this  argument.     I  believe  that  the  most  venerable  of  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  would  be  willing  to  testify  that  the  parishes  of  the  Church 
were  never  filled  with  more  devoted  men  than  those  who  are  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  labouring  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  good  of  souk. 
Still  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  larger  share  of  their  time  mifrfat 
not  with  profit  be  devoted  to  learned  studies.     The  illustrious  Chalmen 
devoted  the  energies  of  a  gifled  m'md  to  the  exaltation  of  household 
viffiting  as  a  means  of  Christianising  the  land.     In  insisting  upon  private 
visitation,  we  only  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  apostle,   who,  m 
his  charge  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  quoted  his  own  ex. 
ample,  as  **  having  taught  publicly  and  firom  house  to  bouse."     But  the 
prominence  assigned  by  him  to  this  part  of  ministerial  labour,  has  per- 
haps  tended  to  give  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  importance,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  higher  department  of  pulpit  duty>  and  the  labour  of  the 
desk  J— ^for,  however  high  our  estimate  of  visiting  may  be,  it  would  be 
a  fatal  mistake  to  make  the  pulpit  subordinate  to  it.     Perhape  the  want 
of  learning  so  much  complained  of  in  the  more  recent  history  of  the 
Church,  may  ia  a  great  measure  be  traced  to  this  preponderance  of  the 
mechanical^  as  contrasted  with  the  more  strictly  spiritual  duties  of  the 
Church. 

Were,  young  men,  when  entering  on  the  ministry,  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  devote  themselves  to  some  one  department  in  which  they  may 
have  excelled  at  College,  and  for  which  they  are  conscious  of  poesewng 
peculiar  aptitude,  they  would  in  a  few  years  be  in  a  position  to  throw 
lustre  on  the  Church  by  their  attainments.  Many  a  mind  has  been 
doomed  to  eoramonplace  mediocrity,  by  aiming  at  universal  knowledge, 
that  might  have  gained  a  lofty  position  in  the  aristocracy  of  inlelleet,  if 
he  had  had  the  wisdom  to  confine  himself  to  some  one  speelal  depart- 
ment  in  which  he  was  likely  to  excel.  How  many  devote  as  much  time 
and  attention  to  newspapers  and  miscellaneous  magazines  readily,  as 
would  elevate  a  student  of  ordinary  abilities  to  the  highest  pinnaele  of  s^e- 
larship^  if  he  could  but  give  prominence  and  special  thought  to  one  parti- 
cular subject.  In  the  age  of  the  early  Reforming  divines,  something  like 
universal  scholarship  might  be  aimed  at;  but  at  the  present  day, 
such  an  attempt  must  only  end  in  the  sad  dissipation  of  all  the  mcntel 
energies.  Let  a  man  only  fall  in  love  with  any  particular  subje^  aa^ 
it  is  marvellous  how  he  will  find  time  for  its  cultivation.  This  love  will 
act  as  the  loadstone  upon  steel-filings,  by  gathering  up  all  the  little  fig- 
ments of  time  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  And  do  we  not  find,  ia 
fact,  that  the  most  profound  and  elaborate  works  have  been  written  ia 
the  midst  of  multitudinous  cares  and  labours 
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In  regard  to  my  plan  for  the  examination  of  the  Exhibition,  I  felt  that 
if  I  endeavoiu-ed  to  comprehend  the  whole,  I  would  fail  in  doing  any  good 
whatever.     To  examine  the  whole  impartially,  I  found  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  bestow  only  a  vacant  gaze  on  the  things  en  nuuse,  just  like  a 
person  examining  shop.windows  as  he  slowly  passes  along.  I  limited  my« 
«eir  to  a  single  week,  so  that  to  spend  it  to  some  account,  it  was  iieceesary 
beforehand  to  fix  upon  the  plan  of  operation.     I  accordingly  resolved,  to 
devote  myself  specially  to  the  machinery  and  philosophical  instruments, 
and  carefully  marked  in  the  catalogue  those  objects,  which  from  their 
novelty  or  importance  deserved  peculiar  attention.     I  felt,  however,  that 
it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  occasion,  unless  I  gave  some  measure 
of  my  time  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Exhibition.     To  do  this  with 
as  much  economy  of  time  and  labour  as  possible,  a  young  parishioner, 
who  had  cultivated  a  refined  taste  amidst  the  noblest  achievements  of  art 
in  the  southern  capitals  of  Europe,  kindly  drew  out  a  list  of  the  objecta 
most  worthy  of  inspection  in  the  departments  of  decoration  and  the  fine 
arts.     This  list  I  found  of  essential  service,  but  the  labour  bestowed  on 
the  catalogue  was  in  a  great  measure  lost     The  catalogue  was  not  9 
finding  one,  and  consequently  it  was  of  comparatively  little  service.     A 
book  catalogue  serves  two  purposes,  it  tells  you  whether  a  particular 
book  is  in  the  Library,  and  also,  what  part  of  the  Library  you  will  find 
it.     The  Exhibition  Catalogue  foiled  altogether  in  the  latter  point     It 
did  not  inform  you  of  the  precise  spot  where  any  article  was  to  be  found. 
It  indeed  gave  you  a  guess,  but  the  assigned  range  of  search  might  be 
several  acres.    This  necessarily  occasioned  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  some 
of  the  objects  I  wished  particularly  to  see  I  never  found,  though  every 
ipquiry  was  made  at  the  officials.   The  police  were  exceedingly  civil,  and 
shewed  every  anxiety  to  direct  3'ou,  but  they  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
localities  of  imposing-looking  objects  that  attracted  crowds.    The  printers 
paid  a  very  large  sum  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  the  catalogue,  and 
It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  be  disappointed  as  to  the  pro- 
ceeds — for  few  thought  it  worth  while  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help 
afforded  hy  it.     It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  doorway 
out  of  a  classified  catalogue  on  any  subject,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a 
matter  as  one  would  at  first  suppose.     The  controversy  that  has  been 
raging  for  years  among  the  literary  men  of  London,  iri  regard  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  book-catalogue,  and  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to 
investigate  the  matter,  afford  ample  illustration  of  this  statement.     Mr. 
Panizzi,  after  ten  long  years  of  uni-emitting  labour,  at  last  produced  six- 
teen folio  volumes,  comprehending,  however,  only  the  letter  A.     It  was 
not  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  a  faultless  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
should  be  drawn  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  while  the  articles 
were  yet  pouring  in. 

Afler  making  all  due  preparations  for  the  profitable  study  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  having  obtained  for  my  pulpit  the  kind  services  of  a  re- 
spected &ther  of  the  Church,  I  began  to  look  the  long  and  tedious  journey 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  to  realize  the  foct  that  I  was  for  a  whole  week  to  form 
an  elemental  particle  of  the  surging  sea  of  the  mighty  metropolis.  In 
leaving   the   quiet   rural   seclusion    of  my  parish,   and  the    fbmiliar 
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&ce8  of  my  flock,  I  felt  like  a  ship  broken  loose  from  her  mooring,  and 
driving  towards  some  unknown  fate — ^but  I  at  the  same  time  felt  that 
there  was  one  ''  who  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea,  and  rides  upon  the 
storm,'*  and  who  by  an  unseen  hand  leads  his  people  by  a  way  that  they 
know  not.  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  the  final  parting  struggle,  but  at 
once  place  myself  in  the  railway  carriage,  destined  to  bear  me  through  the 
dullness  of  a  long  night,  to  the  end  of  my  journey  about  noon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  papers  had  recently  been  full  of  Railway  acci- 
dents, and  in  prospect  of  my  journey,  they  were  read  with  a  painful  inte- 
rest greater  than  usual.  So  that  it  was  with  some  apprehension  I  step- 
ped into  the  carriage.  I  endeavoured  to  banish  all  uneasy  thoughts  from 
my  mind,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  for  a  civil-looking  clerk  came 
to  the  window  of  the  carriage  to  sell  Insurance  tickets  for  a  small  sum. 
All  my  fellow  passengers  shewed  the  utmost  eagerness  to  insure  their 
lives ;  and  one  who  came  in  afler  the  others  was  quite  inconsolable 
because  he  could  not  have  his  life  insured.  This  was  to  me  a  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  real  danger  of  Railway  travelling  as  at  present  conducted, 
people  are  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  this  is  strikingly  shewn  by  the  almost 
universal  asseveration  of  the  superior  safety  of  Rail  way  travelling.  Newspa- 
pers, Reviews,  and  Government  Reports,  have  all  combined  to  prove  that 
Railways  are  greatly  safer  than  walking  on  foot,  and  infinitely  safer  than 
stage  coaches.  Ever  since  I  read  in  your  Journal  for  1848,  one  of  the 
"  Notes  on  Theology  and  Science  "  on  this  subject,  I  was  convinced,  that 
there  was  a  fundamental  error  in  the  mode  by  which  the  danger  of  Rail- 
way travelling  is  estimated.  The  usual  method  has  been  to  take  the 
proportion  of  the  numbers  travelling  to  the  number  of  accidents,  as  the 
true  measure  of  the  probability.  And  going  upon  this  groimd,  ^e  pro- 
bability  of  an  accident  is  infinitesimally  so  small,  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  regard  it  as  an  element  in  our  calculation  of  danger.  Your  correspon- 
dent, however,  satisfied  me  that  the  fallacy  lay  in  not  giving  due  weight 
to  the  distance  travelled,  or  the  number  of  trips  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  accidents.  La  Place,  in  his  Eesai  Philosophique  sur  les  Pro^ 
babilitds,  says,  that  the  calculus  of  probabilities  is  just  common  sense  re- 
duced to  calculation,  and  when  the  deliverance  of  the  calculus  clashes 
strongly  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
some  fallacy  has  been  committed.  James  Bernoulli  was  the  first  to  point 
out  in  his  Ars  Conjectandi,  how  the  calculus  may  be  applied  to  physical 
and  moral  questions  ;  and  since  his  time,  it  has  been  gradually  expanding, 
both  as  to  analytical  grasp  and  range  of  subject.  One  of  the  most  won- 
derful eflects  of  the  human  intellect,  displaying  a  subtlety  and  refinement 
of  analysis,  which  perhaps  no  other  work  presents,  is  the  Theorie  Anafy- 
tiqut  de  ProbahUitee  of  La  Place,  the  former  work  being  only  a  rational 
exposition  of  the  principle  on  which  the  calculus  is  founded.  This  work 
shews  what  a  powerful  engine  is  put  within  man's  power,  but  it  is  an  engine 
that  requires  to  be  guided  with  the  utmost  caution,  otherwise  it  must 
lead  to  the  most  absurd  and  dangerous  results.  It  is  like  a  delicate 
musical  instrument,  which  requires  much  skill  for  its  execution,  and  as 
much  skill  to  play  upon  it  after  it  is  executed.  But  apart  from  the  ana- 
lytical calculus,  every  man's  mind  presents  a  wonderful  calculating  ma- 
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thine.  The  practical  busineBS  of  life  is  just  a  calculation  of  probabilities^ 
or,  to  use  the  humbler  phrase  of  Butler — probability  is  the  guide  of  life. 
The  common  sense  of  man  requires  no  mtricate  formulee,  and  yet  arrivea 
with  marvellous  precision  at  the  right  result.  So  unconscious  is  the 
operation^  that  it  looks  like  an  instinct.  Now  when  the  instinct  of  man 
gives  the  results  of  the  calculus,  we  would  be  greatly  inclined,  on  this 
prima  fade  evidence,  to  back  the  instinct  agidnst  the  algebra.  Now  such 
a  case  was  presented,  when  my  fellow  passengers,  drawn  by  an  instinct 
of  danger,  eagerly  sought  to  purchase  insui-ance  tickets.  They  might,  in 
argument,  side  with  the  Times  and  Government  Reports,  and  stoutly 
maintain  the  safety  of  Railway  travelling,  though  in  their  practical  con- 
duct their  interests  kept  them  right.  The  point  for  which  you  so  long 
ago  contended  is,  1  see,  at  last  admitted  by  the  Times,  By  the  help  of 
Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  it  has  at  last  modified  its  calculations  so  as  to 
admit  the  important  element  above  adverted  to,  though  its  estimate  of 
safety  appears  still  far  above  the  truth.  My  fellow  passengers,  I  am 
sure,  would  never  think  of  purchasing  insurance  tickets  if  they  were  tra- 
velling by  stage-coach  or  steamer— shewing  that  there  is  stronger  appre- 
hension in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  I  smiled  at  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  tickets  were  purchased,  for  even  with  my  moderate  notions  of 
the  safety  of  Railway  travelling,  I  looked  upon  this  as  a  ludicrous  exag- 
geration of  the  danger.  I  was  destined,  however,  before  I  returned  home, 
to  have  the  danger  of  Railways  impressed  upon  my  mind  in  the  most 
frightful  manner.  But  this  is  anticipating  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  that 
night,  which  will  not  soon  be  erased  from  the  tablet  of  my  memory.  I 
would  not  wish  to  awaken  unnecessary  alarm,  but  as  the  accidents 
usually  arise  from  defects  in  management  which  might  easily  be  reme- 
died, it  is  the  wisest  policy  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  in  order  that  a 
better  system  may  be  adopted. 

When  I  was  fairly  seated  in  the  carriage,  I  found,  to  my  no  small 
discomfort,  that  the  person  right  opposite  me  was  a  foreigner,  with  a 
portentous  extent  of  beard,  which  enveloped  the  upper  lip  in  the  form  of 
a  moustache.  I  must  confess  that  my  tastes  were  so  primitive  that  I 
never  could  look  on  such  a  spectacle  but  with  disgust.  I  have  some- 
times sat  at  meat  in  the  presence*of  individuals  so  decorated,  but  I  have 
always  been  obliged,  for  my  own  comfort,  to  sit  so  that  I  might  not  have 
a  full  view  of  the  repulsive  object.  It  was  a  dreary  prospect,  in  setting 
out  upon  my  journey,  to  have  that  frightful  picture  before  me  for  about 
eighteen  hours.  I  afterwards  thought  I  was  placed  by  Providence  in 
such  circumstance,  that  I  might  be  taught  to  call  no  fellow-creature  com- 
mon or  unclean ;  for  what  appeared  to  me  the  greatest  infliction  turned 
out  to  be  the  greatest  alleviation  of  the  dreai'iness  of  the  journey.  This 
bearded  foreigner  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  agree- 
able men  I  ever  met  with  ; — thus,  even  on  the  way  to  the  Exhibition, 
did  I  experience  some  of  the  benefits  which  it  was  designed  to  accomplish, 
by  bringing  mankind  into  one  common  brotherhood.  The  Exhibition 
^as  designed  to  bring  all  the  kindreds  and  nations  and  tongues  of  the 
earth  together,  that  it  might  be  seen  how  much  there  is  of  real  unity, 
amidst  M  the  outward  diversities  which  distinguish  one  nation  from 
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another ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  feeling  of  coinmoD  brotherhood 
that  has  been  thus  engeadered^  may  work  well  for  the  peaee  of  the  world, 
the  advance  ot  civilissation,  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kin^^bm. 
Religion,  however,  brings  out  the  common  brotheriiood  of  mankind  mtm 
|m)minently  than  the  bond  of  commerce  and  science.  This  was  strik- 
ingly  displayed  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  a  few 
years  ago,  and  also  at  the  recent  meeting  in  London.  The  accidents  ef 
kindred  and  nation  and  tongue,  were  forgotten  in  the  essential  unity  that 
embraced  all  who  were  p^vaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  £>- 
cussion  and  conversation  some  of  these  peculiarities  came  out :  but  when 
an  approach  was  made  to  the  Thn»e  of  Grace,  every  heart  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  him  who  officiated,  and  felt  that  he  was  a  brother  indeed. 
My  bearded  friend — for  friend  I  must  now  call  him—- I  found  to  be  a 
German,  though  he  had  spent  much  of  his  life  in  France.  As  he  was 
one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  found  his  information  ex- 
ceedingly  useful.  He  himself  exhibited  some  very  ingenious  madums, 
which  I  afterwards  examined  with  great  pleasure ;  and  he  was  &mil)sr 
with  every  thing  of  a  striking  and  novel  character,  so  that  I  found  him 
to  be  quite  a  treasnre.  I,  however,  soon  discovered  a  source  of  deeper 
and  more  painful  interest.  On  referring  to  the  social  and  rt-ligious  aspects 
of  the  great  gathering  of  the  nations,  I  found  that,  instead  of  dionifising 
the  subject  with  courteous  assent,  he  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
plunging  into  those  metaphysieo^rdtgious  questions  with  whidi  the  Ger- 
man mind  is  at  present  so  bewildered.  I  found  that  he  was  no  smat« 
terer,  but  that  he  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
philosophical  systems  of  SpinoTa,  Kant^  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  &«. 
The  subject  of  our  midnight  discussion  was  chiefly  the  views  of  Stnue 
and  Taulus.  It  was  plain  from  his  sympathy  with  both,  that  his  views 
were  far  wrong.  The  bewitching  candour  and  philosophical  calmness  of 
Strauss  seemed  to  have  had  a  most  fatal  efifect  upon  his  mmd.  He  was 
conversant  with  his  objections  to  ^  i^pture  naixatives  as  literal  his- 
tory. I  did  not  indeed  estimate  highly  hia  arguments  against  the  poaa- 
bility  of  miracles,  but  I  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  extent  of  hu  re- 
searches upon  the  subiect  The  difficulties  in  the  genealogieB  of  ICatthevr 
and  Luke  fonned  a  &vourite  subject  with  him  \  and  hu  acquiiiiHiwii 
with  Hebrew  lore  seemed  very  wonderful.  Maimonides,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
other  Jewish  commentators,  were  &miliar  names  to  him ;  and  he  ma 
never  at  a  loss  in  giving  their  opinions  on  any  critical  pomt  of  scripture. 
I  must  confess  that  I  felt  rebuked,  when  I  witnessed  the  superior  anidi- 
'  tion  of  this  German  on  points  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  |»- 
culiarly  professional.  Nothing  could  give  me  a  stronger  impresnon  of 
the  intellectual  activity  and  the  sad  bewilderment  of  the  German  mind, 
on  the  most  momentous  subjects  connected  with  man's  destiny.  Here 
was  a  man  in  the  hardware  line,  constantly  moving  about  on  the  nul^  or 
transacting  business  in  the  counting-houses  of  Sheffield  and  Binningham, 
and  yet  continuing,  amidst  all  the  bustle  of  trade,  to  cultiyate  a  criticsl 
scholarship  that  would  put  many  a  minister  to  the  blush.  It  has  Wen 
ever  a  subject  of  regret  with  me,  that,  during  my  early  life  at  coQ^e, 
Biblical  criticism  did  not  obtain  that  prominence  which  it  deserved.     I 
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have,  however,  great  hopes  of  the  rising  generation,  who  have  advantages 
80  much  greater.  The  institution  of  the  chair  of  Biblical  criticism  in 
Edinburgh  College  augurs  well  for  the  future  scholarship  of  the  Church ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  the  distinguished  scholar  who  occupies 
that  chair  is  so  well  quail ^ed  to  stimulate  inquiry  in  the  young,  and 
foster  independent  habits  of  thought.  It  is  because  we  cannot  boast  of 
a  living  scholarship  of  our  own,  that  we  look  with  dread  to  the  invasion 
of  Gennan  criticism  and  metaphysics ;  but  when  we  acquire  an  indige- 
nous literature,  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  calmly  the  most  formidable 
speculations  of  the  Continent.  I  suspected  my  German  friend  of  Hebrew 
extraction,  though  he  scorned  the  wretched  rags  of  Rabbinism.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  Mendelsohn. 
It  seems  a  volume  of  his  letters  have  been  lately  punlished,  which  throw 
much  light  upon  his  inner  life.  It  was  Mendelsohn  that  first  threw  off 
the  trammels  of  Rabbinism,  and  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  th^  Jews 
from  the  bondage  under  which  he  groaned  for  ages.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Jewish  minds  should  be  unaffected  by  the  stirring  of  the 
waters  in  Germany,— that  they  should  be  dead  to  the  intellectual  life 
that  was  manifesting  itself  everywhere  around  them.  The  Rabbis 
scowled  fiercely  at  the  aspirations  of  the  young  Jew,  seeking  the  dis- 
tinctions and  the  enjoyments  of  Gentile  literature.  For  a  time  he  held 
back  the  Jewish  mind  in  leash,  though  not  without  many  a  desperate 
struggle  for  fireedom.  Mendelsohn,  however,  at  last  arose.  He  at  once 
snapt  the  bonds  asunder ;  and  the  rebound  of  the  Jewish  mind  was  most 
astonishing.  As  the  blade  that  has  been  kept  dormant  by  the  benumb- 
ing influenfee  of  tiie  snow  with  which  it  was  covered,  rushes  up  with 
astonishing  rapidity  when  the  snow  melts,  and  the  generic  influence  of 
the  sun  is  felt, — so  it  was  with  the  Jewish  mind.  The  dormant  energies 
were  for  centuries  kept  back  for  a  great  bound  at  last.  The  Jew  speaks 
of  this  period  as  the  reform  of  Mendelsohn,  and  from  this  period  dates 
the  immense  infiuence  which  the  Jewish  mind  has  exercised  upon  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  It  has,  alas  !  as  yet,  almost  altogether  an  influence 
for  evil.  Still  we  can  see,  though  dimly,  the  evolution  of  God's  provi- 
dence that  is  to  fulfil  the  word  of  his  prophecy.  It  is  made  to  recognise 
the  Jewish  mind  as  a  mighty  power  in  the  world ;  and  we  can  more 
readily  understand  how  the  restoration  of  God's  ancient  people  shall  be 
as  life  fi-om  the  dead  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  how  in  the  latter  days  ten 
men  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirts  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  and  say*  We  will 
go  with  thee,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with  thee. 

To  one  accustomed  to  be  disturbed  at  home  onlj  by  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  or  the  patting  of  the  rain  upon  the  windows,  and  who  can 
sleep  with  unlocked  doors  without  the  slightest  apprehension  in  the 
midst  of  a  peaceful  population,  you  may  well  conceive  that  long  night  to 
be  a  peculiarly  trying  one.  The  incessant  rumbling  of  innumerable 
wheels,  sent  a  vibration  through  our  'whole  frame,  and  constantly  re- 
minded  you  of  the  astounding  fact,  that  you  were  flying  with  the  velo- 
city of  a  tempest  along  the  whole  length  of  England,  over  valley  and 
river,  through  mountain  and  morass,  and  all  in  the  pitchy  darkness  of 
the  night,  with  nothing  to  save  you  from  being  dashed  down  a  preci- 
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pice,  or  buried  in  a  moss,  but  two  sleoder  bars  baldly  rimg  above  ikm 
level  of  the  ground.  Still  it  was  wonderful  how  the  time  was  begjaSei 
with  my  loquacious,  but  not  vei*y  fluent  friend.  We  would  aometimHi 
attempt  to  sleep  for  a  few  minutes,  but  after  trying  in  Tun,  we  would 
set  to  with  redoubled  vigour  to  machinery  and  metaphysics.  At  kst 
the  day  dawned,  the  sun  arose,  and  the  green  fields  of  England  wen 
revealed  to  my  delighted  eyes.  As  I  watched  the  joyous  aapect  all  na- 
ture  assumed  when  the  luminary  of  day  gradually  dispelled  the  darkness 
that  brooded  over  the  world,  I  felt  with  peculiar  power  the  (proe  of  tbt 
metaphor  which  speaks  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shining  int«  our  dar- 
kened souls,  and  dispelling  the  spectres  of  sin  and  Satan.  The  ghddi  M 
of  all  sounds  is  the  first  note  of  the  lark  in  the  early  dawn.  This  mora- 
ing,  as  I  looked  out,  I  did  see  a  lark  soaring  alofl,  but  its  note  was 
drowned  by  the  tremor  of  a  hundred  wheels  on  their  iron  pathway.  I 
inwardly  thanked  it  for  its  attempt,  and  felt  as  if  it  was  a  blessed  me^ 
senger  to  proclaim  peace  and  hope  and  confidence.  We  at  last,  by  the 
kind  providence  of  God,  came  to  our  journey's  end  without  the  sli^feest 
accident.  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  a  classic  locality  of  the  city,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  College  reared  by  the  munificence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Oresham,  and  illustrious  by  the  names  of  Wren  and  Briggs.  Though 
sadly  exhausted  by  the  journey,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  reproach  to 
me  if  I  gave  sleep  to  my  eyes  before  I  visited  the  temple  of  industry 
and  art.  I  accordingly  with  some  difficulty  got  a  place  in  an  omnibus, 
and  in  due  time  was  set  down  at  the  south  entrance,  by  which  I  was 
duly  instructed  to  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  interior,  as  being  by  §b 
the  finest  view.  The  moment  I  was  set  down,  the  Palace  hashed  upon 
me  in  all  its  magnitude.  It  looked  like  a  gigantic  conservatory.  It 
towered  far  alofl,  and  was  surmounted  by  flaunting  banners  ;  on  either 
side  it  seemed  to  extend  ad  infiniium,  for  where  I  stood  I  could  see  no 
termination  to  the  vista.  But  I  was  allowed  no  time  to  penetrate  its 
external  dimensions.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  sea  of  people, 
mingled  with  vehicles  of  every  description.  The  scene  was  very  bewiU 
dering.  A  policeman,  who  seemed  instinctively  to  know  that  I  was  a 
brother  Celt,  kindly  conducted  me  to  where  the  people  were  admitted, 
through  numerous  narrow  fissures  in  a  barrier.  I  entered  one  of  these, 
laid  down  a  shilling,  passed  through  a  creaking  turnstile  which  registend 
the  donation,  and  in  another  moment  stood  with  admiring  gaze  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  world's  last  and  greatest  wonder. — But  I  must  hoe 
pause  and  draw  breath. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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with  sympathies  and  feelings  understood  to  have  been  origmaUy  of  an 
aristocratic  nature^  he  was  seized  upon  as  the  hero  of  the  latest  French 
rerolution,  was  suddenly  raised  to  the  pedestal  of  fame^  and  stood  for  a 
short  season  in  the  view  of  £urope^  dictator  and  guide  of  those  sfeonny 
forces  which  had  overthrown  the  dominion  of  Louis  Philippe^  and  caused 
him  again  to  fly  as  an  exile,  from  the  land  where  he  had  ruled  with 
a  singular  mixture  of  acuteness  and  folly. 

At  the  present  moment,  it  would  be  hard  to  predict  the  future  and 
approaching  fortune^  of  France.  The  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 
drawing  to  a  close^  and  no  well-instructed  or  reflective  mind  can  speculate 
without  much  uneasiness  on  what  the  future  may  reveal.  The  party  of 
order  appears  to  be  split  into  divisions;  the  partisans  of  Napoleon  seem  to  be 
diminishing  hourly  in  number ;  socialist  principles  are  understood  to  be 
widely  spread ;  and  red  republicanism,  unquelled  by  the  terrific  combat 
in  which  its  head  was  crushed  for  a  time  in  Paris  by  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  Cavaignaci  is  understood  to  be  preparing  its  forces,  and  waiting 
the  auspicious  time  for  a  fresh  and  more  terrible  outbreak.  Whether 
the  ultimate  issue  shall  prove  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  deprived  scion 
of  the  Bourbon  line,  to  whom  it  is  known  that  thousands  of  eyes  are 
turning  in  anxious  expectancy,  or  a  condition  of  utter  anarchy  and  vio- 
lence, is  an  issue  yet  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  fiut  as  believ- 
ing in  a  retribution  upon  nations,  and  a  providential  government  of  the 
worlds  we  believe  that,  till  France  shall  be  leavened  by  a  totally  different 
spirit,  and,  in  place  of  scoffing  at  religion,  shall  learn  to  reverence  it, — until 
she  shall  cease  to  abjure  the  divine  authority,  she  must  continue  to  drink  of 
that  cup  of  trembling  which  has  already  been  so  oflen  at  her  lips.  She 
has  already  afforded  an  awful  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  human  passion 
and.  wickedness  draw  down  merited  retribution  ;  the  vices  of  her  cour. 
tiers,  and  the  unblushing  atheism  of  no  small  proportion  of  her  clergy, 
exposed  them  to  the  relentless  hatred  of  the  first  revolutionist^  ;  but  we 
look  in  vain,  as  yet,  for  any  proof  that  yean  of  protracted  national  suf- 
fering have  been  followed  by  repentance  ;  and  it  may  be,  that  she  must 
pass  through  a  yet  more  terrible  ordeal,  before  she  is  brought  to  seek  that 
heavenly  guidance,  which  is  as  indispensible  for  nations  as  for  individuals. 

Whether  Lamartine's  work  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  political  pleading 
assummg  the  guise  of  history,  or  is  intended  to  give  us  a  veritable  narra- 
tive of  the  results  of  much  personal  knowledge  and  study  of  the  period 
treated  of,  we  are  unable,  from  this  fragment,  to  pronounce.  The 
portion  of  the  work  now  to  be  noticed  is  of  a  preliminary  description,  and 
dwells  upon  a  theme  on  which  countless  volumes  have  been  given  to  the 
public  The  closmg  portion  of  the  extraordinary  history  of  that  wonder- 
ful  individual,  who,  by  the  magic  of  his  military  success,  and  by  the  vi- 
gour of  his  movements,  mounted  the  throne  of  empire ;  inspiring  almost 
all  Europe  with  terror  through  the  might  of  his  victorious  arms ;  over, 
throwing  the  trembling  palaces  of  nearly  a  whole  continent, — blazing 
like  a  fiery  comet  in  the  heaven,  "  with  fear  of  change  perplexing  na- 
tions," — surrounding  himself  with  barbaric  pomp  and  regal  circumstance, 
yet  suddenly  shorn  of  his  might,— and,  an  example  of  Heaven's  retribu- 
tive justice,  ai^r  breaking  with  the  energy  of  a  giant  fit>m  the  restraints 
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show  that  the  "  queller  of  the  nations  "  was  yet  unsubdued— -found  aQ 
his  efforts  impotent — and  was  again 

"  The  desolator  desolate, 
•  The  victor  overthrown, — 

The  arbiter  of  other's  fetes, 
A  supph'ant  for  his  own  ;•' — 

this  portion  of  history  has  been  well  reviewed  by  the  author  of  tht 
volume  which  we  are  now  noticing. 

The  eyes  of  posterity  look  impartially  and  even  severely  on  thoee  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  by  such  means  as  dignified  Napoleon.  !f  hii 
name  has  been  in  France  an  object  of  idle  adulation,  fostered  by  the 
gratification  which  he  supplied  to  the  passion  of  national  pride  and  mili- 
tary ambition ;  it  has  been  unduly  lowered  by  those  who^  in  their  homr 
of  the  misery  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  species,  and  of  the  dupbtitj 
by  which  his  career  at  intervals  was  characterised,  have  spoken  of  him  » 
only  delighting  in  personal  aggrandisement,  as  havmg  his  Acuities  nsr- 
rowed  merely  to  the  demands  of  military  scenes,  and  as  the  rude  chief 
to  whom  all  the  amenities  of  life  were  distasteful,— favoured  lathcr  by 
the  concurrence  of  events  than  by  the  possession  of  skill  or  genius.  Tbt 
truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  If  peraonal  amMtian  wii 
at  first  the  main-spring  of  Napoleon's  actions  in  his  assumption  of  tht 
throne,  there  mingled  with  it  the  desire  of  making  the  country  he  ruled  the 
first  of  military  powers,;while,  as  a  secondary  object,  and  to  reflect  histre  on 
himself,  certain  of  the  peaceful  arts  were  also  to  be  cultivated.  The 
summaries  of  character  form,  if  not  the  most  unprqudiced,  certainly  the 
ablest  portions  of  Lamartine's  work  ;  and  we  give  a  part  of  his  ddineatMO 
of  Napoleon, — a  most  vivid  and  effective  piece  of  eomposttion  :— 

**"  Napoleon  was  a  man  of  the  school  of  Machiavel — ^not  of  that  of  Fhrtarcii. 
His  object  was  neither  virtue  nor  patriotism,  but  an  ardent  thhnst  after  pover 
and  renown.  Favoured  by  circumstances  which  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  soy 
other  man,  not  even  Ceesar,  he  sought  to  conquer  and  possess  the  vpoiid  st 
any  cost — ^not  to  ameliorate  it,  but  to  i^grandize  himself.  This,  the  soie 
aim  of  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  lowers  and  narrows  them  in  the  eyes  of  all 
true  statesmen.  God  never  said  to  man,  '^  Seek  thyself  thine  own  good ; 
thou  shalt  be(»me  the  centre  of  all  human  things,  and  thou  shalt  nuke  the 
world  BQOcumb  to  thy  own  purposes.**  On  the  oontniy,  he  has  said,  *^  Thou 
ahadt  be,  as  fisr  as  it  is  in  thy  power,  ameans,  aninstrument,  aservantto  maa- 
kind ;  tiiou  shalt  devote  thy^self  to  the  good  of  thy  people ;  thou  sfaak  be 
great,  not  in  thyself,  insignificant  and  ephemeial  being  as  thou  art,  bat  is 
uiy  people,  an  universal  being,  whom  thou  shait  serve,  ennoble,  and  elefate.** 
This  is  the  prototvpe  of  true  grandeur.  Sound  policy  and  immortel  hm 
are  contained  in  this  rule  alone ;  for  it  exhibits  the  true  virtue  of  a  stateF- 
man,  not  only  according  to  human  history,  but  in  accordance  with  drrioe 
wisdom. 

^  Not  so  thought  Napoleon ;  his  views  were  just  the  reveiae. 

*'  This  pkn  of  life  was  opposed  and  in  contradiction  to  the  plan  of  Go^ 
withr^ara  to  humanity.  Relying  on  this  firm  truth,  as  on  one's  consdem 
we  may  judge  what  has  only  been  celebrated,  without  any  daitter  of  heay 
•mistaken.  We  feel  within  us  the  fleidbility,  not  of  the  mino,  but  of  the 
moral  principle,  and  that  \%e  follow. 

"  Napoleon  was  bom  in  Ctrsica,  at  a  time  when  that  island,  hsTingtatf 
its  nationality,  was  struggling  to  retrieve  its  independence.  He  dcdUrd 
against  Paoli,  the  liberator  ot  his  birth-place ;  he  sought  a  country,  sed 
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chose  the  one  most  agitated,  Fmnee.  He  foresaw  with  a  pnoQcious  8aga« 
city  of  instinct,  that  gi'eat  risks  of  fortune  would  be,  or  were,  the  mud 
moTements  of  things  or  of  ideas.  The  French  ReTolution  broke  out ;  he  mrcw 
himself  in  the  midst  of  it.  Did  Jacobinism  gorem,  he  extolled  it,  affected 
mdical  principles,  and  assumed  all  the  exaggerated  manners  of  the  dema- 
gogues,— their  language,  their  costume,  their  displeasure,  and  their  popula- 
rity. The  '^  Sooper  do  Beaucaire,*'  a  harangue  nt  for  a  club,  he  wrote  in  a 
camp.  The  tide  of  the  Revolution  rose  and  fell  in  proportion  as  the  public 
of  Paris  was  excited  or  calm.  Napoleon  rose  and  fell  with  it,  serving  with 
eqaal  mal^  at  one  time  the  conventionalists  of  Toulon,  at  another,  the 
Thermidorians  of  Paris  ;  sometimes  the  Conrention  ajt^ainst  the  demagogues ; 
at  others,  Barras  and  the  Directory  against  the  royaiitits. 

^  He  yielded  all  to  circumstance,  and  nothing  to  principle.  With  a  fore- 
Bisfht  of  who  would  be  in  power,  he  always  joined  the  suocessfol,  rising  in- 
differently with  any  or  against  any.  As  a  youth,  he  was  a  tme  specimen  of 
the  lace  and  times  of  the  Italian  republicans,  who  eogaeed  on  hire  their 
braveiy  and  their  blood,  to  any  fiiction,  any  cause,  provided  they  did  but 
aggninduEe  themselves.  As  a  soldier,  he  offered  his  skill  and  his  sword  to 
the  most  daring  and  the  most  fortunate. 

^^  This  and  nought  else  is  observable  in  all  his  rapid  career  of  fortune. 
The  source  of  this  fortune  was  no  other  than  the  feivour  of  the  most  ii^u- 
ential  of  the  Directoir  towards  a  beautiful  woman,  who  enjoyed  the  famili- 
arity of  the  powerful  of  the  day.  Barras  gave  Napoleon  for  dower  the 
army  of  Italy*  He  loved,  it  is*true,  and  was  beloved  in  return ;  but  his 
love  was  not  disinterested  ;  it  was  mixed  with  the  alloy  of  satisfied  ambition. 
From  this  command  dates  the  display  of  his  genius.  He  communicated  its 
spirit  to  his  troops ;  he  diffused  a  youthful  ardour  in  the  antiquated  camps ; 
he  remodelled  the  laws  of  military  discipline,  and  introduced  an  entirely  new 
system  of  tactics ;  he  called  into  action  the  daring  spirit — that  all-powerful 
genius  of  revolutionary  wars ;  he  accelerated  the  movements  of  armies,  and 
gained  tenfold  the  time  by  his  marohes ;  he  disconcerted  the  prudence  and 
slowness  of  the  pupils  of  a  Frederic  and  a  Landon.  He  conquered,  made 
peace,  and  ratified  treaties.  Some  nations  he  extirpated,  others  he  respected  ; 
tic  negodated  with  those  which,  like  Home,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  popular  mind ;  and  without  pity,  or  a  pretext,  remorselessly  swept  from 
the  IjBoe  of  the  earth  others  which,  like  Venice,  were  too  weak  for  aefence. 
He  usurped  everything,  in  spite  of  authority,  in  spite  of  diplomacy,  and  of 
the  very  principles  of  his  own  government  At  one  time  he  proclaimed,  at 
another  betrayed,  and  then  again  sold  the  doffmas  of  the  French  Revolution, 
just  as  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  or  the  necessity  for  maintaining  his 
personal  popularity  in  Italy  and  at  Leoben  required.  Here  he  re-estabushes 
despotism, — ^there  he  consecrates  the  observance  of  theocracv  ;  in  another 
plaoB  he  nakw  a  traffic  of  the  independence  of  nations,  while  he  aeUa  liber^ 
of  conscience.  He  is  no  longer  the  general  of  a  iwohition.  Hie  nKoauEtor 
of  a  republic ;  he  Li  a  man  who  has  created  himself,  and  himself  alone,  at 
the  expence  of  all  principle,  of  all  the  revolutions,  and  of  all  the  powers  that 
had  invested  him  with  authority.  The  labours  of  the  human  mind  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  modem  philosophy,  and  of  the  French  Revolution, 
aU  alike  disappeared.  Bonaparte  stood  alone.  It  was  no  longer  the  age 
that  moved —  twas  a  man  who  played  with  the  age^  an<^  who  substituted 
himself  for  an  epoch.  There  was  no  France,  no  Revolution,  no  Republic ; 
'twas  he !  he  alone !  and  for  ever  he ! 

'^  AU  he  there  thought  of,  was  to  imitate  Alexander,  and  to  gain  his  re- 
nown. No  sooner,  however,  did  he  receive  the  first  check  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
than  he  at  once  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  conquest,  empire,  and  Asiatic 
dreams,  and  left  his  army,  without  being  recruited,  and  without  the  power 
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of  capitulating  as  best  it  could.    He  put  biiAself  on  board  a  swrsft-i 
▼enel^  and  quitting  the  iroaginary,  came  where  all  was  reality.    Be  pvN 
oeded  the  rumours  of  reverses,  and  took  the  popular  feeling  by  sujrpnse.  Be 

Glanced  around  on  the  Republic,  and  soon  saw  that  the  time  of  anavdued 
anger  had  passed  orer ;  that  its  powers  began  to  be  lecularly  otganised ; 
that  armies,  comipanded  by  his  rivals,  were  triumj^ant ;  that  the  democntk 
government,  bought  by  the  nation  at  so  dear  a  price,  would  aoon  become,  if 
respected,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  life  of  a  soldier.  With  anned  foroe 
he  conspired  against  that  very  government  which  had  given  him  anns  &r 
its  defence.  To  open  violence  he  united  stratagem,  bribed  hiaoomrades,  de- 
ceived the  director,  violated  the  laws  of  representation,  ordered  the  decicei 
to  be  torn  down  by  his  bayonets,  and  took  possession  of  hia  oountxy.  France 
before  was  a  people,  it  was  then  only  a  man ;  and  that  man  was  Bonapaite. 
^  Having  perpetrated  this  anti-national,  this  anti-revc^utionary  crime,  it 
only  remain^  to  get  it  sanctioned  by  opinion.  There  are  two  opinioiifl,  ens 
republican  and  progressive,  which  bears  events  down  the  coirent  of  truth, 
liberty,  and  civic  virtue ;  the  other,  oounter-revolutionaiy  and  letrcgnde, 
that  works  against  the  stream  of  improvement,  and  carries  institations  and 
the  human  understanding  back,  to  the  counter-current  of  slaveiy,  of  pieja- 
dices,  and  of  the  vices  of  past  ages.  Napoleon  chose  not  truth,  but  fonc 
He  saw  that  truth  was  on  the  side  of  liberty,  but  force  went  with  I&d 
coonter-revoiution.  To  this  he  dung,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prepare  lor 
him  a  throne.  He  took  advantage  of  inertness,  bought  the  venal,  intimida- 
ted  the  cowardly,  and  fiivoured  we  apostacy  of  the  age.  By  feeding  ambi- 
tion, giving  promotion,  and  raising  to  authority,  he  gained  over  the  lesst 
liberal  of  powers— the  military  government.  At  length  he  prevailed  ovsr 
the  country.  The  country  disappeared  in  its  turn  ben^th  a  throne,  and  on 
this  throne  was  Napoleon. 

After  glancing  at  the  events  which  took  place  in  Egypt,  Lamartiiie 
thus,  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  brilliancy,  proceeda  to  account  for  Nsf- 
poleon's  subsequent  elevation  : — 

*'  To  mcdntain  this  throne,  he  wanted  some  principle ;  and  here  again  he 
might  choose.  He  might  render  his  reign  a  reign  over  the  nascent  germs  of 
the  new  ideas  of  a  more  enlightened  reason,  and  might  reconcile  them  to 
the  new  world,  and  that  wond  to  them,  through  the  benign  influence  of  s 

Srotecting  monarchv.  He  might  be  to  philosophy  and  to  the  spirit  of  mo- 
em  civilization,  what  Charlemagne  was  to  Christianity, — ^the  armed  initia- 
tor and  organizer  of  the  unarmed  nascent  idea.  On  such  conditions  as  these, 
the  moral  world,  if  it  had  not  altogether  excused,  would  at  lesst  have  com- 
prehended this  military  usurpation.  But  from  the  first  day  he  repudiated 
the  thought  of  acting  the  part  of  a  beneficent  genius, — ^tlie  founder  of  sa 
idea.  He  declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  all  ideas,  save  those  that 
were  obsolete.  He  execrated  thought  in  any  form,  spoken  or  written,  as  a 
revolt  of  reason  against  fiict  He  exclumed,  *'  Thought  is  the  great  evil; 
"'tis  thought  which  does  all  the  mischief;"  and  in  this  spirit  he  imposed 
silence  on  the  tribunals,  the  censorship  on  the  public  journals ;  he  devoted 
books  to  destruction,  and  writers  to  adulation  or  a  reign  of  terror.  He  hhs* 
phemed  against  |he  light  of  intellect;  he  closed  the  lips  against  tfaesl^htest 
murmur  of  a  theoiy ;  he  banished  all  who  would  not  sell  to  bim  eitfaer 
their  eloquence  or  their  pen.  Of  all  the  sciences,  he  honoured  only  that 
which  does  not  think — ^the  mathematics;  and  he  would bave suppressed  the 
alphabet  if  he  could,  so  that  figures  alone  should  exist,  as  a  medium  of  eom- 
mtunication  between  men,  because  letters  express  the  human  soul,  and-^gme 
only  material  powers.  He  became  excited  in  his  horror  of  pbilosopfarf  and 
liberty,  even  to  the  atheism  of  human  intelligence.  He  antidpated  a  tWrft 
under  which  he  had  been  kid,  and  re-appearing  on  the  soil  of  Fiance,  to 
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in  ereiy  tSf^  on  obstacle  £b  oTery  thought^  a  Tefenge  m  ereiy  troth.  He 
refoaed  the  bxeath  of  freedom  even  to  conscienoe.  He  made  a  league  with 
God,  in  whom  he  did  DOt  believe,  by  renewing  a  treaty  of  church  and  em- 
pile  with  the  sacerdotal  power.  He  profaned  religion  in  affecting  to  honour 
it.  He  turned  the  priest  into  a  civil  magistrate,  and  an  instrument  of  ser- 
vitnde  chaiged  with  bendii^  all  hearts  to  his  will.  He  adopted  the  cate- 
chism of  a  state  worship  in  the  Empire,  and  placed  the  Emperor  by  the  side 
of  God  in  that  catechism.  He  destreved,  one  by  one,  all  the  civil  truths 
establiahed  and  promulgated  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  by  the  Re* 
)ublio,--«quality  by  a  new  sort  of  feudalism,— domestic  divisions  of  property 
•y  entail  and  the  majorat^ — an  equality  of  manners  by  titles, — democracy 
by  an  hereditary  nobility, — ^national  representation  by  a  legislative  body, 
silent  and  subordinate,  and  by  a  Senate  worthy  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  vote  him  the  blood  of  the  people,— and,  finally,  the  rights  of 
nations  by  dynasties  of  his  own  family  imp<»ed  upon  foreign  thrones.  He 
turned  into  derision,  and  tyrannized  over,  all  the  independent  institutions  of 
the  people,  whose  names  he  did  not  yet  dare  to  efface.  He  renewed  the 
past  by  commencing  with  its  vices,  and  he  restored  it  entirely  to  his  adorers, 
on  condition  that  this  past  should  be  solely  comprised  in  himself. 

^  Every  reign,  however,  must  have  a  propelfing  spirit ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly Bou^t  one.  Of  all  these  principles,  on  which  the  founder  of  an  em- 
pire might  firmly  establish  his  institutional  such  as  liberty,  equality,  progress^ 
intelligence,  conscience,  election,  rea^ning,  discussion,  religion,  or  public 
virtue,  he  dioee  the  most  personal  and  the  most  immoral  of  all, — ^glory,  or 
renown.  Not  caring  to  convince,  to  enlighten,  to  ameliorate,  or  to  improve 
the  morab  of  his  country,  he  said  to  himself,  ^'  1  shall  dazzle  it,  and  by  the 
splendour  I  reflect  upon  it,  1  shall  &scinate  the  noblest  and  the  most 
^sily  seduced  of  all  its  instincts,  national  glory,  or  vanity.  I  shall  found 
my  power  or  my  dynasty  on  a  spell.  Every  nation  is  not  possessed  of  vir- 
tue, but  aU  have  pride.    The  pride  of  France  shall  constitute  my  right.** 

^  This  principle  of  glory  instantly  superinduces  that  of  Qonquest ;  con- 
quest commands  war ;  and  war  produces  dethronements  and  the  overthrow 
of  nations.  Napoleon^s  reign  was  nothing  but  a  campaign, — ^his  empire  a 
field  of  battle  as  extensive  as  all  Europe.  He  concentrated  the  rights  of  people 
and  of  kings  in  his  sword, — all  moralitjr  in  the  number  and  strength  of  nis 
armies.    Nothing  which  threatened  him  was  innocent;    nothing  which 

S laced  an  obstacle  in  his  way  was  sacred ;  nothing  which  preceded  him  in 
ate  was  worthy  of  respect.    From  himself  alone  he  wished  Europe  to  date 
its  epoch." 

The  events  of  the  empire  are  noticed,  and  its  crimes  held  up  to  indig- 
nant censure.  The  summary  is  as  follows ;  and  scarcely  ever  was  there 
a  more  vivid  delineation  drawn, — ^in  the  spirit  of  Tacitus,  and  with  much 
of  his  concentrated  vigour  of  thought, — than  is  presented  in  the  following 
sentences. 

,  '*  He  left  freedom  chained,  equality  compromised  by  posthumous  institu- 
tional feudalism  parodied,  without  power  to  exist,  human  conscience  resold, 
philosophy  proscribed,  prejudices  encoura^,  the  human  mind  diminished, 
uistruction  materialised  and  concentrated  m  the  pure  science^  alone,  schools 
converted  into  barracks,  literature  degraded  by  censorship  or  humbled  by 
baseness,  national  representation  perverted,  election  abolisned,  the  arts  en- 
daved,  commerce  destroyed,  credit  annihilated,  navigation  suppressed,  inter- 
national hatred  revived,  the  people  oppressed,  or  enrolled  in  the  arm^,  payiiuj; 
In  blood  or  taxea  the  ambition  of  an  unequidled  soldier,  but  covering  with 
^^  great  name  of  France  the  contradictions  of  the  age,  the  miseries  and 
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degradation  of  the  country.  This  is  the  fecmdev  1  This  i^  the  nun !— • 
nian  instead  of  a  revohiiion! — a  man  instead  of  an  epoch! — a  man  iiutead 
ofaoountryl— «  man  instead  of  a  nation!  Nothing  a^er  him !  not^iv 
around  him  hut  his  shadow,  making  sterile  the  eic^hteenth  centuxy,  absorbed 
.  and  concentrated  In  himself  alone.  Personaf  gfory  wi!t  be  always  spoken 
of  as  cliaractorising  the  age  of  Napoleon ;  but  it  will  neyer  merit  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  that  of  Augustus,  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Louis  XlV. 
There  is  no  age ;  there  is  OAly  a  name  i  ftnd  this  name  signifies  nothing  W 
humanity  bnt  himself. 

"  False  in  institutions,  for  he  retrograded ;  fiilse  in  policy,  for  he  deba»i; 
false  in  morals,  for  he  corrupted ;  falne  in  civilization,  for  he  oppressed ;  ^he 
in  diplomacy,  for  he  isolated, — he  was  only  true  in  war ;  for  he  shed  torreids 
of  human  blood.  But  whait  can  we  then  allow  him  ?  His  indiyidoalgeDiai 
was  great ;  but  it  was  the  genius  of  materialism.  His  intelligenoe  w»  rad 
and  clear,  but  it  was  the  intelligence  of  calculation.  He  counted,  he  weighed, 
he  measured ;  but  he  felt  not;  he  loved  not;  ho  sympathised  with  none; 
he  was  a  statue  rather  than  a  man." 

The  character  of  Marie  Louise  is  one  of  the  gems  of  this  production, 
and  the  poetical  spirit  of  the  historian  has  invested  it  with  a  rich  and 
softened  colouring,  which  reminds  us  of  Burke's  celebrated  account  of  as 
feir  a  Tictim,  sufiering  by  a  far  more  dismal  fate.  The  atylo  of  the  pas- 
sage is  highly  creditable  to  the  qualifications  of  the  tiBSslator,  whose  part 
of  the  work  in  the  preparation  of  this  volame  is  well  discharged,  it  ii 
well  known  that  the  Empress  has  been  accused  of  haying  cruelly^  deseii> 
ed  the  Men  fortunes  of  her  husband- 

"'  Marie-Louise  never  loved  Napoleon.  How  ennld  she  love  him  ?  He  had 
grown  old  in  camps,  and  amidst  the  toils  of  ambition :  Ae  was  only  aiiie^ 
teen.     His  soldier  s  heart  was  cold  and  inflexible  as  the  spirit  of  ealeolatioB 
which  accomplished  his  greatness.    That  of  the  fair  German  priBceas  wai 
gentle,  timid,  and  pensive  as  the  poetio  dreams  of  lier  native  kun.    She  had 
fellen  from  the  steps  of  an  ancient  throne ;  he  had  monnted  upon  hb  by  the 
force  of  arms,  and  by  trampling  hereditary  rights  under  foot.     Her  early 
prejudices  and  education  had  taught  her  to  consider  Napoleon  as  theseoui^ 
of  God,  the  Attila  of  modem  kingdoms,  the  oppressor  of  Germany,  thenar- 
derer  of  princes,  the  ravager  of  nations,  the  incendiary  of  capitals  ;  in  a  wwd, 
the  enemy  against  whoiii  her  prayers  had  been  raised  to  neaven  from  her 
cradle  in  the  palace  of  her  ancestors.     She  regarded  herself  as  a  hostase  con- 
ceded through  fear  to  the  conqueror,  after  the  ungrateful  and  tolerated  repu- 
diation of  a  wife  who  had  been  the  verv  instmment  of  his  fi^rtanea.  &e£rit 
she  had  been  sold,  not  given.    She  looked  upon  heiB^f  as  the  croel  bsbsbb 
of  her  father  and  her  country.    She  had  reogned  to  her  fiste  as  an  immala- 
tioB.     The  &|)lendonrs  of  an  imperial  throne  were  to  her  as  the  flowers  deck- 
ing a  victim  for  sacrifice.     Ca^it  alone,  and  without  a  friend,  into  a  court 
composed  of  parvenu  soldiers,  revolutionary  courtieia,  and  bantering  women, 
whose  nsomes,  manners,  and  Isngnage  were  unknown  to  her,  her  youth  was 
eonsnmed  in  silent  etjqvette.    £ven  her  hui^Mmd'b  first  addieawa  were  not 
eatcnlated  to  inspire  confidence.    There  was  somethmg  disimeotfol  aad 
violent  in  his  kfiection  ;  he  wounded  even  when  he  sought  to  meastL    Hii 
very  love  was  rough  and  imnerioua ;  terror  interposed  between  nim  and  tkt 
heart  of  his  young  wife,  and  ev^i  the  birth  of  an  ardently  desired  son  cooU 
not  unite  such  opposite  natures.     Marie- Louise  felt  that  to  Napoleon  ah* 
was  only  a  medium  of  posterity, — ^not  a  wifis  and  a  mother,  bnt  m^elr  ^ 
root  of  an  hereditary  dynasty.    This  master  of  the  worid  eoald  not  Watf 
even  the  inherent  virtues  of  love, — ^fiu^  and  constancy  to  tha  oae  i 
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his  attJBchmenta  were  ttaniBieBt  and  Bumeroiia.  He  re»pe<Aed  not  thm 
jealousleii  natural  to  the  boeoimof  a  wife ;  and  though  ho  did  not  openly  pror 
claim  his  amours  Iflce  Louis  XIV^  neither  did  he  possess  that  monarch's 
courtesy  and  refinement.  The  most  noted  heauties  of  his  own  and  of  foreign 
courts  were  not  to  him  ohiects  of  passionate  love,  hut  of  irresistihle,  transient 
desire ;  thus  even  minglmg  his  contempt  with  his  love.  Napoleon's  long 
and  frequent  ahsenees;  his  severe  and  minute  orders  so  strictly  observed  by 
a  hofuaehold  of  spies  instead  of  friends,  chosen  rather  to  control  than  to  exen 
cute  the  will  of  the  £mpreas ;  his  pettishneas  of  temper  on  his  frequent  ah* 
rupt  returns ;  morose  and  melancholy  after  experiencing  reverses  (her  only 
recreation  being  ostentatious,  tiresome,  and  frivolous  ceremonies)  ; — ^nothing 
of  such  a  life,  of  Huch  a  character,  of  such  a  man,  was  calculated  to  inspire 
Marie-Louise  with  love.  Her  heart  and  her  imagination  expatriated  in 
France,  had  remained  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  splendours  of  the  £mpire 
might  have  consoled  another ;  but  Marie-Louise  was  better  formed  for  the 
attachments  of  private  life,  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  a  German  home.** 

The  work  before  us  is  rich  in  descriptive  passages.  We  hiight  specify 
the  often-told  story  of  Napoleon's  desertion,  when  his  star  had  waned, 
and  he  was  about  to  be  hurled  from  the  authority  and  elevation  which 
he  had  so  signally  misused ;  and  the  description  of  the  fluctuations  of  mind 
and  uncertainty  of  purpose  by  which  he  was  swayed  when  it  seemed  dear 
that  the  only  alternative  remaining  to  him  was  submission.  BafHed  pride, 
impotent  struggles,  all  but  the  misery  arising  from  a  quickened  conscience, 
regardlesaness  of  every  thing  but  the  gratification  of  that  personal  feeling 
which  had  led  him  on  so  far,  and  at  last  deceived  him  to  ruin,  present 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  present  misery  and  intense  mental  torture  by 
which  such  offenders  may  be  visited.  It  is  improbable  that  society  will 
be  visited  soon  by  such  a  scourge  as  Napoleon  proved  to  his  species.  The 
plough-share  of  war  ploughed  too  deeply  into  the  European  soil,  the  effect 
of  the  irruption  from  the  volcano  waa  too  widely  spread,  to  be  forgotten 
till  afler  the  lapse  of  many  micceeding  yean ;  unless  the  vices  of  nations 
shall  attain  once  more  to  so  gigantic  a  growth  as  to  provoke  similar  ven- 
geance on  the  part  of  the  mighty  Ruler  of  the  universe.  We  have  little 
faith  in  the  Peace  Society ;  but  amidst  much  that  is  dark  and  ominous 
around,  we  cannot  but  contemplate  hopefully  the  zeal  that  is  being  dis. 
played  for  the  true  and  abiding  interests  of  man,  and  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood which  is  now  more  prevalent  than  formerly. 

Respecting  the  instructing  nature  of  Lamartine's  contributions  to  history^ 
there  can  hardly  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  H  is  pen  is,  if  we  may  judge 
from  this  portion  of  his  new  work,  as  fresh  ^d  forcible  as  ever;  while  his 
manner,  perhaps  from  the  necessity  of  going  rapidly  over  ground  so  frequent- 
ly traversed,  is  more  vigorous  and  condensed  than  formerly.  There  is 
little  as  yet,  in  this  latest  production  of  his  genius,  of  theory  or  reflection. 
His  mind  is  deeply  tinctured  with  poetry,  and  this  appears  in  all  his 
writings ;  he  is  no  more,  however,  the  mere  dreamy  tourist,  but  the 
man  of  force  and  action.  We  fear,  however,  that  he  will  never  attain 
the  highest  historical  rank.  There  is  a  medium  between  dry  detail  and 
exciting  narrative^-between  the  incapability  of  grasping  principles  and 
the  laboured  defence  of  despotic  or  democratic  theories^ — wMch  he  has 
never  reached.     His  volumes  may  read  with  almost  the  interest  of  a 
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romance ; 


**/.w»**v«  tbere  are  scattered  expressions  and  isolated  passages,  tbe  litd 
rary  merits  of  which  we  pause  to  weigh  and  to  admire ;  but  he  is  too 
much  under  the  mere  control  of  feeling,  and  is  too  deficient  in  sober  judg- 
ment  and  minute  attention  to  fects.  We  have  ^e  graceful  colourbg  of 
the  narrative ;  but  history  claims  something  higher  and  more  durable 
than  the  exercise  of  fancy,  ortheimastery  of  lofty  declamation, — ^sucb  beauty 
and  grace  as  are  more  needed  by  the  painter  and  the  poet,  than  by  the 
truthful  annalist  and  patient  instructor  of  mankind. 
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Paruh  of  KUmuir  Ecuter.  — The 
Marchioness  of  Stafford  has  ffranted  a 
Presentation  in  favour  of  the  Rev. 
William  Macpherson,  St  Androw^s 
Lhanbryd,  to  tiie  Church  and  Parish  of 
Kilmuir  Easter,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Tain.  The  Parish  had  become  vacant 
by  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Bride  to  the  Parish  of  Littie  Dun- 
keld  in  Perthshire. 

The  Rev.  John  Wilson,  M.  A.,  of  the 
second  charge,  Dysart,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Home  Drummond  of 
Blair  Drummond,  to  the  Parish  of  Fou- 
lls-Wester,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Auch- 
terarder,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Maxtone. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  Rev.  William  Caesar  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Tranent,  in  the 
Presbytery  and  County  of  Haddington, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Stewart,  late  Minister  thereof. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  met  in 
Buccleuch  Church  there,  on  the  26th 
September,  and  inducted  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Wright,  late  of  Luss,  as  Minister 
of  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Dalkeith, 
vacant  by  the  translation  of  the  Rev. 
Norman  M'Leod,  to  the  Barony  Parish, 
Glasgow.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Muir,  of 
Cockpen,  presided  on  the  occasion. 


InduOion  at  BalmadeUan. — On 
Thursday  the  23d  Oct,  the  Presbyteiy 
of  Kirkcudbright  met  at  BalmacleDan, 
for  the  Induction  of  the  Rev.  Geor^ 
Murray,  Minister  of  Girtbon,  to  tibe 
pastoral  charge  of  that  Parish. 

Death  of  ike  Rn.  Mr,  Carruthen^  ef 
Kemback. — We  have  to  record  the  dnth 
of  this  Rev.  Gentleman,  which  took 
place  in  the  Crichton  Asylum,  Dom- 
fries-shire,  on  Wednesday  last  This 
event,  of  course,  puts  an  end  to  tbe 
proceedings  lately  instituted  against  him 
in  the  lo<»I  Church  Courts.  His  fune- 
ral took  place  on  Wednesday,  at  Kem- 
back, in  presence  of  a  numerous  body 
of  the  Parishioners,  and  of  a  number  of 
tlie  Members  of  St.  Andrew's  Presby- 
tery, Heritors,  Elders,  and  relatives. 
The  Presbytery  appomted  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Watson,  of  Leuchars,  to  preach  in  tbe 
Parish  Cliurch  on  Sunday  first,  and  to 
declare  the  Church  vacant. 

OrdinaHon. — On  Thursday  tfae23d  oh. 
the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  met  in  St 
Mary's  Chapel,  for  the  Ordiiyatiou  of 
Mr.  William  Beaton,  a  gentleman  re- 
cently licensed,  to  a  charge  in  Grenada, 
under  the  appointment  of  &e  Genenl 
Assembly's  Colonial  Committee.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Dewar,  of  South  Churdi,  pre- 
sided at  all  the  services. 
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.  THE  DEATH  OF  CICERO. 


^  OuseTtiflnme  Romnli  nepotum." — Catull. 
Most  eloquent  of  all  the  bods  of  Rome. 


^Sflepe  Ciodio  Cioeronem  expellenti,  et  Antonio  occidenti,  videmur 
irasci."-— Sen.  de  Ira, 

When  we  read  of  Clodius  having  procured  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  and 
of  Antony  having  occasioned  his  deaths  we  seem  to  feel  the  paasion  of  anger. 

KiK€ptvv—^€v^ajv  €19  iBiop  xiDploVj  o,  KaO  Icropiav  ToOde  rov  7ra6ov9, 

I  saw  the  place  where  Cicero  ftU,  while  flying  for  refuge  to  his  own 
country-seat. 


Wb  suspect  that,  in  the  minds  of  most  persons  who,  in  their  earlier 
years,  have  drudged  through  the  difficulties  of  what  is  familiarly  called 
a  classical  education,  there  is  a  sort  of  mixed  and  double  feeling  con* 
nected  with  the  names  and  histories  of  the  great  authors,  with  some 
Bmal!  portions  of  whose  works  such  persons  were  thus  early  made  ac- 
quainted. The  glory  which  is  connected  with  them  in  our  imaginations 
is  chiefly,  or  almost  wholly,  related  to  the  mere  names  which  they  bear, 
or  the  titles  of  the  works  which  they  composed, — while,  with  respect  either 
to  the  histories  and  attainments  of  the  authors  themselves,  or  the  beauties 
of  sentiment  or  thought  by  which  their  works  are  characterised,  there 
exists  in  most  minds,  something  of  the  feeling  which  Byron  has  so  gnu 
phically  pourtrayed  when,  beside  Soracte,  he  recalled  the  remembrance 
ef  his  early  struggles  with  the  lyrics  of  Horace, — and  bade  the  poet  adieu 
for  ever,  on  the  scene  of  one  of  his  best  known  and  most  striking  de. 
^criptioni  :-— 

" Kfay  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake 

And  qaote*iQ  classic  raptures, — and  awake 
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The  hillB  with  Ladan  echoes ;  I  abhorred 
Too  much  to  eonqaer  for  the  poet's  sake, 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  woid 
In  my  repugnant  yonth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

^  Anght  that  recalls  the  didly  drag  which  tnniM 
My  ackening  memory ;  and  though  time  hath  tau^it 
The  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  lean'd. 
Yet  such  the  fix*d  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought. 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

**^  Then  farewell,  Horace !  whom  I  hated  so, 

- -Notfor. thy  foulta,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse  

To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 

To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 

Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse  / 

Our  little  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art. 

Nor  livelier  Satyrist  the  conscience  pierce. 

Awakening  without  wounding  the  touched  bnui, 

Yet  £ue  thee  well — ^upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  part.*' 

To  those^  however,  who,  in  after  life,  betake  themselves  to  the  study 
of  these  great  authors — or  who  are  oven  accidentally  led  to  a  perception 
of  their  unrivalled  beauties  of  thought  and  of  expression,  there  is  a  com- 
pensating  delight  for  the  temporary  and  delusive  disregard  in  which,  for 
a  time,  the  immortal  composers  had  been  held.  When  thus  awakened 
.  to  a  perception  of  the  beauties  of  these  writers^  we  feel  the  same  sort  of 
generous  and  unexpected  delight,  as  when,  from  some  piece  of  ore  which 
we  had  long  retained  with  £dl  its  encrusting  deformities,  or  from  sgms 
specimen  of  precious  metal  which  we  had  sidfered  to  be  injured  by  rust 
and  neglect,  the  obscuring  film  or  deteriorating  adhesion  is  removed — 
and  with  t^is. restoration  of  our  treasure  to  its  pristine  and  native  lustre 
we  feel  not  only  a  transport  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  specimen  of  beautj 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  to  possess— but  a  new  and  enhanced 
pleasure  in  the  recovery  of  our  valued  property  from  its  previous  state  of 
obscuration  and  disregard. 

It  is  on  this  account,  among  many  others,  that  we  think  it  of  ad. 
vantage  occasionally  to  present  to  our  readers,  some  passages,  either  m 
the  writings  of  the  admired  authors  of  antiquity,  or  in  their  penoosl 
histories,  which  may  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
casual  reader — to  awaken  trains  of  thought  corresponding  with  the  deep 
sense  of  the  passages  submitted  to  his  perusal — and  to  make  him  sensiUe, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  transcendent  interest  which  is  essentially  attaiehed 
to  many  of  the  facts  with  which  ancient  history  abounds— and  to  j  * 
all  the  vrritings,  which  time  and  barbarism  have  spared,  of  the  iz 
iuid  inestimable  treasures  by  which  those  ages  were  illustrated. 

There  is  also  one  other  remark,  on  which  we  should  be  dispoaed,  ia 
this  preliminary  notice,  to  dwell  at  considerable  lengthy  and  to  BuntMnid 
with  an  ample  store  of  illustmtion,  but  which  we  shall  only  briefly  tub. 
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mit  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  It  is,  that  while  there  are  a 
multitude  of  events  in  ancient  history,  whose  importance  terminates  in 
themselves,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  now  capahle  of  perceiving — ^there 
are  other  occurrences  of  so  central  and  significant  and  suggestive  a  kind, 
that  they  seem  to  stand  as  exponents  to  the  meditative  eye  of  a  long 
train  of  important  events  that  have  gone  before,  or  that  accompanied 
them — and  to  be  prophetic  of  other  changes  and  influences  that  are  to 
descend,  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  a  long  course  of  succeeding  generations. 
Of  this  kind — to  come  at  once  to  the  event  which  has  led  us  to  these 
remarks^-was  undoubtedly  the  death  of  Cicero, — connected  as  that  re- 
markable transaction  was  with  the  characters  and  plots  of  the  great  actors 
who  then  figured  in  the  eventful  history  of  Rome, — with  the  change 
which,  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence,  was  taking  place  in  the  greatest 
sovereignty  that  then  affected  the  destinies  of  mankind, — ^and  with  in- 
fluences which,  as  they  have  been  gradually  unfolding  throughout  all  the 
ages  that  have  since  intervened,  are  destined  to  be  felt  with  perhaps  in- 
creasing efficacy,  throughout  the  many  great  revolutions  which  human 
thought  and  human  accomplishment  have  yet  to  undergo. 

The  event  itself-nso  striking  in  its  own  character,  and  in  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  other  contemporary  and  subsequent  transactions — is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  HoUings  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  subjoined  verses  are  little  else  than  a  metrical  version  of 
the  affecting  incidents  given  by  that  biographer, — and  corresponding  with 
the  histories  of  all  preceding  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  leading 
events  of  that  interesting  period.  The  reader  is  requested,  previously, 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  finding  that  every 
thing  was  to  lose  and  nothing  to  be  won  by  continuing  the  war,  had  re.» 
solved  to  join  their  interests  and  divide  the  empire  between  them  ;  and 
still  further,  to  join  their  annies  and  destroy  all  causes  of  quarrel,  it  was 
agreed  that  each  should  produce  a  list  of  his  enemies,  and  that  the  whole 
should  be  dispatched  by  proscription.  About  two  hundred  of  the  most 
virtuous  citizens  of  Rome  were  thus  doomed  to  death,  and  the  name  of 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  the  first  that  appeared  on  the  list  of  Antony. 
We  now  proceed  with  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Hollings. 

"  Cicero  and  his  brother  Quintus  are  recorded  to  have  been  at  the 
Tusculan  villa  of  the  former,  when  information  was  brought  of  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  Triumvirate,  and  of  the  imminent  peril  to  which  the 
lives  of  both  were  exposed.  Their  first  resolution  was  to  take  flight  im* 
mediately  to  Astura,  where  they  expected  to  find  a  vessel  in  which  they 
might  be  conveyed  to  Epirus,  and  placed  under  protection  of  the  army 
of  Marcus  Brutus.  They  accordingly  set  out  on  this  mournful  journey, 
the  last  look  of  the  orator  being  now  cast  upon  that  delightful  retreat, 
adorned  by  the  profuse  beauties  of  nature,  and  rich  with  the  divine  trea- 
sures of  art,  in  which,  encompassed  by  all  the  external  circumstances 
which  could  render  existence  desirable,  he  had  spent  so  many  days  of 
tranquil  converse  with  friends  worthy  of  his  intimacy — so  many  nights 
devoted  to  the  seductive  speculations  of  his  beloved  philosophy.  Thd 
brothers,  as  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  were  conveyed  in  separate  litters, 
and  had  frequent  conferences  on  the  way,  the  result  of  which  was  a  de- 
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termination  on  the  part  of  Quintus,  who  was  wholly  unproTided  wHh 
the  necessary  funds  for  his  voyage,  and  found  Cicero  himself  eqoaDy 
destitute,  to  return  towards  Rome,  and  endeavour  to  procure  a  soffidcDt 
sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  passage  to  Greece.     He,  therefore,  or- 
dered his  attendants  to  turn  hack,  after  a  parting  with  his  brother  repleto 
with  anguish  to  both,  in  consequence  of  a  presentiment,  amply  justified 
by  present  circumstances,  that  they  were  never  destined  to  meet  again. 
In  the  mean  time  Marcus  Cicero  had  been  conveyed  by  hia  attendaats 
to  Astura,  where,  findinga  ship  ready  to  sail,  and  receiving  no  tidings  d 
Quintus,  he  at  length  embarked,  and  coasted  along  the  Latian  8h<Hre  with 
a  favourable  wind  as  far  as  Circeum.  At  this  place,  although  the  maiiDen 
professed  their  willingness  to  stand  out  to  sea  immediately,  a  step  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  saved  his  life,  he  resolved  to  land,  and, 
his  request  to  that  effect  having  been  complied  with,  was  conveyed  sonoe 
distance  in  the  direction  of  Rome.     By  whatever  cause  this  cfaangs  of 
resolution  was  produced,  whether  by  his  distaste  for  navigation,  or  some 
ftunt  hope  of  being  vet  protected  by  Csesar,  it  was  quickly  changed  fbr 
the  feeling  of  despair,  which,  during  this  brief  journey,  seems  to  have 
sunk  with  permanent  and  settled  darkness  upon  his  mind.     After  pro- 
ceeding about  a  hundred  furlongs,  therefore,  he  desired  his  servants  to  re- 
turn to  Circseum,  where  he  passed  a  dreadful  night  of  misery  and  dis- 
traction ;  revolving,  among  other  frenzied  resolutions  of  revenge  again^ 
the  &Ise  friend  by  whom  he  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed,  a  plan  of 
again  setting  out  for  Rome,  and  stabbing  himself  upon  the  hearth  of 
Octavius,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  household  gods,  with  the  view  (^ 
bringing  home  an  awful  and  certain  retribution  upon  the  head  of  tl» 
cold-hearted  assenter  to  his  murder.     As  day  dawned  on  the  morning 
following  this  feverish  interval  of  mental  agony,  he  desired  the  crew  of  the 
vessel  which  had  borne  him  to  Circseum  to  make  for  Caieta,  and  set  him 
ashore  near  his  villa  situated  upon  the  coast.     Such  a  step  amounted  to 
little  less  than  virtual  suicide  ;  since,  on  the  first  intimation  of  his  proscrip- 
tion, numbers  of  eager  expectants  of  the  rich  reward  promised  by  Antony  for 
his  head,  had  started  from  Rome  to  beset  his  best  known  places  of  resort, 
— and  the  winding  shores  of  Baiee,  as  well  as  the  vine-covered  hills  of 
Formiffi,  were  already  echoing  to  the  trumpets  of  the  soldiery  of  the 
triumvirate,  in  keen  quest  of  ^e  valuable  prize  which  might  be  amoesled 
in  the  neighbourhood.     A  short  sail  brought  him  to  his  place  of  destioiu 
tion,  from  which,  accordingboth  to  Appian,  and  to  Plutarch  whose  supenti- 
tious  credulity,  at  least,  generally  shews  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  grestlj 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  picturesque  narratives,  he  was  warned  bjs 
singular  omen.     The  story  is  of  so  marvellous  a  character  as  to  ra^ 
it  the  more  prudent  course  to  allow  the  biographer  to  tell  it  in  hii  own 
words.     *  There  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,*  he  relates,  '  on  that  coest, 
from  which  a  flight  of  crows  came  with  great  noise  towards  Cicero's  ves- 
sel, as  it  was  making  land.     They  perched  on  both  sides  of  thesail-ysii 
where  some  sat  croaking,  and  others  picking  the  ends  of  the  ropes.    AH 
looked  upon  this  as  an  ill  omen,  yet  Cicero  went  ashore,  and  entering 
his  house,  sat  down  to  repose  himself.     In  the  meantime,  a  number  i 
the  crows  settled  in  the  chamber. window,  and  croaked  in  the  most  dole- 
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fnl  manner.  One  of  them  even  entered  in,  and^  alighting  on  his  bed, 
attempted,  with  its  beak,  to  draw  off  the  clothes  with  which  he  had 
covered  his  face.  On  sight  of  this,  the  servants  began  to  reproach  them* 
selves.  Shall  we,  said  they,  remain  to  be  spectators  of  our  master's 
murder  ?  Shall  we  not  protect  him,  so  innocent^  and  so  great  a  sufferer 
as  he  is,  when  the  brute  creatures  give  him  marks  of  care  and  attention  ? 
Then,  partly  by  entreaty  and  partly  by  force,  they  got  him  into  his  lit- 
ter, and  carried  him  towards  the  sea.' " 

Thus  fer  Plutarch.  Without  soliciting  credence,  however,  for  any  of 
the  supernatural  features  of  his  narrative,  there  does  not  appear  any  reason 
for  distrusting  the  account  given  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  tragedy  by 
the  same  narrator,  in  which  he  is  more  or  less  corroborated  by  the  testi-* 
mony  of  other  writers.  The  servants  of  Cicero,  whose  real  ground  of  alarm 
was,  no  doubt,  the  vicinity  of  a  party  of  the  military,  had  no  sooner 
quitted  the  house,  making  their  way  in  all  haste  to  the  sea-shore,  when 
the  agents  of  Antony  arrived,  headed  by  Herennius,  a  centurion,  and  the 
tribune,  Popilius  Lenus,  whom  Cicero  is  said  to  have  formerly  defended 
from  a  charge  of  parricide ;  and  burstmg  open  the  doors  of  the  house, 
which  bad  been  bmicaded  against  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability  by 
the  domestics  within,  imperiously  demanded  in  what  direction  the  fugi' 
tives  had  retreated.  The  necessary  information  having  been  procured 
from  a  slave,  named  Philologus,  if  Plutarch  is  correct,  or  if  Appian  is  in 
preference  to  be  believed,  from  a  former  retainer  of  Clodius,  who  now 
gratified  a  long  cherished  hatred  towards  the  orator,  by  eagerly  pointings 
out  the  path  by  which  he  had  been  conveyed  from  the  villa,  they  lost  not 
a  moment  in  commencing  the  pursuit,  and  were  not  long  in  discovering, 
the  retinue  of  their  victim ;  who  were  at  the  time  passing  down  a  retired 
avenue  which  led  through  a  close  and  tangled  wood  to  the  beach.  The 
approach  of  the  assassins  was  not  unnoticed  by  Cicero,  who,  commanding 
his  servants  to  set  down  his  litter,  and  to  refrain  from  the  useless  resistance 
which  they  seemed  inclined  to  offer,  prepared  with  firmness  and  dignity 
to  meet  the  fate  which  he  plainly  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  When  Po. 
pilius  and  his  band  approached  the  spot,  he  regarded  them  for  some  time 
with  a  fixed  and  melancholy  look,  placing  his  lef^  hand  upon  his  chin — 
his  usual  attitude  when  engaged  in  deep  thought.  His  features,  haggard 
with  care  and  ^xiety,  his  disordered  hair  and  dress,  united  with  the 
patient, fortitude  with  which  he  appeared  ready  to  encounter  the  death 
they  were  commissioned  to  inflict,  and,  probably,  the  contrast  which  his 
present  appearance  presented  to  the  circumstances  of  outward  pomp  and 
splendourunder  which  they  had  last  beheld  him,  produced  at  the  moment  so 
powerful  a  feeling  of  commiseration  among  his  assassins,  as  to  induce  them 
to  turn  aside  their  &ces,  while  Popilius,  the  only  one  unmoved  among  the 
company,  after  Cicero  had  calmly  stretched  forth  his  head  and  neck  from 
the  litter,  and  commanded  him  to  perform  his  office,  unrelentingly  in- 
flicted the  fatal  stroke.  The  hands  were  then  cut  ofl*  by  Herennius,  and, 
together  with  his  head,  exultingly  conveyed  by  the  principal  agent  in  his 
deatli  to  Antony,  while  his  attendants  interred  his  body  in  a  grave  hastily 
dug  upon  the  spot.  Popilius,  on  reaching  Rome,  found  Antony  seated  in 
state  upon  the  tribunal  in  the  Forum,  and  being  unable  to  approach 
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hiin>  in  consequence  of  the  dense  multitude  by  which  he  was  sunounded, 
intimated  the  performance  of  his  mission  by  shaking  aloft  the  gory  rdics 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  in  full  view  of  his  employer,  who  is  said  to 
have  received  them  with  inhuman  satisfaction,  and,  after  rewarding  Po- 
pilius  with  an  honorary  crown,  in  addition  to  an  almost  incredibly  extm- 
vagant  sum  in  money,  to  have  ordered  them  to  be  conveyed  to  his  house, 
where  he  further  feasted  his  long-cherished  hatred,  by  contempladng 
them  at  his  leisure,  while  reclining  amidst  his  friends  at  his  table.  They 
were  afterwards  carried  to  Fulvia,  and  that  monstrous  anomaly  in  ihe 
history  of  her  sex,  with  a  vindictive  malice,  unsatisfied  by  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  statesman — in  whom  both  her  former  and  present  husband  had 
^und  so  inflexible  an  opponent,  is  recorded,  after  having  forced  open  the 
lifeless  jaws,  to  have  drawn  forth  and  repeatedly  pierced  the  tongue  with 
a  bodkin  which  she  took  from  her  hair,  accompanying  the  action  with 
bitter  and  unseemly  insults  and  reproaches.  The  mangled  remains  of 
the  orator  were  then  returned  to  Antony,  who  commanded  them  to  be 
exposed  upon  the  rostra,  from  which  his  eloquAice  had  so  often  ddigfated 
the  gathered  population  of  Rome,  beside  a  statue  of  Popilius,  surmoant- 
ed  with  an  inscription,  in  which  the  murderer  boldly  avowed  his  late  deed, 
and  boasted  of  its  perpetration. 

Respecting  the  views  afforded  us  by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  of  the  charac 
ters  of  his  most  illustrious  cotemporaries,  and  of  the  moral  and  domes- 
tic  condition  of  Rome  in  his  days,  we  have  the  following  striking  notice  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  work  of  Mr.  Hollings. 

•*  Nearly  nine  hundred  letters,  by  far  the  greater  portion  from  the  pen 
of  the  orator  himself,  but  among  which  are  to  be  found  original  commu- 
nications from  Ceesar,  Pompey,  Antony,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Trebonius, 
Sulpicius,  PoUio,  and  many  other  master  spirits  of  their  generation,  eon- 
stitute  a  series  of  trustworthy  documents,  to  which  no  other  period  of 
ancient  history,  and  few  in  that  of  modem  nations,  can  furnish  a  parallel 
By  means  of  these  the  council-chambers  and  hearths  of  the  warriors  and 
statesmen  whose  sentiments  they  record,  became  easily  accessible  and  &mi* 
liar  ground.  The  writers  themselves,  no  longer  invested  with  the  pomp 
of  epic  grandeur,  or  viewed  as  '  giants  of  mighty  bone  and  high  em« 
prise,'  shrink  from  their  legendary  dimensions,  and  stand  before  us  with 
all  the  ordinary  passions  and  follies  of  humanity  distinctly  revealed. 
The  mouldering  mn  and  the  solitary  mound  give  up  their  induced  dead 
to  consistency  and  life.  The  busy  scenes  exhibited  in  the  streets  or  pro. 
vinces  of  imperial  Rome,  while  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  a|psin  rise, 
like  gorgeous  visions,  produced  by  the  spell  of  the  necromancer ;  and  so 
vivid  is  the  picture  thus  produced  of  the  drama,  in  which  those»  upon 
whose  tombs  the  suns  of  nearly  twenty  centuries  have  gone  down,  were 
the  principal  actors,  that  we  are  reminded  by  it  of  the  febled  city  of 
eastern  romance,— in  which,  after  ages  have  passed  since  its  name  and 
the  cause  of  its  destruction  ceased  to  have  a  place  in  the  memory  of  man, 
the  traveller  may  perceive,  within  its  silent  dwellings,  or  occupying  its 
long  deserted  ways,  a  numerous  population,  whose  marble  forms  yet  lelaiii 
the  attitude  and  expression  in  which  they  were  overtaken  by  the  \ 
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mysterious  agony,  and  afe  ftill  appareBtly  eng^ed  in  the  Btormy  em« 
ploymenU  of  active  existence." 

"  The  gilded  roofs  of  the  Capitol/'  says  i>ur  author  in  the  eondaduig 
paBsage  of  his  work,  "once  shining  like  a  majestic  diadem  ahove  the  city 
which  they  adorned,  have  for  ages  crumbled  into  dust ;  the  stately  priest, 
with  the  attendant  virgin,  ascends  the  hundred  steps  to  the  shrines  of  his 
&bled  gods  no  more :  the  grass  waves  rank  in  the  deserted  forum,  and 
the  shattered  and  time-worn  columns  speak  alone  of  those  magnificent 
edifices  inscribed  to  Concord,  or  the  Thundering  Jove,  in  which  assem- 
bled senates  once  sat  to  deliberate  on  the  destinies  of  subject  kings ;  yet 
the  voice  of  the  orator  still  seems  to  dwell  upon  the  ear  of  the  traveller, 

*  And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes,  bums  of  Cicero.* 

Such  is  the  exalted  power  of  intelligence,  the  distinguishing  prerogative  of 
mind, — the  survivor  of  virtue — the  victor  of  decay — unaltered  by  the 
lapse  of  successive  generations ;  and  while  the  features  of  the  material 
'worid,  no  less  than  the  monuments  reared  by  the  hands  of  its  fleeting 
inhabitants,  exhibit  marks  of  change,  continuing  to  wear  its  first  aspect 
of  firesh  and  imperishable  beauty." 

VERSES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  PRECEDING  NARRATIVE. 
Is  this  the  man  on  whose  mellifluons  tongue 
AU-conquering  Rome  in  mute  attention  hung  ? 
When  from  all  nations  crowds  innumerous  stood 
To  silent  wonder  by  his  voice  subdued  j 
Or  heaved,  tumultuous,  like  the  rolling  seas, 
When  to  a  tempest  swells  the  moaning  breeze ; 
While  prstors,  lictors,  armed  hosts  around, 
Confessed  the  magic  of  the  wond'rous  sound. 
And  gods  looked  down  from  every  neighbouring  shrine. 
As  if  in  awe  of  powers  so  like  divine. 

Is  this  the  man,  who,  from  provincial  toils, 
From  war  8  dread  strife,  and  faction  s  horrid  broils. 
So  oft,  while  myriads  crowded  all  the  ways, 
Sat  the  sole  object  of  the  general  gaze  ? 
Hiffh  on  triumphal  car,  iliastrious  borne. 
While  music  swelled  from  trump  and  shell  and  horn. 
And  standards  gleaming  in  the  mid-day  sun, 
Announced  the  prize  of  wondrous  conquest  won, 
He  passed  the  splendid  city's  arched  gate 
In  lul  the  pomp  of  more  than  mortal  state. 
And  heard  congratulation  s  peals  arise 
From  myriad  voices  to  the  astonished  ddes. 

Or  prouder  yet,  to  his  capacious  miind. 
When,  the  vast  city's  uproar  left  behind. 
In  solemn  robe,  where  the  grave  Senate  sate. 
He  ruled  the  tempest  of  the  high  debate ; 
VHiile  Cato,  Bmtns,  Csssar,  heard  With  awe 
His  voice  maintain  tiie  majesty  of  law ; 
Or  bent  attentive  as  he  showed  the  phui 
Of  Rome*s  vast  empire,  witii  a  Sage's  span, 
And,  with  stretehea  arm,  and  accents  bold  and  free, 
Pleaded  the  cause  of  sacred  Liberty. 
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From  Buch  high  Menies,  how  oil  would 
The  secret  whisroera  of  the  Mnae  to  conit. 
To  where  from  Baia's  green  and  wooded  shores 
Blue  Ocean*8  range  the  charmed  eye  explores? 
And  as  he  wandered  midst  the  silent  woodsi 
And  heard  the  dashing  of  the  distant  floods, 
In  thought  entranced — in  that  enraptured  mood 
Which  neaven  bequeaths  but  to  the  wise  and  good--- 
What  splendid  dreiftms  woke  in  his  muang  mind. 
To  all  me  luxury  of  thought  rengned. 
As,  imaging  some  theme  of  vast  import 
To  rouse  the  people,  or  to  rule  the  court. 
Or,  with  yet  wider  aim,  from  Grecian  lore 
Seeking  truth's  secret  maiaes  to  explore, 
He  planned  some  strain,  whose  goigeous  pomp  unfurled, 
Might  wake  to  extacy  tne  future  world. 

In  &ncy's  dream,  I  see  him  proudly  gmoed 
With  Sages,  Heroes,  Poets  round  him  ^aced  ; 
As  at  his  board  he  ruled,  with  wise  control, 
**  The  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul'* — 
While  all  the  handmaid  arts  around  dispU^ed 
Their  richest  stores  from  foreign  shores  conveyed. 
And  Tusculum  combined,  by  sapient  rule, 
Rome's  finished  art  with  Plato's  modest  aehpoL 

Oh,  happy  man ! — so  might  we  fondly  deem — 
Above  what  sages  wish,  or  poets  dream — 
With  honour,  power,  and  letters  richly  crown*d. 
And,  more  than  all,  with  thought  that  owned  no  bound, 
With  hopes  of  £une  through  ages  yet  unbom. 
And  wide  as  spread  the  geniid  rays  of  Mom^- 
Sure,  Fate  to  one  at  least  of  men  had  given 
Foretaste  on  earth  of  highest  bliss  in  heaven. 
And  set  him  *bove  the  chance  of  Fortune's  frt)wn — 
An  envied  demigod  of  pure  renown. 

Delusive  thought ; — how  oft,  mid  seeming  bliss 
The  purest  source  of  human  joy  we  miss ! — 
How  oft,  while  thousands  pondered  on  his  fame, 
And  his  proud  country  blessed  his  honoured  name, 
Condemned  with  faction  horrid  strife  to  wage. 
His  soul  was  stung  with  self-destruction^s  rage  1 
How  oft,  in  midnight  meditation  sunk, 
Ho  saw  in  fancy  ms  own  bleeding  trunk. 
Or  planned  some  mean  to  end  the  troubled  strife. 
Ana  close  at  onoe  his  sorrows  and  his  life ! 

Oh  1  has  thero  lived,  of  all  by  fiite  upborne 
To  highest  pitch,  one  soul  not  inly  torn 
By  sad  reverse  before  his  final  day  ? 
Condemned  the  common  lot  of  man  to  nay. 
Which  brix^  the  tempest  to  Uie  bark  UuA  slept 
On  sunlit  seas  by  no  rude  breezes  swept. 
Which,  o'er  the  fields  with  autumn  s  treasures  nmad 
Spreads,  after  golden  gleams,  the  Hai^r^ming  ahao^ 
•    And  which  to  num  for  days  of  transient  U^i, 

Throws  o*er  his  parting  hours  the  gloom  of  muikisBt  n^ht. 
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Oh  i  conld  we  look,  with  jnist  obserrant  eye, 
Eyod  on  our  days  of  happiest  aagurv,- 
Some  gathering  doad  we  could  not  fiul  to  note 
Mid  fanghtest  gleams  that  o'er  our  nathway  float- 
Some  troubled  spring  still  welliuff  from  its  source, 
And  gaining  strensth  as  onward  lows  its  course. 
Till,  minglmg  with  the  stream  we  most  exgoyed. 
By  foul  pollution  all  our  bliss  is  cloyed ; 
And,  struck  at  once  with  horror  and  with  shame. 
Not  more  the  turbid  fountain's  gush  we  blame. 
Than  our  own  blindness,  that  had  fiiiled  to  see 
The  mingled  course  of  Nature's  mystenr ; 
While,  with  a  giddy  heart  and  thoughtless  head. 
Mid  present  bliss  we  fondlv  rioted. 
Nor  deemed  an  hour  would  come  with  sorrow  fraught. 
To  tame  the  madness  of  our  frenzied  thought 

Man's  life  is  ruled  by  high  dramatic  art ; 
And  if^  at  times,  by  a  portentous  start. 
He  seems  to  gain  a  pomt  but  seldom  trod, 
And  rules  all  round  nim  by  his  sovereign  nod ; 
If  all  disquiet  seems  to  leave  his  breast, 
And  on  his  path  unclouded  sunbeams  rest, — 
Oh  1  could  he  read  his  coming  fate  aright^ 
What  threatening  shapes  would  darken  on  his  sight ! 
While  hours  of  oum  but  prelude  seemed  to  strife, 
Great  as  the  bliss  that  erst  had  marked  his  life. 

What  words  can  paint  the  horrors  of  that  da^. 
Which  saw  great  Tully  fall  proscription's  jprey  { 
On  Tusculum's  white  walls,  and  woody  pnde. 
While  gaased  his  eye,  all  hope  within  mm  died,— 
And  sunk  his  heart,  as  by  the  shores  he  passed. 
And  felt  this  journey  Fate  ordained  bis  last. 

Now  on  the  sea  he  speeds  with  hurrying  sail, 
Which  fortune  fills  witn  a  propitious  ^e ; 
But,  as  the  lesBcniug  coast  eluaes  his  sight. 
Still  deeper  &ll8  his  soul's  o'ershadowing  night. — 
Not  ominous  birds  that  settled  on  his  mast. 
And  pecked  the  cords,  and  hoarsely  swelled  the  blast ; 
Not  mend's  or  seaman's  prayer  to  shun  the  coast 
One  moment's  influence  o*er  his  soul  could  boast ; 
The  Latian  shore  still  trembled  on  his  view, 
And  to  its  groves  his  fiited  voyage  drew ; 
Fate^s  mystery  was  around  him — ^which  ordained 
That  there  his  life-blood  should  be  foully  drained ; 
And.  lured  by  Fate,  he  sought  6aieta*s  bay. 
His  nonoured  corpse  amidst  its  woods  to  lay. 

Oh !  gloomiest  night  of  agony  and  woe, — 
Overmatched  b^  none  which  heaven  to  earth  can  shew ! 
Stretched  on  his  couch,  the  birds  of  omen  peck 
His  covered  foce,  and  croak  upon  his  neck. 
All  Uiinffs  dve  signs  of  woe — ^which  all  can  see 
The  pruude  dire  of  coming  destiny — 


And  nousehold  hearts,  with  loud  and  piercing  wail, 
Foreshow  the  honors  of  the  tragic  tale. 
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Inrndttte  and  Weak,  with  moin,  onoe  more,    ' 
He  seeks  the  wooded  heights  that  line  the  shoia^ ' 
The  hour  is  come— the  hunted  prey  is  found — 
With  tramp  of  steeds  the  wood-crown'd  hiUs  resound- 
Forth  from  the  covert  spears  and  helmets  gleam^ 
And  murder's  voice  sends  forth  a  horrid  screanu 
As  nears  the  fierce  pursuit — ^the  gleaming  blades^  ' 
One  moment's  strength  his  parting  soul  pervades; 
With  head  declined,  as  in  his  thoughtful  mood. 
One  moment  sorroWful  but  brave  he  stood. 
And,  stretching  forth  his  neck  to  meet  the  blow. 
Gave  to  life's  streams  their  sad  and  final  flow 
Amidst  his  own  lov'd  noves, — thus  foully  sunk 
Rome's  most  renowned  Son — a  headless— handlcss  tnmk. 

And  is  the  drama  ended  ?  oh !  not  so ; 
Though  passed  this  hour  of  life-dissolving  woe. 
His  spirit's  might,  his  soul^s  capacious  power, 
Shall  Dreathe  o*er  earth  to  time's  remotest  hour ; 
His  studious  thoughts — his  lettered  pages  last ; — 
And  when  Barbarian  gloom  its  shade  shall  cast 
0*er  Europe's  widest  realms  and  altered  fece. 
While  dawns  the  morning  on  the  night  Sfiaoey 
His  genius,  like  the  sun^  shall  speed  its  ray. 
To  wake  the  glories  of  a  brighter  day. 
Amid  monastic  glooms  the  musing  sage 
Shall  wisdom  draw  from  his  inspiring  page ; — 
When  happier  times  come,  forth,  ingenuous  youth 
From  him  shall  gain  the  love  of  moral  truths — 
O'er  every  land  his  name  shall  be  a  charm 
To  prompt  the  wise,  to  nerve  the  freeman^s  arm,-^ 
And  lands  unknown  to  Rome's  all-grasping  sway. 
O'er  which  now  rises  slow  time's  brightening  day. 
When  suns  of  countless  centuries  have  set. 
With  grateful  praise  his  laurelled  bust  shall  greet, 
And  rain  from  thoughts  that  charmed  his  pensive  mood, 
How  best  to  make  their  own — the  wise— the  true — the  good. 

Still  rises  Rome,  with  all  her  mightiest  sons, 
Before  our  view — as  o'er  his  bright  page  runs 
The  thoughtful  eye ;— onoe  more  we  seem  to  see 
Her  men  of  power — her  friends  of  liberty- 
Like  fabled  city  of  the  Eastern  world. 
O'er  which  the  gods  an  awfiil  fate  had  hurled ; 
Still,  shewing  in  its  marble  forms,  the  life— 
The  gay  activity — ^the  varied  strtte— 
Whi^  in  the  moment  when  the  mandate  fell. 
Making  life  stone,  lost  not  their  power  to  tell 
What  thoughts  were  present  hi  each  anxious  breast, 
What  signs  of  passion  on  each  face  impressed, 
What  occupations  chained  the  busv  crowd, 
What  cares  the  humble^  what  high  aims  the  proud. 
When  o'er  the  whole  the  numbing  influence  breathed, 
And  to  all  times  the  wondrous  forms  bequeathed— 
Yet  seeming  as  if  still  they  felt  the  fbfce 
Of  all  that  agitates  life's  varied  coutk. 
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Mysterious  enei^ !  by  Heaven  aseigned 
To  bright  ideas  of  tne  excuTsire  mind ; 
They  yield  not  to  destruction's  fateful  power — 
Decay  s  slow  ruin  brings  not  their  last  hour; 
They  live  while  ages,  ^ent,  pass  away, 
Scorning  the  power  that  makes  all  else  its  prey, — 
And  o'er  the  ruins  of  man^s  changeful  tomb. 
In  ever  graceful  youth,  unchanged  they  bloom. 

Note  Ist. — How  FAR  Cicero  was  implicated  in  thb  Death  op 
Casar* — The  question,  so  often  debated  in  College  societies^  viz., — 
whether  Brutus  was  justifiable  in  killing  Csraar,  might  perhaps  be  sup- 
planted, at  least  oocaBionally,  by  another,  namely.  Was  Cicero  cognizant 
or  not  of  the  murder  of  Csesar  ? 

It  is  quite  certain,  from  his  own  frequently  repeated  words,  that  he 
was  present  when  the  murder  was  perpetrated  ;  that  he  rejoiced  in  it,  and 
most  explicitly  expressed  his  joy ;  and  that,  instead  of  shrinking  from  any 
responsibility  attached  to  the  act,  he  proclaimed  it  to  be  his  belief  that 
it  was  a  most  meritorious  deed — one  which  he  would  have  aided  in  per-* 
forming  if  opportunity  had  been  allowed, — ^and  which  every  man  in 
Rome  wished  to  be  done,  except  Antony  and  a  few  persons  in  his  inte*- 
rest,  who  for  their  own  selfish  purposes  wished  a  king,-»and  were  willing, 
for  that  boon,  that  Rome  should  be  enslaved. 

Still  he  haa  as  explicitly  disavowed  any  active  participation  in  the  fact ; 
—that  is  to  Bay,  he  did  not  actually  lift  his  dagger  against  the  dictator: 
But  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  aware  of  what  was  intend- 
ed,— ^though  perhaps  he  neither  knew  the  exact  time  at  which  the  murder 
was  to  be  perpetrated,  nor  the  place  of  its  perpetration,  nor  the  precise 
mode  in  which  the  bloody  tragedy  was  to  be  enacted.  He  has  also  ex. 
pressly  said,  that  in  such  an  act,  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
adviser  and  the  approver, — and  perhaps  the  histories  of  all  countries  and 
ages  would  suggest  the  fact,  that  as  blood  is  usually  demanded,  in  the 
course  of  divine  providence,  for  blood  that  has  actually  been  shed,  there 
is  at  least  a  no  less  significant  character  in  the  eventful  fate  of  those  who 
have  only  consented  to  such  violence,  that  the  guilt  rests  not  alone  with 
those  who  have  done  the  deed,  but  with  those  also  who,  knowing  the  in« 
tention  of  committing  it,  yet  gave  it  the  sanction  of  their  quiet,  though 
not  express  permission. 

It  is  further  certain,  that  the  conspirotoiB  reckoned  on  him  as  their 
sure  friend, — ''  for  they  had  no  sooner  finished  their  work,  than  Brutus^ 
lifting  up  his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him  by  name,  to  congratu- 
late with  him  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,— and  when  they  all  ran 
out,  presently  after,  into  the  forum,  with  the  (kggers  in  their  hands,  pro- 
claiming liberty  to  the  city,  they  proclaimed  at  the  same  time  the  name 
of  Cicero,  in  hopes  to  recommend  the  justice  of  their  act  by  the  credit 
of  his  approbation."  Cicero's  own  words,  descriptive  of  the  scene,  are 
worthy  of  being  quoted.  Ccesare  interfecto,  statim  omentum  alte  extol- 
Ions  M.  Brutus  pugionem  Ciceronem  nominatim  exclamavit,  atque  ei 
^uperatam  libertatem  est  gratulatus."— -P^tj9.  2,  1S« 

Our  readers  mutt  all  be  aware  of  the  splendid  lines  descriptive  of  the 
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effect  produced  by  the  ^collection  of  this  sceQe»  as  given  i> j  one  of  tl»e 
iD08t  animated  and  classical  of  our  native  poets, — 

**'  Look  then  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns^  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  Toid  immense; 
And  spe&,  O  man,  does  this  capacious  soene. 
With  naif  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thv  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Reralgent  from  the  stroke  of  Cflesar's  fate, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  ffuilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 
On  TuSy  *8  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  ateel,  * 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ; 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
And  Rome  again  is  free.** — Akknsidb. 

That  speeches  were  also  made  for  and  against  the  deed,  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  and  by  persons  who  were  most  deeply  interested,  is  also 
certain^  though  the  speeches  were  not  exactly  those  so  well  known  to  sll 
British  readers,  as  given  in  the  works  of  our  great  dramatist — But 
without  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject,  we  may  only  furthernotice, 
that  the  events  of  that  awful  day  suggest  the  origin  of  a  symbol  and  os- 
remony  which  has  ollen  been  exhibited  in  more  recent  times^ — and  the 
true  signiHcancy  of  which  is  not  very  generally  understood^ — we  allude 
to  the  hoisting  of  the  bonnet  rou^e,  the  red  cap  of  liberty. 

'^  The  news  of  so  surprising  an  act,"  flays  ^e  Biographer,  "  raised  s 
general  consternation  through  the  city ;  so  that  the  first  care  of  Uie  con- 
spirators was  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  proclaiming  peace 
and  liberty  to  all,  and  declaring  that  no  further  violence  was  intended  to 
any.  They  marched  out  therefore  in  a  body,  with  a  cap  as  the  ensign 
of  liberty,  carried  before  them  on  a  spear,  and  in  a  calm  and  oidoiy 
manner  proceeded  through  the  Forum ;  where,  in  the  first  heat  of  joy 
for  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  several  of  the  young  nobility,  who  bad  bcHiw 
no  part  in  the  conspiracy,  joined  themselves  to  the  company,  with 
swords  in  their  hands,  out  of  an  ambition  to  be  thought  partoers  in  the 
act ;  but  they  paid  dear  aflerwards  for  that  vanity,  and,  without  any 
share  of  the  glory,  were  involved  in  the  ruin  which  it  drew  upon  sll 
the  rest." 

That  the  exhibition  of  the  cap,  thouch  used  on  this  oceaaon,  was 
much  more  ancient  in  its  use,  is  evident  firom  the  following  note,  which 
we  extract  from  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero. — "  A  cap  was  always  gives 
to  slaves  when  they  were  made  free,  whence  it  became  the  embl«n  of 
liberty ;  to  place  it  therefore  on  a  spear,  was  a  public  invitation  to  the 
people,  to  embrace  the  liberty  that  was  thus  offered  to  them  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  tyrant.  There  was  a  medal  likewise  struck  on  the  oo* 
casion,  with  the  same  device,  which  is  still  extant  The  thou^t,  how- 
ever, was  not  new,  for  Satuminus,  in  his  sedition,  when  he  had  possened 
himself  of  the  Capitol,  exalted  a  cap  upon  the  top  of  a  spear,  as  a  tokeo 
of  liberty  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  join  him ;  and  thouj^  Marios,  in 
his  sixth  consulship,  destroyed  him  for  that  act  by  a  deerea  of  the  se- 
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nate,  yet  he  himself  used  the  same  expedient  afterwards  to  inTite  the 
slaves  to  take  arms  with  him  against  Sylla,  who  was  marching  with  his 
army  into  the  city  to  attack  him-— Fo/.  Max.  8.  6. 

Note  2d— CicBRo's  Villas^ — The  following  accomit  of  the  many 
splendid  retreats  which  Cicero  possessed,  and  occasionally  visited  in  some 
of  the  most  heautiful  districts  and  situations  of  Italy,  may  he  interesting 
to  many  readers ; — ^he  himself  called  these  heautiful  villas,  the  eyes  or 
beauties  of  Italy — and  pathetically  laments  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the 
turmoils  and  business  of  life  so  seldom  permitted  him  to  feast  his  eyes 
on  their  beauties,  and  to  enjoy  the  learned  leisure  which  they  were  in. 
tended  to  afford  him  : 

Cor  ocellos  Italifls,  villiilas  meas,  non  video  ? 

The  number  and  exquisite  beauty  of  these  retreats  certainly  afford  a 
v^y  remarkable  evidence  of  the  prodigious  means  of  gratification  which 
Cicero  enjoyed,  if  his  busy  and  agitated  life  had  permitted  him  the  more 
constant  and  uninterrupted  participation  of  their  amenities. 

"  He  had/'  says  his  biographor,  "  a  great  number  of  fine  houses  in 
different  parts  of  Italy — some  writers  reckon  up  eighteen.  They  were 
situated  generally  near  the  sea,  and  placed  at  proper  distances  along  the 
coast,  between  Rome  and  Pompeii,  which  was  about  four  leagues  be- 
yond Naples — and  for  the  elegance  of  structure,  and  the  delights  of  their 
situation,  are  called  by  him  the  eyes  or  beauties  of  Italy.  Those  in 
which  he  took  the  most  pleasure,  and  usually  spent  some  part  of  every 
year*  were  his  Tusculum,  Antium,  Astura,  Arpinium ;  his  Formian, 
Curoan,  Puteolar,  and  Pompeian  villas ;  all  of  them  large  enough  for 
the  reception,  not  only  of  his  own  family,  but  of  his  fi'iends  and  nume- 
rous guests ;  many  of  whom,  of  the  first  quality,  used  to  pass  several 
days  with  him  in  their  excursions  firom  Rome. 

''  His  Tusculan  villa  had  been  Sylla's,  the  Dictator ;  it  was  about 
four  leagues  from  Rome,  on  the  top  of  a  beautiful  hill,  covered  with  the 
villas  of  the  nobility,  and  affording  an  agreeable  prospect  of  the  city  and 
the  country  around  it,  with  plenty  of  water  Rowing  through  the  grounds. 
Its  neighbourhood  to  Rome  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  retreat,  at 
any  hour,  from  the  fatigues  of  the  bar  or  the  senate,  to  breathe  a  little 
fresh  air,  and  divert  himself  with  his  friends  and  family ;  so  that  this 
was  the  place  in  which  he  took  the  most  delight,  and  spent  the  greatest 
share  of  his  leisure  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  improved  and  adorned  it  be- 
yond all  his  other  houses."  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  he  says, 
"  The  papers  which  you  lately  sent  me,  I  will  carry,  all  of  them,  with 
me  to  Tusculum.  In  that  retreat  chiefly  I  repose  myself  from  all  labours 
and  troubles.  I  am  so  delighted  with  Tusculum,  that  I  am  always  best 
pleased  with  m3nielf  when  I  come  there."  Thb  delightful  spot,  however, 
is  now  possessed  by  a  convent  of  monks,  called  Grotta  Ferrata,  where 
they  still  shew  the  remains  of  Cicero's  columns  and  fine  buildings,  and 
the  ducts  of  water  that  flowed  through  his  gardens. 

When  a  greater  satiety  of  the  city,  or  a  longer  vacation  in  the  forum, 
disposed  him  to  seek  a  cslmer  scene  and  more  undisturbed  retirement, 
he  used  to  remove  to  Antium  or  Astura.    At  Antium  he  placed  his  best 
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eoUection  of  bookB ;  foid  as  it  was  not  above  thirty  miles  from  Berne,  be 
eould  have  duly  intelligence  there  of  every  thing  that  passed  in  the  city. 
Astura  was  a  little  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  two  leagues  farther  to  the  south,  between  the  promcmtoriei  of 
Antium  and  Gircseum,  and  in  the  view  of  them  both — a  plaoe  pemiiariy 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  solitude,  and  a  serene  retreat — covered  wi& 
a  thick  wood,  cut  out  into  shady  walks,  in  which  he  used  to  spend  the 
gloomy  and  splenetic  moments  of  his  life. 

"  In  the  height  of  summer,  the  mansion-house  at  Arpinum,  and  the 
little  island  adjoining,  by  the  advantage  of  its  groves  and  caacadei, 
afforded  the  best  defence  against  the  inconvenience  of  the  heats  ;  when, 
in  the  greatest  that  he  had  ever  remembered,  we  find  him  refreshing 
himself,  as  he  writes  to  his  brother,  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  in  the 
cool  stream  of  his  Febrenus.  His  words  are — *  Ego  ex  magnis  csdoribut, 
non  enim  meminimus  majores,  in  Arpinati,  summa  cum  anMBnitate 
fluminis,  me  refeci  ludorum  diebus.'  From  the  great  heats,  and  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  felt  greater,  I  have  with  great  delight  f»> 
freshed  myself,  during  the  vacation,  in  the  waters  of  Arpinum. 

His  other  villas  were  situated  in  the  more  public  parts  of  Italy,  where 
all  the  best  company  of  Rome  had  their  houses  of  pleasure.  He  had 
two  at  Formise,  lower  and  upper  villa ;  the  one  near  to  the  port  of 
Cajeta,  the  other  upon  the  mountains  adjoining.  (We  need  scarcely 
remind  our  readers  that  this  was  the  locality  to  which  the  present  Pope 
lately  retired  from  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  his  subjects.) — He 
had  a  third  on  the  shore  of  Baise,  between  the  Lake  Avemus  and  Puteoli, 
which  he  calls  his  Puteolan  ;  a  fourth  on  the  hills  of  Old  Cumse,  called 
his  Cuman  Villa  ;  and  a  fifth  at  Pompeii,  four  leagues  beyond  Naples, 
in  a  country  famed  for  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
the  delicacy  of  its  fruits.  His  Puteolan  house  was  built  afler  the  plan 
of  the  academy  at  Athens,  and  called  by  that  name,  being  adorned  with 
a  portico  and  a  grove,  for  the  same  use  of  philosophical  conferences. 
Some  time  after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antistius  Vetus,  who 
repaired  and  improved  it ;  when  a  spring  of  warm  water,  which  hap- 
pened to  burst  out  in  one  part  of  it,  gave  occasion  to  the  following  q»- 
gram,  made  by  Laurea  Tullius,  one  of  Cicero's  freedmen : 

Quo  tua,  Romanse  vindex  clarissime  lingns, 

Sylva  loco  melius  sui^re  jussa  viret, 
Atque  AcademiiB  celebratam  nomine  viUam 

Nunc  reparat  culta  sub  potiore  Vetus, 
Hie  etiam  apparent  lymphe  non  ante  repertse 

Languida  qusB  infuso  lamina  rore  levant. 
Nimirum  locus  ipse  buI  Ciceronislhonori 

Hoc  dedit,  hac  fontes  cum  patefecit  ope. 
Ut  ^uoniam  totum  legitur  sine  fine  per  orbem, 

Smt  plures,  oculis  que  medeantur,  aquae. 

Which  may  be  thus  translated : 

Where  now  thy  fiivourite  grove,— O  thou  of  Rome^ 
And  of  her  tongue  the  happiest  Artist, — ^blooms 
In  verdure  more  profuse— and  where  thy  &m*d 
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And  much  revered  Academy  now  ahinea 

By  Vetus  rear'd  in  new  and  gorgeous  Btyle — 

There  also  rises  now  a  late-found  stream. 

Of  power  to  cleanse  all  dimness  from  the  eyes. 

Nor  wonder— for  the  Genius  of  the  place 

Proud  of  a  name  that  hrings  him  so  much  fame, 

To  Cicero  this  debt  of  honour  pays, 

That  as  his  works  by  all  the  world  are  read. 

There  now  may  be  more  healing,  cleansing  springs, 

The  wearied  eyes  to  strengthen  and  relieve. 

The  verses,  and  the  sentiment  which  they  embody,  may  not  perhaps 
be  of  the  highest  order,  but  they  are,  unquestionably,  honourable  both 
to  the  talent  and  to  the  heart  of  the  honest  freedman. 

It  must  also,  however,  be  noticed,  that  this  villa  was  afterwards  an 
Imperial  palace,  occupied  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  died  and  was 
buried  in  it, — and  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  breathed  out  that  last 
and  celebrated  adieu  to  his  little  pallid,  frightened,  fluttering  soul, — ^the 
words  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  JBXmn, — and  in  which  the  little 
flutterer  is  understood  to  express  a  feeling,  that  as  it  was  about  to  re* 
move  from  the  once  earthly  abode  of  Cicero,  it  would  go  with  less  trepi- 
dation, if  it  were  assured  that  it  should  rejoin  the  same  great  and  much 
esteemed  person  in  the  abode  which  he  is  supposed  now  ta  occupy  in 
some  higher  and  happier  sphere. 

Animnla,  yagula,  blandul% 

Hospes,  comesque  corporis^ 

Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca 

rallidula,  rigida,  nudula, 

Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos. — JElei  Vita  Hadr,  25. 

Little,  timid,  fluttering  thing. 

Whither  wouldst  thou  stretdh  thy  wing  ? 

To  what  region  wilt  thou  go. 

And  all  thy  earthly  bliss  forego  ? 

Cold  and  naked  in  the  sky. 

Oh,  why  shouldst  thou  earth's  joyanoe  fly  ? 

A  person  so  celebrated  as  Cicero^  and  whose  transcendent  merits  were 
recognised,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  over  the  whole  of  the  then 
civilised  world,  must  of  course  have  been  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all 
persons,  who  entertained  a  natural  reverence  for  high  attainment,  as 
well  as  for  that  multitude  of  inferior  minds,  who  think  their  own  insig^ 
nificance  abated  by  even  an  occasional  familiarity  with  men  of  learn- 
ing or  of  genius.  Yet  Cicero,  while  he  amiably  admitted  these  testi- 
monies to  his  notoriety,  was  careful  both  of  the  kind  of  society  which  ha 
admitted  to  his  privacy,  and  of  the  time  which  he  allowed  to  such  so- 
cial or  complimentary  interference.  "  His  house,"  we  are  told,  "  was 
open  to  all  the  learned  strangers  aud  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Asia. 
His  levee  was  crowded  with  multitudes  of  all  ranks,^^ven  Pompey  him- 
self not  disdaining  to  frequent  it  But  on  ordinary  days,  when  these 
niorning  visits  were  over,  as  they  usually  were  before  ten,  he  retired  to 
^18  books,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  library,  without  seeking  any  other 
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divenuoD,  but  what  his  children  afforded,  to  the  short  mtarvab  of  his 
leisure.  His  own  words  are — Mane  salutamus  doxni  bonos  vinw  muitoi, 
ubi  salutatio  defluxit.  Uteris  me  involvo— £/>ur.  Fam. — Cum  aalatatioBei 
DOS  dedimus  amicorum,  abdo  me  in  BibHothecam.— In  the  momingl 
receive  the  salutations  of  many  excellent  persons ;  when  the  ceremony  of 
saluting  has  abated,  I  apply  myself  to  literature.  When  I  have  ad- 
mitted  the  salutations  of  my  friendsj  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  lihraiy.— 
"  His  supper  was  his  principal  meal,  and  the  usual  season  with  all  the 
great,  of  enjoying  their  friends  at  table,  which  was  frequently  pn^ooged 
Xo  a  late  hour  of  the  night ;  yet  he  was  out  of  his  bed  every  momiiig 
before  it  was  light,  and  was  used  to  sleep  again  at  noon>  as  all  othos 
generally  did,  and  as  is  commonly  practised  in  Home  at  this  day." 

Two  things  have  been  handed  down,  on  good  authority,  respecting  his 
social  and  familiar  style  of  amusing  himself  with  his  friends.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  fond  of  free  and  easy  conversation,  which^  howev^, 
he  could  vary  and  embellish  by  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  his  own  express  de- 
claration, that  he  was  a  great  lover  of  jesting,  and  encouraged  it  on  prin- 
ciple, both  as  an  excellent  relaxation, — and  as  an  accomplishment  which 
could  oflen  be  used  with  great  effect,  both  in  refuting  ibe  absurdities  of 
private  conversation,  and  in  the  more  grave  proceedings  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Though,  in  his  usual  mode  of  living,  he  was  temperate  and  stu- 
dious, yet,  says  his  biogi'apher,  '*  when  he  was  engaged  to  sup  with 
others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  he  l^d  aside  his  rules,  and  forgot  the 
invalid,  and  was  gay  and  sprightly,  and  the  very  soul  of  the  company. 
When  friends  were  met  together  to  heighten  the  comforts  of  socisl  life, 
he  thought  it  inhospitable  not  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  eommon 
mirth,  or  to  damp  it  by  a  churlish  reservedness.  But  he  was  really  a 
lover  of  cheerful  entertainments,  being  of  a  nature  remarkably  fiioetious, 
and  singularly  turned  to  raillery — a  talent  which  was  of  great  service  to 
him  at  the  bar — to  correct  the  petulance  of  an  adversax}* — ^relieve  the 
satiety  of  a  tedious  cause-— divert  the  minds  of  the  judges — and  miti- 
gate ^e  rigour  of  a  sentence,  by  making  both  the  bench  and  the  au- 
dience merry  at  the  expense  of  the  accuser : — Convivio  deleetor— et 
gemitum  etiam  in  risus  maximos  transfero — I  am  delighted  with  soosl 
mirth— I  even  make  groans  the  occasion  of  great  laughter. 

So  much  for  his  love  of  fun — a  turn  of  mind  which  we  believe  to 
have  been  common  to  him,  in  a  great  measure,  with  almost  all  moi 
whose  more  serious  occupations  have  been  of  a  peculiarly  grave  and  en- 
grossing kind, — and  which  ought  to  be  cherished  as  a  duty  by  all  per- 
sons  who  put  a  just  value  on  the  happiness  and  innocent  gratificadon  of 
their  fellow.creatures.  Not  only  fun,  however,  but  wit  and  wisdom  of  the 
very  best  kind,  were  characteristic  of  the  social  enjoyments  of  this  illus- 
trious Roman.  Indeed,  so  famous  was  he  for  what  are  called  good  say- 
ings, that,  like  many  other  persons  who  are  known  to  be  remarkable  fo 
such  effusions,  he  was  made  to  &ther  many  brilliant  things  which  h 
had  never  uttered, — but  which  had  happened  to  draw  attention  fortiior 
wisdom  or  their  point.     Ais  enim,  (says  he,).tit  ego  discesterim,  < 
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omnium  diets,  in  me  conferri — It  is  as  you  say,  all  the  good  sayings  of 
other  people  will  be  laid  to  my  account  when  I  am  gone. 

"  It  is  however  certain  that  the  fame  of  his  wit  was  as  celebrated  as 
that  of  his  eloquence,  and  that  several  spurious  collections  of  his  sayings 
were  handed  about  in  Rome,  in  his  lifetime.  Ceesar  likewise,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  collect  the  apophthegms  or 
memorable  sayings  of  eminent  men,  gave  strict  orders  to  all  his  friends, 
who  used  to  frequent  Cicero,  to  bring  him  every  thing  of  that  sort  which 
happened  to  drop  from  him  in  their  company."  Several  volumes  of  these 
bright  emanations  of  the  mind  of  Cicero  were  published  soon  afler  his 
death ;  but  the  books  have  perished,  and  we  can  now  only  estimate  the 
value  of  his  jests,  from  some  specimens  which  are  incidentally  scattered 
in  different  parts  of  his  own,  or  of  other  people's  writings — ^respecting 
which  Quintilian  has  the  following  just  and  memorable  observations — 
viz.  that  through  the  change  of  taste  in  different  ages,  and  the  want  of  that 
action  or  gesture  which  gave  the  chief  spirit  to  many  of  these  effusions, 
they  never  could  be  explained  to  advantage,  though  an  attempt  at  ex- 
planation had  oflen  been  made ;  *  yet  even  in  these,'  says  die  critic, 
with  a  justness  of  remark  which  may  admit  of  a  more  extended  applica- 
tion, '  even  in  these,  as  well  as  in  his  other  compositions,  people  would 
sooner  find  what  they  would  reject,  than  what  they  could  add  to  them. 
Qui  taraeii  nunc  quoque,  ut  in  omni  ejus  ingenio,  facilius  quid  rejici 
quam  quid  adjici  possit,  invenient."* 

Note  Sd. — His  Literary  and  Philosophical  Works. — Cicero  is  one 
of  thoee  writers,  at  the  number  and  excellence  of  whose  works  modem 
scholars  are  disposed  to  stand  in  an  attitude  of  astonishment.  His  la- 
hours  as  a  statesman  and  orator  might  have  seemed  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  time  and  talents  of  any  ordinary  mortal,  even  if  these  had  not 
been  interfered  with  by  the  extent  of  his  connections  with  all  the  illus- 
trious strangers  and  native  scholars  of  his  time ; — yet  with  all  this  weight 
of  business  and  distraction  of  social  intercourse,  he  found  leisure  to  com- 
pose as  many  works,  on  so  many  varieties  of  topics,  as  it  would  seem  to 
require  almost  a  lifetime  of  unembarrassed  leisure  to  read  and  to  medi- 
tate on  ;-— and  to  do  all  this  in  a  style  which  is  not  only  equal  to  that  of 
the  best  composers  of  his  own  or  of  after  times,  but  which  is  so  superla- 
tively excellent  as  to  have  made  the  name  of  Cicero  (as  an  ancient  au- 
thor has  well  said,)  not  so  much  that  of  a  man  as  of  eloquence  itself. 

The  following  observations  from  the  biographical  work  of  Middleton 
teem  so  judicious,  and  so  applicable  to  the  topic  we  are  now  illustrating, 
that  they  deserve  to  be  quoted  without  abridgment.  "  There  is  no  point 
of  light,"  says  this  author,  **  in  which  we  can  view  Cicero  with  more 
advantage  or  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  than  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
learnings  and  the  surprising  extent  of  his  knowledge.  This  shines  so 
conspicuous  in  all  the  monuments  which  remain  of  him,  that  it  even 
lessens  the  dignity  of  his  general  character  ;  while  the  idea  of  the  scholar 
absorbs  that  of  the  senator, — and  by  considering  him  as  the  greatest 
writer,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  he  was  the  greatest  magistrate  also  of 
Rome.  We  learn  our  Latin  from  him  at  school,  our  style  and  senti- 
ments at  the  College  ;  here  we  generally  take  our  leave  of  him,  and 
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seldom  think  of  him  more,  hut  as  of  an  orator,  a  moralist,  or  philosopher 
of  antiquity.  But  it  is  with  characters  as  with  pictures ;  we  cannot 
judge  well  of  a  single  part,  without  surveying  the  whole,  since  the  per- 
fection of  each  depends  on  its  proportion  and  relation  to  the  rest ;  while 
in  viewing  them  all  together,  they  mutually  reflect  an  additional  grace 
upon  each  other.  His  learning,  considered  separately,  will  appear  ad- 
mirahle,  yet  much  more  so  when  it  is  found  in  the  possession  of  the  first 
magistrate  of  a  mighty  empire  ;  his  abilities  as  a  statesman  are  glorious, 
yet  improve  still  more  when  they  are  observed  in  the  ablest  scholar  and 
philosopher  of  his  age ;  but  a  union  of  both  these  characters  exhibits 
that  sublime  specimen  of  perfection,  to  which  only  the  best  parts  with 
the  best  culture  can  exalt  human  nature. 

"  No  man,  whose  life  had  been  wholly  spent  in  study,  ever  left  more 
numerous  or  more  valuable  fruits  of  liis  learning  in  every  branch  of 
science  and  the  polite  arts;  in  oratory,  poetry,  philosophy,  law,  his- 
tory, criticism,  politics,  ethics,  in  each  of  which  he  equalled  the  greatest 
masters  of  his  time ;  in  some  of  them,  excelled  all  men  of  all  tiroes. 
His  remaining  works,  voluminous  as  they  appear,  are  but  a  small  part 
of  what  he  really  published ;  and  though  many  of  these  are  come  down 
to  us  maimed  by  time,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  intermediate  ages,  yet 
they  are  justly  esteemed  the  most  precious  remains  of  all  antiquity ;  and, 
like  the  Sybilline  books,  if  more  of  them  had  perished,  would  have  been 
equal  still  to  any  price. 

*'  His  industry  was  incredible,  beyond  the  example,  or  even  conception 
of  our  days ;  this  was  the  secret  by  which  he  performed  such  wonders, 
and  reconciled  perpetual  study  with  perpetual  affairs.  He  suffered  no 
part  of  his  leisure  to  be  idle,  or  the  least  interval  of  it  to  be  lost ;  but 
what  other  people  gave  to  the  public  shows,  to  pleasures,  to  feasts,  nay, 
even  to  sleep,  and  the  ordinary  refreshments  of  nature,  he  genendlj 
gave  to  his  books,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge.  On  days  of 
business,  when  he  had  any  thing  particular  to  compose,  he  had  no  other 
time  for  meditating  but  when  he  was  taking  a  few  turns  in  his  walks, 
when  he  used  to  dictate  his  thoughts  to  his  scribes  who  attended  him. 
We  find  many  of  his  letters  dated  before  day. light,  some  from  the  se- 
nate,  others  from  his  meals,  and  the  crowd  of  his  morning  levee." 

For  supporting  any  person  in  such  continued  labours,  two  things  were 
especially  demanded.  In  the  fim  place,  that  the  toil  itself  should  be 
the  chief  pleasure  and  delight  of  his  life ;  and  next,  that  he  should  be 
animated  by  a  boundless  prospect  of  the  fame  or  glory  which  was  to  ac- 
crue from  his  labours.  Every  reader  is  aware  how  deeply  both  of  these 
sentiments  were  felt  by  Cicero  ;  and  how  much  he  delighted  in  the  full 
and  free  expression  of  them.  Literature  and  philosophy,  he  frequently 
declares,  he  preferred  to  all  other  pursuits ;  they  weret  the  very  breath 
of  life  to  him,  insomuch  that  toils  which  to  others  would  have  cost  at 
least  some  degree  of  exertion,  were  not  only  absolutely  necessary  to 
his  enjoyment  of  existence,  but  were  the  sources  of  his  greatest  anima- 
tion  and  delight  In  plain  language,  literary  labour  was  to  him  a  plea- 
sure, and  cost  him,  comparatively  speaking,  no  exertion  whatever;  hi» 
mind  was  full  of  ideas,  native  and  acquired  ;  and  he  had  a  ready  corn- 
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mand  of  choice  expression  in  which  to  clothe  his  ideas^  so  that  all  that 
he  wanted  was  time,  to  bring  forth  the  superabundant  treasures  with 
which  his  mind  was  stored  and  enriched. 

His  love  of  glory,  too,  was  boundless, — and  in  this  feeling  he  participat- 
ed with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  a  pro- 
minent peculiarity  of  almost  all  the  great  men  whose  names  have  come 
to  us  amidst  the  greatest  blaze  of  posthumous  reputation.  Every  per- 
8on«  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  history  of  ancient  times, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  this  desire  of  posthumous 
glory  was  so  remarkable  in  these  bygone  times,  as  to  constitute  a  most 
remarkable  distinction  between  the  men  of  those  classic  ages  and  the 
men  of  the  present  times ;  we  willingly,  therefore,  quote  upon  this  topic 
the  following  just  and  striking  observations.  Speaking  of  the  love  of 
glory,  "  it  will  not  seem  strange,"  says  Middleton,  "  to  observe  the 
wisest  of  the  ancients  pushing  this  principle  to  so  great  a  length,  and 
considering  glory  as  the  amplest  reward  of  a  well-spent  life,  when  we 
reflect,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  no  notion  of  any  other 
reward  or  futurity  ;  and  even  those  who  believed  in  a  state  of  happiness 
to  the  good,  yet  entertained  it  with  so  much  diffidence,  that  they  in- 
dulged it  rather  as  a  wish  than  a  well-grounded  hope,— and  were  glad, 
therefore,  to  lay  hold  on  that  which  seemed  to  be  within  their  reach,  a 
futurity  of  their  own  creating,  an  immortality  of  fame  and  glory  from 
the  applause  of  posterity.  This,  by  a  pleasing  fiction,  they  looked  upon 
as  a  prolongation  of  life  and  an  eternity  of  existence, — and  had  no  small 
comfort  in  imagining,  that,  though  the  sense  of  it  should  not  reach  to 
themselves,  it  would  extend,  at  least,  to  others, — and  that  they  should 
be  doing  gpod  still  when  dead,  by  leaving  the  example  of  their  virtues 
to  the  imitation  of  mankind.  Thus,  Cicero,  as  he  oflen  declares,  never 
looked  upon  that  to  be  his  life,  which  was  confined  to  this  narrow  circle 
on  earth,  but  considered  his  acts  as  seeds  sown  in  the  immense  field  of 
the  universe,  to  raise  up  the  fruits  of  glory  and  immortality  to  him 
through  a  succession  of  mfinite  ages ;  nor  has  he  been  frustrated  of  his 
hope,  or  disappointed  of  his  end,  but  as  long  as  the  name  of  Rome  sub- 
sists, or  as  long  as  learning,  virtue,  and  liberty  preserve  any  credit  in  the 
world,  he  will  be  great  and  glorious  in  the  memory  of  all  posterity." 

Cicero,  however,  was  certainly  not  one  of  those  who  had  no  views 
beyond  the  present  world,  or  the  long  ages  of  futurity  which  opened  in 
such  bright  prospect  on  his  mind, — for  he  devoutly  cherished  and  main** 
tained  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  the  true  and  spiritual  sense  of  the 
expression, — yet  he  felt  not  the  less  sensibly  on  that  account,  the  desire  of 
being  remembered  with  honour  by  all  coming  generations ;  nor  in  his 
opinion  was  there  any  inconsistency,  but  on  the  contrary  the  most  com- 
plete agreement,  between  the  wish  to  be  extensively  useful  on  eai-th, 
and  the  still  sublimer  expectation  of  being  one  of  the  immortals  in  the 
celestial  assemblage  of  all  the  great  and  virtuous.  These  two  ideas  or 
wishes  went,  in  his  mind,  completely  together. 

Two  prevailing  feelings  may  be  noticed  as  having  distinguished  the 
great  minds  of  antiquity,  from  the  modes  of  thought  or  of  expectation 
that  now  more  generally  prevail, — namely,  the  great  alacrity  with  which 
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the  ancients  devoted  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  present  good,— 
and  the  hopes  they  cherished  of  glory  and  honour  among  coming  gene- 
rations,— in  contrast  to  the  little  estimation  in  which  the  passing  thingi 
of  time  are  now  regarded,  and  the  more  constant  direction  of  our  thougiiti 
to  that  future  and  spiritual  world,  which  we  are  taught  to  look  for  when 
all  earthly  interests  and  revolutions  shall  have  reached  their  tennhoatioit 
The  distinction  is  so  great,  that  it  must  have  commanded  the  notice  of 
all  thoughtful  readers  ;  but  in  both  cases,  there  seems  to  have  been  so 
obvious,  though  dissimilar  want — the  ancients  needed  a  more  religious 
view  of  the  earthly  blessings  on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value  ;  and  tf» 
modems  have  yet  to  learn,  by  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  Chris- 
tian principles,  that  earthly  and  heavenly  things  have  a  more  intimate 
connection  than  is  generally  understood, — and  that,  itx  fact,  it  is  by  iint 
becoming  an  efficient  subject  of  the  divine  kingdom,  as  manifested  in 
time,  that  man  prepares  himself  for  occupying  a  higher  station  in  the 
same  universal  kingdom,  as  more  fully  displayed  and  more  permanently 
established  amidst  the  glories  of  immortality.  A  time  is  assuredly  com- 
ing when  the  union  of  these  two  views  will  be  better  understood  as  sub- 
jects  of  thought, — and  when  the  practical  conduct  and  habitual  sentimenti 
of  men  will  assume  a  corresponding  direction. 

It  would  be  quite  unsuitable,  in  such  a  notice  as  the  present,  to  enter 
upon  any  enumeration  of  the  general  excellencies  or  distinctive  merits  of 
the  works  of  Cicero,  or  of  the  qualities  of  sentiment  and  of  style  by  which 
they  are  characterised.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  these  respects  his 
works,  both  for  matter  and  style,  belong  to  the  very  highest  order  of 
literary  and  philosophical  productions.  He  is  not  what  is  ctdled  a  sugges- 
tive  writer — that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  generally  busy  himself  with  the 
clearing  away  of  rubbish  which  had  previously  gathered  over  the  pre- 
vailing opinions,  or  social  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  men, — nor  does  he 
set  himself  systematically  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  his  readers,  of  tntins 
of  imperfect  thought,  or  modes  of  fallacious  expression,  to  whidi  they 
had  been  previously  habituated ; — ^but  he  at  once  looks  luminously  and 
widely  abroad  over  the  face  of  nature  and  of  life, — and  pours  forth  sudi 
thoughts,  and  such  pregnant  expressions  of  these  thoughts,  be  seem  to  illa- 
minate  the  whole  landscape  on  which  he  gazes, — and  to  shed  a  conwpoDd- 
ing  radiance  on  the  mind  of  every  one  who  is  capable  of  entering  into  the 
meaning  of  the  treatise  or  passage  which  is  before  him.  In  this  respeeC, 
his  great  compeers  maybe  considered  as  Plato,  Bacon,  and  Burke,— ^utbon 
so  full  of  thought,  that  the  oflener  they  are  read^  the  more  instnietiTe  do 
they  become,  and  whose  works  should  be  perused,  not  so  much  ^  the 
particular  information  which  they  may  be  expected  to  evolve,  as  for  the 
general  habit  of  thought  and  of  contemplation  to  whic^  their  daily  study 
is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  form  the  taste  and  mental  habits  of  their 
readers. 

It  is  also,  this  wide  and  unencumbered  view  which  Cicero  took  of  aS 
the  most  important  and  daily  recurring  subjects  of  human  thought,  tfait 
fits  him  for  being  the  favourite  instructor  and  admired  model  of  agei  tfait 
are  yet  to  be  ch^acterised  by  less  prejudiced  forms  of  thought,  and  fretf 
social  institutions,  than  any  perhaps  that  have  hitherto  exifted  Moong 
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men.  Of  the  freedom  of  his  mind  from  all  the  forms  of  superstition 
which  existed  in  his  own  times,  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words  which  occur  in  his  celebrated  treatise,  '  de  Natura  Deo- 
rum :'  Die,  queso,  num  te  ilia  terrent?  triceps  apud  inferos  Cerberus  ? 
Cocyti  firemitus  ?  transvectio  Acherontis  ?  adeone  me  delirare  censes  ut 
ista  credam  ?  Ques  anus  tam  excors  inveniri  potest,  quae  ilia,  quee  quon. 
dam  credebantur,  apud  inferos  portenta  extimescat  ?  Tell  me,  I  pray 
you,  are  you  afraid  of  such  things  as  these,  the  three-headed  dog  Cer- 
berus, who  watches  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions — the  roarings  of 
Cocytua — the  passage  across  the  Acheron?  Do  you  think  me  silly 
enough  to  give  credence  to  these  ?  What  old  woman  could  be  found  so 
void  of  sense,  as  to  have  any  fear  relating  to  the  infernal  world,  of  these 
horrible  things,  which  once  gained  belief? 

Of  the  Letters  of  Cicero,  there  are  about  a  thousand  still  remaining, 
though  they  are  but  a  small  part  of  those  which  were  actually  written 
by  him,  and  were  published  by  his  servant  after  his  death.  They  ai-e, 
however^  among  the  most  precious  and  instructive  of  his  works — the 
more  so,  that  they  were  not  written  for  publication,  and  may  therefore 
be  depended  on  as  true  copies,  both  of  the  private  feelings  of  the  writer, 
and  of  the  characters  and  transactions  of  the  very  remarkable  period  in 
which  the  writer  flourished,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious  actors. 

His  historical  works  are  all  lost — viz.  the  commentaries  of  his  consul- 
ship, in  Greek — the  history  of  his  own  affairs,  to  his  return  from  exile, 
in  Latin  verse — and  his  anecdotes,  as  well  as  several  pieces  on  Natural 
History  referred  to  by  Pliny.  He  was  also  meditating  a  genei'al  history 
of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  frequently  urged  by  his  friends,  but  did  not 
find  leisure  for  a  task,  for  which  perhaps  of  all  men  he  was  the  most 
entirely  fitted. 

Most  of  our  readers,  probably,  are  aware  that  some  of  the  lost  orations 
of  Cicero,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other  works,  have,  in  our  own 
times,  been  recovered  by  Maio,  afler  they  had  lain  for  ages  amidst  the 
dust  and  palimpsest  manuscripts  of  the  library  of  Milan.  The  exclama- 
tion of  the  fortunate  librarian,  and  now  Cardinal,  on  finding  such  trea- 
sures,  is  very  characteristically  given  by  himself: — 0  Deus  immortalis, 
repente  clamorem  sustuli ;  quid  demum  video?  En  Ciceronem,  en  lu- 
men Romanee  facendiee,  indignissimis  tenebris  circumseptum !  Agnosco 
deperditas  TuUii  orationes;  sentio  ejus  eloquentiam  ex  his  latebris 
divina  quadam  vi  fluere,  abundantem  sonantibus  verbis  uberibusque 
sententiis. — I  suddenly  exclaimed.  Immortal  God,  what  do  I  at  length 
behold  ?  Lo,  here  is  Cicero,  the  luminary  of  Roman  eloquence,  surround- 
ed  by  most  unworthy  darkness.  I  recognize  the  lost  orations  of  Tully. 
I  perceive  his  eloquence  flowing  from  these  recesses  with  a  certain  divine 
force — abounding  in  sounding  words  and  rich  sentiments. 

Note« — NoTioBs  BSSPBCTiNO  THE  Dbath  OF  CicBRO. — It  is  quite 
plain  firom  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  to  his  dearest  relations,  and 
^thout  any  view  to  publication,  that  amidst  all  the  exciting  and  ap- 
f^'^^  gratifying  scenes  that  characterised  his  life,  he  was  yet  subject 
to  great  fits  of  despondency, — ^and  that  he  was  far  from  being,  in  the 
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Btrictest  flense  of  the  expression,  a  happy  man.  His  gloom  mutm 
sometimes  so  thick  and  hea^y  as  to  lead  him  to  entertain,  oeesBOBaDj, 
the  thought  of  self-destruction — he  felt  himself  to  be  mvolTed  smao| 
living  events  and  characters,  the  iuture  developments  of  which  he  eovld 
not,  with  all  his  perspicacity  and  power  of  comprehension,  distinctly  kn- 
see — ^he  knew  also  that  he  had  some  bitter  enemies,  who,  if  nusedto 
power,  would  undoubtedly  aim  at  his  destruction ;  and  tiiongfa  it  cooU 
not  perhaps  be  exactly  said  of  him,  that  he  was  pr&-eminent]y  one  ef 
those  characters  who  work  out  for  themselves  great  reversss,^ — it  ii  fi 
evident  that  there  were  things  in  his  character  and  conduct,  which, 
by  their  natural  operation  and  development,  would  probably  inske  the 
concluding  scenes  of  his  life,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  prosperity  nd 
popularity  that,  during  his  better  days,  had  so  remarkably  ditfin. 
guished  him. 

Human  life,  as  we  have  hinted  in  the  verses  suggested  by  thedalk 
of  Cicero,  is  "  ruled  by  fine  dramatic  art,"^-*and  there  are  wondoibleoD- 
trasts  in  the  life  often  of  the  same  individual,— >not  because  such  eootniti 
come  from  any  absolute  or  causeless  destiny,  but  because  in  the  asse 
individual  there  are  often  causes  woricing  to  a  slow  maturity  of  opexttic 
during  his  more  prosperous  moments,  which  are  alternately  to  abcv 
their  power  by  the  overthrow  of  all  the  happiness,  springing  from  other 
qualities,  which  his  life  had  previously  exhibited. 

Cicero  himself  has  distinctly  intimated  in  several  of  his  letten,  thit 
he  could  trace  in  the  conduct  of  the  enemies,  whose  power  was  finiilj 
to  oppress  him,  no  indistinct  intimations  of  the  operation  of  qusiitia 
in  himself,  and  of  errors  of  conduct,  which,  if  he  had  been  wiser  and 
more  sel^ontrolling,  he  might  have  avoided,— and  Uiereby  escaped  tbe 
evil  which  he  yet  foresaw  to  be  now  gathering  over  him  in  accumulated 
blackness. 

Though  we  have  already  given  from  HoUings'  account  of  the  last  aoenes 
of  this  great  orator's  life,  the  leading  events  of  that  great  catastrophe,  ^ 
now  add  the  following  incidents  and  explanations  from  Dr«  Middletoo,-- 
as  they  throw  some  interesting  light  on  the  previous  prooeedings  of  the 
Triumvirate,  and  furnish  valuable  testimony  as  to  the  estimation  in  which 
the  character  of  Cicero  was  held,  both  by  the  men  of  his  own  tima  awl 
of  succeeding  ages. 

"  No  sooner,"  says  Dr.  Middleton,  had  Octavius  settled  theaffiunoftbe 
city,  and  subdued  the  senate  to  his  mind,  than  he  matched  back  tomids 
Gaul,  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus,  who  had  already  passed  the  AIp^ 
and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  personal  interviev 
with  him,  which  had  been  previously  concerted,  for  settling  tbetenoief 
a  triple  league,  and  dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  the  emplR 
among  themselves. — All  the  three  were  natural  enemies  to  each  other. 

"  The  place  appointed  for  the  interview  was  a  small  island,  ahoottvo 
miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by  the  river  Rhenus,  which  runs  near  to  that 
city ;  here  they  met,  as  men  of  their  character  must  necessarily  flwH. 
not  without  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  danger  from  each  other;  baagaii 
attended  by  their  choicest  troops,  each  with  five  legions,  diflpssi]d  is  »- 
parate  camps,  within  sight  of  the  island.     Lepidus  oiterod  it  fiist,  ai  m 
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equal  friend  to  the  other  two,  to  see  that  the  place  wte  clear  and  free 
from  treachery  J — aTui  when  he  had  giTsn  the  signal  agreed  upon,  Antony 
and  Octavius  advanced  from  the  opposite  hanks  of  the  river,  and  passed 
into  the  island  hy  bridges,  which  they  left  guarded  on  each  side  by  three 
hundred  of  their  own  men.  Their  first  care,  instead  of  embracing,  was 
to  search  one  another,  whether  they  had  not  brought  daggers  concealed 
under  their  clothes, — and  when  that  ceremony  was  over,  Octavius  took 
his  seat  betwixt  the  other  two,  as  the  most  honourable  place,  on  the 
account  of  his  being  consul. 

"  In  this  situation  they  spent  three  days  in  a  dose  conference  to  adjust 
the  plan  of  their  accommodation, — the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the 
three  should  be  invested  jointly  with  supreme  power,  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  with  the  title  of  Triumvirs,  for  settling  the  state  of  the  Republic. 

"  The  last  thing  that  they  adjusted  was  the  list  of  a  proscription, 
which  they  were  determined  to  make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the 
writers  tell  us,  occasioned  much  difficulty  and  warm  contests  amongst 
them,— 'till  each  of  them,  in  his  turn,  consented  to  sacrifice  some  of  his 
best  friends  to  the  revenge  and  resentment  of  his  colleagues.  The  whole 
list  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  hundred  senatora  and  two  thousand 
knights,  all  doomed  to  die  for  a  crime  the  most  unpardonable  to  tyrants, 
•—their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  reserved  the  publication 
of  the  general  list  to  their  arrival  at  Rome,  excepting  only  a  few  of  the 
most  obnoxious,  the  heads  of  the  republican  party,  about  seventeen  in 
all, — ^the  chief  of  whom  was  Cicero.  These  they  maked  out  for  imme- 
diate destruction,  and  sent  their  emissaries  away  directly,  to  surprise  and 
murder  them,  before  any  notice  could  reach  them  of  their  danger. 
Four  of  this  number  were  presently  taken  and  killed,  in  the  company  of 
their  firiends,  and  the  rest  were  hunted  out  by  the  soldiers,  in  private 
houses  and  temples, — which  presently  filled  the  city  with  an  universal 
consternation  and  terror,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  an  enemy,  so  that 
the  consul  Pedius  v/as  forced  to  run  about  the  streets  all  the  night,  to 
quiet  the  minds  and  appease  the  fears  of  the  people, — and,  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,  published  the  names  of  the  seventeen  who  were  principally 
sought  for,  with  an  assurance  of  safety  and  indemnity  to  all  others, — but 
he  himself  was  so  shocked  and  fatigued  by  the  horror  of  this  night's 
work,  that  he  died  the  day  following." 

We  need  not  here  repeat  the  tragic  circumstances  of  the  murder  of 
Cicero,  in  tbeneighbourhoo4of  his  Formian  Villa,— his  head,  we  know, 
was  carried  to  Rome  and  publicly  exhibited  on  the  very  scene  of  his 
former  glory, — and  yre  may  readily  believe  the  statement  of  the  historian, 
when  he  says,  that  while  the  deaths  of  the  other  sufferers  caused  only  pri- 
vate and  particular  sorrow,  the  lamentations  of  the  whole  city  were 
awakened,  and  all  eyes  filled  with  tears,  when  the  head  of  the  illustrious 
orator  was  seen  expoised  on  the  public  rostra. 

**'  Civitas  laciymas  tenere  non  potuit,  quum  recisum 
Ciceronis  caput  in  illis  suis  rostris  vidcretur." — L,  Fior. 

The  death  of  Cicero,  as  we  may  well  believe,  was  long  regarded  by 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  people,  as  one  of  the  most  tragical  and  affecting 
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incidents  of  their  history.  The  spot  where  it  took  plaoe  was  viate^ 
during  many  subsequent  ages,  with  a  feeling  of  almost  religiooB  ivf^ 
rence, — and  many  welUdeserved  maledictions  were  undoubtedly  there 
pronounced  on  the  persons  and  memories  of  those  who  had  been  the  oc 
casion  of  thi  stragedy,— as  well  as  many  just  encomiums  uttered  on  the 
merits  and  virtues  of  him  whose  attachment  to  liberty  had  been  one 
chief  cause  of  his  untimely  fate.  The  chief  crime,  of  course^  fell  on  An- 
tony,  but  Augustus  was  not  without  his  share  of  the  blame ;  and  Urn, 
it  has  been  with  great  plausibility  surmised,  is  the  reason  why  a  penon 
so  celebrated^  and  so  deserving  of  renown,  is  never  onoe  mentioned,  in 
any  of  their  writings,  by  either  Virgil  or  Horace.  They  were  too  fiuni- 
liarly  conversant  with  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  too  sensitive  as  to  hii 
tastes  and  predilections,  to  venture  even  a  hint  at  a  topic,  which  they 
probably  regarded  as  not  the  most  likely  to  be  met  with  approbation  by 
the  imperial  ear. 

This  temporary  silence,  however,  was  amply,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time^  compensated  by  the  unbounded  applause  which  the  aooom- 
plishments  and  works  of  the  deceased  orator  called  forth — and  by  the 
rank  assigned  him  among  those  who  had  done  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
Roman  name  ,- — the  very  Emperors  themselves,  we  are  assured,  begsn 
about  three  centuries  after  his  death  to  place  him  in  the  class  of  thor 
inferior  deities — and  Pliny  has  emphatically  said,  that  Cioero  had  done 
more  honour  to  his  country  by  his  writings,  than  all  their  conqueron  by 
their  arms — and  had  extended  the  bounds  of  their  learning  beyond  those 
of  their  empire. 

All  succeeding  times  have  cordially  responded  to  the  eulogy  so  justly 
pronounced.  We  have  also  already  intimated,  that  the  magnificent  and 
imencumbered  style  of,  not  only  his  diction  but  his  thou^t,  is  such  n 
to  fit  his  works  for  even  an  increasing  acceptability  wiUi  many  fiitoie 
and  improving  generations  of  the  human  family — and  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  quoting,  for  the  due  consideration  of  all  our  readers,  the  two 
Allowing  sentences  of  the  amiable,  and  accomplished,  and  truly  Chiistisn 
minded  Erasmus.     Speaking  of  Cicero,  he  says : — 

^'Quem  arbitror,  si  Christianam  philosophiam  dididsset,  in  eorum 
numero  censendum  fuisse,  qui  nunc  ob  vitam  innocenter  pieque  trsossc- 
tam,  pro  Divis  hpnorantur." 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

''  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  if,  instead  of  being  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher, he  had  happened  to  live  in  Papal  Rome,  he  would,  for  the  inno- 
cence and  piety  of  his  life^  have  obtained  the  honour  and  title  of  s 
Saint." 

And  again  to  the  same  purpose  : 

"  Ubi  nunc  agat  anima  Ciceronis,  fortasse  non  est  human!  judicii  pro- 
nunciare,  me  certe  non  admodum  adversum  habituri  nnt  in  feren&  csl- 
culis,  qui  sperant  ilium  apud  superos  quietam  vitam  ag^" 

Erasm.  Proem,  in  Tilsc,  Quest 

Where  the  soul  of  Cicero  is  now  existing  and  acting,  it  does  not  peifasps 
belong  to  human  judgment  to  pronounce — ^but  certainly,  in  my  opinion, 
these  persons  are  not  to  be  considered  as  very  wide  of  the  truth,  who  st 
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least  indulge  a  hope  that  he  may  now  be  spading  a  quiet  existence 
among  the  blessed. 

Livy,  afler  a  high  encomium  on  the  virtues  of  Cicero^  declares,  that  to 
praise  him  as  he  deserved,  would  require  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  him. 
self:  Siquis  tamen  virtutibus  vitia  pensarit,  vir  magnus,  acer,  memora- 
bilis  fuit,  et  in  cujus  laudes  sequendas  Cicerone  laudatore  opus  fuerit. 

It  ia  said,  that  Cicero  was  reading  the  Medea  of  Euripides  at  the  time 
when  he  was  ovei-taken  by  his  murderers.  Anxious  and  hurried  as  the 
moment  was,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  that  favourite  author 
in  his  carriage — and  that,  with  his  indomitable  love  of  reading  and  study, 
he  might  be  calling  his  mind  off  from  more  pressing  concerns  by  the  into* 
rest  which  he  took  in  the  vivid  delineations  of  the  great  dramatist.  The 
story  at  least  has  a  picturesque  effect — and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
being  without  fountkition. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  lines  of  Quintilian : — 

"  Hunc  igitur  spectemus.  Hoc  propositum  sit  nobb  exemplum.  lUe 
se  profecisse  sdat,  cui  Cicero  valde  placebit.'' 

He  has  made  no  small  progress,  with  whom  Cicero  is  a  prime 
favourite. 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  GKEAT  EXHIBITION. 

BY  A  COUNTRY  MINISTER.  • 
8B00ND  ARTICLE. 

In  my  last  communication  I  was  leil  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.  I  had  entered  by  the  south  transept^  and  had  paused 
to  contemplate  the  wondrous  spectacle  that  at  once  flashed  upon  my  sight 
I  cannot  say  that  the  first  glimpse  filled  me  with  such  rapt  admiration  as  I 
have  heard  described  by  others.  The  effect  of  any  imposing  sight  must 
very  much  depend  on  the  spectator's  susceptibility  at  the  moment.  I  un- 
fortunately viewed  the  spectacle  in  very  unfortunate  circumstances.  I 
had  just  come  from  an  exhausting  journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  and 
afler  spending  a  long  sleepless  night  in  a  railway  carriage.  The  exhaus* 
tion  of  body  and  mind  was  such,  to  one  accustomed  to  the  even  tenor  of 
a  quiet  country  life,  that  the  spectacle  failed  to  strike  me  with  such  over, 
powering  force  as  it  otherwise  would.  The  impression  made/ by  the  same 
scenes  in  nature,  on  different  persons,  or  at  different  times,  often  appear 

*^  As  the  proof  of  the  last  Article  never  reached  the  Author's  remote 
locality,  various  errors  were  left  uncorrected.  The  following  are  the  more  impor- 
tant : — Read,  page  238,  fine  4,  my  for  one,  239,  36,  on  etkerecd  for  another  evil. 
239,  46,  minieter  for  miniOry.  240, 1 0,  pertue  for  revise,  242, 1 7,  he  only  followed 
for  iM  only  follow,  242,  38,  Magazine  reading  {or  Magaxines  readily.  243,  33, 
drawing  for  doorwav.  244,  7,  darknees  for  duUnete,  244,  40,  ^orU  for  ^ecU, 
245,  2,  homelier  for  humbler,  245,  6,  elathee  wiih  for  gitee.  245,  8,  driven  for  drawn. 
^5,  12,  inttincU  for  intereeU.  247,  16,  they  for  he.  547,27,  genial  for  generic. 
247,  U,  the  one  for  it  it.  247,  4\, pattering  for  patHng.  248,  30,  contemftate  for 
Ptnetrau. 
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contradictory.  But  the  enigma  is  solved  when  we  iieflect  that  the  ester, 
nal  aspects  of  nature  are  invested  with  the  hues  of  our  own  intennl 
state*  Nature  presents  the  hare  canvas,  and  we  lay  on  the  colours  from 
the  suhjective  pallet  of  our  own  feelings  and  imagination.  Nature  sup. 
plies  the  nucleus,  and  we  surround  it  with  a  halo  of  gladness  or  a  daik 
cloud  of  woe,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  we  would  have  the  moral  sad 
material  scenery  around  wear  in  our  eyes  a  smiling  aspect,  we  most 
have  a  bright  sunshine  in  our  own  hearts.  That  strange  man,  Mr.  Emer- 
son,  tells  us  that  the  most  beatific  hour  he  ever  experienced  was  when 
viewing  a  sunset  in  America,  on  a  wretchedly  cold  day«  The  snow  fm 
half  melted,  and  he  had  sometimes  to  wade  Uirough  the  slush  up  to  the 
knee,  and  yet  that  hour,  he  says,  will  live  for  ever  in  his  heart.  Thii 
affords  a  characteristic  exaggeration  of  the  idea  in  question. 

It  was  against  the  full  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  that  I  had  heard  and  read  so  much  about  it.  One  would  like  to 
be  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  but  you  were  forestalled  by  the  news- 
papers in  your  feelings  of  wonder.  You  felt  as  if  you  were  dragooned 
into  admiration  by  their  incessant  eulogy,  and  certainly  it  is  a  part  of  thdr 
craft  to  produce  and  keep  up  excitement  by  a  system  of  exaggeration. 
The  fear  of  being  forced  into  an  artificial  newspaper  admiration  kept 
down  the  spontaneous  element  of  appreciation  ;  besides,  the  novel  and  du- 
tracting  objects  that  arrested  your  attention,  kept  you  from  realizing  th« 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle.  Its  great  wonder  consists  in  the  effect  as  s 
whole ;  and  to  appreciate  the  grand  and  sublime,  there  must  be  perfect 
calmness  and  freedom  from  all  petty  distractions.  To  me,  transferred  as 
if  by  magic  from  the  heather  on  the  mountain  side  to  that  wonderfial 
spot,  the  scene  appeared  distracting  and  bewildering  in  the  extreme. 
From  these  causes,  the  first  impression  was  not  so  overpoweringly  mag- 
nificent as  I  anticipated.  It  was  only  after  I  had  familiarised  mysdf 
with  the  scene,  and  could  command  as  much  abstraction  as  when  gazing 
alone  on  some  sublime  Highland  scenery,  that  the  wonderful  charsDcterof 
the  spectacle  was  fully  impressed  upon  my  mind.  By  surveying  it  fitmi 
different  points  of  view,  the  eye  was  gradually  tutored  to  estimate  its  true 
dimensions,  and  to  comprehend  the  thing  as  a  whole.  Notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  character  of  man's  acquired  perception — ^the  strange  power- 
by  which  the  minute  symbol  on  the  retina  is  expanded  into  a  gigantic 
structure  or  mountain,  still  the  eye  is  constantly  subject  to  illusions  which 
require  peculiar  management  to  dispel,  and  which  sometimes  cannot  be 
dispelled  even  with  the  most  skilf\il  management.  The  case  of  the  moon 
near  the  horizon  is  a  remarkable  case  in  point.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  picture  on  the  retina  is  as  small,  or  rather  smaller,  there  than  (m  the 
meridian,  and  yet,  strive  as  we  may,  we  cannot  realize  the  thing  to  be  »k 
We  experience  a  similar  illusion  in  regard  to  terrestrial  objects.  An 
object  at  a  considerable  height  above,  looks  much  smaller  than  if  it  wen 
at  the  same  distance  on  a  level  with  us.  From  this  reason,  travellen  as 
hardly  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  stones  at  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mids are  r^y  so  large  as  their  actual  measurement  makes  them.  Thii 
principle  also  shews  the  folly  of  making  colossal  statues,  and  then  peril- 
ing them  at  a  great  height  above  the  spectator.    This  is  done,  no  aeohi, 
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with  the  idea  that  their  coloraal  dbaaeter  wiU  be  felt  from  beneath  ; 
but  thiB  is  not  the  case.  The  mind  etnigglee  in  vain  to  expand  them  to 
their  true  dimensions,  as  it  could  easily  do  if  they  were  placed  on  the 
ground  and  at  a  like  distance. 

As  £ur  aa  the  mere  idea  of  magnitude  is  concerned,  the  exterior  is  much 
mate  imposing  than]  the  interior.  You  can  indeed  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  within,  but  only  along  the  central  avenues, 
and  that  does  not  convey  a  very  vivid  idea  of  the  vast  space  covered  by 
the  building.  The  aisles  shut  out  from  view  the  lateral  spread  of  the 
building.  Our  most  vivid  conceptions  of  magnitude  in  architecture,  are 
perhaps  most  frequently  taken  firom  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  but  the 
Crystal  Palace  surpasses  them  in  the  area  covered.  The  largest  pyra- 
mid covers  only  13  acres,  whereas  the  area  covered  by  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace is  1 8  acres.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  time  was  occupied  in  the 
building  of  the  pyramids,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  required  many  a 
long  year  of  tyranny  and  toil ;  but  this  airy  fabric  was  summoned  into  ex- 
istence, as  by  a  magician's  spell,  in  about  seven  months.  The  world  has 
certainly  never  witnessed  such  a  marvel  of  expedition  in  rearing  archi- 
tectural  works. 

The  internal  arrangement  is  easily  conceived  :  indeed,  one  great 
merit  of  the  plan  is  its  extreme  simplicity.  The  eighteen  acres  are 
bounded  by  four  walls  as  in  an  ordinary  house,  thus  forming  a  rec- 
tangle, the  length  being  considerably  greater  than  the  breadth.  The 
length  is  easily  remembered,  as,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  the  number  of 
feet  indicates  also  the  year  of  its  erection,  viz.,  1851.  The  breadth  is 
424  feet.  The  root^  instead  of  gradually  sloping  like  an  ordinary  roof, 
recedes  and  contracts  by  distinct  terraces.  The  appearance  externally  is 
similar  to  that  presented  by  three  books  of  different  sizes  laid  flat  on  the 
top  of  one  another  — say  an  octavo  on  the  top  of  a  folio,  and  a 
duodecimo  above  the  octavo.  The  roof,  therefore,  presents  a  nearly  flat 
translucent  surface  when  you  look  up  from  the  interior.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  where  the  building  is  crossed  by  the  transept,  which  has  an 
arched  roof.  Externally >  the  transept  is  not  distinguishable  in  the  lower 
storey,  as  it  projects  but  a  small  way  beyond  the  line  of  the  building,  it 
is,  however,  very  conspicuous  when  you  look  up  to  view  the  roof.  The 
receding  tenaces  expose  it  to  view,  and  it  appears  like  a  stonn-window 
projecting  from  the  roof  of  a  house— the  face  of  the  window  being  sup- 
posed out  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  as  high  as  the  ridge. 

The  great  divisions  of  the  rectangular  area  of  1 8  acres  are  very  simple. 
The  best  conception  I  can  give  of  it  is  to  suppose  the  Exhibition  to  con- 
sist essentially  of  two  pretty  broad  streets ;  one  running  through  the  middle 
of  the  building  along  its  whole  length,  and  another  crossing  it  about  the 
centre.  The  form  of  a  cross  is  thus  presented  by  these  intersecting  streets, 
and  ecclesiastical  naves  are  applied  to  them  ;  the  long  street  being  the 
nave,  and  the  short  one  covered  with  the  arched  roof,  the  transept.  You  are 
to  suppose  shops  on  each  side  of  the  street,  and  that  there  are  two  storeys 
of  them — the  second  storey  being  the  gallery,  which  runs  round  the  whole 
building  exactly  like  the  gallery  of  a  church.  Instead,  however,  of  hav- 
ing the  sky  overhead,  you  have  a  crystal  canopy,  which,  while  it  affords 
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protection  from  the  weather,  charms  the  eye  hy  its  light  airy  kttiee- 
work.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  streets  were  turned  to  no  account : 
single  imposing  ohjects  were  placed  in  the  middle,  just  as  in  Edinbcn]^ 
you  find  statues  occupying  a  like  position.  The  only  difference  was,  tint 
they  were  more  thickly  studded  in  the  Exhibition.  Smaller  objects,  sudi 
as  less  conspicuous  sculpture,  were  ranged  on  either  side,  corre^ndingto 
the  line  of  lamp.posts  in  a  street.  They  were  not,  however,  so  nume. 
reus  as  to  obliterate  the  street  character  of  the  nave  and  the  trans^ 
The  most  imposing  spectacle  was  the  view  of  these  cross  streets  from 
various  parts  of  the  gallery.  The  view  of  the  greatest  mass  of  human 
beings  was  of  course  obtained  from  the  one  extremity  of  the  nave.  Stand, 
ing  at  one  end  in  the  gallery,  you  had  an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  other 
end,  where  the  objects  appeared  to  fade  away  in  the  distance.  The  idea  of 
distance  was  aided  by  an  appearance  like  mist,  occasioned  likely  by  the 
dust  arising  from  the  tread  of  so  many  thousands  on  the  wooden  open 
floor  beneath.  A  telescope  was  placed  on  a  stand  here  to  aid  the  view, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  improve  the  spectacle,  as  it  could  take 
in  but  a  small  field  compared  to  the  compass  of  the  eye.  Crowds  were 
constantly  flocking  to  it,  and  trying  every  possible  adjustment,  but  from 
the  air  of  disappointment  with  which  they  retired,  I  concluded  that  they 
saw  only  darkly  through  the  glass. 

When  I  said  that  the  Exhibition  consisted  essentially  of  two  streets 
crossing  each  other,  and  lined  on  either  side  with  shops,  we  must  note 
some  points  from  which  it  differed  from  ordinary  street  scenery.  Perhaps 
the  Oriental  Bazaar  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  type  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. The  goods  were  not  cooped  up  as  in  ordinary  streets  by  shop- 
fronts,  being  quite  exposed — though  I  did  see  a  good  many  shop-frontt 
apparently  transported  from  the  Strand.  For  example,  several  London 
opticians  had  their  goods  exposed  behind  plate  glass,  exactly  as  in  s 
window.  When  you  stopped  to  enter  and  examine  the  goods  in  any 
particular  shop,  you  found  that  there  was  an  interminable  series  of  shops 
behind.  You  found  that  there  were  labyrinths  without  number,  through 
which  you  could  not  easily  find  your  way.  The  rule  seemed  to  be  that 
which  is  observed  by  humanity  at  large — to  put  the  best  &ce  on  things, 
and  keep  in  the  back.ground  what  is  unsightly.  Accordingly,  while  you 
kept  to  the  open  streets,  you  saw  only  things  of  great  artistic  beauty; 
but  when  you  turned  aside,  and  penetrated  into  the  recesses,  you  fouod 
articles  which  did  not  fascinate  the  eye,  but  which  contribute  most  to  a 
nation's  prosperity.  John  Bull  seemed  more  anxious  to  show  his  gew. 
gaws  and  his  finery,  than  the  articles  by  which  he  filled  his  pockets  with 
money.  He  carefully  stowed  away  his  ploughs  and  harrows — his  looms 
and  spinning-jennies — in  the  back  premises,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of 
them :  just  as  a  man  is  more  anxious  to  show  his  pictures  and  artidei 
of  vertu,  than  the  mortar-tub  or  the  shuttle  out  of  which  he  has  made 
his  money.  There  was,  however,  a  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  machi- 
nery  in  motion,  that  it  should  be  put  back  firom  the  front  range  of  stallsi 
both  on  account  of  the  convenience  for  steam,  and  to  prevent  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  dust  which  arose  from  the  various  processes. 
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As  the  whole  rectangular  area  of  the  palace  is  crosaed  in  the  middle 
by  two  streets,  it  is  plain  that  the  space  is  thus  divided  into  four  simi* 
larly  shaped  blocks  of  courts  or  shops.  Two  of  these,  or  the  western 
half  of  the  building,  was  devoted  to  Great  Bntain  and  her  colonies : 
the  other  two,  to  the  various  nations  of  the  globe.  The  gallery,  con- 
sisting of  an  area  of  7  acres,  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the  exhibition  of 
English  goods ;  though,  in  some  parts,  interspersed  pretty  largely  with 
foreign  articles.  When  you  ascended  to  the  gallery,  you  could  walk 
along  the  front,  and,  over  the  railing,  contemplate  the  spectacle  in  the 
street  below.  But,  besides  this,  the  floor  of  the  gallery  is  pierced,  at 
intervals,  with  large  square  openings  or  bays,  many  yainis  broad,  so  that 
you  could  look  right  down  into  the  courts  beneath,  and  mark  the  maze 
of  costly  goods,  with  swarming  crowds  of  living  beings,  just  as  you  look 
through  a  small  pane  of  glass  in  a  bee-hive,  and  contemplate  the  busy 
throng  streaming  along  their  intricate  combs  in  all  directions. 

When  I  at  last  got  over  my  first  bewilderment,  and  gained  a  seat  in 
one  of  the  end  galleries,  from  which  I  could  leisurely  survey  the  whole, 
my  thoughts  irresistibly  led  me  beck  to  a  scene  in  the  early  history  of 
our  race,  in  some  respects  not  unlike  the  present,  but  in  others  diame. 
trically  opposite.     The  tower  on  the  plain  of  Shinar  presented  itself  as 
the  analogue  of  the  scene  before  me.     As  I  looked  along  the  vista  that 
opened  before  me,  I  saw  the  banner  of  each  nation  displayed,  and  sign- 
boards which  indicated  more  plainly  the  country  whose  goods  were  ex- 
hibited beneath.     I  heard  around  me  the  notes  of  strange  tongues,  and 
saw  gliding  amongst  the  throng  men  in  strange  and  various  costumes- 
all  plainly  showing  that  I  had  here  before  me  the  human  race  in  minia- 
ture, with  the  capabilities  of  every  tribe  and  nation.     This  reflection,  I 
say,  irresistibly  impelled  my  mind  to  ascend  the  stream  of  time  and 
contemplate  the  scene  around  the  Tower  of  Babel,  where  also  the  human 
race,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  was  assembled.     But  the  resemblance  ceases 
when  we  have  viewed  the  human  race,  clustering  within  or  ai'ound  these 
two  edifices.     Most  people  seek  to  stamp  their  character  upon  the  build- 
ings erected  by  their  skill  or  munificence.     And  sometimes  the  only 
index  we  possess  of  a  people's  character,  is  the  architectural  achieve-, 
ments  which  still  live  to  speak  of  the  past.     How  strongly  is  the  per- 
vading idea  that  moulded  the  ancient  Egyptian  character  impressed  upon 
the  pyramids, — gigantic  hieroglyphics  that  speak  in  no  unmeaning  lan- 
guage !     The  Tower  of  Babel  had  its  meaning,  and  so  has  the  Crystal 
Palace.     But  they  are  the  exponents  of  two  very  different  principles. 
While,  with  Schlegel,  1  would  recognize  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  the  type 
of  lordly  arrogance  and  political  tyi^nny,  I  would  repudiate  the  inter- 
pretation  of  such  men  as  Bauer,  who  would,  as  a  part  of  the  mythology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  make  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  a  mere 
myth  or  legend,  in  which  the  external  circumstances  were  devised  merely 
to  clothe  an  idea.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  recent  ethno- 
logical  researches  clearly  point  to  a  miraculous  confusion  of  tongues,  as  a 
&ct  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  science.     The  statistics  of 
philology  have  ascertained  the  rate  at  which  language  undergoes  changes 
-7«nd  comparing  these  changes  with  the  comparatively  recent  date  of 
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roan's  introduction  into  our  planet's  history,  it  is  plain  that  they  ooold 
not  have  been  accomplished  in  the  time  assigned — always  supposing  s 
unity  of  origin  to  the  human  race.  The  most  advanced  science,  theo, 
demands,  that  we  should  regard  the  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
as  a  plain,  literal,  historical  fiict.  It  is  not,  however,  on  that  account 
shorn  of  its  significance.  We  can  recognize  in  this  transaction  an  inu 
portant  phase  in  the  development  of  the  destinies  of  the  hunuin  race — 
"  And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Allowing  that  the  ambitious  aim  of  the 
leaders  was  to  found  a  universal  monarchy,  and,  from  one  centre,  with 
the  arm  of  tyranny,  to  control  the  whole  human  race,  we  can  readily 
conceive  how  a  lofly  and  strong  tower  or  fortress  would  be  necessary. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  military  operations,  in  keeping 
in  subordination  the  refractory  subjects,  and  preventing  them  from  dis- 
persing  too  far  beyond  the  controlling  power.  But  this  was  to  frustrate 
the  design  of  God,  that  man  should  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  that  the  earth,  with  its  teeming  inhabitants,  should  ultimately  pro. 
duce  a  harvest  of  glory  to  his  great  name.  To  secure  this  great  object, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  language  should  be  confounded,  and  that  dis- 
tinct nations  should  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  distinct  languages.  Two 
objects  were  thus  accomplished ;  the  earth  was  speedily  peopled,  so  that 
representatives  of  our  common  humanity  are  found  under  the  burning 
sun,  and  the  freezing  atmosphere  of  the  pole.  The  second  object  acoom- 
plished  is,  that  the  tyranny  of  man  has  been  greatly  checked  by  these 
distinct  nationalities.  They  have  presented  formidable  barriers  to  ambi- 
tion, while  free  nations'^have  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  otben 
less  happily  situated,  by  tempering  tyranny  with  remonstrance  or  ex- 
ample. We  are  to  look,  then,  upon  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  a  centre  of 
dispersion.  We  see,  as  it  were,  the  families  of  the  human  race  divei^gtng 
along  the  great  circles  of  the  globe,  which  radiate  from  Babel  as  the  pole, 
and  meet  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  function  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  the  very  opposite.  Instead  of  a 
centre  of  dispersion,  it  is  a  focus  of  convergence.  It  is  a  point  of  union 
for  the  scattered  families  of  mankind.  Now  that  the  great  design  of  the 
confusion  of  Babel  has  been  accomplished,  the  aim  of  God's  providence 
seems  to  be  the  development  of  unity  instead  of  diversity — but  imity 
resting  on  a  very  different  basis  from  that  on  which  the  Tower  of  Babel 
was  to  be  built.  The  one  was  the  tyranny  of  man,  the  other,  the  liberty 
that  exists  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is.  Christianity  is  the  only 
basis  on  which  the  scattered  &milies  of  the  human  race  may  be  reunited. 
This  is  the  only  centre  round  which  the  common  brotherhood  of  mankind 
can  be  grouped.  The  great  aim,  to  accomplish  this,  must  be  to  bring 
the  remote  members  of  the  family  to  feel  the  vital  assimilatbg  power  of 
this  centre.  And  can  we  look  upon  the  recent  achievements  of  science, 
without  feeling  convinced  that  they  are  all  designed  by  a  wise  and  mer* 
ciful  God,  to  bring  ultimately  all  the  members  of  the  human  fiunily 
within  the  bonds  of  a  common  Christianity  ?  Simultaneously  with  the 
development  of  Christian  life  in  Christian  countries,  we  find  a  devdc^ 
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ment  of  the  means  of  intercourae.    The  marvels  of  steam  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  their  most  remarkable  form,  by  bridging  over  the  vast  and 
perilous  chasms  that  yawned  between  man  and  his  brother  man.    So 
that,    by   the  fecilities  of  intercourse  at    the    present  day,    the    re- 
motest nations  are  brought  as  near  as  the  distant  inhabitants  of  our  own 
country  in  former  times.     Again,  when  we  look  to  that  almost  spiritual 
power  that  glides  along  the  electric  wires,  and  literally,  with  lightning 
speed,  flashes  intelligence  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  must 
we  not  recognise  in  it  one  of  the  agents  by  which  the  unity  in  question 
is  to  be  accomplished  ?     Already  has  it  spanned  the  Channel  which 
divides  our  Island  from  the  Continent,  and  now  we  are  in  electric  rap' 
port  with  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe.     Great   was  the  victory  of 
man  over  the  elements,  when  steam  defied  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
landed  the  gallant  ship  in   its  destined  harbour,   right   in  the  teeth 
of  the  storm.     Still,  though  the  wind  was  defied,  the  merciless  might  of 
the  waves  often  foundered  the  steam-driven  ship.     But  this  mysterious 
power  speeds  along  its  narrow  metallic  pathway,  heedless  of  winds  and 
waves.     Tempests  may  be  blowing  and  ships  foundering  above,  but  it 
pursues  its  unmolested  course  as  calmly  and  regularly  as  if  all  nature 
was  still.     How  baffling  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
power !   Some  philosophers  have  endeavoured. to  embody  it  in  a  concrete 
conception,  so  as  to  be  made  level  to  the  human  mind.     For  example, 
it  has  been  attempted  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  fluid — the  name  under 
which  it  most  frequently  goes.     And  instead  of  just  calling  it  electricity, 
we  would  fain  have  some  tangible  grasp  by  calling  it  the  electric  fluid. 
But  Faraday,  with  the  true  modesty  of  genius,  will  speak  of  it  only  as 
a  force-     He  takes  refuge  in  this  abstract  term  as  a  confession  of  his 
ignorance,  and  to  shew  how  illusory  the  attempt  is  to  grasp  its  nature 
under  the  name  of  a  fluid.     How  amazing,  that  God  should,  in  these 
latter  days,  have  given  to  man  a  ministering  angel  to  attend  his  steps, 
by  whose  powdr  he  can  flash  intelligence  to  his  brother  man  across  the 
globe  in  literally  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  !     But  surely  this  spirit-like 
power  was  not  given  him  merely  to  execute  swift  messages  concerning 
politics  and   bills   of  lading.     It   speaks  plainly  of  a*  higher  spiritual 
aim.     It  tells  of  its  destiny  as  a  conductor  of  spiritual  life  between  man 
and  man.     When  we  speak  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world  by  Chris- 
tianity, we  mUst  keep  in  view  the  distinction  between  its  two  dynami- 
cal aspects.     While  we  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  written   word, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  vitalizing  influence  of  Christian  society.    The 
Church  is  a  living  power  in  the  world,  and  must  be  brought  to  bear 
directly  on  the  heathenism  around  it,  before  it  can  exercise  its  leavening 
influence.     I  would  not  deify  the  Christian  consciousness,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  new  evangelical  school  of  Germany  to  do.     I  would  be 
disposed  fully  to  admit  its  diffusive  life-giving  power  as  an  essential  ele. 
ment  of  the  world's  conversion ;  but  this  may  be  done  without  unduly 
depreciating  the  influence  of  the  written  word.     It  is  by  the  synthesis  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  life,  that  the  great  end  of  the  gospel  must 
be  accomplished.     Our  missionary  enterprize  at  present  consists  chiefly 
of  the  one  element  of  doctrine.     The  Bible  is  the  great  agent  employed 
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for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  exertions  of  Cfaiislki 
churches  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  at  the  presot 
day,  are  truly  nohle.  But  the  world  will  likely  make  but  compaiatiTeh 
slow  progi-ess  while  the  other  great  element  of  Church  life  is  imperfecdy 
applied.  Now  it  is  in  this  connection  that  the  recent  achieTementa  in 
promoting  free  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  assume  so  momentiws 
an  aspect  The  more  directly  the  influence  of  Christian  society  is  made 
to  bear  upon  the  world  at  large,  the  more  powerful  may  we  expect  that 
influence  to  be.  The  more  direct  the  contact,  the  more  energetic  must 
be  the  leavening  influence.  And  who  can  contemplate  the  mysterious 
electric  agency,  without  feeling  that  it  is  destined  by  God  to  be  one  grot 
instrument  for  the  accomplishing  of  this  contact,  and  the  subsequent  dif. 
fusion  of  vital  energy !  The  slightest  examination  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, exhibits  a  wonderful  analogy  between  it  and  the  nervous  system 
of  the  human  organism.  The  nerves  radiate  from  the  brain  in  all  direc- 
tions to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  no  sooner  is  the  mandate  issued  fiom 
the  cranial  centre,  than  each  member  of  the  body  obeys  the  behest  trans- 
mitted through  the  nerves.  The  power  generated  in  the  centre  is  in- 
stantly transmitted  to  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system  throu^  the 
minutest  ramifications.  I  hope  yet  to  see  the  day,  when  this  globe  of 
ours  will  be  covered  by  a  nervous  plexus  of  electric  wires,  whose  minute 
ramifications  will  extend  to  th»  remotest  haunts  of  the  human  mot. 
And  I  believe,  though  I  may  not  live  to  see  the  day,  that  the  centre  of 
this  nervous  system  will  be  the  vital  power  of  Christianity.  From  the 
living  centres  of  the  Church  of  God,  there  will  radiate  vitalizing  influ- 
ences to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  whole  Church  of  God  will  then  be 
bound  together  by  a  web  of  instantaneous  sympathy — ^the  minutest  fibres 
receiving  and  transmitting  the  quick  impulses  of  the  vital  power.  It  is 
true  that  the  projectors  of  electric  telegraphs  have  no  such  ethereal  ends 
in  view.  The  telegraph  is  at  present  only  the  handmaid  of  commote. 
But  then  commerce  has  been  usually  the  messenger  sent  before  to  pre- 
pare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God.  We  find  in  the  history  of  Missionary  enterprise,  that  many 
mountains  have  been  made  low,  the  crooked  made  straight,  and  the  rou^ 
places  plain,  by  the  enterprize  of  commerce^  before  the  missionary  could 
set  his  feet  upon  the  heathen  soil.  So  the  etectric  wires  are  laid  at  pie- 
sent  only  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  their  ultimate  design  is  to  reveal  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

The  significance  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  eye  of  the  ChrisdaD, 
consists  in  its  being  one  of  that  train  of  events  evidently  designed  to 
bring  the  various  families  of  the  human  race  into  contact  with  the  centres 
of  Christian  life.  It  is  one  grand  exponent  in  our  day  of  the  tendency 
to  unity  produced  by  a  vital  Christianity.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  gross 
organic  unity  represented  by  the  aspirations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but 
that  union  consisting  in  the  univereal  diffusion  of  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  was  not  the  professed  aim  of  those  who  got  up 
the  Exhibition  ;  and  that  Christianity  was  little  thougiht  of  in  compari- 
son with  the  money  aspect.  Still,  what  we  have  said  of  the  tdegii|A 
is  true  also  of  the  Exhibition.     The  projects  of  commerce  are  the  bar- 
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Vingj^n  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing,  that 
the  illustrious  personage  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Exhibition^  did  not  forget  the  real  end  and  significance  of  such 
a  conception  ;  and  that  he  entered  upon  the  undertaking  with  a  pious 
recognition  of  God's  glory  as  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  The 
mottoes  on  the  cover  of  the  official  catalogue  were  selected  by  Prince 
Albert ;  and  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  here  transcribing  them, 
as  they  evince  a  reverence  for  divine  things  highly  gratifying  to  contem- 
plate.— "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  all  that  therein  is :  the  compass 
of  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein."  "  Say  not  that  the  disco, 
veries  we  make  are  our  own.  The  germs  of  every  art  are  implanted 
within  us,  and  Godjour  instructor,  from  hidden  sources,  developes  the  h^ 
culties  of  invention."  **  The  progress  of  the  human  race,  resulting  firom 
the  common  labour  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  the  final  object  of  the  exertion 
of  each  individual.  ,  In  promoting  this  end,  we  are  accomplishing  the 
will  of  the  gi'eat  and  blessed  God."  It  is  matter  of  devout  gratitude, 
that,  while  the  Prince,  by  his  position,  can  take  no  direct  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  his  influence  can  be  felt  as  a  great  moral  and 
intellectual  power.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  in  June  last,  at  the 
third  Jubilee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  convincingly  shews  that  he  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary  intellectwd 
grasp.  I  must  say  that  I  was  startled,  in  reading  that  speech,  with  the 
wonderful  precision  with  which  he  embodied,  in  almost  a  single  sen- 
tence,  the  essential  principle  lying  at  the  basis  of  those  great  questions 
which  have  been  distracting  the  national  Establishments  of  England  and 
Scotland.  When  I  think  of  the  many  weary,  weary  books  and  pamph* 
lets  and  reviews,  on  the  subject  of  our  Church  controversy,  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  very  remarkable  that  a  foreigner  should,  by  one  stroke  of  his 
clear  intellect,  flash  more  light  upon  the  subject  than  whole  bales  of  our 
indigenous  literature  have  done.  The  speech  in  question  is  more  re- 
markable, as  it  had  no  special  reference  to  the  Scottish  controversy.  He 
was  only  dealing  with  the  English  aspect  of  the  question,  but  the  princi- 
ple enounced,  also  comprehended  the  phase  of  ultramontanism  developed 
in  the  Scottish  Church.  We  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  metaphysical 
people,  and  I  suspect  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  very  much  sacri- 
ficed to  our  metaphysical  propensities.  But  the  controversy  unfortu- 
nately showed  that,  with  our  metaphysical  disposition,  there  was  not  a 
corresponding  metaphysical  talent,  such  as  our  country  could  once  boast 
of,  and  to  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  we  have  to  ascribe  much  of  the  subse- 
quent disaster. 

Before  commencing  a  systematic  and  minute  examination  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  I  was  specially  interested,  I  thought  it  the  best  plan 
to  take  a  rapid  and  general  survey  of  the  whole.  As  I  sauntered  along, 
it  was  interesting  to  examine  those  objects  which  attracted  the  greatest 
crowds.  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  contagious  influence  of  numbers,  and 
freely  mingled  with  the  groups  around  attractive  objects.  Perhaps  the 
most  generally  attractive  spectacle  was  the  crystal  fountain,  irj  the  very 
centre  of  the  pabce,  where  the  two  streets  cross  each  other.  When  you 
entered  by  the  transept,  or  short  cross  street,  your  eyq  at  once  caught 
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the  jets  and  cascades  of  the  fountcdn  playing  &r  above  the  h^ads  of  tli# 
people.     The  jet  at  the  top  was  in  the  form  of  a  thin  fStn  of  water> 
having  very  much  the  shape  of  an  umbrella.     The  Water  was  broken 
in  its  iall  by  the  projecting  lips  of  the  crystal  basini  at  vaiious  heif^ts, 
and  a  delightful,  almost  imperceptible,  cooling  spray  was  diffused  for  a 
considerable  space  around.     The  water,  playing  amidst  the  goigeout 
crystal  decorations  and  prismatic  festoons,  had  a  very  imposing  fSed* 
It  had  to  me>  however,  a  far  greater  attraction  in  the  happy  feces  with 
which  it  was  constantly  surrounded.     In  other  parts  of  the  iHiilding,  ths 
groups  of  people  showed  evident  symptoms  of  exhaustion^  occasioned  by 
the  heat  and  the  fatigue  of  sight-seeing.     But  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
this  could  be  discovei^  around  the  fountain.     It  wa3  constantly  vinted 
by  family  groups,  and  as  the  children  dipped  their  jugs  into  the  Teser- 
voir  below,  and  laughed  with  glee  as  they  presented  the  cool  draught  t# 
their  smiling  parents,  I  could  not  help  sharing  in  the  .gmend  emotuo  of 


The  crystal  fountain  was  also  the  trysting-place  for  patties  from  the 
country,  who  had  separated  in  the  building,  and  agreed  to  meet  at  a 
particular  hour.  It  was  pleasant  to  witness  the  joyous  recognition  and 
the  harmless  merriment  that  brightened  up  the  fresh  country  faces  of  the 
assembling  party.  Each  had  his  own  little  adventure  to  teU,  and,  when 
a  person  is  in  the  mood,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  will  serve  to  keep  up 
a  healthM  and  good-humoured  hilarity.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  is  disposed  to  be  fretful,  the  least  excuse  will  be  sufficient  for  an 
exjdosion.  When  exhausted  by  my  abundant  wanderings  through  the 
labyrinths  of  science,  I  oflen  resorted  thither,  to  get  my  own  spirit  le. 
freshed.  The  source  of  much  of  my  own  gratification  consisted  in  recog- 
nising here  a  fresh  feature  of  nature,  amidst  the  wide  wilderness  of  art  and 
the  industrial  works  of  men's  hands.  It  was  to  me  like  the  single  flower 
growing  in  a  crevice  of  the  prison-wall  to  the  poor  solitary  exile.  It  was 
the  one  feature  of  nature,  though  much  overlaid  by  art,  which  served  as  a 
nucleus  round  which,  at  the  bidding  of  imagination,  the  rural  scenes  of 
my  far  distant  parish  were  summoned  up  before  me.  This  fountain  re- 
presented the  cascade  in  the  mountain  gorge  above  the  manse,  and  as  I 
mused  beside  it,  the  whole  valley  beneath  spread  out  before  me,  and  I 
felt  its  deep  tranquillity, — the  solemn  silence  being  only  occasionally 
disturbed  by  the  ringing  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil  of  the  dachan 
smithy*  Instead  of  the  strange  feces  around  me,  I  saw  the  weU-known 
glad  feces  of  my  flock.  And  being  thus  refreshed  by  my  musing,  I 
again  set  out  on  my  wanderings  through  the  devious  paths  of  art  and  in- 
dustry.— I  dwell  thus  long  upon  the  fountain,  because  it  is  one  of  those 
features  which  will  not  easily  perish  from  the  mind.  Already  are  the 
general  features  of  the  Exhibition  fading  from  my  memory,  which  is  not 
now  what  it  once  was  ;  but  that  fountain  is  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  ever. 
I  may  also  add,  that  it  is  also  enshrined  in  holier  associations  than  those 
I  have  already  stated.  When  I  stood  by  <hat  fountain,  and  felt  as  wdl 
as  watched  its  refreshing  power,  I  irresistibly  thought  of  the  many 
passages  of  Scripture  where  the  pieciousness  of  Christ  Jesus  is  r^rasented 
as  a  fountain  of  living  water.     I   bought  of  the  waters  gushing  from  the 
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vmitten  rock — that  rock  being  Christ.  I  thought  of  the  fountain  opened 
ibr  sin  and  for  uncleanness.  I  thought  of  that  erer  memorable  scene, 
where  Jesus,  wearied  with  his  journey  and  the  noontide  heat,  sat  thus 
on  Jacob's  well,  and  said,  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  I  shall 
give  him,  shall  never  thirst:  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
be  as  a  well  of  water  springing  up.  into  everlasting  life."  I  thought  too, 
of  that  precious  invitation  with  which  the  Gospel  message  closes,  '^  And 
the  Spirit  and  the  bridie  say.  Come. .  And  let  him  that  heareth  $ay. 
Come.  And  let  hira  that  is  athirst  say,  Come.  And  whosoever  will, 
let  hira  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely."  With  such  deep  and 
sacred  associations,  the  crystal  fountain  will  always  be  the  centre  round 
which  I  shall  ever  endeavour  to  group  my  feeble  recollections  of  thd 
Great  Exhibition. 

The  celebrated  diamond  Koh-i-noor,  formed  a  centre  of  great  attrac- 
tion. It  was  placed  for  safety  in  the  centre  of  a  gilt  cage,  exactly,  like  a 
parrot's  cage.  And  you  could  only  see  it  at  a  distance  through  the  barsi 
It  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  had  by  no  means  the 
dazzling  lustre  that  its  romantic  history  and  its  immense  computed  value 
would  naturally  lead  you  to  expect.  '  The  expression  in  the  counten- 
ances of  the  crowd  constantly  gazing  on  it,  was  that  of  deep  disappoint- 
ment. But  even  this  disappointment  had  its  attractive  side.  People 
came  to  wonder  that  there  was  really  no  wonder  after  all.  To  the  un- 
initiated eye,  it  certainly  appeared  nothing  better  than  a  bit  of  cut  glass* 
Yet  when  you  invest  it  with  its  due  associations,  it  was  a  thing  of  no 
common  interest.  Tradition  traces  its  history  for  5000  years,  or  up  to 
about  the  time  of  the  flood ;  and  though  there  may  be  some  Oriental  ex- 
aggeration in  this,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  historical  records  of  the  East  reach.  What  a  strange  romance  is 
condensed  within  the  compass  of  that  small  crystal !  What  intrigue  and 
treachery  and  bloodshed  could  it  speak  of !  How  wonderful  its  own  vicis- 
situdes ;  at  one  time  decorating  an  Eastern  monarch's  brow,  at  another, 
glowing  as  an  eye  of  Moloch,  and,  at  another,  hid  in  the  robber's  cave  I 
Little  did  the  mighty  potentates  of  the  East,  who  struggled  for  its  pos- 
session, think  that  it  should  at  last  find  its  way  to  a  far  distant  and  then 
barbarous  ii^e  of  the  sea,  to  be  a  symbol  of  subjection  to  that  island's 
monarch.  Verily,  the  Lord  has,  in  his  wise  and  mysterious  providence, 
put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 

The  sight  of  the  diamond  brought  to  my  mind  the  guess  of  N-ewton, 
which  was  afterwards  so  remarkably  verified.  It  was  only  a  guess,  but 
such  a  guess  as  only  true  genius  can  throw  out.  He  suspected  that  this, 
the  hardest  of  all  substances,  was  inflammable,  and  his  suspicion  was 
founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  it  possessed  a  certain  property  in  com- 
mon with  bodies  kiiown  to  be  inflammable.  In  other  bodies,  he  found 
that  the  amount  of  refraction  was  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  density ; 
but  when  he  came  to  inflammable  bodies  he  found  that  the  refraction 
was  much  higher  than  that  given  by  this  rule,  and  that  the  diamond  wa$ 
a  marked  exception ;  he  hence  concluded  that  it  might  really  be  a  com- 
bustible body.  It  has  been  found  that  with  the  requisite  heat  it  burps 
)ike  a  bit  df  charcoal,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas.     Indeed; 
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science  has  discovered  tbat  it  is  really  charcoal,  or  at  least  that  its  intcgnuti 
particles  are  identical  with  those  of  charcoaL  The  whole  difference  lies 
in  the  mode  in  which  these  particles  are  aggregated.  How  strange  that 
the  mere  relative  position  of  particles  should  determine  substances  so 
marked  in  their  character,  that  the  one  is  only  fit  to  be  cast  into  the  fire, 
while  a  bit  of  the  other,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  is  valued  at  two  mil- 
lions  sterling ! 

In  connection  with  the  Koh.i*noor,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  a  little 
incident  amusingly  illustrative  of  tfie  bluff,  hearty,  open  nianiier  of  the 
English  yeomanry.  Indeed,  I  had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  bow 
strongly  it  contrasted  with  the  reserve  of  my  oi*ti  countrymen.  I  wss 
thrown  one  day  among  a  company  of  honest  substantial  yeomen  and  their 
wives  from  Yorkshire :  their  fresh  merry  faces  all  radiant  with  happiness, 
did  one's  heart  good  to  witness.  Their  conversation  turned  upon  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  and  they  hazarded  many  original  and  jocular  remarks,  but  the 
crowning  one  was  made  by  the  happiest-looking  of  the  number  to  his 
wife  ;  with  conjugal  ardour,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  would  not  give  thee,  lass,  for  diamond."  Such  exemplary  devoti<H& 
received  the  applause  which  it  merited.  But  the  eulogiura  was  after 
all  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  long  ago  said  by  Solomon  of  a  virtuous 
woman,  that  she  is  more  precious  than  rubies. 

The  Koh.i-noor  is  assigned  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  "  Lily  and 
the  Bee,"  by  Mr.  Warren.  This  work  is  characterised  by  Principal  Lee, 
jn  his  opening  address  to  the  students  this  year,  as  "  a  more  recent  per- 
foi-mance  which  has  attracted  much  notice."  To  stimulate  the  generous 
aspirations  of  the  youthful  multitude  arbund  him,  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  some  of  those  who  at  one  time  had  occupied  the  same  benches,  but  who 
had  now  attained  renown  by  their  achievements.  And  in  passing,  I  can* 
not  but  record  the  keen  relish  with  which  I  always  peruse  the  opening 
address  of  the  Principal.  The  many  paternal  warnings  to  shun  the  paths 
of  vice,  and  the  many  wise  counsels  for  attaining  eminence  in  the  various 
walks  of  learning,  cannot  but  have  a  most  salutary  effect.  The  delivery  of 
the  annual  address  revives  freshly  in  my  mind  old  college  scenes,  and  I  al* 
ways  place  myself  in  thought  amidst  the  eager  listeners  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session. — But  to  return  to  Mr.  Warren.  I  confess  tbat  I  took  up  htt 
book,  and  after  casting  myeye  along  its  pages,  laid  it  down  as  a  piece  of  hope- 
less rhapsody— concluding  that  it  was  a  monstrous  cross  between  prose  and 
poetry.  I  felt  rebuked  for  my  harsh  judgment  when  I  found  the  learned 
Principal  holding  it  up  as  an  object  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  gene* 
rous  rivalry  and  ambition  of  the  youthful  student  One  thing,  bowev^,  I 
must  say,  that  although  I  could  with  difficulty  catch  any  thread  of  mean. 
ing  running  through  it,  yet  I  could  clearly  recognise  the  pruseworthy 
aim  of  the  author  ;  and  when  the  heart  is  in  its  right  place,  it  coveis  a 
multitude  of  intellectual  sins,  and  ought  to  disann  the  harshness  of  criti- 
cism. I  always  listen  with  reverence  to  every  thing  that  falb  firom  the 
lips  of  the  great  Newton ;  but  I  do  think  there  was  some  degree  of 
harshness  in  the  judgment  which  he  pronounced  on  poets  in  gmend, 
when  he  approved.of  the  sentiment  of  Barrow, — that  poetry  is  "  a  kind 
of  ingenious  nonsense."     It  is  true  that  poetry  is  oflen  like  an  ingenious 
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nddle^  but  it  sometimes  yields  valuable  truth  when  yoti  have  'solved  it. 
I  should  suppose,  however,  from  the  lofty  pinnacle  on  which  the  learned 
Principal  has  placed  the  '*  Lily  and  the  Bee/'  that  the  riddle  element  of 
poetry  is  now  to  be  the  fiishion  of  the  day.  As  a  sort  of  atonement  for 
my  rash  judgment,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  extract.  The  author 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  Koh.i-noor  and  another  stone  ;  but  with 
all  due  submission,  I  do  think  that  there  is  far  more  natural  poetry  in 
the  Yorkshireman's  illustration.         , 

"Aloof  he  stood  from  courtly  crowd, 
Around  the  throne  of  Koh-i-noor. 
Of  the  crowd,  and  not  the  gem,  thought  he : 
With  folded  arms,  standing,  while  a  nint 
Smile  flickered  o'er  his  thought-worn  face. 

This-was  a  deep  philosopher. 
—  I  know  a  Stonb,  quoth  he,  not  far  away, 
IVhich  I  prefer  to  Koh-l-noor. 

But  nobody  sees  and  nobody  cares 

For  that  same  stone. 

It  glittereth  not  like  Koh-i-noor, 

Yet  tells  a  tale  that*8  music  in  my  ear — 

And  would  be  so  to  millions  more, 
^  Wonderful  to  the  world,  if  but  the  world  would  hear. 

O,  mild  philosopher,  quoth  I, 

What  vou  have  murmur'd  I  have  heard  :  111  see  your  stone, 

And  what  it  then  shall  speak,  mterpret  to  an  ignorant  ear. 

Away — away— o'er  ocean  swinly  sweeping, 

And  in  coM  Canada ! 
Yea,  there,  saith  he,  it  lies,  a  slab  of  ^lain  grey  stone,  under  deep  sttata 
for  ages  hid,  inscribed  by  nature's  mystical  finger,  with  faintest  character 
for  reading  (^instructed  eye. 

But,  ho !  the  time — ^the  time !  when  this  was  writ — 

Millions  of  ages  since  have  passed. 

No  stone  was  then  this  stone, 

But  sand  of  a  sea, 

Washed  by  priineval  ocean  of  this  planet ! 

80  long  a^go— 

O,  so  long  ago  1  fear  to  say  and  be  believed — 

When  flourished  the  forests  turned  to  coal 

Is  but  as  yesterday. 

In  comparison 

Of  that  £ur  distant  day, 

When  that  sea, 

Or  gently  kissed  or  boisterously  beat 

Upon  that  ancient  shore. 

Tnen  all  along  that  shore,  these  sands, 

Now,  this  stone, 

A  reptile  crawled,  slowly,  painfully. 

Now  moving  on,  then  resting  for  a  while, 

Fixed,  or,  perchance,  lookii^  for  food : 

But  wotting  little  he,  the  wkile — 

That  reptile  old  and  strange ! 

That  his  footsteps  would  be  tracked. 

And  his  uncouth  figure  forced  thenee, 

By  a  keen  and  learned  eye. 
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In  this  our  day; 

Millions  of  ages  after^ 

That  sand  there. 

Stone  now  here. 

Within  our  palacf ! 

—A  tortoise  he  these  iMttlB  Out  flHdiW 

And  still  more  than  tnk, 

Behold  the  trace  of  passing  shower ! 

That  may  have  beat  upon  pk  homy  bttek. 

As  he  crawled  along  that  ancient  shofe. 

When  low  lay  the  tide, — 

More  still  than  thiS) — 

The  direction  of  the  wind  I  teU, 

While  fell  that  shower. 

— Sir,  it  is  well  to  scan 

What^s  writ  on  this  neglected  stone  ; 

Though  faint  its  character,  its  import  is  soblimcv 

Telling  of  life,  and  air  sustaining  it. 

Of  gemal  showers,  moistening  the  ground. 

Flux  and  reflux  of  tidal  wave, 

Attractiye  force  of  the  revolving  orbe. 

Greater  and  lesser, 

Niffht  and  day  then  governing, 

Al^  all,  revealed  to  him  who  cometh  countless  ages  after, 

Scanneth  this  stone  with  an  instructed  eye. 

— Therefore,  wonderful  is  this  stone, 

Thus  mysticallv  writ  upon*    And 

It  is  the  true  Philosopher's  Stone.** 

Most  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee"  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
.disposed  to  regard  it,  along  with  the  learned  Principal,  as  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  products  which  the  Great  Exhibition  has  served  to  reveal. 

When  it  was  drawing  towards  evening,  and  while  I  was  musing  on 
the  wonders  around  roe,  I  heard  a  bell  toll  with  great  vehemence,  which 
had  an  instant  effect  on  the  swarms  of  human  beings  around  me.  The 
tide  of  movement  instantly  set  in  in  one  direction,  and  I  saw  that  the 
congregation  was  now  dismissing.  I  followed  the  multitude,  and  scon 
found  myself  once  jnore  under  the  unglazed  canopy  of  he«iven^  Here  I 
found  a  great  hubbub  and  conftijdon,  men  ftnd.  women  serambling  for  om. 
nibuses  and  cabs.  Individual  character  is  often  slrikin^y  developed  in 
such  circumstances.  I  was  amused  with  the  intense  urgesicy  to  lose 
not  a  single  moment,  demonstrated  by  gesticulation  and  w«ghfy  empha- 
sis. One  would  be  satisfied  if  this  arose  from  a  real  appreciation  cyf  the 
value  of  time,  whose  fleeting  hours  are  more  precious  than  the  glittering 
gems  of  Golconda.  But  I  bAve  almost  invariably  found  in  the  course  of 
my  experience,  that  those  who  are  the  most  fussy  and  wrathful  about 
the  loss  of  time  in  ti^velling,  in  general  are  those  whose  time  is  least 
valuable  to  themselves  or  others.  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  confu- 
sion, and  go  round  once  more  to  contemplate  the  external  aspect  of  ih& 
buildbg.  I  here  met  with  an  unexpected  pleasure.  There  stood  by 
itself  a  large  covered  waggon,  open  at  the  sides,  filled  wHh  eharity  diS* 
dren,  who  were  that  day  treated  to  9  ngbt  of  the  Crystal  Palaw. 
Their  joyous  faces,  clustering  all  round  the    waggon,   was   a    ibdoiI 
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pteaiing  spectacle.  The  girla  were  draned  in  a  most  lUfidque  iaehion. 
They  Iwd  on  white  muslin  caps,  that  towered  above  the  head,,  exactly 
Eke  the  peaked  Scotch  rautch  which  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  our  Highland- 
chunshee.  The  rest  of  the  dress  was  of  a  piece  with  this.  The  waggon 
was  waiting  for  some  stray  sheep  who  had  wandered  among  the  crowd. 
I  paused  to  scan  their  happy  faces,  and  while  doing  so,  I  observed  that 
aonie  of  them  whispered  to  one  another,  and  almost  immediately  the 
whole  commenced  singing  a  beautiful  hymn,  which  to  me  was  most 
touching.  They  plainly  scanned  my  Feelings  of  pleeaure,  for  they  had 
BO  sooner  ended,  than  they  commenced  another  in  a  still  more  joyous 
strain*  As  I  felt  deeply  the  power  of  these  infant  accents,  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist  had  to  me  a  peculiar  meaning : 

^^  From  infants  and  from  sucklings  month 
Thou  didest  strength  ordain, 
For  thy  foes  cause,  that  so  thou  might'st 
The  avenging  foe  restrem." 

I  felt,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  seen  in  the  marvellous  building  be- 
fore  moi  that  there  was  more  true  power  in  a  single  note  of  praise  ascend- 
ing to  heaven  from  the  depths  of  a  child's  simple  and  loving  heart,  than 
in  all  the  material  glory  of  the  world.  Can  we  wonder  that  Jesus, 
though  he  had  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  an(l  all  their  glory  spread  be- 
fore him,  should  prefer  to  reign  in  the  heart  of  these  little  ones,  of  whom 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  We  have  hearid  much  of  the  power  of  the 
Exhibition  to  restrain  the  avenging  foe,  and  to  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  but  I  have  much 
more  &ith  in  the  might  of  these  infants'  accents,  and  the  blessed  spirit 
borne  on  the  wings  of  their  joyous  anthem.  0  may  we  all  strive  so  to 
live,  that  our  liie  may  be  one  anthem  of  praise,  evermore  ascending  to 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal ! 

{To  be  continued  J) 


THE  FEEE  CHUECH  TRIED  BY  HER  OWN  ARGU- 
MENTS:  OR,  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SECESSION, 
PUSETISM,  AND  POPERY. 


BY  A  COUNTRY  MINISTER. 
8SC0ND  MOTJOB. 


In  our  last  Article  we  proved  the  following  points  in  reference  to  Dr. 
Buchanan's  argument  in  vindication  of  the  Free  Church :— 1  jl.  That 
the  entire  lurgument  made  use  of  during  the  controversy,  merely  want  to 
shew  the  unlawfulness  of  preceptive  authority  as  exercised  by  the  State 
against  the  Church.     2<if  That  in  the  acts  of  the  Civil  Court,  taken) 
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as  the  ground  of  the  Secession,  na  exercise  of  ppeceptvTe  tfuthonty  wfa 
involved.  Sd,  That  restrictive  authority,, viz.  that  exercised  against  the 
Churoh,  was  not  unlawful.  This  we  shewed  hy  a  positive  argument  m 
its  favour;  and  we  now  proceed  to  the  negative  argument,  by  asserting  tte 
position,  at  direct  variance  with  Dr.  B.,  that  restrictive  authority*  wfc«» 
exercised  by  theStateon  the  Church  in  reference  to  her  purely  sjHixtualfimc- 
tions,  does  no  wrong  to  conscience.  At  first  sight,  this  position  may  appetr 
absurd,  inasmuch  as  the  ideaof  restrictive  authority  exercisedon  coDsoaMS, 
for  the  purpose  of  hindering  it  fronidoing  that,  to  the  performance  of  wtam 
it  asserts  a  sense  of  obligation,  must  be  held  as  involving  a  wrong  to  ton- 
science.  The  objection  here  stated  would  be  fetal  to  our  aaseition,  wws 
it  true  that  conscience  is  entirely  unfettered  in  the  sphere  of  its  duty  ta 
God.  But  conscience  is  not  so  unfettered.  It  is  drcumscribed  by  fanite 
and  boundaries,  which  it  cannot  pass.  Conscience  itself  is  limited  by 
the  word  of  God,  the  ultimate  rule  of  human  action.  A  man  may  not 
lawfully  believe  or  do,  as  service  to  God,  whatever  his  own  mind  ^S9^ 
or  whatever  his  own  conscience  dictates ;  but  he  is  bound  to  believe  a^ 
do  what  the  word  of  God  has  revealed,  for  the  mstruction  of  the  mmd 
and  for  the  regulation  of  conscience.  Such  being  the  case,  that  consoeoce 
itself  is  under  limitation  and  restraint,  it  follows  as  mi  undeniable  owwe- 
quence,  that  there  are  only  four  possible  conditions,  in  which  restiirtive 
authority  by  the  civil  magistrate  exercised  on  the  Church  can  invade 
the  rights  of  conscience,  viz. : — 

Ut,  Such  restrictive  authority  will  do  wrong  to  conscience,  if  a  man 
has  no  other  mode  of  relief  to  conscience,  but  bv  yielding  obedi«ice  to 
that  rule  of  duty  to  God  to  which  he  is  restricted. 

2d,  If  the  truths  of  God's  word,  the  rule  of  conscience,  have  not  been 
all  revealed. 

Sd,  If  the  truths  so  revealed,  be  capable  of  development. 

4tA,  If  the  Church,  in  interpreting  God's  word,  as  the  rule  of  bmo's 
duty,  or  in  laying  down  that  duty  from  any  other  source,  such  as  tradi- 
tion or  reason,  be  infellible. 

lit,  Let  us  now  try  the  case  of  our  Church  by  these  marks,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  wrong  was  done  her  conscience  during  the  *'  Ten  Years* 
Conflict."  In  this  enquiry  we  will  be  enabled  to  apprehend  the  true 
principles  involved  in  the  four  cases  referred  to. 

It  cannot  be  alleged  that  conscience  had  no  other  mode  of  relief  than 
by  yielding  obedience  to  the  rule  of  duty  laid  down  by  the  Civil  Court, 
since  the  existence  of  the  Free  Church  at  this  moment  is  demonstration 
to  the  contrary.  The  civil  court,  by  its  decisions,  laid  down  unquestion- 
ably the  rule  obligatory  on  the  Church  as  established,  but  its  doing  so 
was  surely  no  wrong  to  the  conscience  of  those,  who  were  not  hmdered 
from  acting  according  to  its  dictates  in  other  circumstances  than  as  en- 
joying state  emoluments, — nor  was  it  any  wrong  to  the  conedenoe  oi 
those^  who,  while  they  happened  to  retain  these  emoluments,  could  in- 
terpret the  word  of  God  as  not  inconsistent  with  these  decisions*  We 
are  not  here  debating  the  question  of  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  State, 
in  its  refusal  to  grant  any  other  mode  of  relief  to  those  who  complained 
of  the  judicial  intei)>retation  put  on  the  statutes,   than  that  of  leaving 
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\he  Establishment.  We  are  debating  a  question  of  principle  in  connexion 
with  restrictive  authority^  and  we  find  that«  as  a  matter  of  fact,  conscience 
was  not  restricted  to  yield  obedience  to  the  rule  as  interpreted  by  the 
dvil  magistrate^  therefore  the  restrictive  authority  which  he  thus  exer« 
cised  on  the  Church  was  no  wrong  to  conscience.  And  here,  in  passing, 
we  may  notice  the  well-defined  distinction  between  the  case  of  the  Cove- 
nanters in  Scotland*  when  persecuted  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  State, 
and  that  of  the  Free  Church  party  so  often  proclaimed  to  be  identical. 
The  authority  levelled  against  the  former,  was  preceptive;  that  exercised 
on  the  latter,  was  restrictive.  The  one  left  no  way  of  relief  to  conscience 
but  obedience  to  a  rule  against  which  it  reclaimed ;  the  other  did  not 
interfere  with  such  relief;  therefore  it  did  not  touch  the  rights  of  con. 
BcisQce.  The  one  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith;  the  other,  as  we  have  shewn,  was  not  inconsistent  with  either. 
This  remai'k  in  reference  to  the  different  positions  wherein  the  Covenan- 
ters  and  the  Free  Church  party  were  placed,  suggests  the  probable  rea- 
son  (at  least  it  appears  so  to  us,)  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  latter  on  the 
subject  of  civil  interference  with  Church  questions,  and  of  their  subse- 
quent secession.  It  was  this.  They  failed  to  perceive,  or  neglected  to 
tnake  account  for,  the  difference  of  principle  which  had  been  effected  by. 
the  passing  of  the  toleration  laws,  on  the  relative  position  of  the  civil 
magistrate  and  the  Church.  Previous  to  the  admission  of  toleration,  as 
a  principle  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  conscience,  when  ag. 
grieved,  had  no  mode  of  relief  from  the  dictates  of  the  civil  power  on 
questions  of  duty  to  God.  In  such  circumstances  there  was  no  room  for 
Uie  distinction  we  have  pointed  out,  between  preceptive  and  restrictive 
authority.  The  distinction  had  then  no  existence.  Without  toleration  all 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  civil  magistrate  toward  the  Church  must  be 
preceptive,  because  conscience  has  then  no  mode  of  relief  from  a  rule  of 
duty  which  it  disallows.  But  under  toleration,  a  change  of  principle 
becomes  obvious.  It  is  still  possible,  in  such  circumstances,  that  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  State  may  be  towards  the  Church  those  of  precep. 
tive  authority ;  but  the  acts  of  the  civil  court,  which  are  simply  the  in- 
terpretation and  execution  of  statutes  already  existing,  can  only  assume 
the  character  of  restrictive  authority ;  and  as  such,  they  do  not  touch 
the  rights  of  conscience,  because,  under  toleration,  conscience  has  room 
to  evade  the  obligation  of  obedience.  Had  the  advocates  of  the  Free 
Church  sufficiently  weighed  this  distinction,  it  is  impossible  to  sup|)ose 
they  could  have  given  vent  to  the  language  regvding  their  opponents,  bo 
oft^  indulged  in  by  them.  Nay,  it  is  even  possible  to  think,  that  the 
result  of  their  whole  proceedings  might  have  been  different.  So  much 
for  the  first  case,  in  which  restrictive  authority  violates  conscience. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second,  wherein  it  was  asserted  that  re- 
strictive authority  will  do  wrong  to  conscience,  if  ail  the  truths  of 
God's,  word,  by  which  alone  conscience  must  be  regulated,  have  hot 
yet  been  revealed  or  ascertained.  The  very  idea  necessary  to  make 
out  this  case,  as  a  ground  of  objection  against  the  exercise  of  re-^ 
stnctive  authority,  must  dearly  demonstrate  the  untenable  position 
of  those  who  may  perchance,  advance  it.     To  si^ppose  that  there  are 
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truths  in  the  word  of  GocU  mmaiaA  t^  the  spiritual  «6ll.be«ig  of 
maji,  but  which  the  Chund)  has  tiever-  yet  been  able  to  diseorer  is 
the  object  of  her  fiuth^  and  the  rule  of  her  prectiee,  involves  in  it  a 
tboodit  which  reflects  on  him  who  is  the  author  of  the  Bibk^  and 
vhu^in  its  results  undermines  the  foundations  of  ChristiaB. pease  aad 
hope.  To  assert  that  the  Churchy  in  her  arrangements  with  the  Stete, 
is  bound  to  keep  the  contingency  referred  to  in  prospect,  is  just  to  in- 
culcate the  principle^  alike  repugnant  to  reason  and  Scripture,  that  the 
Church's  rule  of  present  duty  is  wider  and  broader  than  Ged  hath 
taught  her  present  mind  from  bis  word.  In  those  arrangements  rdating 
to  her  character  as  an  Establishment  which  she  may  enter  into  with  the 
State,  the  Church  must  necessaiily  clum  to  have  the  fidd  left  open  (a 
her  exposition  and  illustration  of  doctrinal  truth,  or  the  truth  prollened 
by  her.  But  to  say  that,  in  such  arrangements,  she  could  not  shut  the 
door  of  outward  forms,  or  that  she  could  not  distinctly  state,  on  what 
Scriptural  rule  she  would  proceed  in  the  settlement  of  her  pastors ;  end, 
moreover,  to  say  that  she  could  not  bind  herself  to  adhere  to  such  rule 
while  in  state.conpection,  vindicating  this  assertion  on  the  ^oimd,  thst 
the  Church  must  he/ree  to  determine  every  question  coming  within  her 
jurisdiction,  on  her  present  convictions  of  duty  to  Christ, — as  if  Scripture^ 
the  rule  of  duty,  were  daily  giving  forth  new  truths  to  enli^ten  the 
mind  as  to  ancient  and  primitive  forms, — ^appears  to  us  the  acme  of  ab- 
surdity, and  to  involve  principles  which  no  one  will  venture  t^^asert, 
who  is  capable  of  tracing  these  principles  to  their  just  and  le^timate 
issues. 

3d,  The  next  case  wherein  restrictive  authority  is  capable  of  do- 
ing  wrong  to  conscience,  is  that  which  asserts  that  the  truths  .of  God's 
word,  for  the  guidance  of  conscience,  admit  of  development.  Werotbia 
assertion  true,  restrictive  authority  by  the  civil  power,  which  of  ooone 
excludes  the  reception  of  such  development,  would  unquestionably  in- 
flict an  injury  on  conscience. 

The  discussion  of  this  case  brings  us  in  collision  with  the  entirs  sy^ 
tern  of  Puseyism  or  Tractariani8m»  that  spreading  pestilential  canker 
which  has  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  for  evil  on  the  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land. The  doctrine  of  development,  as  applicable  to  divine  truth,  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  Tractarianism.  The  advocataa  of  this  theory 
hold  as  their  leading  dogma,  that  the  truth  originally  revealed  bj  Christ 
and  his  apostles  had  in  it  a  principle  of  development,  and  assert  that  it  be. 
came  gradually  spread  forth  into  the  forms  and  worship  of  the  3d  and  4th 
century,  or,  as  some  of  its  extrenoe  advocates  contend,  into  the  full  grown 
system  of  Romanism.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  expose  mly  all 
the  subtleties  of  this  theory  ;  but  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  have 
occurred  to  us,  which  we  shall  here  state.  An  exposition  of  tba  theory 
of  the  development  of  divine  truth,  and  of  the  practical  use  to  wbidi  it 
is  applied,  has  been  given  at  length  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Newman,  late 
of  Oxford,  now  of  the  Church  of,  Rome,  in  his  work  entitled  **  Essay  on 
the  Developments  of  Christian  Doctrine."  Our  remarks  on  the  theory 
in  question,  have  therefore  reference  Uy  the  views  set  finth  in  tlna  vo- 
lume.    The  argument  of  its  author  is  very  simple.    It  may  be  sketdied 
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«B*f9ll<fyni  u-^^  Ab  idea  cast  abroad  on  the  wM'ld  of  mind^  will  neeetoarily 
and  naturally  beeome  developed  in  time  into  new  forms  and  combina* 
tions.  Christianity  is  an  idea  thus  cast  abroad  on  the  world.  It  has 
become  developed^  as  other  ideas  have  been.  These  deTeloproents  are 
found  in  historical  Christianity,  and  are  completed  in  the  fully  matured 
system,  of  Romanism/'  (Essay,  p.  27,  and  ch.  i.  sect  Ist.)  To  this 
argument,  and  consequently  to  the  vindication  of  Romanism  on  the  one 
hasAs  and  subversion  of  Pi^tealantism  on  the  other,  implied  in  it»  the 
following  ol}|ectioiis  will  naturally  occur :  lit.  It  asiUnnBD  an  assertion 
nat  pivvei,  nay  idtogether  nntm^  vis.  that  all  ideas  are  subject  to,  or 
capable  of  development.  2dly,  It  excludes  the  only  conditions  under 
which  the  ideas  with  which  it  has  to  do,  viz«  divine  truth,  are  capable 
of  development. 

Assuming  as  his  fundamental  principle,  the  power  of  development  in 
all  ideas,  Mr.  Newman  devotes  the  chief  part  of  his  Essay  to  point  out 
the  distincticHQ  betwixt  true  and  false  development,  and  thus  very  easily 
iirrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  former  alone  is  to  be  found  in  Romeu 
Bui  the  first  principle  thus  assumed  by  him,  or  at  least  most  inade*. 
^uately  proved,  namely,  the  universality  of  the  capability  of  develop*- 
znettt  belonging  to  ideas,  ia  not  to  be  conceded.  Power  of  development 
Ui  not  the  property  of  aU  ideas.  It  is  limited  to  the  ideas  of  a  &llible 
mind;  6r  to  those  of  man.  The  ideas  of  an  in&Uible  mind,  or  of  God^ 
even  when  conveyed  in  words  to  other  minds,  as  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
not  capable  of  development.  They  are  truth,  and  as  such  neither  ad- 
mit of  change,  alteration,  nor  addition.  The  simple  idea  expressed  by 
the  woitls,  ^  God  is  a  Spirit,"  admits  of  no  development,  but  remains  for 
ever  the  identical  idea  it  was  when  Christ  uttered  the  words  which 
clothe  it.  Men  may  reason  about  the  meaning  of  this  idea,  and  may 
cast  it  into  an  hundred  different  forms,  and  may  form  conceptions  re« 
garding  it  in  endless  variety  and  number ;  but  all  these  conceptions  and 
combinations  are  distinct  from  the  single  idea  originally  existing.  By 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  it  may  be  development,  or  any 
other  term  which  pleases,. they  are  all  appendages  by  human  and  fallible 
reason,  to  the  one  in&lliUe  idea,  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour. 
.Let  us  suppose  that  men  begin  to  speculate  on  the  meaning  of  the  above 
atom  of  divine  truth,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  other 
ideas  are  contained  in  the  words,  besides  the  very  obvious  one  recorded 
in  the  expression,  ■*  God  is  a  Spirit,'  then  clearly,  these  additional  ideas 
are  not  developments,  they  are  only  discoveries  of  the  truth,  and  as  such» 
they  were  binding  on  conscience  ti-om  the  day  Christ  uttered  the  words, 
and  have  not  become  so  as  developments  or  by  the  instrumentality 
through  which  they  were  discovered,  i.e,  as  Tractarians  would  say^  in 
consequence  of  the  developing  authority.  If  penance  be,  as  Mr.  New. 
roan  (»lls  it  (p.  55),  the  devdopment  of  baptism,  it  was  either  contained 
in  the  original  idea  of  baptism,  that  is,  in  the  language  of  Christ  insti- 
tuting  this  ordinance,  or  it  was  not.  If  the  former,  then  the  doctrine  of 
penance,  at  whatever  time  promulgated,  was  only  a  discovery  of  the  truth 
as  originally  contained  >  in  the  Saviour's  words.  It  was  not  a  develop- 
ment  from  the  original  truth,  educed  by  the  course  of  time  or  events, 
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It  only  belongs  in  some  measure  to  the  same  category  as  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  when  promulgated  by  Luther  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, which^  as  a  portion  of  the  idea  belonging  to  Christian  doctrine,  had 
long  been  lost  sight  of,  but  was  again  brought  out  into  high  relief. 
Viewed  in  this  light  of  a  mere  discovery  of  latent  truth,  penance  can  m 
no  sense  be  considered  obligatory  on  conscience  as  a  development.  The 
obligation  to  receive  it,  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as  that  of  bapdsm 
itself,  t.  e,  on  its  bebg  the  truth  of  God.  To  call  it  a  developmoit,  is 
to  rest  its  obligation  on  the  developing  authority,  and  so  implies  the  an. 
tecedent  principle  of  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  such  authority,  u  e.  of 
the  Church's  infallibility.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  doctrine  of  pe- 
nance was  not  contained  in  the  ori^nal  words  of  Christ  respecting  bap- 
tism,  then  it  is  an  addition  to  them-— a  something  superadded  to,  jei 
entirely  distinct  from,  the  original  idea  which  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Christ,  and  is  stated  in  his  words  ;  and  as  such,  it  is  not  obligatory  oft 
conscience.  If  Christianity,  or  Christian  doctrine  regarded  as  a  wfaol^ 
be  an  idea  of  the  mind  of  €h)d,  then,  as  such,  it  stands  alone  and  un- 
changeable in  the  form  wherein  he  has  recorded  it.  Whatever  may  be 
called  developments  of  Christianity,  are  entirely  distinct  from  this  origi- 
nal idea.  They  are  the  mere  appendages  of  reason  to  that  whidi  is 
itself  divine, — ^the  adjunct  of  the  fyiible,  to  that  which  is  an  emanatioii 
from  the  infallible.  In  so  far,  then,  as  Mr.  Newman  applies  his  asser- 
tion  regarding  the  development  of  an  idea  to  any  other  than  to  that  of  a 
Mible  mind,  or  in  so  far  as  he  regards  the  idea  of  divine  truth  as  capable 
of  development,  his  assertion  is  entirely  illogical  and  false.  The  term 
development  may  in  fact  be  used  in  two  senses: — 1st,  as  implying  a 
change  or  alteration  of  some  kind  on  the  original  idea.  In  this  sense, 
divine  truth,  as  an  idea  of  the  mind  of  God,  once  clearly  revealed,  is  in. 
capable  of  development :  2(//y,  as  implying  multiplicatien  of  the  oondi. 
tions  or  circumstances  to  which  the  original  idea  is  applied.  In  this 
sense  divine  truth  is  continually  receiving  development,  as  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  The  former  may  be  called 
mbfective,  the  latter  objective  development.  An  attentive  reader  of  Mr. 
Newman's  Essay,  will  not  &il  to  trace  a  remarkable  degree  of  confusion 
of  mind  in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  development  in  both  aensea. 
His  immediate  concern  was,  however,  only  with  development  in  the 
former  sense,  since  subjective  development  alone,  could  enable  him  to 
establish  upon  it  a  vindication  of  Romanism.  As  an  instance  of  this 
confusion  of  thought,  we  subjoin  the  following,  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
various  classes  of  developments  stated  by  him,  p.  49 :  "  AnoUier  class 
of  developments  may  be  called  historical ;  I  mean  when  a  fact,  which  at 
first  is  very  imperfectly  apprehended  except  by  a  few,  at  length  grows 
into  its  due  shape  and  complete  proportions,  and  spreads  through  a  com- 
munity, and  attains  general  reception,"  &c  The  expression  in  reference 
to  a  fact,  **  ^ws  into  its  due  shape  and  complete  proportions,"  presents 
us  with  the  idea  of  its  subjective  development ;  while  the  next  expres- 
sion, "spreads  through  a  community  and  attains  general  reception," 
gives  out  thft  idea  of  objective  development.  Yet  Mr.  N.  treats  both 
ideas  as  one.     Similar  instances  of  confusion  of  thought  will  be  found 
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Among  the  other  kinda  of  developments  enumemted  by  him,  wliere  deve- 
lopments purely  objective  are  adduced  as  affording  ground  for  the  belief 
in  the  subjective  development  of  divine  truth, — an  inference  neither  clear 
nor  logical. — The  second  objection  to  which  the  theory  stated  in  the 
Essay  becomes  liable,  is,  that  it  excludes,  and  keeps  out  of  view,  the  only 
conditions  in  which  divine  truth,  as  an  idea,  becomes  capable  of  deve- 
lopment. Divine  truth,  or  the  idea  contained  in  Revelation,  was  origi- 
nally cast  abroad  on  the  human  mind  in  a  very  simple  and  complete 
form.  The  germ  of  it  was  given  in  paradise  under  the  expression^  "  the 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent"  Prom  this 
germ  it  continued  to  expand  from  age  to  age,  till  at  last  it  assumed  the 
form  of  Christianity,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  But  what  were 
the  conditions  under  which  this  expanding  process  took  place  ?  They 
were  these.  Divine  truth  expanded  in  every  step  of  its  progress,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  under  the  cover  of  infcUUbility.  It  aid  not  receive 
its  developments  from  human  reason,  but  from  inspiration.  All  the  ad-* 
ditions  received  by  it,  were  made  by  infallible  authority,—"  Holy  men 
of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  short,  thia 
infallible  authority  was  first  proved,  ere  it  was  permitted  to  superadd  ita 
leaf  or  twig  to  the  expanding  tree. 

This,  then,  is  our  objection  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  of 
course  to  the  entire  theory  of  development.  It  takes  for  granted  the 
very  premises  on  which  all  its  conclusions  are  established.  Starting  with 
the  assertion  (p.  9^0  ^^  developments  in  Christianity,  or — ^as  he  chuse§ 
to  call  it— with  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  such  developments, 
Mr.  Newman  infers  from  it,  the  existence  of  an  infallible  authority  in  the 
Church,  to  define  and  distinguish  thein  from  falsehood  and  corruption, 
(p.  114.)  But  in  this,  Mr.  N.  has  reversed  the  process  he  was  bound 
to  pursue.  The  obligation  lay  on  him,  first  to  prove  the  existence  of 
infallibility  in  the  Church,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  deduce  from  it 
development.  Divine  truth,  since  the  day  it  was  sown,  as  an  elemen- 
tary seed,  in  the  minds  of  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  has  never  become 
developed  but  by  the  medium  of  in&Uibility.  Whatever  came  not  to 
men  through  this  medium,  has  been  cast  forth  as  spurious.  Until  in^ 
feUibility  has  been  established  clearly,  and  distinctly  proved  to  exist-^ 
development  is  mere  assertion,  the  idle  dream  of  unreflecting  minds. 
It  cannot  rest  for  its  basis  on  any  supposed  probability^  or  even  necessity 
for  its  existence.  It  can  alone  rest  on  the  previously  well  secured  foun- 
dation of  the  Church's  infallibility.  Reversing  this  process,  Mr.  N.  has 
only  built  up  a  theory  which  is  logically  false.  ' 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  two  serious  objections  exist  against  the 
reception  of  the  views  of  the  Essay  before  us.  Ut,  It  ascribes  the  capa- 
bility of  development,  to  the  idea  of  divine  truth.  2(//y,  It  deduces  in» 
ftkllibility  from  development,  thus  reversing  the  only  conditions  under 
which  the  idea  of  divine  truth  ever  has  become  developed.  Now, 
although  these  points,  sufficiently  established,  as  we  conceive,  have  not 
exhausted  the  a^ument  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  theory  referred  to,  they 
were  necessary  to  a  successful 'examination  of  it.  We  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  divine  truth  itself,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  idea  of  the 
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mind  of  God,  as  the  subject  of  development.  But  tins  b  not,  pnpnfjT 
speaking,  the  subject  of  development  to  which  Mr.  Newmaa  vpmdtj 
adverts.  It  is  not  to  divine  truth  absolutdy,  but  only  to  the  idea  of 
divine  truth  formed  by  the  minds  of  men,  that  he  directs  atlentioB. 
Christianity,  or  Christian  doctrine,  represented  in  the  Scriptures,  will 
give  occasion  to  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  those  who  have  received  it,  and 
this  idea  will  be  capable  of  development,  and  will  come  to  perftetion  in 
the  course  of  time  (p.  95.)  Such  is  Mr.  Newman's  theory,  his  inferenes 
of  course  being,  that  the  perfection  of  the  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  vp- 
tem  of  Romanism.  But  this  view  of  Mr.  Newman's  argument  is  so 
more  to  be  conceded  than  the  former.  It  is  no  more  to  be  omceded, 
that  the  idea  of  divine  truth  in  the  world  of  mind  must  neoe»> 
sarily  become  developed,  than  that  divine  truth  itself  is  aq«bk  of 
development  at  the  hand  of  human  reason.  This  theory  is  liable^ 
like  the  other,  to  insurmountable  objections.  Isf,  As  a  preliminaiy  one. 
In  arguing,  as  Mr.  N.  does,  the  existence  or  pfobability  of  devdopmoits 
m  religion  or  in  Christianity,  through  the  medium  of  human  ideas, — frsm 
the  analogy  of  developments  in  other  spheres  of  human  knowledge,  sudi 
as  political,  social,  historical,  philosophical  developments, — the  important 
fact  is  overlooked  by  him,  that  the  subject  of  development  in  the  two 
cases  is  entirely  different  and  distinct.  The  subject  of  development  in 
religion  is  divine  truth,  the  subject  of  all  other  development  is  the  pnv 
duct  of  human  reason.  The  subject  of  the  former  is  the  infallible  and 
unchangeable ;  that  of  the  latter,  the  fallible  and  erring.  Wh«i  develop. 
ment  of  an  idea  takes  place  in  any  ordinary  sphere  of  human  intelligence, 
it  is  but  the  attempt  of  reason  to  grasp  at  truth,  or  perchance  to  lay  hold 
of  truth,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  applicatioti  of  the  prinople 
of  gravitation  ;  but  when  development  of  that  idea  of  Christianity  which 
floats  on  the  world  of  mind  is  asserted,  it  is  but  the  addition  to  infidliUe 
truth  by  fallible  reason,  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  divine  truth  by 
fhllible  reason ;  consequently  the  reality  of  developments  in  the  former 
sphere  can  afford  no  analogy  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  in  the  latter- 
But  besides  this  objection  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  proof  of  develop, 
fnent,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  sphere  of  divine  truth  (in  the  Scrip- 
tures), being  in  the  first  instance  complete,  infallibility  alone  is  capable 
of  enlarging  it.  Hence  this  infallibility  must  be  assumed,  before  Mr.  N. 
can  make  his  just  assertion,  that  divine  truth  is  not  complete  hi  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  developments  of  it,  through  the  medium  of  human 
ideas,  are  possible.  This  possibility  can  only  be  known  by  infallibility. 
In  other  words,  the  latter  principle  must  precede  in  the  mind  the  as- 
serted existence  of  development. 

'  But  ^fy.  There  exists  this  direct  objection  to  the  theory  of  devdop- 
(nent  of  divine  truth,  through  the  medium  of  the  idea  which  may  be 
formed  of  it  in  the  mind,  that  it  extinguishes  the  difference  between 
^'hat  is  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  uid  what  is  merdy  the  product 
of  human  reason ;  that  is  to  say,  the  theory  in  question  ov^turas  the  in« 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures.  If  the  idea  of  Christianity  created  bj  the 
Scriptures  in  one  mind,  or  in  many  minds  through  a  s^es  of  agilB;  osa 
become  a  development  obligatory  on  conscienoe,-^if,  for  example,  tKeidai 
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^rived  from  the  institution  of  bopten  has  become  developed  mta 
penance>  and  if  the  latter  be  obligatory  on  conscience  in  the  sasne  senge 
as  the  former,  of  what  valae  is  the  inspimtion  of  Scriplare?  )t  ii 
ieveUed  at  once  to  the  same  ground  as  that  occupied  by  the  product  <yf 
reason,  or  mom  strictly,  the  latter  is  exalted  to  the  some  field  aa  the  for«- 
fner.  Haw,  then,  are  they  to  be  distinguished  f  Assuming  the  theory 
ImStn  us  to  be  true,  the  following  must  baits  results: — \st,  There  ie 
410  such  thing  as  inspiration ;  2diy,  The  idea  created  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  by  the  Scriptures  is  inspired,  or  is  a  development  tantamount 
to  inspiration ;  or,  Sdly,  There  raxut  exist  a  principle  of  infallibility  in 
the  Church,  to  indicate  what  ideas  are  developments,  and  what  are  mere 
ordinary  products  of  reason*  Mr.  N.  repudiates  the  two  first  of  these 
results^  as  well  he  may,  since  they  involve  absurdities  repugnant  to 
every  exercise  of  reason  ;  therefore  his  theory  necessarily  implies  as  its 
lyuis,  the  last,  or  the  antecedent  principle  of  the  Church's  infallibility. 

But  Sdfy,  There  yet  remains  against  this  theory  another  and  more 
formidable  objection  than  any  of  those  already  noticed,  viz.,  that  it  pre- 
sumes the  identity  of  two  things  essentially  and  for  ever  distinct,  viz., 
apostolical  and  historical  Christianity.  The  difference,  real  or  apparent, 
between  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Christianity  of 
succeeding  ages,  has  been  obvious  to  every  student  of  history.  Varia». 
tions  in  Christian  doctrine  from  additions,  or  at  least  seeming  additions, 
in  the  forms,  ceremonies,  and  entire  external  machinery  of  religious  duty 
to  that  set  forth  in  the  word  of  God,  have  everywhere  presented  them^ 
selves  in  the  page  of  historical  Christianity,  and  cannot  be  denied  by  the 
boldest  advocates  of  Rome.  To  account  for  these  variations,  and  for 
this  difference,  without  conceding  the  reality  of  a  departure  from  the 
apostolic  faith  and  religious  forms — without  conceding  the  existence  of 
corruptions  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  apparent  representative  of  an^ 
cient  and  primitive  Christianity,  and  so  of  justifying  the  rise  of  Protes* 
tantism  in  the  l6th  century — has  been  the  great  difficulty  of  ecclesias* 
tical  writers.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  Mr.  Newman,  as  the  advocate 
of  Romanism,  has  advanced  the  theory  of  development,  as  he  tells  us  in 
the  introduction  to  his  £s8ay.  The  disciples  of  this  school,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  regarding  apostolical  and  historical  Christianity  as  identical, 
have  laboured  to  maintain  this  identity,  and  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
deviations  of  the  latter  firom  the  former,  by  supposing  that  Christianity, 
when  established  by  its  Divine  Author,  was  capable  of  higher  perfection 
than  it  then  exhibited — that  it  was  simply  a  seed  cast  forth  upon  the 
world  of  mind — that  it  there  expanded*— or  that  it  created  an  idea  there^ 
which  afterwards  expanded  by  the  growth  of  ages  into  its  full  proper^ 
tions,  and  has  appeared  in  its  matured  and  destined  vigour  in  the  system 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Now,  as  this  theory  clearly  reconciles  fdl  the 
differences  which  may  be  adduced  between  the  truth  of  primitive,  and 
the  forms  of  succeeding  times,  and  satis^torily  explains  every  thing 
which  may  be  objected  against  the  Church  and  the  religion  of  the  middle 
ages,  80  it  is  plain,  that-  the  necessary  identity  between  apostolical  and 
historical  Christianity  is  thus  mmntained.  In  fact,  the  assertion  of  this 
identity  is  the  key  of  the  entire  theory.     The  idea  of  this  identity  is  thf 
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hinge  on  which  the  whole  turns.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  hett 
aMumed  an  identity  which  does  not  and  cannot  exist.  Apostolical  and 
historical  Christianity  are  not  identical,  and  never  can  hecome  so.  We 
use  the  term  historical  Christianity^  without  reference  to  any  ^  or  cen- 
tury. It  may  he  the  Christianity  of  the  3d,  4th,  12th^  l6th,  or  pre- 
sent  century.  To  whatever  period  the  term  applies,  historical  Chm* 
tianity  is  distinguished  from  apostolical  hy  a  wide,  broad,  impa8Bal>le 
gulf.  Apostolical  Christianity  is  the  truth,  as  revealed  by  Qod.  Uisto- 
rical  Christianity  is  only  that  conception  of  the  truth  which  may  bare 
been  adopted  by  any  individual  mind.  Now,  while  a  moral  obligation 
lies  on  me  to  receive  and  obey  the  truth  which  God  has  revealed,  and 
this  because  I  am  his  creature,  what  obligation  lies  on  me  to  receive  that 
special  sense  or  conception  of  the  truth  which  may  have  been  adopted  by 
any  individual  mind, — ^it  may  be  of  Origen,  Augustin,  Pope  Gregory,  or 
Bellarmine  ?  To  constitute  such  obligation,  it  is  evident  that  real,  n^t 
apparent,  identity  betwixt  apostolic  and  historical  Christianity  must  first 
be  established.  But  the  only  thing  which  can  establish  such  identity, 
is  a  principle  of  in&llibility  in  the  Church,  making  it  certain  that  she 
hath  faithfully  apprehended  the  apostolic  meaning  of  Christianity,  and 
fully  represents  it.  Without  infallibility,  historical  Christianity  is  nierelj 
the  mind's  conception  of  the  truth,  and  as  such  can  never  infer  obligation 
to  its  reception,  beyond  the  individual  mind  whose  conceptions  it  representa. 
But  with  infallibility,  the  conceptions  of  the  Church's  mind  repres^it  the 
truth  as  originally  revealed,  thus  establishing  identity  between  the  apos. 
tolic  and  the  historical.  The  fundamental  ground  of  sill  belief  in  such 
identity  must  therefore  be,  an  antecedent  belief  in  the  principle  of  infal- 
libility in  the  Church,  and,  consequently,  the  ground  of  all  obligation  to 
the  reception  of  historical  Christianity,  in  any  of  its  doctrines  or  prac- 
tices, Romish,  Puseyite,  &c.  must  be  the  antecedent  reception  of  such 
principle.  In  other  words,  I  must  firet  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church,  before  I  can  be  called  on  to  receive  as  obligatory  on  conscience, 
the  ecclesiastical  practices  of  ancient  times,  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
Puseyism,  the  developments  of  Christianity.  And  this  suggests  a  reply 
to  the  argument  so  successfully  employed  at  present  by  the  advocates  of 
Popery  against  weak  minds,  founded  on  the  antiquity  and  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome : — with  such  persons  it  is  usual  to  plead,  that  while 
Protestantism  is  characterized  by  irreconcileable  differences  in  doctrine 
and  worship,  there  is  unity  in  Rome ;  that  while  the  former  dates  <Mily 
from  Luther,  the  latter  traces  a  clear  unbroken  descent  from  the  Apostl^ 
»-that  the  Roman  system  affoixls  the  mind,  therefoi*e,  a  sure  guarantee 
for  its  likeness  to  the  apostolic  model.  But  the  unity  and  antiquity  of 
Romanism,  thus  speciously  advanced  as  a  ground  for  the  belieif  of  its 
identity  with  the  truth  of  the  apostolic  churcfi, .  is  in  reality  no  pledge 
for  and  no  argument  in  behalf  of  such  identity,  because  the  unity  found, 
even  though  not  supposititious,  may  be  only  error  which  men  have  com- 
bined to  maintain,  as  in  the  case  of  Mahomedanism,  and  because  the 
antiquity  boasted,  may  be  only  the  antiquity  of  corruption,  as  seen  in 
the  heathen  rites  of  Bhuddism.  Weak,  however,  and  worthless  as  this  ar- 
ipiment  of  the  unity  and  antiquity  of  Romanism  may  be,  how  many  esa 
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trace  to  this  source,  their  secession  to  Popory ,  their  desertion  in  recent  time« 
of  the  principles  of  that  Protestantism  in  which  they  were  once  initiated. 
Did  it  never  occur  to  such  persons,  ere  the  fatal  step  in  their  religious 
profession  was  taken,  that  the  argument,  apparently  so  unanswerable,  of 
the  unity  and  antiquity  of  Romanism,  was  a  mei*e  assertion  of  the  iden^ 
tity  between  apostolic  aud  historical  Christianity,  but  that  in  this  argu: 
inent  there  was  wanting  the  only  link  of  connection  between  them  ; 
there  waa  kept  out  of  view,  the  only  condition  on  which  such  identity 
can  be  maintained,  and  a  consequent  obligation  can  be  preferred  to  emL 
brace  the  religious  doctrine  and  forms  of  antiquity  ?  Did  it  never  oc« 
cur  to  the  heedless  deserters  of  the  Protestant  standard,  that  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  historical  Chnstianity,  though  coming  up  to  view  under 
the  specious  and,  with  them,  time-honoured  name  of  Romanism,  can 
assert  no  claim  nor  obligation  on  conscience,  can  hold  out  no  more  ground 
for  their  reception  by  men,  than  the  silly  ravings  of  yesterday's  fool,  till 
a  principle  of  infallibility  has  been  clearly  proved  to  be  inherent  in  th^ 
Church,  and  this  because,  as  already  said,  historical  Christianity,  denuded 
of  infallibility,  is  not  the  truth,  but  only  the  sense,  the  conception,  the 
idea  of  the  truth  arrived  at  by  the  individual  mind?. 

We  have  thus  shewn  how  illogical  is  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Newman, 
that  developments  of  Christianity  wei*e  to  be  anticipated,  or  that  such 
asserted  developments  are  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  the 
mere  addition  of  human  reason  to  that  which — as  originally  declared  by 
infallible  or  divine  authority — is  unchangeable.  Unless  such  authority 
has  been  fairly  and  clearly  established  as  the  antecedent  principle,  de- 
velopment of  the  truth,  or  of  the  idea  created  by  the  trutli,  is  mere  as*, 
sumption, — assumption  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  designing  Church,  may 
nffonl  a  mighty  engine  to  uproot  the  faith  and  pervert  the  steps  of  the 
unwary  and  unthinking  ;  but  whose  missiles,  though  burled  with  every 
anathema  which  language  can  express,  will  fall  harmless  on  the  heads 
of  reasoning  men-^of  those  who  have  not  yet  cast  away  the  highest  and 
the  brightest  ornament  of  the  nature  given  them  by  the  Almighty,  the 
imperishable  right  of  the  soul  to  exercise  the  power  and  the  freedom  of 
thought 

There  is  anothef  feature  of  Tractarianism  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
pass  unnoticed,  although  it  does  not  strictly  lie  within  the  range  of  our 
present  argument — we  refer  to  the  dogma  of  Apostolic  Succession.  If  the 
one  foundation  of  Tractarianism  be,  development  of  apostolic  truth,  the 
other  18^  apostolic  succession.  By  apostolic  succession  is  here  meant,  a 
ministry  or  pastorate  in  the  Church,  tracing  its  descent  in  a  dear  un* 
broken  channel  up  to  the  first  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church,  viz.,  the 
twelve  Apostles.  Tractarians  strenuously  and  incessantly  urge  this  daim, 
as  one  peculiar  to  and  conferring  honour  on  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong.  But  this  claim  may  be  urged  in  a  two-fold  character,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  light  in  which  it  is  preferred,  may  assume  a  very  diffterent 
aspect  1st,  the  claim  of  apostolic  succession  may  be  preferred  bj  the 
ministers  of  a  Church  ii\  the  light  of  a  mere  historical  fact.  S<//y,  it  may 
be  urged  as  an  essential  and  indispensible  element  of  ministerial  success 
in  the  work  of  the  Church.     Now>  if  apostolic  succession  be  spoken  of 
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under  the  fint  aspect,  it  is  a  very  hannless  daim,  by  wbomnerer  pre- 
femdj  the  eoncession  of  which  may  senre  to  gratify  the  self-eomplaeHiey 
of  Churchmen,  hut  does  no  injury  to  the  pastors  or  memben  of  otbv 
churches,  who  may  not  be  dispcned,  in  the  same  sense  and  with  the  bom 
con6denee,  to  purii  their  claims  so  fiur  into  the  mists  of  antiqmty.    la 
this  light,  no  question  is  raised  as  to  the  form  of  Church  goTennnent 
deemed  essential,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  authority  whidi  apostolk 
iueoession  entitl^  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  Church  to  ezerdae  over  her 
members ;  neither  is  any  assertion  made,  as  to  the  power  of  the  waid 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  when  dispensed  by  the  paston  sad 
rulera  of  a  Church  possessing  apostolic  succession,  or  even  by  the  paston 
and  rulers  of  other  Churches  to  whom  the  claim  is  denied.     These  are 
all  questions  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  private  judgment  of  men,  in  inter- 
preting, for  their  own  guidance,  the  word  of  God.     But  it  is  not  in  this 
simple  light  that  apostolic  succesaon  is  viewed  by  Tractarians,  nor  is  the 
use  to  which  they  turn  it,  so  hannless  and  inofiensive.     By  them,  the 
claim  before  us  is  regarded  as  a  far  more  important  and  essential  matter 
than  as  a  mere  historical  iact.     It  is  an  element  decisive  alike  of  minis- 
terial character  and  of  nunisterial  success.     In  virtue  of  the  sucoesnon 
Jrom  the  Apostles  asserted  by  them,  they  uTfesn  authority  in  fadialf  of 
the  Church's  decuions,  simply  as  such,  which  gives  them  a  dahn  on  d» 
rec^tion  of  conscience,  and  which  supersedes  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  of  God  by  private  judgment.     They  assert  an  in^Uble  eooiieetioii 
between  the  ordinances  of  religion  dispensed  by  the  past<»i  of  thar 
Church,  and  the  salvation  of  their  heareni.     They  regard  the  saorsments 
duly  administered  by  the  priests  of  their  Church,  as  certain  means  of 
conveying  grace  to  the  soul,  and  as  imparting,  per  ce,  saving  efficacy. 
•Moreover,  so  essential,  in  their  estimation,  is  this  elemmit  of  wwiolic 
succession,  that  it  forms  the  one  constituent  mark  of  a  Scriptural  Chmth, 
alone  imparting  power  to  dispense  to  m^  the  word  and  ordinanees  of 
life;  and  divested  of  which,  in  its  outward  form  of  Episcopacy,  snd  ia 
its  inward  communication  of  something  unknown,  the  Church  so  cafled 
sinks  down  into  a  mere  lay  association,  without  ecclesiastical  chancier, 
without  spiritual  authority,  and  without  promise  of  the  divine  bieanag. 
8uah  is  the  apostolic  successioii  of  Tractananism,— of  others,  it  may  be 
who  would  scorn  the  tide.     But  apart  from  all  historical  questions  of 
'j&ct  to  which  this  subject  may  give  rise,  and  from  all  questumaiB  vefcr- 
'Once  to  the  scriptural  form  of  cSiureh  government,  which  conatituta  so 
large  an  element  in  the  controversy  connected  with  it,  there  ate  athsr 
iiimculties  interwoven  with  apostolic  succession,  as  above  iny|iiihifd. 
•which  render  the  reception  of  it  no  slight  tax  on  the  judgment.    Fbr, 
if  true,  it  overturns  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith,  as  laid  in  Uie 
Scriptures,  and  leaves  the  soul  without  the  possilnlity  of  enjoyingla^oKd 
ground  of  peace  and  hope.  *   ' 

We  assume,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  power  impartaS' WiBMto> 
lie  succession,  to  the  pastors  (bishops,  it  may  be,)  of  the  tnle  €haM»of 
transfusing  a  blessing  through  their  administration  of  ordiniaOBSi  ffM|f>irti 
especially  of  giving  saving  efficacy  to  the  sacraments,  is  tieMiar  hUfitfi 
by  the  corruption  of  the  Fwpel  channel,  nor  by  the  ttutiipilto  Vte 
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administering  priest.     Still  comes  the  important  question  to  the  recipient 
of  the  blessing* — Is  the  chain  through  which  alone  these  ordinances  and 
sacraments  can  possess  saving. viture,  perfect  and  entire?     This  is  no 
idle  question*  but  one  with  which  the  Christian  peace  and  mental  com. 
fort  of  every  true  member  of  the  Church  are  closely  linked.     If  grace  be 
in&Uibly  conimunicated  through  the  sacraments*  and  if  to  their  beoom. 
ing  means  whereby  this  grace  may  be  received^  the  sacraments  can  only 
be  administered  by  those  connected  by  unbroken  succession  with  the 
apostolic  fountain* — ^then  the  peace  and  comfort  of  my  soul  must  rest  on 
the  ground  I  have  for  being  assured  that  the  channel  of  communication 
is  pure-^he  succession  uninterrupted.     If  grace  can  be  received  in  any 
other  way  except  that  here  supposed*  of  course  apostolic  succession  then 
becomes  a  figment.     But  if  that  alone  be  the  channel  through  which 
saving  grace  can  flow*  then  it  must  be  undeniably  clear*  that  in  so  &r 
as  uncertainty  or  doubt  rests  on  the  evidence  whereby  the  succession  is 
proved*  Just  to  this  extent  the  ground  of  peace  and  comfort,  nay  even 
of  salvation  itself*  (if  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  be  needful  thereto^) 
is  swept  away  from  the  soul.     On  this  alUimportant  point*  mere  histo- 
rical evidence  can  yield  no  satisfaction  to  the  mind.     How  can  I  feel 
assured  that  fallible  history*  or  that  those  historians  who  profess  to  give 
a  narrative  of  the  unbroken  succession  of  the  pastorate,  speak  the  truth  ? 
If  history  does  not  record  the  truth*  then  my  belief  that  it  does  so*  or  in 
other  words*  my  belief  that  the  succession  is  perfect*  cannot  procure  grace 
for  me  through  the  medium  of  a  succession*  which  de  facto  is  impeifect. 
If  history  does  record  the  truth,  while  yet  no  more  satisfactory  evi* 
dence  is  given  of  it  to  the  mind  than  the  testimony  of  erring  men*  faith  and 
peace  are  thus  deprived  of  all  solid  foundation.    One  of  these  consequences 
would  seem  therefore  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  argument : 
First*  That  the  Church  must  be  infallible*  a  principle  which*  if  truo* 
secures  both  the  truth  of  the  apostolic  succession  as  a  /act,  and  the  re- 
quisite evidence  of  it*  viz.*  the  Church's  assertion  of  the  &ct :  or*  se- 
condly* that  the  spiritual  comfort  and  peace  of  every  Christian*  not  to 
say  the  salvation  of  every  sinner*  must  rest  on  the  fidelity  of  history  in 
recording  a  fact*  (the  chain  of  succession  in  the  Church*)  and  on  the  ca- 
pability of  the  individual  mind  to  judge  of  the  evidence  regarding  it. 
Now  both  these  alternatives  we  hold  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture.    If 
Tractarians*  and  the  advocates  generally  of  apostolic  succession*  are  to  be 
understood  as  making  the  latter  assertion*  then  they  contradict  those 
innumerable  passages  of  the  word  of  God*  where  the  ground  of  the  soul's 
peace  is  placed  in  no  relationship  to  any  &ct  of  history*  but  is  simply 
built  on  the  reality  and  sted&stness  of  its  faith  in  Christ.     If  they  rest 
on  the  former*  they  of  course  shew  that  the  principles  of  development* 
and  of  apostolic  succession*  have  a  conmion  origin ;  and  moreover  they 
assume  an  antecedent  principle  to  either*  that  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church.     As  a  concluding  remark  on  ^>ostolic  succession*  we  may  ob- 
serve* that  however  specious  the  argument  in  its  favour,  it  comes  down  at 
last  to  this  simple  issuey^-ls. there  any  other  element  between  the  soul 
and  a  saving  receptioifc  of  the  truth*  excqpt  that  of  the  secret  influ* 
ence  of  the  Spirit  ?    Or  in  another  form*— Qm  it  be  asserted  that  a  sin» 
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ner,  through  the  simple  use  of  his  Bible^  and  ^vith  no  other  leaching  than 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bestowed  in  answer  to  earnest  prayer^  may 
attain  saving  faith  and  grace  ?  If  this  assertion  be  denied^  how  are  so  many 
passages  of  Scripture  to  be  explained,  which^  at  least  to  private  judgmenti 
seem  to  muntain  the  contrary  1  If  this  assertion  be  conceded,  then  surely 
the  value  of  apostolic  succession  is  reduced  to  nothing.  The  language  of 
the  advocates  of  this  school,  that  tiiose  who  adhere  to  so  called  Churches, 
wanting  this  privilege^  are  to  be  given  over  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  Godf  appears  to  savour  more  of  theological  bombast  than  of  sober 
reason.  Analyse  the  formidable  expression, — imd  what  does  it  mean  ? 
I  St,  It  is  a  pedantic  mode  of  conveying  the  idea  held  in  common  by 
most,  if  not  by  all^  Christian  denominations,  except  Romanists,  that 
others,  who  in  many  points  of  doctrine  and  religious  forms  difEer  from 
themselves,  are  not  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation  ;  or,  ^cfly,  It  means 
that  those  to  whom,  in  Tractarian  language,  apostolic  succession  does  not 
belong,  can  be  saved  without  it.  If  so,  what  is  the  value  of  apostolic 
succession?  Can  it  convey  any  privilege  beyond  salvation?  or  can  it 
render  salvation  of  more  easy  attainment  than  the  terms  of  the  written 
word  ?  or,  Sdfy,  It  means  that  those  who  do  not  enjoy  this  privilege 
cannot  be  saved.  If  so,  then  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  carries 
with  it  the  objections  to  which  we  have  referred ;  and  its  advocates 
either  contradict  the  Word  of  God  by  holding  forth  no  better  foundation 
for  the  peace  and  hope  of  the  soul,  than  the  historical  evidence  afforded 
by  fallible  men  to  a  fact  (viz.,  the  unbroken  chain  of  the  succession  in 
the  Church) ;  or  else  they  identify  themselves  with  Rome  in  holding  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church's  infallibility.  Having  thus  brought  all  our  pre- 
vious  principles  down  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  one,  we  will  sub. 
ject  it  to  examination  in  anotl^sr  article,  which  of  course  opens  up  before 
us  the  entire  field  of  Popery. 

{To  be  continued, J 


The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  collected  hy  Nathan  tbb  Babtlonuv, 
Anno  Domini  cc.  Translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew  Tiwf, 
with  an  Introduction  to  the  Talmud.     Edinburgh,  R.  Young. 

This  curious  little  treatise  is  the  work  of  a  respectable  young  bibliqpole 
of  our  own  town — who  has  himself  made  great  proficiency  m  Hebrew 
literature — and  has  most  meritoriously  been  exerting  himself  to  awaken 
a  taste  for  Hebrew  learning  more  generally  among  the  community  than 
it  is  now  ascertained  to  exist. 

We  most  sincerely  wish  that  this  attempt  of  our  translator  and  pub- 
lisher  could  be  made  successful.  Indeed,  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  stni^, 
that  so  few  of  our  clergy,  who  are  professionally  m^g^  in  conndtiiig 
and  studying  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  should  yet  be  so  geDOally 
either  altogether  ignorant  of  the  original  language  in  which  ^Mca  in. 
valuable  books  are  written— or  possess  at  least  so  very  Blendor  H,  «• 
quamtance  with  its  peculiarities  and  idiom,  as  unfits  them  for  any  juit 
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"appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  force  of  the  original  documents.  The 
truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  at  the  period  when,  by  the  rules  of  the 
University,  the  young  aspiranl  after  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  is 
required  to  attend  the  Hebrew  class,  his  mind  is  so  taken  up  with  other 
things  demanding  more  immediate  attention — especially  with  the  com- 
position of  discourses,  and  with  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  rapid  compo. 
sition  for  public  display — that  he  has  little  time  or  inclination  for  a  study 
which  he  fancies  he  can  do  very  well  without — or,  at  least,  the  prose- 
cution of  which  he  may  safely  put  oif  till  a  more  convenient  season. 
And,  when  a  clergyman  finds  himself  settled  in  a  parish,  he  finds  also 
that  he  has  so  many  other  things  to  do,  and  becomes  involved  in  inte- 
rests and  habits  so  alien  to  literary  or  archaeological  pursuits,  that  there 
are  but  few  instances  in  which  the  deferred  task  is  resumed,  and  tlie 
sublime  compositions  of  David — the  pregnant  sayings  of  Solomon — the 
beautifully  simple  histories  of  the  Patriarchs — and  the  fervid  outpourings 
of  the  Prophets,  are  left  to  be  studied  only  in  these  translations  which 
have  made  their  language  and  sentiments  familiar  from  childhood. 

It  is  accordingly  a  fact,  that  among  the  cultivators  of  this  department 
of  literature,  there  will  be  found  at  least  as  many  persons  belonging  to  the 
secular  professions,  as  those  engaged  in  more  directly  sacred  functions* 
Indeed  we  have  repeatedly  been  made  aware  of  this  study  having  been 
taken  up  by  persons  whose  ordinary  pursuits  and  character  might  have 
seemed  the  least  akin  to  such  kinds  of  acquirement.  We  believe  that 
the  late  Marquis  ellesley  was  so  delighted  with  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, that  he  actually  began  the  study  of  Hebrew  after  he  had  com^ 
pleted  his  seventieth  year ;  and  we  know  of  a  celebrated  and  most  meri- 
torious professor  in  one  of  our  Universities,  whose  professional  pursuits 
might  seem  the  very  antipodes  to  such  a  study,  yet  who  is  daily  busy- 
ing himself  with  Hebrew  roots,  and  drawing  much  enjoyment  from  the 
success  with^ which  he  traces  their  tendencies  and  ramifications. 

To  all  such  persons,  but  more  especially  to  the  members  of  the  clerical 
profession,  who  possess  any  taste  for  Hebrew  literature,  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Young,  whoso  name  is  appended  to  this  little  work,  and  who  is 
at  once  the  translator,  the  printer,  and  the  publisher  of  the  treatise,  will 
be  most  acceptable  and  beneficial.  The  work  at  present  before  us  con- 
siste  of  two  parts — the  firet,  entitled  "  The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers ;"  and 
the  second,  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Talmud."  Mr.  Young  has  pub- 
lished several  other  treatises  of  a  similar  kind,  a  list  of  which  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume.  Of  the  two  parts,  however,  of 
which  tho  present  treatise  consists,  we  shall  first  present  our  readers  with 
the  translator's  own  account  of  the  second,  because  a  knowledge  of  it 
seenis  necessary  for  a  right  comprehension  of  the  purport  and  meaning 
of  the  second. 

**  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  the  few  learned 
Jews  who  survived  took  refuge  in  Galilee,  the  most  noi-thcra  province  of 
Palestine.  The  Roman  armies,  which  had  laid  waste  the  beautiful  house 
where  their  fathers  worshipped,  and  trampled  under  foot  their  civil  libertieEL 
could  not  extinguish  their  religious  principles;  and  perhaps  at  no  period  did 
the  Jewish  nation  cling  with  greater    tenacity  to  their  national  laith  than 
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daring  the  firat  century  after  the  destmction  of  thdr  mnch-loyed  Zkm.  U 
would  have  heen  well  nad  this  attachment  heen  to  the  pure  and  undc^led 
Teligion  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  hut  it  was  not  so.  It  b  true  thev  never 
ftfterwards  fell  into  the  sin  of  idolatry,  to  which  they  had  preriooaly  heen  so 
much  addicted,  hut  they  adopted  and  followed  a  course  which  led  to  the 
like  results — th^  made  void  the  law  of  God  b^  then-  traditiooa.  Even  m 
the  davs  of  our  »iviour  they  were  guilty  of  this  in  no  small  dc^gree,  hot  it 
was  met  their  dispersion  that  these  traditions  gained  an  almost  oniTem) 
supremacy.  The  Rabbins,  on  retiring  to  Galilee,  founded  schools  or  acade- 
mies at  Jabna,  Sephoris  or  Zipporah,  Lvdda,  and  more  particularly  at  Tibe- 
rias, a  town  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  of  that  name,  and  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Gospel  narratiTe.  Tiberias,  under  the  prudent  manage- 
ment of  Rabbi  Jehudah,  sumamed  H annasai  (the  prince),  and  Hakkodosh 
(the  holy),  gathered  to  itself  all  the  learned  Jews  who  remained  in  Paks- 
tine,  and  became  the  head-quarters  of  Judaism,  whence  issued  laws  and  au* 
thoritative  statements  relative  to  Jewish  doctrine  and  practice.  These  soon 
became  so  numerous  and  self-contradictory,  that  Jehudah  resolved  (a.d.  190) 
to  compile  and  digest  the  opinions  of  the  nrincipal  inbhies  into  one  coniplete 
body  of  lawR,  to  which  reference  should  oe  made  in  all  future  ages,  in  anv 
discussions  that  might  be  raised  relative  to  the  law  of  Moses.  This  woik 
he  entitled  ^  The  Alishna,'  or  the  repetition  of  the  law,  as  the  opinions  of 
about  190  rabbles  are  quoted  in  it.  The  reputation  of  Jehudah  and  his  col- 
leagues gained  for  it  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  throughout  everv  land 
where  the  Jews  are  scattered,  it  has  been^  and  still  is,  regarded  as  dirino. 
The  Kanutes  alone  have  rejected  its  authoritv,  but  they  have  ever  been 
few  in  number,  and  of  little  esteem  among  their  brethren ; — ^nay,  on  this 
very  account,  they  have  been  denoimced  as  neretics  and  deniersof  the  law. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  confident  anticipations  of  Jehudah,  in  the  course 
of  time  doubts  began  to  arise  regarding  the  meaning  d  aevenl  parts  of  the 
Mishna  itself^  ana  bo  varied  were  the  interpretations  attached  to  it,  that  about 
the  year  270  Rabbi  Jochanan  of  Jerusalem  compiled  from  various  authors  a 
commentary  on  it  To  this  commentary  he  gave  the  name  ^  Gentara,'  or 
completion,  because  by  it  the  text  of  the  Mimina  was  rendered  complete, 
and  its  difficulties  solved.  These  comments  annexed  to  the  text  of  the 
Mishna  form  the  work  generally  known  as  the  *  Jerusalem  Talmud.*  It 
has  been  twice  printed,  viz.  at  Venice,  without  a  date ;  at  Cracovia  in  16C9, 
both  in  folio,  and  now  very  scarce.  The  text  of  tlie  Misbiui  is  substantially 
Hebrew,  but  the  Gemara  is  in  Chaldee,  inclining  to  the  Syriac 

^^  The  Jews  residing  in  Babvlon  and  the  adjacent  nrovinces  having  founded 
schools  at  Sura,  Punaebita,  Machuza,  Peruz.  Shebnur^  &c.  that  they  might 
not  be  behind  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  followed  their  example  in  endea- 
vouring to  elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  Mishiui.  The  first  who  began  it 
waa  Rabbi  Ashe  about  the  year  427.  He  was  assisted  by  Rabbi  Abina,  or 
aa  he  is  sometimes  called,  Rabbina.  The  work,  which  ia  written  in  veiy 
corrupt  Chaldee,  (being  interspersed  with  numerous  Latin,  Gieek,  and  Per- 
sian words,)  was  Drought  to  a  close  about  the  year  600.  The  name  of  *  Ge- 
mara' was  also  applied  to  the  compilation  of  these  men,  and  when  united  to 
the  text  of  the  ^  Mishna'  it  forms  the  *  Babylonian  Talmud.'  This  work 
Is  much  more  voluminous  than  the  *  Jerusalem  Talmud,*  as  the  opinions  of 
upwards  of  600  rabbiea  are  quoted  or  referred  to  in  it.  If  k  so  lughlv 
esteemed  thfit  it  is  generally  denominated  '  The  Talmud/  by  way  of  cni- 
nence,  whereas  in  all  cases  m  which  the  other  Talmnd  is  referrod  to,  it  ii 
always  spoken  of  by  its  proper  name^  '  Tht  Jerusalem  Talmud.*  ** 

We  now  present  our  readers  with  the  Translator's  Preface  4o  the  fint 
part  of  his  work,  entitled  "  The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers  :"— 
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**  Among  the  uninspired  writings  of  the  Hebrews  there  are  few  which 
have  been  more  universally  admired  both  bv  Jews  and  Christians  than  tlic 
PiRKB  Aboth,  or  '  Chapters  of  the  Fathers,  It  is  composed  of  the  choice 
sayings  of  the  great  men  of  the  Jewish  church  who  flourished  between  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the  compilation  of  the  Mishna, 
A.D.  190.  Nathan  the  Babylonian  is  ssid  to  have  been  the  collector  of  the 
PlRKB  Aboth,  though,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ^  Talmud'  beinsf  men- 
tioned in  the  fifth  chapter,  in  the  sense  of  *'  Geinara^*  and  in  contradieitinc- 
tioa  to  the  '  Mishna,*  some  have  concluded  that  this  treatise  was  not  finished 
until  at  least  the  year  800,  as  the  *  Gemara'  itself  was  not  commenced  until 
A.D.  270.  There  is  another  work  entitled  *  Treatise  of  the  Fathers  by 
Rabbi  Nathan,*  which  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  Pirkb 
Aboth,  but  they  are  entirely  separate  works.  The  former  is  much  larger 
and  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  than  the  latter,  and  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  commentary  on  it  Wlule  the  Pirkb  Aboth  is  confined  to  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  and  their  successors,  the  other  extends  to  more  re- 
mote periods,  and  is  mixed  up  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  rather  fabu- 
lous matter.  The  Pjrkb  Aboth  forms  tlie  41st  treatise  in  order  of  the  Tal-' 
mud,  and  is  to  be  found  not  ouly  in  the  various  editions  of  that  work,  but 
also  in  innumerable  separate  reprints  with  and  without  commentaries  by 
Bartenora,  Maimonides,  Fa^ius,  l^usden,  Bezalel  ha  Lewi,  &c.  and  has  been 
translated  into  Arabic,  Jewish-German,  &c.  The  present  translation  has 
been  made  from  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  Talmud,  published  in  1644. 
There  are  several  various  readings  in  the  different  copies,  but  none  of  mate- 
rial importance. 

'  "  It  was  originally  proposed  to  affix  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  hut 
as  these  have  increased  to  such  an  amount  that  they  would  extend  the  work 
fourfold,  and  as  many  could  not  be  properly  understood  without  the  origi- 
nal text  being  given,  they  have  been  omitted  for  the  present.  As  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  original  Hebrew  may  yet  be  printed,  an  opportunity  will 
then  be  afforded  for  their  insertion,  together  with  a  Biographical  History  of 
the  various  Rabbins  whose  sentiments  are  recorded  in  the  present  woriiL 

^  The  translator,  ^not  being  aware  of  any  work  in  the  English  language 
containing  an  accurate  account  of  the  Talmud,  has  drawn  up  alist  of  its  vari- 
ous editions,  parts,  treatises,  chapters,  &c.,  which  it  is  ho^sd  will  be  found' 
useful  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  that  singular 
relict  of  antiquity." 

From  these  quotations^  then,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
''  Ethics  of  the  Fathers"  forms  part  of  the  Talmud^  or  great  collection  of 
Jewish  traditions  and  farms — and  that  its  purpose  or  object  is  to  record 
the  remarkable  sayings  of  the  great  men  of  the  Jewish  churchy  who  flou- 
rished between  the  return  firom  the  Babylonian  Captivity  and  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Mishna^  a.d.  190. 

Now,  if  we  could  fiuicy  ourselves  to  meet  in  any  of  our  solitary  wan- 
derings among  the  hills,  with  any  one  of  the  persons  whose  sayings  are 
recorded  in  this  treatise — after  studying  attentively,  as  we  should  natu. 
ndly  be  supposed  first  of  all  to  do,  the  Abrahamic  cast  of  his  resuscitated 
fbitures  and  bearing— -our  next  curiosity  would  be  to  find  out  what  was 
the  style  of  thought,  or  modes  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  that  might  be 
expected  to  belong  to  a  person  of  that  era,  and  of  the  kind  of  mental 
training  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  Of  course,  he  must  be  sup. 
nosed  ignorant  or  negligent  of  all  that  kind  of  learning  which  we  &mi- 
liarly  designate  as  classical,  as  well  as  of  the  idioms  and  style  of  think- 
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tug  of  moi«  mockrn  timet — ^his  whole  mind  and  habits  of  reflection  htTe 
been  ibrmed  by  mcdHatton  on  the  Jewish  law«  and  on  the  traditions  and 
sajings  of  such  of  his  predeeesson  as  had  deroted  themselves  to  the  ex- 
planation or  enlargement  of  its  peculiarities — ^he  would  probably  be  a 
great  dealer  in  apophthegmsj  or  short  pithy  sayings,  couched  in  laaguaga 
MgUFBtive  or  symbolical — and,  on  these  comprehensive  maadmsj  he  would 
probably  set  a  value,  not  altogether  undeeenred  by  thmr  intrinsic  value, 
yet  somewhat  amusing  to  us,  who  had  been  accustomed  from  our  chiid- 
hood  to  modes  of  thought  and  of  expression,  more  simple  in  themselves, 
and  less  related  to  an  exclusive  and  peculiarly  constituted  formula. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  such  colloquy,  as  exhibited  in  the 
two  opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Young's  translation : — 

CHAPTER  I. 

^^  1.  M08E8  received  the  law  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to  Joshna,  and 
Joshua  to  the  eldci-a,  and  the  elden  to  the  prophets,  and  the  pro|diet8  deli- 
vered it  to  the  men  of  the  great  Sym^gogne.  They  said  three  thiiMiis:  ^  Be 
deliberate  in  judgment;  train  up  many  disciples;  and  make  a  nnoe  lor 
the  law/ 

''^  2.  Simon  the  just,  was  of  the  remnant  of  the  great  Synagogue.  He  used 
to  ssT,  On  three  things  the  worid  standeth,— on  the  law,  and  en  the  asrvice 
[of  God],  and  on  gratitude  for  kindneae. 

*^  3.  Antioonous  of  Socho,  received  [the  oral  law]  from  Simon  the  josl. 
He  used  to  say,  Be  not  like  the  servants  who  serve  their  master  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  a  reward  ;  hot  be  like  the  servants  who  serve  dieir  mas* 
ter  without  the  view  of  receiving  a  reward ;  and  let  the  fear  of  Heaven  be 
upon  you. 

^^  4.  JosK  Bbn  Jobzer,  a  man  of  Tseredah,  and  Jose  Bur  JooBAKAir,  a 
man  of  Jerusalem,  received  [the  oral  law]  from  them.  Jose  Ben  Josser 
^aid,  Lei  thy  house  be  a  house  of  assembly  for  the  wise  men ;  and  dost  thy- 
self with  the  dust  of  their  feet ;  and  drink  their  words  in  thintoesi. 

^'  5.  Jose  Ben  Jochanan,  a  man  of  Jerusalem,  said.  Let  thy  hovse  be 
wide  open ;  and  let  the  poor  be  [as]  the  children  of  thy  house ;  and  be  not 
prone  to  discourse  with  women  (with  his  own  wife,  they  say,  much  leas  his 
neighbour  8  wife) ;  hence  the  wise  men  say,  Eveiy  time  that  a  man  eoo- 
verses  much  with  women  he  bringeth  evil  on  himself,  and  ceases  from 
[studying]  the  words  of  the  law,  and  at  last  he  will  inherit  Gehenna. 

^^  6.  Joshua  Ben  PeREoniAii,  and  Natai  the^rbelita,  received  it  from 
them.  Joshua  Ben  Perechiah  said,  Obtain  for  thyself  a  master,  and  ac^uiie 
for  thyself  a  companion,  and  judce  oil  men  favourably. 

**  7.  Natai  the  Abelite  said,  Withdraw  far  from  an  evil  neighbour,  and 
keep  not  company  with  the  wicked,  and  despair  not  of  [their]  punisb- 
ment. 

^  8.  JruAR  Ben  Tabai,  and  Simon  Ben  Suatacb,  received  it  from 
them.  Judah  Ben  Tabai  said.  Make  not  thvself  as  the  arnngen  of  the 
decisions,  and  when  the  parties  are  standing  before  thee  in  judgmenti  let 
them  be  in  thine  eyes  as  wicked,  but  when  they  have  departed  fnmi  ht^on 
thee,  let  them  be  in  thine  eyes  as  innocent,  when  they  nave  acqniesoed  in 
the  judgment. 

^  9.  Simon  Ben  Shatach  said.  Be  extremely  carofhl  In  examining  wit- 
nesses, and  be  cautious  in  thy  words,  lest  they  should  learn  to  He. 

*'*•  10.  Shbhaiah  and  Abtalvon  received  it  from  them.  Shemaiah  ssad, 
Love  thy  occupation  and  hate  dominion,  and  make  not  thyself  known  to  the 
Tulers. 
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'  ^  11.  Abtialvon  «ud,  Wise  men,  be  cantious  in  your  words,  lest  ye  be 
doomed  to  exile,  and  cairied  captive  to  a  place  of  unwholesome  waters,  and 
the  disciples  who  follow  you  shonld  drink  of  them  and  die,  and  it  happen 
that  the  Name  of  Heaven  be  profaned. 

^12.  HiLLBL  and  Shammai  received  it  of  them.  Hillel  said.  Be  of  the 
di^lples  of  Aaron,  who  loved  peace  and  pursned  peace ;  loving  mankind  and 
drawing  them  to  the  law. 

*'  13.  He  used  to  say.  He  who  extends  [hisl  name  destroys  his  name  ;  he 
who  does  not  increase  t^  knowledge!  shall  be  cutoff;  and  he  who  does 
not  teach  fthe  law]  is  worthy  of  death ;  and  he  who  serves  himself  with  a 
crown  shall  be  consumed. 

"14.  lie  need  to  say.  If  I  am  not  for  myself  who  [will  be]  for  me  ?  and 
when  1  am  for  myself  what  am  I  ?  and  if  not  now  when  shall  I  i 

*'  15.  Shammai  said.  Let  thy  [study  of  the]  law  be  fixed ;  say  little  and 
do  much ;  and  receive  all  men  with  a  fitmk  countenance. 

"16.  Rabban  Gamaliel  said,  Obtain  for  thyself  an  instructor  and  thus 
cease  from  doubt ;  and  accustom  not  thyself  to  tithe  by  conjecture. 

"  17.  Simon  his  son  said,  All  my  days  1  have  been  brought  up  among 
wise  men^  and  have  not  found  a  better  thing  for  the  body  than  silence  ; 
neiUier  is  study  the  principal,  but  the  practice  thereof,  and  every  one  who 
is  profuse  of  words  causeth  sin. 

"  18.  Rabbi  Simon  Ben  Gamaliel  said.  On  three  things  the  world 
standeth, — on  justice,  and  on  truth,  and  on  peace  ;  as  it  is  said,  ^  Execute 
the  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in  your  gates,'  [Zech.  viii.  16]." 

CHAPTER  IJ. 

"  1.  Rabbi  said,  Which  is  the  right  path  that  man  should  choose  for  him* 
self?  Every  one  which  is  an  ornament  to  her  votary,  and  which  bringeth 
honour  fh)m  men ;  and  be  as  careful  of  a  li^ht  precept  as  of  a  heavy  one, 
because  thou  knowest  not  the  due  reward  of  [keeping  all]  the  precepts,  and 
bakmce  the  loss  [occasioned  by  not  observing  a]  precept  against  the  reward 
[of  observing]  it,  and  the  reward  of  transgression  against  the  loss  [occasioned 
by]  it.  Thmk  on  three  things,  and  thou  wilt  not  enter  into  the  ways  of 
transgression.  Know  what  is  above  thee — a  seeing  eye,  and  a  hearing  ear, 
and  all  thy  actions  written  in  the  book. 

*^  2.  Rabban  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  R.  Judah  Hanasai,  said,  The  study  of 
the  law  along  with  the  business  of  the  world  is  becoming ;  as  the  pix>dlict  of 
these  two  is  the  forgetfulness  of  sin  ;  and  all  [study  of  the]  law  which  has 
not  practice  with  it  is  useless,  and  the  occasion  of  sin ;  and  all  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  congregation,  ought  to  act  with  them  for  the  sako  of  God  ; 
then  will  the  worth  of  their  fathers  sustain  them,  and  their  righteousness 
shall  stand  for  ever.  And  1  [promise]  to  you  from  above  a  great  reward,  as 
if  ye  had  done  them. 

"  3.  Be  cautious  of  [trusting]  princes,  who  are  not  associates  with  any 
one  but  for  their  own  interest ;  wno  appear  as  friends  when  they  are  useful, 
but  will  not  stand  by  a  man  in  the  time  of  his  need. 

*^  4.  He  used  to  say,  Execute  his  will  as  [if  it  were]  thy  will,  in  order 
that  he  may  execute  thy  will  as  [if  it  were]  his  will ;  abolish  thy  will  for 
the  sake  of  his  will,  that  he  may  abolish  the  will  of  others  for  thy  will. 
HiLLBii  said.  Separate  not  from  the  congregation  [of  the  saints] ;  and  trust 
not  in  thyself  until  the  day  of  thy  death ;  and  judge  not  thy  neighbour  until 
thou  .come  into  his  situation;  neither  say  anything  which  is  not  possible  to 
be  understood  that  at  last  may  be  understood ;  and  say  not,  When  1  shidl 
be  at  leisure  I  shall  repent,  lest  thou  shouldst  not  have  leisure. 

^"^  6.  Ho  used  to  say,  There  is  no  uncultivated  person  fearful  of  sin,  neither' 
is  there  any  rustic  merciful,  nor  any  base  one  [truly]  learned,  nor  any  pas-> 
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flidoate  one  a  feaeher,  nor  atiy  who  are  mnch  engaged  in  bminei  wise,  Imt 
in  tiiie  i^ca  where  there  are  no  men,  endearonr  thou  to  be  a  man. 

''6.  H^  having  also  seen  a  nknll  which  floated  on  the  fiwe  of  the  waten 
eaSd  to  it,  Because  thou  didst  cauee  [others]  to  float,  hare  they  floated  thee ! 
add  at  last  they  who  caused  thee  to  float  shall  be  floated  themaelTei. 

*'  7.  He  use^  to  say,  He  who  multiplies  flesh  multi^liea  veimm ;  he  who 
multiplies  riches  multiplies  cares ;  he  who  mulrinlies  wiTea  multiplieB  witch* 
cnft ;  he  who  multiplies  lemale-tonranta  multiplies  lewdness ;  he  who  mol- 
tl|»lie8  men-servants  multiplies  robbei^ ;  fbat]  he  who  multiplies  instnie- 
tion multiplies  life;  he  who  multiphes  fhis  study  at]  college  mult^lks 
iHsdom ;  he  who  multiplies  counsel  maltiplies  discernment ;  he  who  malti- 
plies  justice  multiplies  peace ;  he' who  acquires  a  good  name  acquires  it  for 
nimself ;  he  who  acquires  [the  knowledge  of]  the  worda  of  the  law  acquires 
for  himself  the  life  of  tile  world  to  come. 

**  8.  Rabban  Jochanan  Bbk  Zaochat  received  it  from  Hillel  and  Sfaam> 
mai.  He  used  to  say,  If  thou  hast  studied  the  law  much  do  not  pride  thy- 
self, for  thou  was  created  for  that  alone.  Five  disciples  were  rstudyiBg 
under!  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Zachai,  and  thev  are  these — Rabid  Ekma 
Ben  Hyrcanus,  Rabbi  Joshua  Ben  Chananya,  Rabbi  Jose  the  priest,  RaUa 
Simon  Ben  Nathanael,  and  Rabbi  Eleazer  Ben  Arach.  He  uaed  [thus]  to 
recount  their  praise :  Rabbi  Eleazer  Ben  Hyrcanus  is  [as]  a  plastered  pit 
which  loseth  not  a  drop.  Rabbi  Joshua,  happy  are  those  who  beigat  him. 
Rabbi  Jose  is  a  saint.  Rabbi  Simon  Ben  Nathanael  ieaieth  ain ;  and  RaUa 
Eleazer  Ben  Arach. is  as  a  mighty  spring.  He  used  to  say.  If  all  tha  win 
men  of  Israel  were  in  the  one  scale  of  the  balance,  and  Rabbi  Eleazer  Ben 
Hyrcanus  in  the  other,  he  would  overbalance  them  all.  Aha  Saul  sud  in 
his  name.  If  all  the  vise  men  of  Israel  were  in  the  one  scale  of  the  balance, 
and  Rabbi  Eleazer  Ben  Hyrcanus  also  with  them,  and  Rabbi  Eleazer  Beo 
Arach  in  the  other,  he  would  overbalance  them  all.  He  said  to  them,  Go 
forth  and  consider  which  is  the  good  path  that  man  should  adhere  to. 
Rabbi  Eleazer  answered,  A  good  eye.  Habbi  Joshua  said,  A  good  cobi- 
nanion.  Rabbi  Jose  said,  A  good  noghbour.  Rabbi  Simon  said.  He  wlw 
foresees  the  consequences  [of  any  thing].  Rabbi  Eleazer  said,  A  good  hesit 
He  said  to  them,  I  prefer  the  words  of  Eleazer  Ben  Aiaeh,  ^soaoae  hit 
words  include  yours. 

^^  9.  He  said  [again]  to  them.  Go  forth  and  consider  which  is  the  evil 
way  that  man  should  sliun.  Rabbi  Eleazer  answered,  An  evil  eye.  Rabfai 
Joshua  said.  An  evil  companion.  Rabbi  Jose  said.  An  evii  neisfaboar. 
Rabbi  Simon  said,  He  who  borroweth  and  paveth  not,  [for^  one  who  bor- 
xoweth  from  man,  is  as  one  who  borroweth  trom  the  C^nnipiesent  One^  ai 
it  is  said^  '  The  wicked  borroweth  and  payeth  not  aaain,  but  the  ^ghtaooi 
ahoweth  kindness  and  giveth.*  Rabbi  Eleazer  said,  An  evil  heart.  He 
said  to  them,  1  prefer  the  words  of  Rabbi  Eleazer  Ben  Arach,  becaaae  hit 
worda  include  your^. 

"  10.  They  aaid  three  thinga:  Rabbi  Eleazer  said.  Let  the  honour  of  thy 
companion  be  as  dear  to  thee  aa  thine  own,  and  be  not  easily  moved  to 
anger,  and  repent  one  day  before  thy  death,  and  warm  thyself  by  the 
fire  of  the  wise  men,  but  be  aaiefiil  that  their  five  doth  not .  bom  thee,  Ibr 
their  bite  is  [as]  the  bite  of  a  fox,  and  their  sting  [as]  the  ating  of  a  aeor- 
-'^-  ^  and  their  bum  [aa]  the  bum  of  a  fiery  aerpent,  and  all  theur  wotda  ai 


11.  Rabbi  Josbua  said.  An  evil  eye,  an  evil  imannation,  and  1 
the  creatures  [of  Ood]  take  away  man  from  the  world. 

'*  12.  Rabbi  Josa  said,  Let  thv  companion'a  property  be  mi  dear  ta  thsa 
aa  thine  own,  and  prepare  thyself  to  atndy  the  law,  which  ia  not  tliiae  b^ 
inheritance,  and  let  i^  thine  actiona  be  to  [the  gloiy  of]  €M. 
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"^  13.  Rabbi  Simou  «ud»  Be  caieful  in  xeading  n»7  ['  H«ar,  O  InaeV 
l>etit.  vL  ^,  and  in  prayer;  and  when  thou  arl  pmying  nuike'  not  th^ 
prayer  as  fixed,  but  [aa  entreatinff^  mendes  and  compasrions  before  the 
Oomipreaent  One ;  as  it  is  said,  ^  For  he  is  a  God  memfiil  and  ffiaciouiBy. 
dow  to  anger,  and  of  gpieat  kindness,  and  repenteth  of  the  evil,'  [Joel  ii.  18], 
and  be  not  wicked  against  thy  conscience. 

"14.  Rabbi  Ei<eazbr  said.  Be  quick  to  study  the  law,  and  know  what 
thou  should  return  fin  answer]  to  the  Epicurean,  and  Imow  before  whono, 
thou  art  labouring,  that  the  master  who  employed  thee  is  faithful,  who  will 
pav  thee  the  reward  of  thy  labour. 

"15.  Rabbi  Tarphon  said.  The  day  is  short,  and  tiie  work  is  great,  but 
the  labourers  are  slothful,  though  the  reward  be  great,  and  the  Jnaster  of 
the  house  pressing. 

**  16,  He  used  to  say,  it  is  not  [incumbent]  on  thee  to  finish  the  work, 
neither  are  thou  to  cease  from  it.  If  thou  hast  studied  the  law  much,  tfaera 
shall  be  given  to  thee  a  great  reward,  for  the  master  who  employed  thee  is 
faithful  to  pa^  the  reward  of  thy  labour;  but  know,  that  the  payment  of 
^e  reward  ot  the  righteous  is  in  a  future  state.'* 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  in  the  condensed  sayings  of  the  wise — the 
proverbs  or  apophthegnns — which  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  popular 
works  of  all  languages — there  is  oden  a  great  fund  of  wisdom  and  of 
healthful  mentol  amusement,  on  which  the  most  enlightened  may 
meditate  with  much  profit  and  gratification.  Plato,  the  Great  Mas* 
ter  of  Philosophy  and  Eloquenoe,  was  so  food  of  a  little  work  of  this 
sort>  written  by  Sophron,  that  he  kept  it  oonstantly  beside  him>  and 
died  with  it  under  his  pillow.     So  at  least  says  the  history. 

We  are  scarcely  prepared  to  say  that  the  "  Ethics  of  the  Fathers" 
is  entitled  altogether  to  such  an  honour^  even  firom  persons  less  gifled  or 
less  distinguished  than  the  great  oracle  of  Grecian  science  and  style^-* 
yet  these  Ethics  are  not  unworthy  of  a  careful  and  candid  perusal— -and, 
we  hmpe,  the  publication  of  them,  in  the  present  unGDCombered  Cormi 
may  be  so  successful  as  to  induce  Mr.  Young  to  give  them,  by.and-bye, 
with  all  the  advantage  of  the  learned  notes  and  illustrative  biographies 
to  which,  as  will  have  been  observed,  he  has  specially  alluded  in  on^ 
of  the  prefaces  which  we  have  now  quoted. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Leitert  io  the  Right  Eev.  John  Hugbe§^  Roman  Ca&^Uc  biahop^New  York, 
In  Three  Series.  To  which  are  added,  the  Decline  of  Popery  and  He 
Causes ;  and  Difierences  between  Popery  and  Protestantism,  by  Km- 
WAN.  Edinburgh,  Johnstone  and  Hnnter:  Rpbert  Theobald,  Lon- 
don, 1861. 

This  is  a  timely  production.  If  Popery  be  taking  advantage  of  the  press, 
and  scoidiiiff  forth  its  shoals  of  publications,  ton  a  pemoy  pamphlet  to  a 
twenty  shilling  volume,  we  axe  riad  to  see  that  Protestantism  is  not  behind 
hand,  either  in  the  number  or  tne  streiigth  of  its  publications.  The  tima 
was  whni  Popeiy  despised  the  pren.  It  was  too  proud  to  make,  nee  vX  it^' 
either  for  the  propegntion  or.  the  defence  of  its  soul-destroying  creed*;  but 
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its  crest  is  a  little  humbler  than  it  was.  It  instinctively  ivels  that  iti  n. 
cient  secarity  is  tottering  to  its  &11,  and  it  catches  at  means  of  support, 
whicli,  in  days  gone  b^,  it  treated  with  scorn.  The  woik  before  ns  bsnca- 
tire  park  of  controvemid  artillery  in  itself.  It  leaves  no  topic  untouched.  It 
scourges — ridicules — ^lectures — coniounda— overwhelms  its  antagonist  bj 
turns,  and  leaves  him,  at  last,  nving  un  the  ghost.  It  b  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters to  the  Romish  bishop  of  New  Yoric,  by  an  individual,  who  was  hinudf 
a  Romanist,  and  therefore  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tbe^stem  he  exposes. 
These  letters,  when  published  in  America,  produced  a  great  sensation,  sod 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  well  received  in  this  country  at  the  present 


They  are  totally  free  from  sectarianism  of  anv  1 

end  occupy  the  broad  platform  of  our  common  Protestantism.  M^ioever 
wants  a  manual  on  the  subject  of  the  Popish  controveisy,  let  him  ask  for 
"  Kirwan  8  Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes." 


The  Valley  ofDeei§ion^  or  Divine  Teachinye  in  a  Boardiny  School.  By  Mis. 
H.  C.  Kmoht.  a  True  Narrative.  Edinburgh,  Johnstone  &  Hunter, 
J85L 

A  TorcH  iNO  little  narrative  of  experimental  religion.  The  tale  is  simply,  but 
elegantly  told,  and  is  caknlated,  by  ita  impressive  details,  to  be  exceedingiv 
useful  to  the  young  of  the  dass  to  which  tne  subjects  of  the  story  belonged. 
It  is  a  matter  of  most  nainfol  regret,  iluA  so  few  of  onr  boaidinft  schools  fiw 
YOung  ladies  are  conducted  on  really  Christian  principlea.  Religiai  is  vir- 
tually excluded,  although  scrupulously  professed,  and  refined  tr^Bingis  that 
whicn  takes  the  place  of  a  really  Christian  education.  They  come  forth  into 
the  world,  gay  and  gigging  mioses;  either  indifferent  to  vital  religion,  or  posi- 
tively inimical  to  it.  They  live  and  die  so — and,  what  is  more,  they  exer- 
cise the  influence  of  their  sex  and  their  position  to  the  prejudice  of  the  troth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  little  book  before  ua  briuffs  this  but  too  distresstngly 
out,  in  the  case,  at  least,  of  one  of  its  subjects.  The  other  two,  at  first  op- 
posed to  evangelical  truth,  were,  by  the  mighty  working  of  God's  Spirit, 
Drought  savingly  under  its  divine  influence,  and  became  signal  monuments 
of  converting  and  sanctifying  grace.  On  concluding  the  perusal  of  this  afiect- 
ing  memoir,  we  are  involuntarily  induced  to  exclum,  *•*•  What  hath  the  Lord 
wrought  !'*  and  it  is  one  which  parents,  teachers,  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  conversiou  and  salvation  of  precious  souls,  ought  to  circulate  as  widely 
as  possible. 


Counsels  to  Christian  Parents  regardiny  the  Education  of  their  CkiUren, 
Prepni-cd  by  a  Committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chuich.  Glasow, 
8.  &  T.  Dunn,  14,  Prince's  Square,  10.51. 

A  VERY  seasonable  address.  What  could  be  more  im]X)rtant  to  the  Chunh 
and  society,  than  the  subject  of  which  it  treats!  The  child  is  father  of  the 
man.  VVe  reap  in  manhood  the  seed  that  is  sown  in  youth.  .  In  this  utili- 
tarian age,  the  godly  up- bringing  of  the  young  is  greatly  n<^ected-Hiot  as 
in  former  times,  when  there  was  a  church  in  every  house,  and  every  familv 
w*as  a  Sabbath  school.  Even  professedly  Christian  parents  need  to  be  botL 
taught  and  admonished  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  their  childivn,  and 
we  know  no  better  counsellor  than  the  little  volume  Inifora  us.  We  sup- 
pose it  is  entirely  the  production  of  I>r.  King,  who  was  appofaitetl  Convener 
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of  the  Syno<rs  Comnuttee  on  this  subject ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat 
he  has  executed  his  tasic  with  singular  ability  and  success.  It  is  simple, 
earnest,  affectionate^  and  complete— entering  into  detail  when  needful,  and 
omitting  nothing.  It  is  truly  admirable,  and  might  be  circulated  among 
every  denomination  of  professing  Christians  with  the  moat  advantageous  re- 
sults. 1 1  is  not  an  address  for  the  parents  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
alone,  but  of  every  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 


Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Hon,  Fictor  Alexander^  Maeter  of 
Kinnaird, — Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Inchture,  on  Sabbath,  Nov. 
2, 1851.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Adamson  Honet.      Frederick  Shaw,  Dundee. 

This  is  an  impressive  and  touching  memorial  of  one  who,  though  youne, 
appears  to  have  possessed  many  claims  upon  the  interest  and  affections  of  all 
wno  knew  him.  His  position  and  talents,  so  full  of  promise,  and  his  gentle 
and  generous  nature,  which  had  endeared  him  to  the  neighbourhood,  would 
seem  to  have  made  his  loss  one  in  which  all  were  concerned,  and  for  which 
all  mourned.  Mr.  Honey  very  properly,  therefore,  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  enforce  upon  his  hearers  the  affecting  lesson  of  their  mortality  ; 
and  this  he  does  with  a  solemn  earnestness  and  pathos  well  fitted  to  touch 
every  heart.  We  give  the  following  sketch  of  the  youthful  subject  of  the 
discourse  :— • 

*^  There  are  deaths  which,  by  reason  of  peculiar  circumstances,  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  deeper  and  more  abiding,  a  larger  and  more  lasting  impres- 
sion than  others.  Such  is  that  most  deeply  affecting  and  solemnising  one 
which  we  have  all  recently  so  deeply  deplored,  and  which  we  are  all  still 
so  sincerely  mourning ;  and  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  solaces 
whereby  it  has  been  accompanied,  has  not  only  shot  a  pang  of  intensest 
sorrow  into  the  hearts  of  the  noble  and  devotedly  attached  circle  amon^ 
whom  the  loved  one  breathed  his  last,  but  saddened  our  neighbourhood,  ana 
cast  a  gloom  over  our  country-side,  and  grieved  most  truly  friends  in  other 
'  lands,  and  auickened  and  moved  the  senwnlities  and  sympathies  of  many, 
both  fax  and  near. 

''  How  sliall  we  speak  of  the  brilliant  yet  pensive  eye  of  the  noble  child, 
whose  gentle  yet  manly  bearing  it  will  be  difiieult  for  any  of  us  ever  to  for- 
get ?  whose  amiabilities,  associated  with  his  other  distinguishing  character- 
istics, indicated,  had  God  spared  him,  a  high  and  elevated  career,  alike  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  wishes  uid  in  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  those 
most  interested  in  his  progress  and  his  prospects;  and  who  might  have  been 
warranted  in  expecting,  that,  had  God  afforded  time  and  opportunity  for 
fiirtlier  development,  he  would  not  only  have  further  vindicated  his  claim 
to  the  high  honours  to  which  he  had  b^n  horn,  but  have  further  evinced 
his  title  also  to  those  still  nobler,  which  are  infused  into  the  soul  by  grace, 
and  gather  around  the  life  the  truest  tribute  of  rank  and  of  regard,  in  an 
acknowledged  Christian  '^  walk  and  conversation,^  redolent  with  the  firuitS' 
of  Christian  energy  and  enterprise. 

^  How  shall  we  speak  of  his  many  amiabilities,  his  filial  and  brotherly 
attachment,  his  kindliness  of  disposition,  which  attracted  the  regard  of  tlie 
entire  household  as  well  as  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  those  thousand  other 
nameless  graces,  calculated  to  endear  him  to  us  all,  and  to  embalm  him  in 
onr  memories  ?  How  shall  we  speak  of  his  fear  of  God,  his  lore  of  truth, 
his  longing  after  good,  his  anxiety  about  praver,  his  interest  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  his  patience  under  sufiering,  the  imploriog  attitude  in  which  he  left 
our  world  r  all  as  so  many  proofr  that  the  Spirit  had  been  very  early  at 
work  with  him,  qoiqkening,  and  matming,  and  ripening  him,  for  an  earlx 
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translation  to  the  joys  and  ^ries  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ?  How  ahall  wt 
speak  ? — ^Why,  we  feel  our  sensihilhies  too  strong  for  utterance ;  and  all 
we  can  do  is,  to  poor  forth  our  sympathies  and  our  prayers  with  those,  and 
on  hehalf  of  those,  who  this  day^  most  of  all,  mourn  the  noble  youth  cut 
down  and  laid  low,  like  some  goodly  plant  when  giTing  promise  of  a  gor- 
geous growth,  -or  some  beauteous  and  mir  proportioned  column  broken  orcr 
almost  at  the  base,  but  not  mined  like  either — ^rather  wafted  away  to  abet- 
ter and  brighter  inheritance,  and  to  nobler  and  more  exalted  hoDOon,  than 
any  this  world  can  bestow." 


SAPPHO  TO  THE  SEA. 

I. 
Dark  Sea  1  hast  thou  no  voice  wherewith  to  tell  . 
My  burning  soul  the  secret  it  would  know  ? 
•In  trembling  hope,  in  doubting,  anxious  fear. 
Unanswered  to  tny  bosom  must  I  go. 

II. 
In  days  gone  by,  when  in  the  golden  light 
Thy  sparkling  waves  came  bounding  to  the  shore, 
They  found  ten  thousand  tongues  to  charm  mine  cs 
And  harmonies  sublime  dwelt  in  their  mighty  roar. 

in. 

Then  thou  did'st  seem  my  heart's  femillar  friend. 
And  much  I  loved  to  Iook  on  thy  fiiir  fiice, — 
To  watch  its  changing  aspects,  and  to  dream 
I  there  my  future  destiny  might  trace. 

IV. 

But  now,  as  on  thy  solemn  brow  I  gase. 
Nor  warning  frown  nor  welcoming  smile  I  see ; 
I  hear  no  murmur  would  repel  my  hope. 
Nor  friendly  tone  that  bids  me  troat  in  thee. 

V. 

Myeterious,  dark,  and  silent  now  thou  ly'st^ 
A  sealed-up  book, — an  undecyphered  page ; 
Whose  mystic  meaning  holds  my  endless  doom, 
Eternal  rest,  or  ceaseless  war  to  wage  1 

VI. 

Oh !  shall  I  find  indeed  oblivion*s  peace. 
Within  the  kuidly  shelter  of  thy  breast  ? 
Shall  haunting  dreams,  and  passionate  deaireay 
Be  by  thy  spells  for  ever  stilled  to  rest  ? 

VIL 
Have  thy  cold  waves  in  truth  the  power  to  cool 
The  scordiing  fires  of  this  tumultuous  heart-^ 
To  quench  me  torments  of  its  rasing  tliixst. 
And  lave  the  venom  fnm  its  taakling  dart? 
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VIII. 

I  question,  but  thou  answerest  not  I  Oh  thou 
To  whom  in  vain  I  ne*er  addressed  a  prayer — 
Miehty  Apollo,  grant'to  me  some  sign, 
Wnich  may  the  secret  of  my  iatc  declare, 

IX. 

My  lyre  upon  thine  altar  here  I  lay, 
A  Totive  ofiering  meet  for  thee  alone ; 
Thy  gift  it  was,  and  thine  the  Idndling  fire 
That  struck  to  glowing  verse  its  magic  tone. 

X. 

Oh  guard  it  sdll  thine  own ;  let  no  weak  hand 
Profane  the  charmed  chords  that  hymnM  thy  praise ; 
And  on  the  stream  of  time  to  distant  lands, 
Bear  down  the  memory  of  the  Leshian^s  lays. 

XL 

Kind  God^  I  thank  thee,  even  while  I  speak. 
With  iavouring  ray  shines  forth  thy  glorious  li^ht ; 
Scattering  the  gloom  from  my  o'erburdened  bxain,^ 
And  giving  clearer  vision  to  my  sight. 

XIT. 
Interpreted  by  thee,  I  recognize 
In  the  low  wailings  of  the  plainiive  sea. 
The  sympathetic  echo  of  the  strains, 
Whicn  I  so  long  have  sung  unheededly. 

XIII. 
And  as  its  gentle  billbws  vainly  woo 
With  lovine  kisses  the  obdurate  lock-^ 
My  lonely  bosom  sees  the  answerine  type 
Of  its  deep  love,  which  pride  and  coldness  mock. 

XIV. 
With  lev^nt  faith  I  hail  the  cheering  beams. 
Which  all  the  darkness  from  my  soul  dispel ; 
In  fearless  trust  to  Ocean's  breast  1  go, 
Apollo  guides, — Love — ^Torture — Life,  farewell ! 
SidneyfieU.  AonfsSmitb. 


EARTH'S  TREASURES. 

(SuooisTEo  BT  Babbt  Cobnwalls  Sovo  of  *^  The  Siu.") 

Thon  daring  Bard  of  the  pathless  deep. 

On  in  thy  ^ory !  o'er  the  waters  sweep : 

Be  thine  the  strange  delight,  the  rapture  wOd, 

Th'  exulting  joy,  uuit  thrills  the  Ocean  child. 

As  gaily  spreaduig  forth  his  swelling  sail. 

His  barque  bounds  lightly  on  before  the  gale. 

Go,  Wanderer,  track  thou  still  the  dark  blue  Sea,— 

Leave  Earth  with  all  her  lovely  things  to  me. 
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Her  countless  treasures  of  rich  dewy  flowers, 
Smiling  so  brightly  through  the  summer  hours, — 
Her  grassy  lawns,  her  ^ccful  forest  trees, 
Waving  their  garlands  m  the  southern  breeze ; 
Her  sparkling  fountains,  and  her  crystal  streams, 
Gleaming  with  glory  from  the  sun's  last  beams ; 
Her  ndble  palaces,  her  marble  fanes. 
Her  Yine-clad  cottages  on  sunny  plains. 

These  are  the  Earth's, — and  more  hath  she  to  bless — 
Childhood*s  pure  beauty,  Woman's  loveliness ; 
Youth's  brief  but  passionate  joys, — Love's  sweet  night-dreams, 
[  Radiant,  but  changeful  as  the  April  beams ; 

Tones  of  deep  joy,  that  thrills  from  heart  to  heart, 
Binding  the  ties,  once  linked,  that  never  part ; 
Looks  of  quiet  love  beside  the  household  nearth, 
The  Father's  blessing,  and  the  infant's  mirth. 

Yes !  these  are  Earth's  alone^the  hauffhty  Sea 
Owns  no  such  mighty  spells  of  sympathy ; 
No  Woman*s  smile, — ^no  fond  Afiection's  tear, — 
No  tie  to  bind,  nor  scarce  a  hope  to  cheer, — 
Hath  the  dark  sea ! — Her  proud  and  sullen  waves 
Yield  nothing  to  mankind  but  nameless  graves ; 
Then,  wanderer,  keep  thee  to  the  lonely  sea. 
Leave  earth,  with  all  her  kindly  things,  to  me. 


Sitbimifield, 


AoKES  Surra. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


PretetUaHon* — The  Principal  and 
Professors  of  the  United  Colleee  of  SL 
Andrews,  have  presented  me  Rev. 
Alexander  McLaren,  A.M.,  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Kemback,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  David  Car- 
ruthers. 

Clerieal  Prenntation. — Lord  Blan- 
tyre  has  presented  the  Rev.  Thomas 
M'Kie  of  Monikie,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dundee,  to  the  Church  and  Parish 
of  Erskine,  vacant  by  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  CSameron. 


Lieutenant  General  Sir  Alexander 
Leith,  K.C.B.,  has  presented  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Smith,  A^M.,  Minialer  of  Clia|«l- 
shade  Church,  to  the  Church  and  Parish 
of  Towie. 

Died  at  Manse  of  Towie,  on  the  Sist 
uHimo^  the  Rev.  Robert  Lindsay,  LL.IX, 
Minister  of  Towie. 

The;Degree  of  D.D.  has  been  con- 
ferred on  the  Rev,  Charles  Forbes 
Buchan  of  Fordoun,  by  the  Senatus 
Aeademicua  of  Jeffenon  Urnvsnitf, 
U.S. 
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No.  LXXn.  January  1852. 


FATHER  MACLACHLAN'S  REPLY  TO  DR.  LEE  ON 
PAPAL  INFALLIBILITY.* 

Ik  accordance  with  one  of  the  primary  laws  of  nature,  the  disciples 
of  the  Man  of  Sin  have  a  rooted  aversion  to  Biblical  Criticism,  and  an 
instinctive  dread  of  all  Professors  of  that  department  of  sacred  literature. 
It  is  therefore  no  ordinary  necessity  that  compels  them  to  come  into 
controversial  contact  with  such  champions  of  truth  as  wield  the  trenchant 
weapons  of  learned  investigation  and  critical  exposition.  But  when  they 
are  forced  to  descend  into  the  field  of  argument,  their  logic  is  invariably 
of  that  vituperative  and  conclusive  character  which  Lord  Peter  has 
happily  exemplified  in  his  dialogue  with  the  heretics  Martin  and  Jack ; 
he  merely  intimates  that  they  are  a  couple  of  blind  puppies,  and  con- 
signs them  to  eternal  perdition,  if  they  refuse  to  believe  that  a  slice  of 
stale  loaf  is  a  fat  shoulder  of  mutton.  Such  is  Lord  Peter's  energetie 
mode  of  argumentation,  his  *'  Short  Method  with  Heretics  ;"  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  example  has  been  copied  by  the  inferior  di8« 
putants  of  the  Romish  Church  with  a  scnipulous  exactness,  which^bears 
witness  to  their  implicit  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  their  model.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  they  affect  to  treat  with  silent  contempt  the  exposures 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  fiillacy  of  their  pretensions, 

*  The  Roek.— The  InfaUibility  oC  the  Oiiirch  Vindicated :  a  Reply  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  Lee's  IMsconrae  on  Papal  Infallibility  and  the  Causes  of  the  Ute  Con- 
vernons  to  Romanism.  By  the  Rev.  Paul  Maclachlam,  Author  of  *<  The  Bible: 
its  Use  and  Abnse,"  &e.  Edinbnrgh:  Marsh  &  Beattie,  18.  Hanover  Street. 
Ghwlea  Dohiiati,  London.    1851. 
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and  the  awful  impety  of  their  dogmas.     Tbm  they  rerj  wisely  regsid 
as  the  easiest  way  of  replying  to  an  opponent,  and  withal  the  safest. 
Yet  exceptional  cases  do  occur^  in  which  they  are  reluctantly  constrained 
to  forego  all  the  advantages  of  silence.    Thus,  of  the  multitodiooiB  ex- 
posures of  Popish  arrogance,  and  blasphemy,  and  deadly  error,  whidi  have 
issued  from  the  press  in  the  forms  of  essays,  lectures,  sermons,  &c  since 
the  advent  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  all,  so  far  as  we  baTe  been  aUe  to  as- 
certain,   have  been  allowed  to  remain  unanswered,  with  the  exeepti(»i 
of  one  production.    That  one  is  Dr.  Robert  Lee's  Discourse  on  Papal  In« 
fallibility.    The  reasons  which  have  prompted  an  attempt  to  answer  that 
treatise,  may  be  penetrated  without  the  aid  of  infallibility.     Dr.  Robert 
Lee  is  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticisoi  in  oor  Metropolitan  Univenity  ; 
he  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  great  talents  and  great  learning  ;  and,  what 
is  of  especial  moment  in  the  Popish  controversy,  he  has  the  well-merited 
reputation  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  patristic  writers,  ai 
well  as  those  of  the  middle  ages,— «  species  of  learning  which,  we  regret 
to  say,  is  of  rare  occurrence  among  the  Protestant  divines  of  Scotland. 
It  was  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  a  Discourse  on  Papal  In&llibility  from 
the  pen  of  one  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  could  not  &il  to  at- 
tract the  attention,  not  only  of  Protestants,  but  of  the  more  intelligent 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community, — and  henoe  the  necessity  of 
some  attempt  to  counteract  its  influence.^ — Again,  the  Rot.  Professor  is 
well  known  to  be  no  bigoted  opponent  to  Romanists,  or  to  any  other  sec 
tarians.     On  the  contrary,  during  the  late  ferment  consequoit  on  the 
audacious  intrusion  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  Lee  stood  forward  among 
the  foremost  of  that  small  mmority  in  the  Church  courts,  who  resisted 
every  measure  that  tended  to  abridge  the  political  and  religious  toleration 
that  had  been  accorded  to  Roman  Catholics,  in  common  with  all  other 
religionists  in  the  kingdom.     This  well  known  liberality  of  the  Rev. 
Doctor,  could  not  therefore  admit  of  the  usual  pretext  for  silence ;  lus 
treatise  could  not  be  classed  with  those  productions  that  are  left  unsn* 
swered,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  the  rancorous  effusions  of  political  and 
religious  bigotry.     Thus  Dr.  Lee's  professional  pontbn,  his  eminence « 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  talents,  his  reputed  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers,  and  the  well-known  liberality  of  his  sentiments  to- 
wards Roman  Catholics  themselves,  deprived  the  champions  of  Rome  of 
every  pretext,  on  which  they  had  declined  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
other  numerous  opponents  by  whom  she  has  lately  been  assailed.     Add 
io  all  this  another  characteristic  by  which  Professor  Lee's  Treatise  must 
be  admitted  to  be  honourably  distinguished  from  most  of  the  attacb 
which  have  been  recently  made  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  whether  fraa 
the  pulpit,  the  lecture-room,  or  the  press, — we  mean  its  entire  freedom 
from  all  abusive  terms,  and  all  virulent  invectives.     The  author  pur- 
sues his  theme,  with  the  calm  severity  of  truth,  but  with  none  of  the 
vituperative  language  with  which  too  many  Protestants  have  disfigured 
their  exposures  of  the  Papal  abomination,  and  none  of  the  arrogance  and 
insolence  which  mark  the  effusions  of  the  Romish  priesthood,   and  of 
which  Father  Madachlan's  "  Reply"  fumishea  a  conapicuona  ^rr^'yK 
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This  much  is  acknowledged  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Lee's  Discourse  whicH 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Journal,  entitled  "  The 
Glasgow  Free  Presi-" 

*'  But/'  says  the  reviewer,  '*  while  we  cannot  praise  the  Doctor  for 
what  he  has  done/ we  most  willingly  award  to  him  all  due  laud  for  what 
he  has  not  do^e.  He  has  not  given  circulation  to  any  of  those  gross 
slanders  against  Catholics  and  Catholicism,  part  of  which  is  of  homd 
manufacture,  and  part  is  imported  from  ahroad.  The  Doctor  is  a  Pro« 
testant,  a  zealous  one,  and  a  learned  one,  comparatively  speaking ;  hut 
he  is  not  one  of  that  class  of  Protestants  who  seek  to  prop  up  their  creed 
by  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  slanderous  ahuse.  When  he  errs,  his  errors 
are  not  his  own — ^they  have  hecome  his,  merely  by  his  having  incau- 
tiously adopted  them  :  at  least  we  hope  this  is  the  case." 

The  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a 
formal  Reply  to  the  Discourse,  "  Thou  art  Peter,**  "  On  seeing  this  work 
advertised,"  says  the  author,  '*  I  lost  no  time  in  procuring  a  copy  of  it, 
in  the  fond  hope  of  deriving  edification  from  the  effusions  of  a  pious  mu 
nister,  and  information  from  the  learned  labours  of  the  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh." — P.  2.  Surely  the  Reve- 
rend Father  was  in  a  hopeful  frame  of  mind  for  receiving  instruction  and 
light.  We  might  suspect  he  was  almost  half  disposed  to  become  a  Pro- 
testant, if  he  could  only  find  some  decent  apology.  See  then  how  the 
power  of  truth,  and  the  flagrant  sophistry  of  Protestant  argumentation, 
drive  him  back  again  into  the  arms  of  Mother  Church':  "  Alas  !  I  regret 
to  say  I  was  disappointed  !"  Behold  how  near  recanting  our  good  Father 
was  :  "  he  is  disappointed !"  Mark  that.  Bishop  Gillis,  or  whoever  else 
receives  the  confession  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Maclachlan.  "  I  was  disap- 
pointed ;  for,  afler  carefully  reading  Dr.  Lee's  Discourse,  I  rose  from  the 
perusal  of  it  with  the  painful  idea,  that  it  contained  not  a  line  calculated 
to  enlighten  the  mind  or  improve  the  heart  of  any  rational  being," 
Here  let  the  reader  note  again  how  our  Rev.  Father  betrays  his  secret. 
The  idea  that  Dr.  Lee  cannot  convert  him,  is  a  painful  one  :  and  the 
pleasant  idea  would  have  been  to  have  his  mind  "  enlightened"  and  his 
heart  "  improved," — and  so  to  have  relinquished  celibacy,  fasting, 
mumbling  of  the  breviary,  and  to  have  gained  the  privilege  of  feeling 
like  a  man,  and  living  like  a  Christian.  But  he  is  disappointed  !  We 
assure  him  of  our  sympathy  for  the  present,  and  only  hope  he  may  be 
more  successful  another  time. 

The  strength  of  Dr.  Lee's  Discourse  lies  in  the  1  st  chapter ;  in  which 
he  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  famous  passage,  Matth.  xvi.  16 — 19, 
He  was  not  ignorant  or  forgetful  that  many  other  passages  had  been 
brought  forward  by  Papalists  to  support  their  view.  He  not  only  says 
80,  but  he  suggests  an  apology  for  those  who  had  abused  Scripture  in 
that  manner.  '*  When  we  observe,"  he  says,  *'  the  kind  of  support 
which  has  been  sought  from  Scripture  for  the  tenets  in  question,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether  those  who  urged  such  proofs  were 
serious— whether  they  were  not  consciously  trifling  with  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  the  persons  addressed*  But  we  should  consider  that 
they  themselves  shared  that  ignorance  and  credulity  in  a  great  degree ; 
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Mid  that  the  eoeletiasties  of  the  middle  a^eg  were  eftcn,  perhaps 
jrally^.the  victimi  of  the  same  deluMona  which  ttoy  laboured  to  ettabliak 
ana  extend  in  the  minds  of  others." — P.  6.  ... 

The  reason-  why  the  Professor  confines  his  attention  to  this  particular 
passage  is  thus  distinctly  stated  by  himself:  "  While  many  other  pas* 
sages  may  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Papal  sunremacy  and  lU 
jBoncomitant  dogmas,  on  which  no  rational  Romanist  of  ihe  present  day 
will  desire  to  insist,  there  is  one  which  has  been  quoted  by  probably  all 
the  writers  who  have  advocated  those  tenets,  and  which  has  been  ap- 
pealed  to  with  confidence,  as,  not  in  any  secondary  or  spiritual  apjAica- 
tion,  but  in  iU  literal  sense,  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Papacy— in. 
Vesting  it  with  its  majestic  and  tremendous  attributes —  and  challei^pg 
'for  it,  oil  these  accounts,  the  reverential  regard  and  the  absolute  submi*. 
fion  of  all  Christians,"— p.  7.  In  short,  the  author  of  the  Discourse, 
^  Thou  art  Peter,"  never  proposed  to  investigate  all  those  places  in  ths 
New  Testament  which  Romanists  had  adduced  to  maintain  the  supre- 
macy or  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  other  kindred  doctrines.  His 
purpose  was  to  enquire  into  the  true  meaning  of  that  one  passage  oo 
which  they  chiefly  relied ;  thinking  that  if  this  could  be  clearly  shewii 
to  refer  to  no  such  matter  as  the  Pope,  his  supremacy,  infellibihty,  or 
any  such  thing,  the  cause  was  ruined  in  so  far  as  a  testimony  of  Scnp* 
,ture  is  concerned. 

•*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  says  Father  Maclachlan,  "  that  Dr.  Lee, 
while  combating  -on  Scriptui-al  grounds  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
(with  him,  Papal  infallibility),  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  arguroaiU 
.deduced  by  Catholics  from  Holy  Writ  in  support  of  this  infelUbility,"— 
p.  5.  We  submit  that  the  fact  is  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  unless 
It  be  remarkable  that  the  author,  having  announced  his  purpose  to  dis. 
cuss  one  particular  passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  should  adhere  strictly  to 
that  purpose ;  his  opponents  having  shewn  that  on  that  passage  they 
considered  the  strengUi  of  their  cause  to  rest. 

But  "  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  that  in  the  publication  now  under 
.review,  which  extends  to  seventy-one  closely  printed  pages,  th«e  is  not 
one  sentence  or  one  syllable  of  reply  to  the  long  and  elaborate  expositioa 
.of  Matt.  xvi.  13-20,  contwned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Lee's  Disoouise. 
With  instinctive  aversion,  the  priest  escapes  from  this  Scriptural  aigu- 
,ment,.and  expends  all  his  diligence  in  combating  those  other  matters 
which  were  riot  essential  to  Dr.  Lee's  main  purpose,  but  which,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  Preface,  he  had  merely  "  felt  it  necessary  to  add,  th^ 
some  completeness  might  be  given  to  the  whole"  discourse.  So  that  if 
the  Rev.  Paul  Maclachlan  had  succeeded  as  completely  as  he  fancies  he 
ias  in  his  attacks  on  Dr.  Lee's  facts  and  reasonings,  nothing  would  be 
gained  for  his  cause ;  the  citadel  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
not  only  untaken  but  unassailed.  It  is  one  of  the  familiar  arts  of  con- 
troversy, to  draw  off  attention  from  the  main  point  in  a  discussion,  by 
furious  attacks  on  other  points  which  are  of  no  essential  importance*  A 
cloud  of  dust  is  thus  raised  to  conceal  from  view  that  point  which  is  the 
key  of  the  position.  No  class  of  disputants  understand  this  ruse  better 
than  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  school  Father  Paul  has  evidently  studied^  and 
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of  whom  his  admiration  it  violent, — **  a  noble  army  of  spiritual  warriortf 
«^who  have  ever  been  and  are  still  the  ablest  champions  and  most 
docile  children"  of  Mother  Church.  In  this  we  have  the  satisfiiction  of 
agreeing  with  him^  that  the  mother  and  the  children  are  well  worthy  of 
each  other. 

We  think  it  highly  probable  that  a  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  was 
aware  that  other  passages  besides  Matthew  xvi.  13^  &c.,  had  been  ad. 
daced  by  Romanists  in  support  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  Hd 
says  or  implies,  that  he  had  read  Bellarmin, — that  he  had  more  than  a 
cursory  or  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  "  Disputationes"  of  that  ce* 
lebratcd  Jesuit.  We  think  that  Father  P.  M.,  notwithstanding  the  low 
morality  of  the  Scottish  clergy, — which  he  affectingly  illustrates  by  the 
multitude  of  depositions  in  the  last  year's  General  Assembly, — may  take 
the  Doctor^s  word  for  it^  that  he  has  really  read  for  himself  the  author 
some  of  whose  positions  he  had  undertaken  to  controvert.  Now  any  one 
who  even  runs  his  eye  over  the  pages  of  the  Treatise  "  De  Romano  Pon- 
tifice/'  will  see  that  various  passages  are  quoted  to  prove  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  &c.,  of  which  Dr.  Lee  took  no  notice.  Surely  no  person 
can  be  so  ignorant  of  controversy  as  not  to  know^  that  such  passages  as 
the  following  are  the  proof  texts  to  which  the  Romanists  habitually  ap-* 
peal.     *'  Peed  my  sheep."     "  I  am  with  you  always  to  the  end  of  the 

world."     "  I  will  send  you  another  comforter who  shall  teach 

you  all  things,"  &c.     "  If  he  will  not  hear  the  Church."     "  Remember 
your  prelates,"  &c.  &c. 

We  think  it  a  hopeful  symptom  that  Mr.  M.  desires  so  earnestly  to 
hear  what  may  be  said  in  reply  to  the  Romish  interpretation  of  such 
passages  as  these.  We  entreat  Dr.  Lee  to  indulge  this  earnest  seeker 
with  an  exposition  of  all  these  texts.  If  he  shall  succeed  in  putting 
them  in  the  same  clear  point  of  view  as  has,  in  his  very  learned  and 
unanswerable  Discourse,  set  one  of  them,  he  may,  we  think,  count 
with  certainty  on  making  a  convert  of  the  Rev.  P.  Maclachlan. 
As,  however,  the  Rev.  Professor  may  be  supposed  to  have  his  hands 
full  of  other  matters  at  present,  we  shall  attempt,  though  much  less 
qualified,  to  supply  our  respectable  firiend  with  two  or  three  observa* 
trons  on  those  passages  which  he  has  quoted  and  commented  on  with  the 
view  of  proving  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  For  he  finds  much 
fiiult  with  Dr.  Lee  for  overlooking  this  momentous  point,  and  confining 
bis  attention  to  the  infallibilitv  of  the  Pope. 

The  words,  Matthew  xxviii.  18-20,  Father  Paul  has  been  taught  to 
regard  as  decisive  proof  that  tke  Church  is  infallible.  Why  ?  Because 
Christ  promised  to  be  with  his  apostles  to  "the  consummation  of  the  age." 
But  the  eleven  disciples  are  alone  spoken  of  in  the  context.  ''  Then  the 
eleven  dudpke  went  away  into  Galilee,  &c.  .  .  and  Jesus  came  and 
spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  power,  &c.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations  «  .  .  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  /  hate 
eommanded  you ;  and  l0|  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  age."  Now,  considering  that  this  whole  address  is  to  the  eleven 
a{)0stles,  who  alone  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  we  contend  that  by  far 
tlie  most  natural  reference  of  the  expression  "even  to  the  end  of -the  age," 
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U  to  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  happened  some  forty, 
years  after  that  tlme»  and  hefore  which  the  apostles,  in  the  common  coune 
of  nature,  would  have  finished  their  course.  It  is  well  known,  at  lesst 
among  Protestant  theologians,  that  the  Jews  divided  Time  into  the 

age  of  the  law  niH  D  vIV  ^  ^^^  ovrofssthis  age  or  dispenttti<m : 

V  T 

and  the  age  or  dispensation  of  the  Messiah — which  they  called  the  age 
to  come,  o  aiu)v  o  fiiXXivvj  or  o  hiwu  o  epxofi€vo9.    See  Heh.  vL  5, 
Matt.  xiii.  22,  and  Buxtorf  Lex.  1 620  a.    So  that  ''Basnage  the  Dutch- 
man"  had  no  reason  to  he  ashamed  of  his  criticism  in  understanding  the 
phrase,  (rwriXeta  tov  aiivvo^,  of  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  dispen* 
sation, — seeing  this  was  a  promise  that  their  Master  would  he  with 
them  always,  during  their  lives,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  diaige 
which  he  had  committed  to  them.    In  this  sense  the  phrase  is  frequently 
used,  "  Christ  appeared  to  put  away  sin,  hy  the  sacrifice  of  himself— 
once  in  the  end  of  the  ages," — eV«  awieXeia  tCov  alu^vwv^ — ^not  the  end 
of  the  world,  hut  the  end  of  the  dispensation  of  the  law,  Heh.  ix.  ^. 
In  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  we  find  the  disciples  asking 
their  Master,  "  What  should  he  the  signs  of  his  coming,  and  of  the  end 
of  the  world  or  age  f"  The  phrase  is  exactly  that  employed.  Matt,  xxviii. 
20.     The  signs  which  he  gives  them,  however,  all  refer  to  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  end  of  the  age  of  ^e  law  ;  nay,  he  informs 
them  expressly,  that  '*  that  generation  should  not  pass  till  sJl  those  things 
he  had  spoken  were  fulfilled," — v.  34.     Seeing,  then,  Jesus  spoke  these 
words  to  his  eleven  apostles,  to  whom  was  committed  the  planting  of 
the  Church, — to  whom  was  given  plenary  authority  for  that  purpose, 
and  special  qualification,  namely,  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  en. 
abling  them  to  discharge  that  trust, — neither  of  which  was  ever  granted 
in  the  same  sense  or  degree  to  any  other  class  of  men, — and  since  our 
Lord  himself  had  indicated  that  the  age  of  the  law  would  end  in  about 
the  same  time  as  the  generation  then  existing,  it  was,  putting  all  these 
considerations  together,  natural  for  the  eleven  to  understand  their  Mas- 
ter's words  in  the  end  of  Matthew's  gospel,  as  a  promise  of  his  suidanoe 
and  protection  during  the  whole  course  of  their  ministry  or  their  lives* 
That  this  promise  was  pei-sonal  to  the  eleven  may,  we  think^  be  inferred 
from  an  expression  in  the  20th,  "  teaching  them,  (t.  e.  all  nations*  v. 
19j}  to  observe  all  things  tchateoever  I  have  commanded  you.**  This  was 
eviaently  meant  of  those  men  who  now  stood  before  him,  and  who  had 
"  companied  with  the  Lord  Jesus"  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  who 
were  to  go  abroad  to  testify  to  other  men  the  things  which  they  them* 
selves  "had  seen  and  heard." 

But  let  us  suppose  that  Christ  applied  the  promise,  not  to  the  eleven 
apostles  alone,  but  to  all  their  successors  to  the  end  of  the  world, — that 
this  was,  in  short,  not  a  personal  but  an  official  guarantee  g^ven  to  d)e 
apostles,  as  representing  all  who  should  succeed  them  in  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  question,  then,  which  meets  us  is  this.  Who 
are  the  successors  of  the  apostles  1  Since  neither  our  Lord  himseU^  nor 
these  apostles  afler  b'm,  nave  instructed  us  how  to  find  out  those  suc- 
cessors,  by  any  personal  or  outward  distmction,  how  shaJI  we  know 
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to  whom  that  honour  and  privilege  bt'long;  8o  that  to  them  we  mcty' 
confine  the  promise  6f  Christ,  "  I  am  with  you  all  the  days  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world  f"  The  Romish  priests,  particularly  the  Romish 
faiifaope  with  the  Pope  at  their  hdad^  asseit  that  this  succession  helongs 
Id  them  exclusirely.  But,  to  speak  the  truth  plainly^  they  have  nothing 
to  advance  in  support  of  their  clahn^  hut  their  bare  assertion.  If  it  is  a' 
promise  to  the  Church,  it  must  be  to  the  Church  in  general,  since  no 
limitation  is  expressed  or  hinted.  It  must  be  to  all  Christian  ministers, 
if  it  be  to  any  of  them.  By  what  logic  do  the  Romish  clergy  make 
that  a  peculiar  privilege  of  theirs,  which  belongs  to  all  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  if  their  exposition  of  the  passage  be  correct  ?  By  denying  that 
there  is  any  Christian  Church  except  theirs,  or  that  any  ministers  are 
taruly  Christian  ministers  except  those  of  their  communion  ;  all  the  rest 
are  heretics,  or  schismatics,  or  both.  This  we  must  believe,  because 
they  have  the  impudence  to  say  so ;  and  that  they  are  the  true  Church, 
and  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  apostles,  we  must  believe  for  the 
same  weighty  reason.  We  mean  them  no  disrespect  when  we  demand 
some  other  proof  than  this. 

In  our  simplicity,  we  should  imagine  that  those  preachers,  or  priests 
if  they  will,  have  the  best  title  to  be  considered  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  who  most  resemble  the  apostles  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their 
Eves ;  and  that  they  who  lead  a  different  kind  of  life,  and  preach  quite 
different  doctrine,  cannot  be  their  successors,  whatever  they  may  pre- 
told.  For  example,  the  apostles  might  and  did  marry,  and  they  have 
taught  us  that  "  marriage  is  honourable  in  all ;"  so  that  a  set  of  men 
who  may  not  marry,  but  are  under  vows  of  celibacy, — which  they  re- 
present as  a  more  holy  state  than  marriage,— cannot,  one  may  think,  be 
successors  of  the  apostles. 

The  apostles,  though  inspired,  did  not  make  themselves  "  lords  over 
God's  heritage ;"  and  they  instructed  their  successors  to  assinne  the  posi. 
tion  end  cultivate  the  temper  of  servants,  not  of  masters.  It  may 
therefore  well  admit  of  question,  whether  they  can  be  the  successors  of 
those  apostles,  who  have  made  themselves  not  merely  the  masters  and 
lords  of  the  Church,  but  the  tyrants  of  the  people  in  every  country 
in  which  their  influence  enabled  them  to  do  so ;  curtailing  liberty  of 
thought  and  judgment,  and  establishing  their  dominion  over  men's 
minds  and  consciences  by  force  and  fraud.  The  apostles  encouraged 
men  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  the  Romish  priesthood  forbid  what  the 
apostles  commanded;  they  keep  this  privilege  in  their  -own  hands. 
This  18  not  what  the  successors  of  the  apostles  might  be  expected  to  do. 
The  Romish  priests  teach  Transubstantiation ;  they  require  confession  ; 
they  worship,  and  teach  others  to  worship,  the  Virgin  Maiy,— whom 
they  have  lately  declared  to  have  been  conceived  without  sin ; — they  use 
prayers  which  the  people  don't  understand.  But  the  Bible  forbids  all 
worship  of  men  and  women.  It  never  requires  us  to  believe  contradic^ 
tions,  auch  as  that  a  wafer  is  the  flesh  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity,  of 
Christ.  The  apostles  exhort  us  to  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the 
undentanding  also.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  should  certainly  have 
some  other  argument  than  their  mere  word  to  satisfy  us  that  those- priests 
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mB%  tbe  only  nmrnaora  of  the  spoallet,  aeexDg  it  isBotoiioiittlwtiii 
important  feipeeto  they  live^  act,  a&d  teaeh  id  direct  eontsuiety  to  i 
tolic  example. 

The  author  of  ''  The  Rock"  is  very  confident  that,  beeaine  Cfaiii* 
laid  to  the  Apostles,  "  Behold  I  am  with  you  always,  oTen  to  the  ead 
qf  the  age,"  therefore  the  Church  mu«t  he  infallihle.  '*  When  he  if 
with  her  in  this  manner/'  he  asks^  "  can  the  fiul  to  teach  the  truth  ?^ 
And  again,  *'  Is  he  (Christ)  not  with  her  rather,  teaching  and  inatrad* 
ing  ?  and  when  he  is  with  her  in  this  manner,  can  she  fiul  to  teach  tha 
truth  V — p.  6.  Our  Rev.  friend  gives  himself  much  trouble  to  prove. 
what  no  one  denies,  that  Christ  is  with  his  Church.  We  know  it — ^we 
believe  it  But  the  only  thing  that  is  denied,  is -unhappily  that  wludi 
he  never  either  proves  or  attempts  to  prove ;  namely,  that  the  Ronusb 
Church  18  that  exclusively,  or  in  any  peculiar  sense,  with  whidi  Odst 
promised  to  be  always  to  the  end  of  the  worid.  Father  Paul,  though 
apparently  not  knowing  much,  cannot  but  know  this:  and  to  spend  time 
prating  about  the  attributes  of  the  Church  in  genend*  when  the  oaly 
question  is  regarding  those  of  the  Romish  Church  in  partictdar,  is  a  good 
deal  worse  than  idle :  it  savours  too  much  of  those  controversial  tri^  so 
well  understood  by  that  noble  army  of  spiritual  warriors,  **  the  Jesuito." 
If  Father  Paul  had  been  as  conversant  with  the  Bible — even  the 
wretched  Douay  version  of  it — as  he  is  with  *'  The  Faith  of  Catholics,'* 
and  such  like  compilations,  he  might  have  learnt  to  distrust  the 
soundness  of  that  conclusion  in  which  he  is  so  confident,-«that  became 
Christ  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  always,  therefore,  it  could  never  enr 
or  fall.  The  promises  made  to  the  Christian  Church  are  not  nMitt  dis* 
tinct  or  positive  than  those  which  were  made  to  the  Jewish  Church,  of  ^ 
constant  protection  and  guidance  of  her  divine  Head  and  Husband.  ''  The 
Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,"  said  Moses  to  hi^  countrymen  in  that  sublime 
song  with  which  he  closed  his  career,  *'  and  underneath  are  the  eveiksU 
ing  arms,"  &c  "  Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel :  who  is  like  unto  thee»  0 
people  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  Shield  of  thy  help,"  && — Deat.  xxxiiu 
26,  &c.     This  is  the  strain  of  all  the  prophets.    *'  Thou,  Israel,  art  my 

servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen Fear  thou  not»  for  /  am 

wiiA  thee  :  be  not  dismayed,  for  /  am  thy  God:  I  tpill  ^rer^j^tken  tket; 
yea,  /  will  help  thee;  yea,  /  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness,""^Is.  xli.  8,  10.  This  promise  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jewish 
Church  is  at  least  as  emphatic  as  that  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  €3iiis. 
tian  Church.  But  does  it  follow  from  those  promises,  that  the  Jewish 
Church  was  to  be  secured  from  the  possibility  of  error  in  teaching,  or 
from  felling  away  from  her  allegiance  to  Jehovah  ?  If  the  reasoning  of 
the  Romanists  be  sound,  the  inftllibility,  or  inerrancy,  of  the  Jewi^ 
Church,  was  secured  by  the  fact  that  the  God  of  Israel  had  promised  to 
be  with  her,  and  to  uphold  and  strengthen  her,  as  expressly  as  ever  Je- 
sus Christ  promised  the  same  to  the  Christian  Church.  And  yet  it  is  s 
fact,  which  is  t^tified  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament,  that, 
instead  of  being  in&lliUy  secunid  against  error  or  un,  that  Oboicfa 
li4>sed  perpetiidtly  into  the  grossest  errors  and  iniquity — ^the  sin  of 
idolatry  itselC     ''They  forgat  God  their  Maker:    of  the  rod[  that 
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iMgat  theto'they  -were  unmindful."  "  For  from  tbe  least  of  them  even 
unto  the  greatest  of  themj  every  one  was  given  to  covetousness ;  and 
Jrom  the  prophel  even  unto  th$  priest,  every  one  dealt  fahdy"  **  For 
both  prophet  and  priest  are  prophane ;  yea^  in  my  house  have  I  found 
•their  wickedness,  saith  the  Lonl," — Jer.  vi.  13.  and  xxiii.  11.  If  any 
of  those  Jewish  priests  or  prophets  had  had  as  much  ingenuity  and  assu- 
rance as  the  Papal  priests  now  have,  could  they  not,  from  the  promises 
of  Jehovah  to  be  with  Jacob  and  to  uphold  him,  have  drawn  as  good  an 
argument  for  the  purity  of  their  doctrine  and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 
as  Jesuits  now  pretend  to  draw  from  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles, 
in  support  of  the  miserable  figment  of  Papal  infallibility  ?  But  the  Jew- 
ish Church  was  punished  for  her  idolatry  with  invasions,  captivity,  and 
finally  with  rejection.  What  could  God  have  dono  more  for  his  vineyard 
than  he  did  ?  Yet,  when  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes,  he  took  away  its 
hedge,  and  broke  down  its  wall,  and  laid  it  waste, — Is.  vi.  A  warning 
to  all  other  Churches  not  to  presume,  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  to 
fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  made  them,  they  should  come  short  of  it. 
Yes,  the  reprobate  Jewish  Church  could  prove  its  infallibility  by  as  good 
Scriptural  arguments  as  any  which  the  Papal  Church  can  employ. 

And,  regarding  the  Christian  Church  itself,  is  it  not  unquestionable  that 
many  portions  of  it  have  fallen  away — declined  from  truth  and  holiness — 
till  at  last  their  candlestick  was  removed  out  of  its  place  ?  Were  not  the 
seven  Churches  of  Asia  included  in  the  promise  of  Christ,  if  it  were,  as 
Papists  contend,  a  general  assurance  addressed  to  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles?  And  yet  "they  left  their  first  love;"  they  "  were  neither 
cold  nor  hot ;"  they  had  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  and  of  the  Nicolaitanes ; 
in  short,  they  were  miserable,  poor,  blind,  and  naked,  yet  oppressed 
with  conceit  of  their  riches  and  abundance.  They  suffered  the  calamity 
by  which  Christians  have  so  often  been  undone ;  "  they  that  taught 
them  caused  them  to  err."  Instead  of  studying  the  wonl  of  God  for 
themselves,  they  lent  a  willing  ear  to  traditions  and  commandments  of 
men,  that  turn  from  the  truth.  And  is  it  not  certain  that  a  large  por* 
tion  of  Christians  have  lapsed  into  dangerous  errors  in  faith,  and  into 
practices  and  conduct  that  are  contrary  to  Christianity  ?  This  is  the 
case,  whether  we  hold  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  right  or  wrong  in  her 
creed  and  pretensions.  Seeing  the  Greek  Church,  the  Armenian  Church, 
and  all  the  Protestant  Churches,  differ  so  widely  in  so  many  weighty 
questions  from  the  Church  of  Rome  and  from  each  other,  it  is  certain 
that  on  those  questions  only  one  party  at  most  can  be  in  the  right :  and 
a  vast  multitude  of  men  professing  Christianity  must  have  fidlen  away 
from  Christian  &ith  and  practice.  So  that  history  refutes  that  inter, 
pretation  which  Romanists  put  upon  the  words  of  Christ.  Christians 
have  not  been  preserved  from  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice  :  therefore 
we  conclude,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  promise  that  they  should, — ^un- 
less we  should  admit  that  his  words  have  been  felsified  by  the  event. 

The  Roman  Church  boasto  that  she  is  Catholic,  and  '*  the  Church ;" 
and  that  all  who  difier  Irom  her  are,  ipso/acto,  heretics,  who  can  justly 
elaim  no  interest  in  the  promises  of  the  Redeegser.  But  though  strong 
m  her  assertion,  she  it  very  weak  in  her  arguments ;  and  her  extreme 
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doETj  againit  tbcMS  who  deny  her  d^tinili,  helmji  ferfaBpi «  aearel  comcU 
ousnen  that  these  itand  upon  an  imecure  foundadon.  Her  opponcntf 
also  are  no  less  confident  that  she  is  wnmg»  than  she  is  liiat  she  isri^t ; 
and  their  reasons^  whether  irrefragBhle  or  not^have  certainly  nerer  yet  been 
nlbted.  So  that,  whether  we  suppose  the  Church  of  Rome  s^t  or 
wrong  in  her  peculiarities,  it  follows,  either  way,  that  a  mnt  proportion 
of  Christendom  has  Men  under  the  power  of  enor.  So  that  the  Papal 
construction  of  the  promise  of  Christ  is  contrary  to  fiict,  and  theiefins 
inadmissible. 

"  Another  proof/'  says  Father  Paul  Madachlan,  "  of  the  inerramy 
of  God's  Church  in  all  things  pertaining  to  faith  and  morals,  may  be 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John :  '  I  will  ask  the  Father,'  said  he, '  and  he 
will  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever ;  he 
will  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  mind,  whatsoever 
I  shall  have  said  to  you.' "  We  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  jumbling 
two  verses  together  (John  xv.  16  and  96) ;  he  had  probably  read  ^ 
words  so  quoted  somewhere ;  nor  do  we  wonder  at  his  mistxwudatiott  of 
^wovj  '*  I  shall  have  said,"  for  here  he  follows  the  Vulgate  *'  dixero," 
and  the  wretched  translations  which  Romanists  allow  to  the  people,  when 
they  allow  any,  and  which  are  made  not  from  the  original  Greek,  but 
from  that  very  faulty  and  often  barbarous  version. 

"  Now,"  reasons  our  Papal  advocate,  "  with  this  Divine  Spirit  ever 
present  with  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  ever  teaching  with  them,  ever 
recalling  to  their  mind  the  truths  they  had  learned  from  their  Lord,  csn 
any  reasonable  man  believe  they  can  fall  into  error  ?"  p.  9.  Did  we  not 
know  that  the  author  of  this  Reply  was  a  priest— did  we  not  perceive 
that  he  abounds  in  zeal  and  is  lacking  in  wit — we  should  be  tempted  to 
oonjecture  that  in  the  above  passage  he  was  ridiculing,  not  seriously  de- 
fending, the  infallibility,  or,  as  he  classically  terms  it,  the  inerrancy  of 
the  Romish  Church.  For,  supposing  that  these  words  were  not  addreoed 
exclusively  to  the  Apostles,  in  whose  hearing  alone  Christ  spoke  or  said 
those  things  which  the  Paraclete  should  reoai  to  their  mem<»ry — and 
supposing  that  they  were  a  general  promise  made  to  the  sucoeesors  of  the 
Apostles  in  all  ages,  though  these  had  never  heard  a  word  from  the  lips 
of  Christ,  or  seen  him  in  the  flesh — ^how  shall  the  Roniish  priests  make 
it  appear  that  this  Paraclete  shall  abide  for  ever  exclusively  with  Aem, 
teach  them  all  things,  or  bring  all  things  which  Christ  spoke  lo  their  me- 
mory ?  This  we  should  like  to  know  :  and  it  is  the  very  thing  whicb 
they  cannot  tell  us.  The  Romish  Church,  indeed,  has  in  the  course  of 
ages  rememberad  many  things  which  were  totally  forgotten  in  the  eariier 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  which  the  Apostles  knew  nobbing  of,  they  having 
doubtless  also  forgotten  them.  Father  Newman's  doctrine  of  devdqi- 
ment  is  a  virtual  admission  of  this,  or  rather  a  pofession  that  such  was 
the  case.  But  whether  that  which  awakened  such  recollections  were  the 
Spirit  of  God,  or  those  seducing  spirits  which  lead  astxay  frtxm  the  truth, 
may  easily  be  judged  by  those  who  will  compare  Chnstianity  at  it  is 
delmeated  in  the  New  Testament,  with  Popery  as  defined  in  the  Obdoiis 
and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  in  any  of  its  authorised  aqpon- 
tions.    The  Apostles,  for  example,  thought  there  was  no  priest  but  (&flt 
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-tJ^  saciifiee  bat  his — and  that  that  one  Priest  had  offered  this  one- 
Sacrifice  once  for  all^  60a9r«f^.  They  had  doubtless  forgotten  what  their 
Master  had  said  to  them  on  this  subject.  But  the  Romish  clergy>  hav., 
ing  inspiration  assured  to  them^  gradually  recalled  to  memory^  that  there 
are  as  many  priests  as  ministers  in  her  communionj  and  as  many  altars 
as  communion-tables^ — and  that  each  of  those  priests  offers  sacrifice  as 
oflen  as  he  says  mass,  that  is,  as  often  as  he  pleases*  We  think  the 
priests  much  understate  their  claims,  when  they  affirm  that  the  promise 
of  the  Paraclete  was  given  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  them  as  their  successors. 
They  should  speak  out,  and  tell  us  frankly  what  their  case  requires  ; 
that  the  promise  was  neither  made  nor  fulfilled  to  the  apostles,  but  to. 
the  Romish  clergy  alone,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  notorious  fact,  that 
they  know  and  teach  manifold  doctrines  which  the  Apostles  neither, 
taught  nor  knew. 

'*  In  further  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  we  may  urge," 
says  Mr.  M.,  "  one  other  important  text :  it  is  that  remarkable  passage 
in  Second  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which  we  are  informed  that 
Christ  gave  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  and  others  some  evangelists,  &c. 
Words  more  clearly  confirmatory  of  our  doctrine,"  adds  our  apologist, 
'^  could  not  have  been  spoken,  I  say  it  with  reverence,  by  the  lips  of  the , 
Almighty  himself," — p.  11.  Confirmatory  of  what  doctrine  ?  that  the 
Pope  and  his  prelates  and  clergy  are  the  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists, 
pastors,  and  teachei-s,  whom  Christ,  when  he  ascended  on  high,  gave 
to  the  Church  ?  Yea,  the  only  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers ;  that, 
they  cannot  eiT ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  hear  and 
obey  them?  Is  this  what  the  text  says  in  words  so  clear  that  the 
lips  of  the  Almighty  himself  could  not  speak  it  more  plainly  ?  We 
shall  feel  deeply  obliged  to  this  gentleman,  if,  with  the  aid  of  the, 
whole  of  *'  that  noble  army  of  spiritual  waniors,"  the  Jesuits,  "  those 
ablest  champions  and  most  docile  children"  of  the  Church,  he  shall 
make  it  appear  that  the  text  of  which  he  speaks  so  profanely,  has  any 
bearing  whatever  on  the  question  of  Papal  infallibility,  that  is,  on  the 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  as  distinguished  from  any  other  Church  on  the 
face  of  the  eaith  ;  or  that  it  proves  that  the  Pope  or  any  of  his  clergy 
tennot  err,  any  more  than  that  the  same  immunity  belongs  to  every 
Christian  minister  in  the  world.  The  old  fallacy  is  here  again  urged — 
as  it  is  unceasingly — that  the  Roman  is  that  Church  to  which  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  are  confined :  Whereas,  if  the  Popish  communion  be. 
indeed  part  of  the  Church  Catholic,  she  only  shares  those  promises  with 
all  other  Churches  which  are  parts  of  the  same  body :  if  ^e  be  no  part, 
of  that  Catholic  Church,  which,  considering  her  errors  in  doctrine  and 
the  flagrant  wickedness  of  her  conduct,  is  perhaps  the  more  probable 
opinion,  then  those  promises,  instead  of  belonging  to  her  exclusively,  do 
not  belong  to  her  at  all. 

If  the  Pope  or  any  of  his  bishops  be  indeed  apostles  and  prophets,  let 
them  furnish  the  proof.    St.  Paul,  though  he  had  seen  Christ  and  was  per- 
soiMlly  commissioned  by  hini»  did  not  disdain  to  do  ao»    "  Bi^dj,"  says, 
he^  ^'  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you,  in  all  patience, 
in^signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds," — 2  Cor,  xii.  IS.  Compare  Rom. , 
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XV.  19.  The  Pope,  too,  has  his  signs :  he  has  the  miracle  of  St  Jano- 
arius'  Wood,  the  holy  house  at  Loretto,  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  ind 
certam  other  signs  of  the  same  sort 

"  This  will  appear  to  us  in  a  stronger  light,  when  we  remember  tiiat 
Christ  would  have  us  to  hear  his  Church,  and  be  guided  by  her."*  So 
says  our  critic,  p.  11.  Now,  to  the  Papists  this  may  appear,  hot  to  ns 
Protestants  no  such  thing  appears.  For,  at  the  time  when  these  woids 
were  spoken,  the  Christian  Church  had  no  existence.  The  Churdi  of 
God  then  was  the  Jewish  Church,  of  which  the  disciples  and  oar  Loid 
himself  were  members ;  and  Christ  does  not  enjoin  the  party  to  tell  the 
matter  to  hU  Church,  or  to  hear  Ai>  Church ;  but  "  to  tell  it  to  tAf 
Church,"  and  to  "hear  the  Church."  The  matter  in  question  here  is, 
moreover,  not  a  point  of  feith  at  all,  but  of  trespass,  of  offence  or  sup- 
posed injury,  arising  between  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Church. 
Considering  these  things,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  lord's  cau- 
tion was  directed,  as  Paul's  also  was,  I  Cor.  vi.,  against  carrying  litiga^ 
tions  before  the  heathen  magistrates,  instead  of  submitting  them  to  aita* 
tration  before  their  co-religionists,  as  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  the  Chris- 
tians, were  permitted  by  the  Romans  to  do.  The  papal  apologists  seldom 
stop  to  ask  what  may  be  the  sense  of  a  passage ; — ^to  whom,  in  what 
circumstances,  with  what  design,  it  may  have  been  spoken  or  written  f 
This  would  be  to  recognize  human  reason,  that  arch-traitor  against  the 
Catholic  faith.  If  the  sound  happens  to  suit  their  purpose,  that  if 
enough ;  and  on  that  they  ring  the  changes  without  ceasing. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  matters  of  faith  are  those  respecting  which  we 
should  hear  the  Church  ;  and  that  the  Church  which  we  must  hear  and 
obey,  are  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  successors  of  ths 
apostles,  and  endowed  with  their  authority.  All  we  want  is  some  satis- 
factory, or  at  least  plausible  evidence/- that  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  com- 
pose the  Church  which  is  endowed  with  that  authority,  and  to  which, 
accordingly,  we  should  lend  an  ear  and  render  submission.  This  is  all 
we  want ;  furnish  this  only,  and  our  controversy  and  resistance  cease ;  we 
instantly  lay  down  the  weapons  of  our  rebellion,  and  become  obedient 
children  of  Mother  Church, — though,  by  reason  of  the  taint  in  our  eariy 
education,  we  may  never  rise,  like  the  Jesuits,  to  be  "a  noble  anny  of 
spiritual  warriors"  in  her  behalf. 

Father  Paul's  attempt  to  answer  Dr.  Lee's  Scriptural  argument,  is 
thus,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  petUio  prineipii  ; — he  coolly  overlooks 
an  elaborate  and  inductive  method  of  settling  the  meaning  of  one  pas. 
sage,  and  in  commenting  on  several  others,  he  takes  for  granted  the  very 
point  he  should  prove. 

We  sum  up  for  the  present  in  the  words  of  Father  Paul : — 

"  Again,  were  the  Church  to  fall  into  error,  what  would  become  of 
the  promises  of  Christ?  of  what  avail  to  her  would  be  the  abiding  with 
her  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Who  would  point  out  her  errora  to  her,  and 
lead  her  back  to  the  path  of  truth  ?  Are  not  her  pastors  now,  like  the 
apostles  of  old,  .the  salt  of  the  earth ;  and  if  the  salt  lose  its  savour, where- 
with shall  it  be  salted  anew  ?  If  the  Church  can  err,  she  may  have 
erred.    She  may  have  long  been  teaching,  and  we  may  have  long  heeii 
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Jiatening  to  error— *«nd  we  are  bound  to  lieten  to  it  by  tbe  commioid  of 
Chrifit  himaelf,  whose  express  will  is  thai  we  '  hear  his  Ghurdi/  Now* 
how  absard  would  all  this  be  ?  What  sad  consequencea  naturally  result 
firom  the  doctrioe  that  the  Church  was  not,  and  is  not>  gifted  with  the 
noble  attribute  of  Infallibility  !  Grant  her  this  gift,  and  the.  texts  of 
Scripture  relating  to  her  are  easily  understood,  and  Christ's  promises 
.to  Air,  and  his  commands  to  u«,  are  easily  accounted  for :  refuse  it,  and 
you  involve  yourself  in  a  maze  of  difficulties,  from  which,  as  from  another 
«by88,  there  is  no  redemption." 

Just  so^  ''  grant  her  this  gift,"  without  any  proof,  just  because  she 
asks  so  very  small  a  favour ;  and  because  such  "  sad  consequences  natu^ 
rally  result"  from  denying  it.  Hard-hearted  Protestants,  why  will  yoa 
not  grant  her  this  ? 

The  succeeding  portions  of  "  The  Rock"  abound  with  statements  which 
would  astound  us,  unless  they  came  from  a  Romish  priest  For  these 
holy  fathers  are  endowed  with  hardihood,  as  with  infallibility,  ex  officio^ 
We  shall  probably  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of  thes^ 
edifying  passages  on  a  future  occasion. 


THE  FREE  CHURCH  TRIED  BY  HER  OWN  ARGU- 
MENTS: OR,  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SECESSION, 
PUSEYISM,  AND  POPERY. 

9Y  A  COUNTRY  MINISTER. 
THIRD  NOTICE. 

In  our  last  Article  we  disposed  of  three,  out  of  the  four  conceivable 
eases  in  which  restrictive  authority,  as  directed  against  the  Church,  can 
violate  the  rights  of  conscience.  Under  the  third,  we  had  occasion  to 
discuss  the  principle  of  development,  as  applicable  to  divine  truth,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  Tractarianism.  The  result  of  this  discussion 
was,  that  there  underlies  this  theorvj  a-  supposed  infallibility  in  the 
Church.  An  investigation  of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  the  assertion  of 
which  involves  also  the  fourth  or  last  case  of  the  invasion  of  conscience 
before  referred  to,  becomes  now  the  natural  course  of  the  argument  we  are 
pursuing.  In  defining  that  case,  it  was  stated  that  the  Church  woul^ 
suffer  wrong  in  her  conscience  from  the  act  of  the  civil  power,  which  re- 
stricted her  to  a  specific  rule  of  duty,  such  as  that  laid  down  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  if  she  be  infallible  in  interpreting  God's  word,  or  in  deduc. 
ing  the  rule  of  man's  duty  from  any  other  source,  such  as  that  of  tradi- 
tion or  reason.  The  wrong  here  mentioned  is  self-evident,  but  as  the  reality 
of  the  wrong  implies  the  truth  of  the  claim  of  infallibility  made  by  the 
Church,  this  latter  principle  deserves  to  be  investigated.  In  our  previous 
remarks,  the  assertion,  that  the  truths  of  God's  word  have  not  been 
fully  revealed  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  assertion  that  these  truths 
are  capable  of  development,  have  both  been  traced  to  the  assertion  of  the 
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snd  in  this  wfty  Traettfvianiaiii  and  Popety  b»v« 
Ibeen  clearly  identiiiecl,-^for  iDftllibility  is  tbe  fanduMntal  principteoti 
wMoh  the  whd«  fabric  of  Popery  rests.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  fouD. 
dation  of  Protestantising  is  the  right  of  pnvate  judgment  in  inter|^*ii| 
Scripture.  A  nk>re  appropriate  one,  to  our  view,  would  have  been  thsl 
of  the  Church's  &llibility,  since  the  former  is  only  ^e  offtboot  from 
the  latter.  But  whatever  may  be  the  true  foundation  of  ProtettantisBi, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  principle  of  infallibility  is  the  whole  piHar 
and  support  of  Popery.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  let  the  advocsta 
^  Popery  start  from  any  point  in  the  whole  sphere  of  his  theology,  two 
steps  will  bring  him  to  plant  his  foot  on  indelibility  as  his  delenes. 
Let  him  argue,  for  example,  in  behalf  of  Transubstantiation,  or  Ma» 
riolatry,  he  has  just  two  ways  of  defending  these  doctrines  of  bis  iaith. 
lit.  He  may  assert  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  some  passage  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  on  that  passage  rest  its  truth  ;  or,  2</,  he  wAj 
place  it  on  the  authority  of  his  Church.  If  he  do  the  former,  his  appeal 
is  to  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  a  mode  of  ar- 
gument  which  subverts  his  own  religion,  and  places  him  in  collision  witli 
all  the  principles  of  his  own  Church.  If  he  do  the  latter,  he  of  couTse, 
in  accepting  the  Church's  authority  in  matters  of  &ith,  asserts  her  in&l- 
libility.  But  the  superlative  importance  of  infallibility  as  the  primary 
dogma  of  the  entire  system  of  Romanism  may  be  shewn  in  another  way» 
•—what  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Romanist's  creed  ?  They 
^are  such  as  follow,  viz.  Papal  Supremacy,  Mariolafry,  Saint  and  Image 
Worship,  Penance,  Purgatory,  Auricular  Confession,  Forgiveness  of  Sins 
by  the  Priest,  Mass,  &c.  Now  these  doctrines,  as  articles  of  futh,  are 
not  the  product  of  private  judgment  in  interpreting  Scripture,  or  eln 
they  must  have  been  doctrines  universally  professed  throughout  the 
world,  whereas  they  are  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  are 
plainly  a  deduction  from  such  antecedent  principles  as  the  following, 
'which  are  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome, — that  of  faith  before  reasoft 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,— of  traditions  of  the  Church,  super- 
added to  the  written  word, — of  mystic  meaning  in  the  word  known  to 
the  Church. 

From  these  principles,  if  they  be  true,  the  entire  religious  creed  and 
practices  of  Romanism*  are  a  very  obvious,  nay,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. On  the  other  hand,  if  these  principles  be  assumed,  the  creed 
and  practices  referred  to  have  no  better  foundation  than  the  invention 
of  man.  But  while  Romanism,  as  a  whole,  is  thus  built  on  the  above prin- 
'ciples,  it  is  just  as  clear  that  the  foundation,  whereon  these  principles 
tiiemselves  stand,  must  be  the  Church's  infallibility.  For  how  can  I 
admit,  or  even  be  required  to  admit,  the  existence  of  a  mystic  meaning  in 
"Scripture,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  arrived  at  by  reason,  or  admit 
that  reason  in  its  conclusions  needs  to  be  subjected  to  faith,  or  give 
credit  to  the  existence  of  traditions  in  the  Church,  and  to  their  obli- 
gation  on  conscience,  without  believing,  as  a  prior  principle  in  the  mind, 
the  Church's  infallibility  ?  To  admit  these  principles  as  truth,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  suppose  the  Church,  in  her  application  of  these  principles 
^0  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  cq)able  of  erring,  would  he  absurd. 
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It  would  be  to  deprive  myself  of  all -the  attributes  of  an  iiftelKgeiit  being, 
to  cut  away  the  ground  of  all  belief,  and  to  convert  myself  into  a  crea*. 
ture  who  has  received  from  God  no  rule  of  action,  and  who  ^sesses  no 
means  of  ever  arriving  at  moral  certainty.  Receiving  these  principles; 
therefore,  I  must^  if  an  intelligent  being,  have  first  believed  the  doc« 
trine  of  the  Church's  infallibility.  In  other  words^  this  assertion  it  llse 
roof,  stem,  and  pillar  of  Popery.  If  it  be  true,  the  entire  fabric  of  Po- 
pery stands  out  before  us  as  a  legitimate  development  of  it,  which  cannot 
be  gainaayed.  fiut  if  the  reverse,  that  fabric,  notwithstanding  all  its 
preetige  of  antiquity  and  authority,  crumbles  into  ruins,  or  rather  comes 
forth  in  its  true  aspect  as  the  creation  of  man. 

Let  it  be  here  observed,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  we  are  not  denying 
the  existence  in  the  Church  #of  the  principle  of  infallibility.  It  may 
be,  such  a  principle  really  exists  there,  and  can  be  fully  and  clearly  sub* 
stantiated.  Our  object  hitherto  has  been,  to  trace  back  other  principles 
step  by  step  to  this,  until  we  have  the  conclusion  fairly  established,  that 
this  is  the  fundamratal  one,  and  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Popery  as 
a  religious  system,  is  inseparably  mixed  up  with  the  proof  which  can  be 
adduced  in  behalf  of  the  principle  before  us  ;  and  moreover,  that  no  sup- 
port  whkfa  Popery  can  receive  from  other  sources,  and  that  no  claim 
which  it  can  advance  on  other  ground,  can  make  up  for  a  deficiency,  if 
such  exist,  on  the  proof  of  the  ail-iinportant  point  before  us. 

Previously  to  an  examination  of  that  proof,  we  would  take  leave  to 
hazard  the  remark,  that  many  able  advocates  against  the  doctrine  oX 
Romish  infallibility,  seem  to  us  to  have  frequently  &llen  into  a  mistake 
as  to  the  proper  ground  on  which  to  discuss  this  and  other  principles  of 
the  Romish  Church,  if  this  argument  was  intended  for  the  conviction  of 
the  Popish  or  Romanist  mind.  The  recent  agitation  on  Popish  aggres^ 
sion,  which  has  occurred  since  this  article  was  first  written,  have  called 
forth  clear  and  convincing  arguments  against  Romish  in&llibility  from 
many  quarters.  Several  of  these  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  and  some 
by  talented  ministers  of  our  own  Church.  Yet  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  argument  which  has  b€«n  pursued  by  some 
writers,  however  well  calculated  to  strengthen  in  Protestant  minds  the 
bulwarks  of  then*  faith,  was  not  well  suited  to  convince  the  Romanist  of 
his  error,  since  with  such  a  mind,  the  simple  answer  to  the  most  power- 
ful reasoning  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  which  has  been  or  may  be 
adduced,  will  be :  "  These  are  the  reasonings  of  private  judgment,  where- 
as the  first  principle  of  my  religion  teaches  me  the  obligation  to  receive 
only  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  given  by  the  Church,  or  my  spiritual 
guide."  In  discussing,  therefore,  the  general  pnnciple  of  infallibility  as 
the  real  foundation  of  Popery,  it  is  desirable  to  handle  it  only  on  such 
grounds  as  the  intelligent  Romanist  must  himself  concide,  and  to  deal 
with  it  in  such  a  way,  as  consiBtently  with  his  own  principles  it  cannot 
be  objected  to. 

The  claim  of  infallibility,  as  an  attribute  of  the  Church,  evidently 
admits  of  two  ways  by  which  it  may  be  advanced  and  proved  : — Firs/, 
it  may  be^  advanced  as  a  truth  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
clearly  discernible  there  by  private  judgment,  just  as  other  truths  are 
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there  itated,  mch  as  that  Jesus  Chriat  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  thai  h* 
rose  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day.  Now^  if  this  be  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  by  which  infallibility  is  supported,  i^  question  n^ardiag  its 
truth  is  at  an  end.  It  must  be  admitted  by  the  mind«  with  ail  its  eon- 
sequences.  In  this  case>  Popory  must  be  true,  and  Protestantism  most 
be  false.  On  such  evidence^  however^  the  universal  reason  of  maiikiiid 
repudiates  the  claim  of  in&llibility.  Such  expressions  as  "  Thou  ait 
Peter/'  &c.  may  establish  this  claim,  on  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  a  mystic  meaning  in  Scripture^  t.  e,  on  the  recognition  of  the  Churdi  s 
infallibility,  which  is  cognisant  of  and  gives  forth  that  meaning*  but  un- 
questionably they  do  not  establish  it  to  those  who  only  recognise  the 
principle  of  private  judgment  in  interpreting  Scripture. 

Secondly^  This  claim  may  be  advanced  on  the  authority  of  the  Qioich 
herself^  and  the  proof  of  it  may  be  found  either  in  the  traditions  whoeof 
she  says  she  is  the  depositary,  or  in  the  exclusive  right  she  asserts  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  for  her  members  universally.  But  if  no 
other  evidence  in  proof  of  this  claim  can  be  adduced,  than  that  which  is 
furnished  by  tradition  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  or  by  Scripture  as 
interpreted  by  herself,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all,  inasmuch  as  in  sudi 
an  argument  there  is  pre-suppased  the  truth  of  the  assertion  which  the 
argument  is  adduced  to  prove.  For,  in  regard  to  tradition^  adduced  as 
the  proof  of  the  Church  possessing  infallibility,  how  can  I  believe  in  the 
existence  of  tradition  at  all,  as  subsidiary  to  the  written  word  of  God, 
unless  I  first  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  the  depositary  of 
these  traditions  ?  Tradition,  as  the  word  signifies,  implies,  that  part  of 
the  truths  obligatory  on  conscience  are  unwritten,  and  only  exist  in  the 
mind  of  the  Church.  Now,  as  private  judgment,  looking  to  Scripture, 
refuses  to  admit  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the  belief  of  such  tradition, 
so  the  ground  for  believing  their  existence  must  be  found,  not  in  Scrip, 
ture  as  thus  interpreted,  but  in  the  in&llibility  of  the  Church,  whidi, 
contrary  to  private  judgment,  declares  their  existence  there.  Moreover, 
the  transmission. or  descent  of  every  tradition  from  one  mind  to  another 
in  the  Church,  through  successive  ages,  implies  not  only  the  fiiithful  pie- 
eervation  of  a  deposit  committed  to  her,  but  the  exercise  of  the  inteUeo- 
tual  faculty  as  to  the  deposit  itself^ — an  item  in  the  process  which  requires 
infallibility  to  ensure  identity  in  the  truth  from  one  age  to  another. 

A  fallible  Church  may  faithfully  preserve  a  deposit  committed  to  her 
charge,  e.^,  the  manuscripts  of  Scripture,  but  none  except  an  in&llible 
Church  can  truthfully  apprehend  the  tradition  given  to  her  by  a  preosd- 
ing  goieration,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it  and  handing  it  down  to 
that  which  is  to  follow.  This  consideration  suggests  the  reason  fear  the 
Protestant  iEissertion,  often  regarded  by  the  Romanist  as  involving  gross 
inconsistency,  viz.  that  we  receive  the  Scriptures  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  yet  may  reject  her  traditions^  though  given  to  us  on  the 
same  authority.  But  these  two  acts,  though  apparently  similar,  are  yet 
entirely  different.  The  one  is  the  act  of  conscience,  the  other  is  the  act 
pf  judgment.  The  one  may  be  the  act  of  a  fellible,  while  the  other  most 
be  the  act  of  an  infallible  Church.  A  fallible  Church  may  have  &ith* 
fully  preserved  and  transmitted  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  all  the  evideDes 
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f)T  their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  for  this  was  merely  the  act  of 
conscience.  But  it  is  different  with  reference  to  tradition.  Here  not 
conscience,  but  judgment  also,  was  involved.  The  truth  professed  to  be 
set  forth,  not  in  the  permanent  certain  form  of  written  document,  but 
in  the  indefinite  form  in  which  one  mind  may  choose  to  express  its  ideas 
to  cmother  mind.  A  right  perception  of  the  truth  presented  in  such 
form^  involved  therefore  an  act  of  the  judgment,  or  intelligent  faculty. 
For  this  reason,  to  apprehend  and  transmit  truth  by  tradition,  must  have 
required  infallibility  in  the  paity  with  whom  it  was  deposited.  To  prove 
that  the  GhiJtfch  is  infallible  by  means  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church  is 
thus  impossible,  and  is  a  mere  example  of  arguing  in  a  circle,  for  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  traditions,  until  I  have  first  satisfied 
my  mind  of  the  existence  of  the  Church's  infallibility,  as  the  depository 
of  them. 

But,  thirdfy,  it  is  said  by  Romanists,  that  the  Church  is  the  true  and 
only  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  that  her  interpretations  are  obligatory 
on  conscience  ,*  the  consequence  of  which  obviously  is,  that  if  the  Church 
declare  certain  passages  of  Scripture  to  express  the  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
such  doctiine  must  be  believed.  This  argument,  however,  like  the  pre- 
ceding,  implies  the  position  it  is  advanced  to  prove.  For  if  I  am  bound 
to  believe  that  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  "  Thou  art  Peter," 
&c.  declare  the  in&llibility  of  the  Church,  while  in  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate judgment  my  mind  repudiates  such  an  interpretation  of  them,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  belief  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  must  rest  on  the  an- 
tecedent reception  by  the  mind  of  those  principles  formerly  mentioned, 
viz.  faith  before  reason,  and  a  mystic  sense  to  be  found  in  Scripture. 
I3ut  no  one  can  possibly  believe  the  truth  of  such  principles,  without 
having  previously  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  infallibility. 
Therefore  I  bow  to  the  Church's  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  in 
preference  to  my  own,  just  because  I  believe  her  to  be  infallible. 
This  shews  that  the  argument  which  seeks  to  establish  the  Church's  in- 
fallibility upon  her  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  is  no  argument  at  all. 
It  simply  amounts  to  this.  The  Church  is  infallible,  because  she  says 
that  Scripture  declares  that  infallibility,-^or,  in  other  words,  it  assumes 
infallibility  to  prove  infallibility.  One  might  have  supposed,  that  keep- 
ing in  view  the  magnitude  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  doc- 
trine of  infallibility,  some  better  evidence  of  its  truth,  some  stronger 
grounds  for  receiving  it  as  an  article  of  human  belief,  could  have  been 
advanced,  than  those  which  we  have  found.  Standing  up  before  the 
mind  of  the  enquirer  after  truth,  as  the  foundation  of  the  entire  system 
of  Poper}^  it  yet  appeal's  that  this  doctrine  rests  its  claim  for  reception 
on  no  other  basis  than  simple  assertion, — than  the  mere  authority  of  the 
party  advancing  it ;  and  that  if  I  ask  the  question.  Why  am  1  to  believe 
that  infallibility,  in  other  words,  that  Popery  is  true  ?  the  only  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  me  is  this.  You  are  to  believe  it,  because  we,  the 
Church,  tell  you  that  it  is  so. 

Let  us  analyze  the  fundamental  principle  of  such  a  mode  of  enforcing 
truth.  In  the  above  answer,  it  is  plain  that  the  truth  is  established  on 
the  authority  of  the  party  who  teaches  it,  and  that  it  is  not  a  conclu- 
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non  arising  in  the  mind  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  taught.  The  (br. 
mer  may  have  grounds  of  conviction  for  the  truth  of  vifbat  b«  advance*; 
the  latter  has  no  grounds  of  such  conviction  but  the  autfaority  of  the 
mind  which  speaks  to  him.  In  the  case  of  both,  there  muiA,  therefore, 
be  the  recognition  of  the  following  principle : — "  That  man's  obligation 
to  feith  in  a  divine  message  arises,  not  from  the  state  of  his  own  mind 
towards  the  message  as  divine,  but  from  the  state  of  mind  towards  it  of 
him  who  delivers  it.  If  he  who  speaks  to  me  believes  that  he  delivers 
a  divine  message,  and  tells  me  so.  I  am  bound  to  receive  it  as  sad), 
whatever  may  be  my  own  judgment  of  its  character,  or  of  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  suppoi-ted.  His  state  of  mind,  and  not  mine,  is  the  test 
of  its  truth.  Such  is  the  fundamental  assertion  of  Popery,  and  one  more 
unreasonable  was  never  conceived  or  advanced.  It  is  contradicted  bv 
Scripture  in  every  page.  And  in  appealing  here  to  the  private  judg- 
ment of  Scripture,  we  are  entitled  to  carry  the  Romanist  along  with  us, 
because  we  have  shewn  that  his  right  to  look  to  his  church  as  the  mfcl- 
lible  interpreter  of  Scripture,  must  depend  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  principle  before  us,  i.e.,  on  its  being  discovered  by  private  judgment 
in  Scripture.  But  so  utterly  inconsistent  is  it  with  the  word  of  God, 
that  the  entire  defence  of  Protestantism  may  be  risked  on  the  power  of 
Romanists  to  produce  a  single  instance  from  this  divine  source,  of  their 
principle  of  belief.  The  Bible  may  be  regarded  as  coming  to  man  with  two 
distinct  aims  and  designs, — Isf,  to  prove  its  own  divine  origin ;  and,  fid, 
to  communicate  a  divine  message  to  the  mind.  But  in  no  case  do  we  find 
the  messengers  of  God's  will  to  man  setting  forth  their  message,  without 
aflfording  evidence  of  their  commission  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  tbcv 
first  afforded  proof  that  God  had  sent -them,  and  then  enunciated  the  truth 
with  which  they  were  entrusted — that  is  to  say,  they  first  established 
between  themselves  and  their  hearers  an  identical  state  of  mind  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  message  about  to  be  communicated,  and  then  d^vered 
their  message.  Thus  they  rested  the  obligation  to  faith,  not  on  their 
own  state  of  mind,  but  on  that  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  Had 
they  done  otherwise,  they  never  could  have  charged  their  hearers  with 
guilt  in  refusing,  as  was  often  the  case,  to  obey  God.  From  the  very 
first  this  principle  was  recognized  by  Moses.  He  never  required  the 
Israelites  to  hear  him,  till  he  had  proved  to  them  that  he  came  from 
God.  It  was  the  same  with  Elijah,  and  with  all  the  prophets ;  naj, 
with  the  writers  equally  of  both  Testaments.  Our  Saviour's  language, 
in  corroboration  of  the  view  stated  by  us,  is  most  express.  Reaaoning 
with  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  his  own  divine  commission,  he  ref-rs 
them  to  the  proof  he  had  afforded  of  this  commission  in  the  miraculous 
works  he  had  performed ;  and  he  requires  their  belief  in  him,  not  on  the 
ground  of  his  own  assertion  that  he  came  from  God,  but  on  the  plain 
evidence  by  which  he  proved  that  he  did  so :  "  And  if  ye  believe  not  me, 
yet  believe  the  works,"  John  x.  38.  By  the  works  he  did,  Christ 
established  an  identical  state  of  mind  between  himself  and  his  hearers,  as 
to  his  divine  commission  and  authority  to  deliver  the  will  of  God  ;  and 
so,  by  claiming  men's  belief  on  the  ground  of  his  miraculous  works,  he 
shews  that  the  obligation  to  feith  on  man's  part  is  his  own  state  of  mind 
towards  the  message  delivered  to  him,  and  not  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
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messenger  of  truth.     His  language,  in  the  plainest  manner,  thus  contra- 
dictg  the  principle  of  Popery.     A  similar  argument  might  be  raised  up 
from  many  other  passages  of  scripture,  such  as  John  xx.  31,  Acts  xvii. 
II,  1  Thess.  ii.  13.     And,  indeeid,  it  were  unreasonable  to  suppose  in- 
Bpired  writers  acting  on  a  different  principle.     For  how  could  they, 
without  overturning  every  ground  of  rational  belief,  and  introducing  in 
its  place  irrati(Hial  credulity,  require  men  to  receive  as  a  revelation  from 
God  what  they  had  not  proved  to  be  such  ?  How  could  they  demand 
submission  to  their  message  as  divine,  unless  they  shewed  that  it  was 
divine,  by  removing  the  doubts  of  their  hearers'  minds  as  to  tlieir  own 
commission  to  deliver  it— that  is  to  say,  unless  they  established  an  iden- 
tical state  of  mind  betwixt  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  as  to  the  origin 
and  authority  of  the  message  offered  for  reception  ?    It  would  be  easy  to 
trace  the  Popish  principle  before  us  down  to  its  final  root,  and  to  shew 
still  further  the  dangerous  and  unholy  consequences  involved  in  it.     If 
man's  obligation  to  faith — i.  e,,  to  receive  and  obey  the  message  offered 
to  him  as  truth,  be  not  his  own  state  of  mind  towards  it  as  believing 
that  it  comes  from  God,  but  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  offer  it  to 
him,  this  principle  establishes,  as  the  rule  of  man's  duty  to  God,  not 
truth  but  authority.     It  consequently  overturns  the  moral  government 
of  God,  converting  it  into  the  mere  despotic  exercise  of  irresistible  and 
absolute  power;  and  it  denudes  the  Almighty  of  his  moral  character  as 
a  God  of  truth  and  righteousness,  leaving  him  no  longer  a  being  to  be 
loved  because  conscience  feels  his  government  to  be  right,  but  only  as  a 
being  to  be  obeyed,  because  he  has  said,  '•  Thus  shall  it  be."     One  step 
farther  in  this  downward  process,  will  bring  us  to  the  foundation  of  the 
colunm.     If  authority,  and  not  truth,  be  the  rule  established  in  the  uni- 
verse to  regulate  the  conduct  of  intelligent  beings ;  and  if  the  simple  fiat 
of  the  Almighty  is  to  be  obeyed  because  he  commands,  and  not  because 
the  mind  and  conscience  must  declare  his  command  to  be  holy,  just,  and 
good,  then  despotic  power  must  be  the  law  which  governs  man ;  moral 
motives  are  excluded  from  his  conduct ;  his  acts  are  not  acts  of  volition, 
and  consequently  he  is  not  a  responsible  or  free  agent.     Thus  the  old 
question  of  the  freedom  or  necessity  of  the  will  may  be  said  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  entire  superstructure,  whose  figure  and  propoitions  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  analyze.     But  though  the  argument,  by  which  a 
principle  of  infidlibility  in  the  Church  has  been  supported  by  Romanists 
be  wholly  undeserving  of  regard,  and  one  which  is  so  far  from  establish- 
ing truth  that  it  leads  to  the  subversion  of  all  religion,  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  infallibility  has  never  existed,  or  cannot  be  proved.     On 
the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  asserted,  the  entire  religion  of  the 
Bible,  from  the  original  nucleus  of  it  received  by  our  first  parents  at  the 
fall,  has  been  developed  by  infallibility.     But  that  infallibility  was  clearly 
established  by  everyone  who  laid  claim  to  it  as  a  teacher  of  divine  truth. 
The  authors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  established  their  claim  to  infalli- 
bility ;  or,  in  other  words,  thar  right  to  be  listened  to  as  messengers  of 
truth*  by  the  divine  powers  wherewith  their  commission  was  sealed. 
Their  miracles  and  prophecies  testified  who  had  sent  them.     Every 
claimant  of  infidyiibility  in  Scripture  laid  befoi-e  the  world  this  sure  teat 
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of  his  claim,  and  to  every  message  delivered  by  him  to  men  was  attached 
this  seal  of  its  divinity — a  seal^  the  stamp  of  which  was  suspended  on 
his  own  arm^  or  on  the  arm  of  him  who  put  the  words  of  God  in 
his  mouth.  If  there  exist  in  the  Church  of  Rorne^  as  its  defendos 
assert,  a  principle  of  infallibility,  by  which  she  is  enabled  anthoritatiTelj 
to  declare  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  it  is  thus  that  its  existence  mtin 
be  proved.  Conjoined  with  the  authority  of  declaring  truth  to  othen, 
there  must  exist  the  power  of  divinity  to  prove  it  to  be  truth,  and  eveiy 
exercise  of  the  former  must  be  countersigned  by  the  latter.  Moreover, 
as  the  infallible  teachers  of  Scripture  gave  proofs  of  their  commissi^  in 
miracles  and  prophecies,  plain  and  simple  in  their  nature,  level  to  the 
capacities  and  done  before  the  senses  of  men — proofs  that  bare  the  closest 
investigation,  and  were  subjepted  to  a  scrutiny  which  excluded  the  pos- 
sibility  of  deception,  so  the  proofs  given  of  in^libility  still  must  be 
capable  of  passing  the  same  ordeal.  Extenially  in  the  powers  he  exer> 
cises,  internally  in  the  doctrine  he  teaches,  the  claimant  of  inlallibilitv, 
so  long  as  he  asserts  this  claim,  must  shew  that  he  is  the  tnessen^  of 
God, — must  vindicate  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  to  the  bar  of  private 
judgment,  the  commission  from  on  high  he  professes  to  bear  in  his  hand, 
or  else  he  fails  in  shewing  that  the  truth  of  his  message  is  identical  with 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  or  in  proving  the  obligation  of  men  to  receive  it 
as  such.  Until  Poper}'  thus  attest  the  infallibilit}^  to  which,  as  a  church, 
it  lays  claim,  the  structure  built  on  that  infallibility  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  huge  invention  of  man — an  invention  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
''  deceiving  the  nations."  The  demand  which  Popery  makes,  that  men 
should  receive  the  system  which  it  represents  as  identical  with  the  trath 
of  apostolical  Christianity,  founded,  as  that  sptem  is,  on  an  alleged  but 
unproven  infallibility,  is  only  the  demand  of  audacity,  presuming  on  the 
ignorance  ef  mankind.  The  concession  of  its  claim  is  but  the  concession 
of  ignorant  credulity  to  arrogant  demand — to  a  demand  which  nothing 
but  that  credulity  hinders  from  being  stigmatized  by  its  proper  n^ne, 
and  fr'»m  being  represented  in  its  true  colours.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  few  even  of  those  who  assume  the  character  of  being  advocates  and 
defenders  of  Romanism  undemand  their  own  system  aright,  or  tho- 
roughly master  their  own  principles.  Were  they  capable  of  doing  so,  they 
would  not  attempt,  as  they  often  do,  to  vindicate  their  religion  on  prin- 
ciples, and  by  a  mode  of  argument,  subversive  of  all  that  it  is  or  claims 
to  be  regarded.  Popery,  as  a  system,  is  capable  of  no  defence,  and  does 
not  admit  of  argument  in  support  of  its  doctrines  or  institutions ;  for 
Popery  is  infallibility.  But  the  first  appeal  that  infallibility  makes  to 
reason  or  Scripture  in  behalf  of  what  is  inculcated  by  it,  is  an  appeal  to 
private  judgment — an  appeal  by  which  the  whole  fabric  is  crumbled  to 
atoms.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  apostle  appealing  to  any  other  quarter 
than  to  his  own  commission,  for  the  truth  of  the  dogmatic  statements 
made  by  him  ?  He  may  have  appealed  to  reason  or  Scripture  when  he 
stood  in  the  attitude  of  an  expounder  of  revealed  truth ;  but  when  be 
occupied  the  high  ground  of  revealing  truth  previously  unknown,  whether 
as  an  article  of  faith  or  a  rule  of  piuctice,  he  appealed  to  no  authority  but 
his  own  divine  commission ;  he  afforded  no  other  ground  of  beli«f  to  the 
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mind  but  that  of  his  own  in&llibility.  He  simply  said^  "  If  any  man 
confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  this  is  a  deceiver  and 
antichrist ;"  and  of  him  who  repudiated  the  doctrine  thus  taught  him,  the 
apostolic  Sentence  simply  was^  '^  Let  him  be  anathema  maranatha." 
Popery  may  appeal^  if  it  choose  the  risk^  to  reason  or  Scripture,  that  it 
possesses  the  attribute  of  infallibility^  but,  in  reference  to  its  peculiar 
doctrines,  forms,  or  practices,  thus  declared  and  enjoined  on  men,  it  can 
make  no  such  appeal.  Their  truth  or  falsehood  can  admit  of  no  argu. 
ment  or  demonstration  from  Scripture.  They  stand  or  fall,  like  apos- 
tolic statements,  on  the  authority  which  has  declared  them. 

Were  we  here  called  on  to  account  for  the  origin,  progress,  and  success 
of  Fopery  in  the  world,  it  seems  an  investigation  capable  of  solution  on 
the  plainest  principles  of  human  nature.     When  infallibility,  the  root  of 
the  whole  system,  really  existed  in  the  Church,  we  can  easily  guess  the 
wonder  and  admiration  which  it  excited,  the  power  and  influence  over 
others  which  the  exercise  of  those  miraculous  gifts  by   which  it  was 
sealed,  enabled  it  to  attain,  and,  6nally,  the  covetous  desires  in  the  hearts 
of  ambitious  men,  which  the  sight  of  those  powers  awakened.     Simon 
Magus  could  not  have  been  the  only  one  among  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  would  have  bought  the  gifls  of  the  Spirit  with  money,  for 
the  sake  of  that  influence  over  the  minds  of  others,  which  a  belief  of 
being  in  direct  communication  with  hi-aven  never  yet  has  failed  to  secure 
in  the  world.     The  love  of  power,  therefore,  in  the  hearts  of  ambitious 
pastors  of  the  Church,  for  all  who  bore  that  office  have  not  been  Chris, 
tian  men,  is  one  principle  in  our  nature,  which,  in  every  age  of  the 
Church,  would  laise  up  claimants  for  infallibility,  long  ai\er  the  reality 
had  ceased,  and  which,  as  time  and  circumstances  &voured  its  develop- 
ment, might  easily  become  swelled  into  that  vast  superstition  of  Roman, 
ism,  in  whose  very  vustness  are  hidden  in  great  measure  from  view  the 
root  and  origin  of  its  own  growth — we  say  the  love  of  power  in  the 
human  heart  will  easily  account  for  all  that  has  grown  up  ou^  of  the  spu- 
rious claim  of  infallibility.     But  how  do  we  account  for  the  concession  of 
this  cl^m,  a  claim  so  palpably  unreasonable  and  unscriptural  ?  and  how 
do  we  account  for  the  success  of  that  false  religion  which  has  sprung  out 
of  it  ?     This  is  to  be  traced  to  another  principle  in  our  nature,  viz.,  that 
dreadful  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  and  that  instinctive  desire  inse. 
parable  from  a  guilty  mind,  to  shake  ofT  that  responsibility  which  all  men 
feel,  and  by  which  they  are  overawed.     Account  for  it  how  we  may, 
there  is  in  the  soul  an  instinctive  terrar  of  God,  a  sense  of  dread,  which 
hangs  as  a  burden  on  the  heart,  and  fills  it  with  dismay  at  the  thoughts 
of  meeting  with  him.   How  to  deal  with  this  uneasy  sense  of  God  which 
roars  its  present  happiness,  is  the  great  problem  of  the  human  heart. 
Two  modes  of  solution  naturally  present  themselves,  first  to  deny  God's 
existence,  which  is  the  infidel's  mode  of  treating  it ;  secondly,  to  shifl 
the  burden  of  its  responsibility  away  from  itself,   which  is  that  deside- 
rated by  the  great  bulk  of  mankind*     Now,  this  is  precisely  the  effect 
produced  by  a  reception  of  the  system  of  Popery.     Asserting  a  claim  to 
in&llibility,  handed  down  in  the  Church  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
the  acknowledged  depositaries  of  it,— coming  with  a  priesthood,  who,  in 
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virtue  of  that  infallibility  which  is  asserted  to  dwell  in  some  part  of  thdr 
Head^  oifer  to  stand  between  the  soul  and  God,  profess  to  exercise  an  all. 
powerful  authority  with  heaven,  to  give  meritorious  efficacy  to  works 
within  human  compass,  and  to  remove  every  difficulty  between  the 
guilty  soul  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness.  Popery  thus  removes  frooi 
the  soul  the  dread  sense  of  its  responsibility  to  God,  or  renders  it  a  bur- 
den easy  to  be  home.     Coming  with  these  high  professions  to  ignoaot 
and  credulous  guilt — to  guilt  which  makes  the  heart  liable  and  vriQiDg 
to  be  deceived,  what  wonder  is  it  that  Popery  should  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  world  !  yea,  rather,  what  wonder  would  it  have  been  if  Po- 
pery had  not  been  successful !  Popery  is,  in  truth,  the  religion  adapted  to 
human  nature — the  religion  which  at  once  commends  itself  to  the  inward 
cravings  of  the  soul — the  religion  which  offers  so  practicable  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  human  heart,  by  removing  'he  sting  from  man's 
sense  of  guilt  before  God,  and  lajnng  the  burden  of  transacting  with  God 
for  that  guilt,  on  the  very  party,  (the  Church,  or  rather  the  priesthood,) 
which,  from  the  pretensions  it  lays  claim  to,  seems  so  capable  of  besnng 
it.     Popery  thus  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  mind  of 
man,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  its  success,  past,  present,  and,  it  may  be, 
to  come.     Against  this  success,  legislation,  nay  even  intelligence  itself, 
will   oftimes  present  but  a  feeble  barrier.      Legislation  may,  indeed, 
cripple  the  efforts  of  Popery,  as  duty  may  sometimes  call  it  to  do,  or  it 
may  help  to  diminish  some  of  those  circumstances  which  &Toar  its  ad. 
vance ;   but  legislation  cannot  change  the  principles  of  the  human  heart, 
which  make  it  stand  overawed  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  anxiously  seek 
a  relief  to  its  terrors,  even  in  the  reception  of  pretensions,  however  spu- 
rious, which  profess  to  make  its  burden  tolerable.     Before  this  craving  of 
the  human  soul,  intelligence  itself  will  often  be  brought  to  yield.    For 
the  intelligent,  as  well  as  the  ignorant  mind,  feels  the  dread  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  this  very  consciousness  may  weaken  its  power  of  das- 
cemment,  in  the  earnestness  of  its  desire  for  a  remedy.     How  fallacious 
a  guide  reason  is  in  matters,  where  it  is  both  the  interest  and  desire  of 
the  heart  to  be  deceived,  needs  not  to  be  noticed.   The  more  clearly  fkaX 
a  man  sees  his  responsibility  and  guilt  before  God,  the  more  likely  it  is, 
that  in  ignorance  of  the  true  balm  for  the  spiritual  evils  of  the  soul,  he 
may,  notwithstanding  his  intelligence  in  other  things,  fall  in  with  the 
specious  claims  and  offers  of  Popery,  affording,  as  they  seem  to  do,  a  last- 
ing place  for  the  soul  in  its  disquiet. 

There  is  but  one  antidote  for  the  success  of  Popery  in  the  world,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  human  heart,  which  is,  that  the  love  of 
power  and  influence  in  those  who  rule  in  the  Church  should  give  |^a<» 
to  the  love  of  Christ,  and  that  faith  in  the  priesthood  of  man  shogld  yield  to 
reliance  on  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  Till  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  be  held  up 
throughout  the  world  as  the  divinely  appointed  remedy  for  human  guilt, 
and  till  the  guilty  soul,  in  its  uneasy  and  restless  searchings  afler  peace 
with  God,  leam  through  grace  to  look  to  Jesus  alone,  the  spirit  of  Poper}-. 
and,  it  may  be,  its  naked  forms,  will  ever  prove  a  welcome  and  a  che. 
rished  haven.  The  amount  and  the  aspect  of  Popery  which  prevails,  may 
advance  or  recede,  be  deepened  or  lessened  in  colour,  as  outward  circum- 
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stances  may  dictate.  Here,  there  may  be  the  Puseyite  aspect  of  church 
forms  and  ordinances  canonically  administered,  and  of  religious  customs, 
sanctioned  by  antiquity,  as  the  certain  way  to  happiness — there,  may  be 
the  grosser  figure  of  a  priesthood  claiming  to  be  infallible,  of  a  people 
bowing  before  that  priesthood  to  receive  or  be  denied  the  blessings  of 
heaven,  as  the  all-powerful  key  in  the  priesthood's  hand  is  held  out  or 
withdrawn— of  a  people  degraded  in  superstition,  sunk  in  moral  energy, 
and  incapable  of  action,  except  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  external  dic- 
tation. But  whatever  may  be  the  outward  aspect,  the  latent  principle 
in  the  image  is  the  same — we  trace  throughout  the  shrinking  of  a  guilty 
Boul  from  a  sense  of  its  own  responsibility— we  see  its  inward  craving  for 
something  placed  between  it  and  God — we  behold  its  secret  desire  for 
some  one  to  assume  the  character  of  mediator,  who  may  stand  in  the 
soul's  place,  and  transacting  in  his  own  name  before  the  Almighty,  may 
yet  leave  room  for  the  reward  of  heaven  on  such  terms  as  man  is  able 
and  willing  to  pay.  If  denied  through  ignorance,  or  blind  through  pre- 
judice, to  the  true  light  which  alone  can  lead  to  God,  this  restless  desire 
of  the  soul  will  take  refuge  in  the  false,  and  credulity  will  ascribe  to 
empty  forms  and  arrogant  pretensions  that  secret  power  which  of  right 
belongs  only  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Popery  holds  forth  a  priest- 
hood exercising  the  office  of  mediation  with  God.  Thus  it  affords  a 
panacea  to  the  fears  of  the  soul.  This  is  the  secret  of  its  power,  the  true 
reason  why  infallibility  has  not  been  long  ago  scouted  from  the  world  as 
the  bugbear  of  children, — why  that  monstrous  structure  of  superstitioua 
form  and  human  addition  to  divine  truth,  built  upon  it,  has  been  tole- 
rated, received,  and  worshipped.  The  wickedness  of  men's  hearts  made 
them  the  enemies  of  the  cross,  the  true  restorative  of  their  spiritual  mala- 
dies, and  God  gave  them  over  to  believe  a  lie. 

The  investigation  which  we  have  now  concluded  respecting  Puseyism 
and  Popery,  has  been  extended  faither,  and  been  pursued  with  a  greater 
degi'ee  of  minuteness,  than  was  at  all  necessary  for  the  scope  of  the  argu- 
ment which  brought  them  under  discussion.  But  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  these  religious  systems  lay  across  our  path,  and  as  questions 
relative  to  them  are,  from  the  aspect  of  the  times,  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, it  seemed  but  a  necessary  tribute  which  we  were  bound  to 
pay  to  the  cause  of  pure  scriptui-al  religion,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  regard  is  really  due  to  the  pleas  put  forth  in  their  behalf,  and  what 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  tact,  that  conscientious  and  intelligent 
men  have  of  late  been  leaving  the  ranks  of  Protestantism,  to  become  the 
adherents  of  systems  so  hostile  to  its  claims.  The  conclusion  to  which 
we  have  been  brought,  obtained,  as  we  conceive,  from  a  fair  and  logical 
investigation  of  the  premises,  is,  that  neither  Puseyism  nor  Popery  can 
advance  any  argument  in  its  own  favour  which  will  stand  the  light  of 
reason, — and  that  misconception  of  those  principles  by  which  truth  must 
be  vindicated  to  the  mind,  can  be  the  only  justification  of  those  who 
advocate  its  claims. 

In  our  next  article  we  will  return  to  the  course  of  our  argument  on 
the  principles  of  the  Free  Church,  from  which  this  long  digression  on 
Puseyism  and  Popery  has  separated  us.     In  this,  our  concluding  article. 
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we  will  be  at  issue  Vith  Dr.  Buchanan  in  referenee  to  the  rule  of  Scrip- 
taral  truth  obligatory  on  the  Church. 

(TobewntinMed,) 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  TEE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

BY  A  COUNTRY  MINISTER. 

THIRD  ARTICLB. 

In  my  last  commutiication  I  took  a  general  survey  of  the  buiidiDg, 
and  indulged  in  such  reflections  as  were  naturally  awakened  by  a  spec- 
tacle so  splendid  in  itself,  and  so  significant  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  wel&re  of  man.     The  electric  telegraph  was  spe- 
cially  signalized  as  a  mysterious  pathway  on  which  the  messages  of  peace 
are  to  be  borne  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth ;  so  that  a  glorioQt 
light  may  arise  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  region  and  iIa- 
dow  of  death.     The  net.  work  of  electric  wires  will  be  as  a  system  of 
irrigation  in  the  desert.     They  will  be  channels  of  refireahing  spiritual 
influences,  which  will  so  transform  this  sterile  sin-stricken  world,  that  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad«  and  the  desert  shall  re- 
joice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.    I  compared  the  system  of  electric  wires  to 
the  nervous  system  of  man.     And  certainly  the  points  of  similarity  are 
very  striking.     Indeed,  the  materialist  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
brain  is  only  a  galvanic  battery,  and  the  nerves  only  so  many  conduct- 
ing wires.     He  has,  however,  been  by  no  means  able  to  prove  this ;  and 
though  he  did  pi*ove  that  every  voluntary  act  was  accompanied  by  an 
electric  influence  through  the  nerves,  the  point  at  which  he  ums  would 
not  be  established.     It  would  by  no  means  be  proved  that  volition  is 
merely  a  material  phenomenon.     However  far  we  may  trace  back  the 
material  links,  we  shall  always  be  stopped  by  a  vast  chasm  between  the 
last  link  and  the  mind  itself.     Not  the  slightest  approximation  has  been 
made  to  resolve  mind  into  matter.     Progress  maybe  made  in  shewing' the 
wonderful  correlation  between  mind  and  matter ;  but  no  step  will  ever 
be  made  towards  the  proof  of  their  identity, — at  least  all  past  researches 
in  physiology  have  made  no  advance  in  this  last  direction.     There  are 
some  minds,  however,  incapable  of  understanding  the  distinction  between 
identity  and  mere  correlation ;  and  we  see  this  in  the  usual  materialistic 
arguments  employed  to  prove  that  mind  is  only  one  of  the  properties  of 
matter.     For  example,  in  the  recent  production  of  Mr.  Atkinson  and 
Miss  Martineau^  their  whole  atheistic  superstructure  is  reared  on  the 
basis  of  correlation  being  equivalent  to  identity. 

Apart,  however,  from  materialistic  speculations,  there  is  a  similarity 
between  the  electric  wires  and  the  nervous  system  which  must  strike 
the  most  unobservant.  The  strong  analogy  presented  itself  most  forcibly 
to  my  mind,  when  examining  one  of  the  plans  exhibited  as  suitable  for 
the  submarine  telegraph.     The  problem  presented  by  the  case  of  the 
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submarine  telegraph  is  this : — The  wires  must  be  tboraughly  insulated 
and  protected,  while  the  rope  roust  be  strong  and  perfectly  flexible.  In 
regard  to  strength  and  flexibility^  this  is  precisely  the  problem  solved  in 
the  human  frame.  The  conducting  nerves  require  to  be  led  down  from 
the  brain  through  a  flexible  canal,  which  yet  must  possess  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  the  whole  frame.  This  is  effected  by  the  vertebrsB, 
which  are  so  joined  to  (me  another,  that  they  form  a  canal,  while  they 
freely  move  on  one  another.  In  the  above  arrangement  for  the  submarine 
telegraph,  this  plan  of  the  vertebrae  is  imitated  ;  the  rope  presents  very 
much  the  appearance  of  vertebrae.  A  bundle  of  conducting  wires  is  tirst 
fofxned,  then,  to  protect  them^  large  balls  or  rather  beads  are  strung  upon 
tiiem  ;  so  that  the  rope  that  is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  just  a 
string  of  iron  beads.  These  are,  of  course,  intended  solely  for  the  pro> 
tection  of  the  enclosed  wires  from  injury.  For  the  more  perfect  protec- 
tion, the  balls  ai*e  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  are  made  so  as  to  fit  into  one 
another,  and  make  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  as  in  the  human  vertebrae. 

But  the  resemblance  to  the  human  system  does  not  cease  here.  We 
find  that  the  nerves  appeal*  to  be  insulated  and  bound  up  in  fasciculi, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  wires.  In  the  nervous  system,  for  example, 
the  ultimate  fibre  seems  to  consist  of  a  cylinder  composed  of  three  layers. 
The  innermost  is  the  nerve  axis,  and  seems  to  be  the  essential  element 
of  the  nerve,*— that  which  conducts  the  nervous  influence  fi:t>m  the  brain, 
or  appropriate  ganglia  to  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system.  Then 
there  is  a  layer  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann,  and  this  is  again  co- 
vered by  a  transparent  membrane.  These  two  layers  appear  to  serve 
only  as  insulators.  We  iiave  a  precisely  similar  aiTangement  in  the 
electric  wire.  The  copper  wire,  about  the  size  of  a  common  belUwire, 
is  the  essential  part.  Its  ofiice  is  to  conduct  the  electric  influence  from 
the  galvanic  battery  round  the  requisite  circuit.  But  this  copper  wire 
requires  to  be  insulated,  so  that  the  power  which  it  conveys  may  not  be 
dissipated.  This  is  done  by  casing  it  in  gutta  percha,  which  forms  the 
bestj)08sibleinsu]ator,  and  corresponds  to  the  white  sul»tance  of  Schwann. 
The  gutta  percha  is  then  covered  by  a  tarred  hempen  rope  which  is 
wound  round  it.  This  corresponds  to  the  enclosing  membrane  in  the 
nerve.  Again,  the  nerves  are  bound  up  in  bundles,  and  covered  by  the 
neurilemma  or  nerve  sheath.  In  like  manner,  the  various  wires,  insu- 
lated as  above,  are  bound  up  in  one  whole,  being  covered  with  tarred 
hempen  twine.  And,  lastly,  as  the  vertebrse  are  strung  upon  the  spinal 
chord  to  protect  it,  so  the  iron  beads  already  mentioned  are,  for  the 
same  purpose,  strung  upon  the  compound  electric  rope.  The  analogies 
shewn  here  may  appear  fanciful,  but  granting  that  they  are  so,  they  are 
useful,  if  for  nothing  more,  as  an  aid  to  memory. 

I  might  trace  the  analogy  further,  if  I  adopted  the  conclusions  of  phy. 
siologists  in  regard  to  the  various  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  They 
divide  the  matter  of  the  nervous  system  into  two  kinds,  the  white  and 
the  grey.  These  two  substances  are  very  distinct  in  their  texture.  The 
grey  is  vesicular,  and  the  white  is  fibrous,  the  fibres  forming  the  nerves 
proper.  The  function  of  the  grey  is  supposed  to  be  the  generating  of 
the  power,  and  corresponds  to  the  plates  of  metal  in  the  galvanic  battery. 
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The  white  fibres  are  supposed  to  be  the  mere  conductorB  of  the  power  to 
the  various  parts  of*  the  body,  corresponding  to  the  wires  in  the  eleetiic 
telegraph.  In  the  brain  proper,  the  grey  forms  the  exterior  part  next 
the  skull.  In  the  spinal  chord,  we  have  also  the  white  and  grey  mat- 
ter, so  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  the  centre  of  inde- 
pendent action — tHe  grey  generating  the  power,  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
distant  parts  by  the  white  fibrous  nerves.  The  various  g^giia  corres- 
ponding to  various  animal  functions,  are  regarded  as  independent  eentres 
of  action,  each  ganglion  consisting  of  grey  generating  matter,  and  of  whits 
fibres  radiating  from  it.  Phrenology  is  now  defunct  among  the  higfaff 
class  men  of  science,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  gained  much  acceptance  with 
such.  The  Ghmglionic  theory  is  now  taking  its  place.  It  is  &r  moie 
plausible,  and  proceeds,  for  the  establishment  of  its  truths,  on  a  r^ular 
inductive  basis :  it  shuns  the  miserable  empiricism  of  the  quasi  science 
of  phrenology.  There  is  no  study  more  interesting  than  physiology,  as  its 
territory  lies  on  the  boundary  line  between  mind  and  matter,  it  is  one 
of  those  fields  of  research  that  ought  to  be  diligently  watched,  in  order  to 
check  the  advance  of  a  deadly  materialism.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
dread  the  advances  of  physiology.  We  believe  that  not  the  slightest 
approximation  has  been  made  to  the  resolution  of  mind  into  matter.  But 
we  believe  that  most  plausible  facts  may  be  drawn  from  physiolo^,  in 
order  to  establish  such  a  resolution.  The  physiologist  usually  studies 
human  nature  from  its  physical  side,  and  he  consequently  has  a  tendency 
to  explain  everything  by  mere  physical  conformation,  and  physical  eou- 
ditions.  One  is  oflen  constrained  to  smile  at  the  dogmatic  simphdty 
vdth  which  the  most  eminent  physiologists  endeavour  to  explain  the  most 
recondite  phenomena  of  mind  by  physical^Ganglionic  relations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  commissures  uniting  various  parts  of  the  brain  are  held  as  a  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  the  links  that  bind  the  mental  faculties  together,  and 
of  the  unity  of  the  mind.  I  firmly  believe  that  religion  will  gun  by 
every  advance  that  is  made  to  shew  the  minute  adaptation  of  the  brain 
to  the  mind  as  its  appropriate  instrument;  but  I  at  the  same  time  hoM, 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  every  fresh  adaptation  being  hailed  by  the 
materialist  as  the  triumph  of  his  principles.  For  this  reason,  it  is  all- 
important  that  the  moralist  and  the  theologian  should  keep  a  strict  watch 
o^er  this  field  of  inquiry.  Some  of  the  eminent  physiologists  whose  con- 
clusions we  dissent  from,  are  by  no  means  prof^sed  materialists,  but 
firom  the  inevitable  bias  of  the  phase  of  human  nature  which  they  ex- 
clusively study,  they  are  inclined  to  adopt  views  far  too  fisvouraUe  for 
the  position  of  the  materialists. 

In  the  north. west  gallery  of  the  Exhibition,  there  was  a  vast  variety 
of  contrivances  for  electric  communication.  I  often  paused  to  contem- 
plate the  various  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  had  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  crowds  that  were  constantly  inspecting  them  really  under, 
stood  the  principle  of  action;  I  found  that  the  great  mass  gazed  in  hope- 
less stupor,  bewildered  by  the  complication  of  wires,  and  the  appazatui 
for  signals.  There  was  a  general  wish  to  understand  this  modem  mar- 
yel,  but  there  was  as  general  an  idea  that  it  was  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  vulgar.     Now,  there  is  nothing  more  simple  than  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  electric  telegraphy  and  its  arrangements  are  level  to  the  low- 
est comprehension.  The  mysterious  powej^  put  in  action  is,  indeed, 
heyond  man's  comprehension,  hut  the  mechimical  anangements  neces- 
sary for  the  regulating  of  that  power  are  very  intelligible.  When  exa- 
mining any  piece  of  machinery  merely  for  the  purpose  of  mental  grati- 
fication, the  great  aim  should  be,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  essential 
principle  of  the  machine  under  consideration.  The  essential  principle 
may  be  in  itself  very  simple,  while  the  machinery  necessary  to  practical 
use  may  be  very  complicated.  Now,  the  mind  is  often  bewildered  by 
the  miessential  mechanism,  so  that  the  task  of  mastering  the  principle  of 
the  machine  may  he  given  up  as  hopeless.  In  all  applications  of  power 
to  manu&Gturing  purposes,  and  in  the  various  methcds  by  which  natural 
agencies  are  rendered  available  as  moving  powers,  there  must  always  be 
mechanical  principles  brought  into  operation  common  to  all  machines, 
and  these  may  be  overlooked  except  by  the  practical  man,  when  exa- 
mining any  new  principle  that  may  be  introduced.  A  great  deal  must 
be  taken  as  granted ;  and  instead  of  ^tracing  minutely  every  wheel  and  pi- 
nion, attention  maybe  at  once  fixed  on  the  peculiar  features  of  the  machine, 
which  constitute  its  claim  to  our  attention.  The  practical  mechanic, 
when  exhibiting  any  contrivance  to  a  stranger,  is  too  apt  to  bewilder  the 
mind  with  unessential  details.  His  own  mind  is  most  occupied  with 
the  practical  working  of  the  machine,  and  he  knows  how  important  for 
this  purpose  the  minutest  details  are;  and  he  consequently  is  not  ac- 
customed to  isolate  the  essential  principle  from  the  common  mechanical 
principles  necessary  to  bring  the  principle  into  active  operation. 

But  to  return  to  the  electric  telegraph  ; — if  we  are  content  to  know 
merely  the  essential  conditions,  or  principle  of  the  contrivance,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it.  Take  a  penny  and  a  half-crown ; 
connect  them  by  means  of  a  flexible  wire,  and  dip  them  without  toubhing 
each  other  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  you  have  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  of  the  electric  telegraph.  You  have  two  dis- 
similar metals  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  wire,  and  these  metals  dipped 
into  a  liquid,  which  serves  as  a  conducting  medium.  The  essential  con- 
dition is  that  the  metals  be  dissimilar.  It  is  upon  the  dissimilarity  that 
the  action  altogether  depends.  Now  there  are  different  grades  of  dissimi- 
larity in  metals  in  regai'd  to  their  action.  Two  plates  of  the  same  metals 
may  be  regarded  as  dissimilar  if  they  differ  in  certain  points, — as  for  ex- 
ample, heat.  In  electric  combinations,  the  great  object  is  to  select  metals 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  dissi milarity  in  regard  to  oxidating  power.  In 
the  case  of  the  penny  and  half-crown,  there  is  a  dissimilarity,  but  there 
would  bo  a  far  greater  if  the  half-crown  was  zinc  instead  of  silver.  And  this 
is  the  combination  actually  employed  in  practice, — copper  and  zinc. 
Besides,  some  acid  is  poured  into  the  water,  which  makes  the  action  tnore 
powerful.  Still,  we  have  in  the  penny  and  half-crown  imited  by  a  wire, 
and  the  glass  of  water,  all  that  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  the  telegraph. 
But  what  is  the  essential  requisite  in  telegraphic  communication  ?  It  is, 
that  you  put  in  action  where  you  are  situated,  some  cause  which  will 
produce  its  effect  at  a  distance.  The  domestic  bell  is  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion.    Seated  at  the  fireside,  you  pull  the  bell,  and  in  a  distant  part  of 
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the  hou8e>  the  effect  of  thie  Diechanical  exertion  is  felt  in  the  sound  pro- 
duced.    You  could  e6td[>lish  a  code  of  signals,  by  which  the  servant 
might  know  at  once  what  was  wanted.     One  pull  might  stand  for  coals, 
two  for  candles,  and  so  on.     Or  you  might  go  more  elaborately  to  work, 
and  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  a  certain  numbcar  of  pulU 
attached  to  each, — one  pull  might  stand  for  A,   two  for  B,  and  so  od. 
The  principle  of  the  bell  is,  however,  very  limited.   The  wjres  would  be 
quite  unmanageable  if  the  distance  was  considerable.     If  this  were  not  the 
case,  a  system  of  bellsbetween  Paris  and  London  would  do  nearly  as  wellas 
the  submarine  telegraph.    It  would  be,  however,  totally  impracticable  to 
work  wires  by  mechanical  power  at  such  a  distance.   The  submarine  tele- 
graph retains  the  wires,  but  substitutes  a  power  totally  different.   Still  the 
desideratum  is  fulfilled,  that  of  putting  some  power  in  operation  which 
will  be  felt  in  its  effects  at  a  distance.     Now  the  above  apparatus  fulfils 
this  condition.     We  have  said  that  the  penny  and  the  half-crown  have 
only  to  be  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  wire,  and  dipped  into  a  glass  of 
water,  in  oi-der  to  complete  the  apparatus, — but  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
length  of  the  wire.     The  wire,  after  leaving  the  penny,  may  go  round 
the  globe  before  it  comes  back  to  be  attached  to  the  half-crown,  still  the 
system  holds  good.     The  telegraphic  virtue   of  such  an  arrangement 
consists  in  this,  that  the  wire  throughout  its  whole  length  has  acquired 
new  properties,  and  can  at  once  be  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  wire. 
Suppose  then  that  you  have  the  glass  in  your  hand,  you  can  at  will 
communicate  new  properties  to  the  wire,  though  it  should  be  wound 
round  the  globe.     And  how  is  this  done?    Just  by  taking  one  end  of 
the  wire,  and  touching  the  penny,  the  other  end  being  supposed  perma- 
nently fixed  to  the  half-crown.     The  instant  before  you  noade  the  con- 
tact with  the  penny,  the  wire  was  an  ordinary  wire ;  but  the  instant  con- 
tact is .  made,   it  acquires  new  properties  throughout  its  whole  ciixuit. 
Or,  to  revert  to  the  fundamental  principle,  you  put  a  cause  in  action 
which  is  felt  in  its  effects  at  a  distance.     There  is  no  need,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bell,  to  move  the  wire  throughout  its  whole  length.     The  wire  is 
only  the  channel  for  the  mysterious,  almost  spiritual  power,  which  glides 
with  lightning  speed  along  its  whole  extent*     The  moment  you  break 
contact  with  the  penny,  the  wire  loses  its  acquired  properties,  and  returns 
to  its  original  state.     A  man,  therefore,  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
could,  by  examining  the  properties  of  the  wire,  tell  when  you  touched 
the  penny,  and  how  often.     Consequently!  a  code  of  signals  could  be 
established,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beU,  by  which  you  could  communicate 
with  one  another.     One  contact  with 'the  penny  would,  for  example, 
stand  for  A,  two  and  a  pause  would  stand  for  B,  and  so  on. 

The  question  next  arises,  what  are  the  acquired  propeilies  by  which 
a  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  would  discover  when  you  touched 
the  penny  with  the  end  of  the  wire  ?  These  properties  are  various,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  employed  for  the  purposes  of  telegraphing.  The 
most  common  property  made  use  of,  however,  is  that  by  which  the  wiie 
deflects  a  magnetic  needle.  Suppose  the  wire  does  not  touch  the  penny« 
then  if  a  magnetic  needle,  free  to  turn  round  on  its  axis,  be  brought  near 
the  wire,  no  effect  will  be  produced  ;  the  needle  will  still  point  as  before. 
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Let  the  end  of  the  wire  now  touch  the  penny,  and  instantly  the  needle  will 
be  deflected  or  turned  to  one  side*  If  the  needle  be  placed  along  and  imder 
the  wire,  it  will  turn  in  one  direction';  if  it  be  placed  above,  it  will  turn 
in  the  opposite  direction.  All  however  that  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  view 
18^  that  the  moment  contact  is  made,  the  wire  throughout  its  whole 
course  acquires  the  power  of  deflecting  the  needle.  You  stand  in  Edhi- 
burgh,  for  example,  with  the  glass  in  your  hand ;  the  wire  is  carried  up 
to  London,  and  returns  in  an  unbroken  circuit  to  the  glass  again,  and  the 
moment  you  make  the  contact,  a  person  watching  a  magnetic  needle  placi'd 
near  the  wire  in  London,  at  once  sees  it  turn  aside.  He  consequently 
concludes  that  you  have  made  one  contact.  You  break  the  contact,  and 
the  needle  returns  to  its  natural  position.  You  can  then  deflect  the 
needle  as  often  as  you  wish,  with  suitable  pauses.  And  a  code  of  signals 
is  easily  formed,  by  making  so  many  deflections  stand  for  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  This  is  the  system  actually  used  in  the  telegraphs  in  this 
country.  The  complicated  apparatus  employed,  consists  only  of  mecha- 
nical arrangements  necessary  to  facilitate  the  above  operations. 

There  are  several  other  properties  acquired  by  the  wire  besides  the  above. 
The  deflection  of  the  needle  is  a  mechanical  effect;  and  there  is 
another  of  the  same  nature  which  I  shall  now  noicte  before  I  come  to  the 
chemical  ones.  If  the  wire  in  London  be  wound  round  a  piece  of  soft 
iron,  just  as  thread  is  wound  on  a  bobbin,  the  iron  acquires  a  remarkable 
property.  It  is  converted  into  a  powerful  magnet ;  but  the  moment 
contact  is  broken  with  the  penny,  it  returns  to  its  original  inert  state. 
I  have  seen  several  savans  supported  in  a  scale  by  a  magnet  of  this 
kind, — so  powerful  was  the  lifting  force  exercised  by  it.  A  piece  of 
iron  placed  immediately  under  such  a  magnet,  would  rise  and  fall  with 
the  force  of  a  sledge-hammer,  by. the  mere  action  of  making  and 
breaking  contact:  A  person,  therefore,  with  his  magic  glass  of 
battery  in  his  hand  in  Edinburgh,  could,  by  merely  manipulating  the 
end  of  a  slender  wire,  work  a  sledge-hammer  in  London  :  This  form  or 
telegraphic  power  is  used  when  considerable  power  requires  to  be  exerted. 
It  is  employed  to  work  the  alarm  bell,  which  is  rung  when  the  attendant 
is  called  to  receive  some  communication.  It  is  also  employed  when  the 
message  sent  is  printed. 

But  besides  these  two  forms  of  mechanical  power,  there  are  chemical 
properties  imparted  to  the  wire.  In  the  above  illustrations,  the  wire 
is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  continuous  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  bat* 
tery  till  it  again  returns.  But  the  battery  will  still  exert  its  power, 
though  there  be  a  gap  in  the  wire,  if  that  gap  be  filled  up  by  some  con., 
ducting  medium.  Let  the  wire  be  cut  at  London,  and  the  ends  sepa- 
rated  ;  the  cireuit  is  at  once  broken,  though  there  be  contact  at  the  bat- 
tery, and  the  wire  loses  its  properties.  But  let  a  drop  of  water  fill  up 
the  gap, — ^let  the  ends  of  the  wire  touch  the  drop,  and  the  circuit  will  he 
complete  as  before, — the  water  affording  a  pathway  for  the  imprisoned 
spirit,  though  not  so  smooth  a  one  as  the  metallic  wire.  But  a  most 
singular  phenomenon  occurs  when  the  drop  of  water  is  made  part  of  the 
circuit.  The  water  is  decomposed, — ^being  converted  into  its  constituent 
elements  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.     The  mode  in  which  this  decompow 
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sition  is  effected,  forms  one  of  the  meet  baffling  mysteries  of  seizes.  It 
presents  us  with  one  of  the  ioiost  astoanding  facts  that  the  whole  field  of 
human  knowledge  presents,  and  on  the  right  conception  of  this  fact  de- 
pends  the  understanding  of  the  mysteries  of  the  electric  power.  We  have 
said  that  the  water  is  decomposed  when  it  connects  the  two  ends  of  the 
cut  wire,  and  this  decomposition  is  shewn  by  the  oxygen  rising  at  ooe 
end,  and  the  hydrogen  at  the  other.  But  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  one 
individual  particle  of  water.  It  is  by  this  power  converted  into  two  atoou, 
one  of  oxygen  and  the  other  of  hydrogen.  Now,  when  we  see  the  one 
atom  rising  at  one  end  of  the  wire,  and  the  other  at  the  opposite  end,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  two  atoms  are  from  the  same  particle  of 
water,  that  the  electric  force  has  merely  torn  one  particle  asunder,  and 
attracted  the  constituent  atoms  to  their  respective  poles.  This  is,  how. 
ever,  by  no  means  the  case.  You  might  conceive  such  to  be  the  case  in 
a  minute  drop  of  water,  but  you  cannot  possibly  do  so,  when,  instead  of 
a  drop,  you  have  a  great  body  of  water ;  and  .the  electric  current  freely 
passes  through  the  largest  body  of  water.  However  great  the  space  may 
be  between  the  ends  of  the  wire,  the  two  constituent  atoms  rise  at  diffd* 
rent  ends.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  the  one  end  decom- 
poses a  particle  of  water  near  it,  appropriates  one  of  the  atoms,  andseodi 
the  other  atom  to  the  other  end.  Let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  a  singte 
drop  of  water,  we  take  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  You  dip  one  end  into  tiie 
European  side,  and  the  other  into  the  American  side  of  the  ocean,  siidat 
that  instant  an  atom  of  oxygen  appears  at  the  one  side,  and  tui  alom  of 
hydrogen  at  the  other.  It  is  sd together  impossible  that  these  atoms  sboald 
come  from  the  same  particle  of  water.  What  then  is  the  history  of  these 
atoms  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  satisfactory,  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sents to  the  mind  a  most  astounding  conception.  Conceive  a  long  row 
of  men  and  women  ranged  in  regular  alternate  order,  and  suppose  that 
they  are  linked  by  pairs  arm  in  arm.  This  long  row  gives  us  a  tangible 
conception  of  a  string  of  particles  of  water  stretching  between  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  electric  wires ;  the  different  sexes  of  the  one  row  cw- 
responding  to  the  different  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  constituting  a 
particle  of  water  in  the  other.  Let  us  now  suppose  that,  in  the  low 
of  human  pairs,  a  man  is  detached  from  one  end  of  the  row,  and 
a  woman  from  the  other,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  queaUon  rs- 
quire  that  there  should  be  no  solitary  individuals,  but  that  all 
should  be  mated.  There  are  evidently  two  conceivable  ways  in  which 
the  solitary  individuals  at  the  ends  may  be  mated.  The  one  aolitaiy 
extreme  may  pass  along  the  whole  row,  and  join  the  other  extreme. 
But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  object  can  be  effected,  withont 
changing  the  relative  positions.  The  solitary  man  at  the  one  end  may 
link  himself  to  the  woman  next  him.  She  relinquishes  at  the  aaoae  time 
her  former  partner ;  but  he  ih  turn  looks  for  a  partner  in  the  neact  pair, 
till  there  is  a  change  in  the  pairs  throu^out  the  whole  line.  There  has 
thus  been  a  complete  dissolution  of  copartnery,  but  there  are  no  indivi* 
duals  unmated.  Now  this  represents  precisely  what  is  undarafeooi  to 
occur,  where  chemical  decomposition  is  effected.  ThcHie  is  a  complfitede- 
composition  and  recompoaition  going  on  along  the  whole  line  of  psftudfli* 
^'ile  the  individual  constituent  atoms  are  detached  one  by  one  at  the 
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ends  of  the  wires.  We  have  conceived  the  change  going  on  progrefr- 
sively,  but  it  is  not  bo.  The  force  must  be  conceived  as  simultaneous 
throughout.  But  how  unconceivable  is  it,  that  such  a  change  should  iiu 
stantaneously  occur  in  a  string  of  particles  stretching  acitMS  the  whole 
Atlantic  !  The  thing  is  utterly  astounding^  but  there  is  no  other  expla- 
nation  but  what  labours  under  far  greater  difficulties.  Some  find  lelief 
in  conceiving  a  fluid  passing  along  the  line  of  particles  ;  but  this  really 
alTords  no  relief^  it  only  makes  the  matter  more  complicated  and  incon- 
ceivable. Faraday  holds,  and  his  views  are  now  generally  received,  that 
we  have  no  wairant  to  speak  of  anything  but  an  axis  of  force  as  repre- 
senting the  line  of  electric  action.  At  every  point  of  this  axis  the  force 
is  polar,  that  is,  it  pulls  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  by  this  axis  of  force 
that  we  would  explain  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  by  which  we 
would  also  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  electric  wire.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  electric  wire  is  merely  this,  that  its  particles  at  every  point 
are  subjected  to  the  tension  of  this  polar  force.  He  discards  the  idea  of 
an  electric  fluid,  as  inadequate  to  afford  any  explanation  of  this  polar 
action. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  power  of  decomposition  may  be  applied  to 
telegraphic  purposes.  We  have  seen  how  the  electric  agency  decom- 
poses water,  but  its  power  is  not  confined  to  water.  Other  substances 
in  a  state  of  solution  are  readily  decomposed.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  soda,  the  metal  sodium  is  rent  from  the  oxygen  which  rendered  the 
soda  a  protoxide.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  slip  of  paper  is  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  some  substance  which  does  not  colour  in  its  compound  state, 
but  which  contains  an  element  which,  if  set  free,  would  commimicate  a 
tinge  to  the  paper.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  single  thickness  of  this 
paper  is  interposed  between  the  ends  of  the  cut  wire  in  London,  then  the 
current  will  freely  pass  through  it,  and  decomposing  the  chemical  sub- 
tance,  will  leave  a  spot  which  stains  the  paper.  The  question  now  is. 
How  can  this  staining  power  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  intercommu- 
nication ?  The  plan  is  a  very  obvious  one.  Let  the  strip  of  paper  be 
pulled  slowly  through  the  enus  of  the  wire  which  press  upon  it,  and  a 
line  will  be  traced  upon  the  paper.  But  suppose  that  at  Edinburgh  the 
circuit  is  broken,  or,  in  other  words,  the  end  of  the  wire  detached  from 
the  battery, — then  there  is  no  line  produced  while  the  paper  is  slowly 
pulled  through.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  a  code  of  signals  could  easily  be 
agreed  upon,  by  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  might  be  represented 
by  the  lertgth  of  the  line  traced  upon  the  paper.  One  inch  might  stand 
for  A,  two  inches  for  B,  and  so  on.  The  person  working  the  telegraph 
at  Edinburgh  would  only  require  to  know  the  rate  of  movement  of  the 
paper  at  London,  and  continue  the  contact  accordingly  so  as  to  produce 
lines  of  the  requisite  length.  This  plan  of  communication  is  extensively 
adopted  in  America. 

Among  the  chemical  properties  of  the  galvanic  wire  must  be  ranked 
the  production  of  light  and  heat.  Let  us  suppose,  as  before,  that  the 
ends  of  the  wire  are  in  contact  with  the  metals  of  the  battery  in  Edin- 
burgh,  and  that  the  circuit  of  the  wire  is  cut  in  ondon.  We  have  said, 
that  if  the  ends  of  the  cut  wire  be  separated,  the  current  will  be  stopped. 
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unless  some  conducting  medium,  such  as  water,  be  interposed.     If.  how- 
ever, the  ends  be  brought  very  close  together,  without  actually  touching, 
the  current  will  make  a  violent  effort  to  pass,  and  in  so  doing  light  and 
heat  are  produced — the  spark  bridging  over  the  chasm  between  the  ends 
of  the  wire.     If  gunpowder  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  cut 
wire,  it  will  be  immediately  ignited.     In  this  way  it  is  obvious  that  a 
person  in  Edmburgh,  by  merely  touching  a  metal  plate  with  a  wire,  maj 
fire  off  a  cannon  in  London.     On  the  occasion  of  opening  the  submarine 
telegraph,  this  feat  was  performed.     A  cannon  on  the  English  side  of  the 
Channel  was  fired  off  by  a  person  on  the  French  side.     At  a  eertain 
moment  previously  fixed  upon,  he  touched  the  battery-plate  with  his 
wire,  and  the  cut  ends  of  the  wire  being  placed  on  the  priming  of  the 
gun,  a  spark  was  produced,  and  the  gun  was  at  that  moment  discharged. 
When  the  battery  is  strong,  the  ends  of  the  cut  wire  may  be  held  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  a  brilliant  sustained  fiame  will  stretch  in  the  fonn 
of  an  arch  from  the  one  to  the  other.     In  this  case,  the  ends  of  the  wire 
must  be  tipped  with  charcoal.     This  is  the  remarkable  electric  li^t  of 
which  so  much  was  heard  some  time  ago,  when  it  was  attempted  to 
apply  it  to  ordinary  illuminating  purposes.     It  is  the  most  intense  of 
all  ai'tificial  lights,  but  there  are  practical  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  it  from  being  brought  into  practical  use. — I  have  now  enu- 
merated the  properties  of  the  electric  wire  which  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  telegi'aphic  purposes.     The  various  ingenious  patents  that  have 
been  taken  out,  are  merely  mechanical  contrivances  for  bringing  these 
properties  into  practical  operation.     In  the  actual  battery,  3'ou  must 
conceive  your  penny  and  half-crown  expanded  to  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc  of  considerable  size,  and  instead  of  one  pair,  you  must  conceive  a 
good  many  so  linked  together  as  to  act  in  combination.    Still  our  minia- 
ture battery  sufficiently  represents  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  the 
action  brought  into  play  in  the  electric  telegraph. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  wondrous  invention,  combined  with  other 
improved  means  of  intercourse  by  which  time  is  economised,  would  be 
the  strongest  argument  for  devoting  ungrudgingly  to  the  service  of  God 
the  seventh  part  of  our  time.  When,  by  the  mysterious  powers  which 
God  has  placed  under  man's  command,  our  six  days  are  practically  ex^ 
panded  to  double  the  number,  surely  we  have  less  reason  to  grudge  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  it  would  appear  as  if  this  economy  of  time 
effected  by  science,  was  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  strongest  argument  for 
denying  God's  right  to  his  own  day.  This  subject  brings  me  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Sabbath  observance  in  London. 

One  of  the  days  which  I  spent  in  London  was  a  Sabbath ;  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  little  anxiety  to  me,  to  see  how  this  day  was  kept  in  the 
greatest  city  of  the  world.  I  have  always  regarded  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  as  the  most  important  test  of  a  nation's  or  an  individual's  spi- 
ritual welfare.  When  a  spirit  of  religious  declension  begins,  the  first 
symptom  usually  shewn  is  a  disregard  of  the  sacred  duties  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Some  people  affect  to  despise  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  as  a 
mere  mechanical  thing,  and  insist  on  holiness  of  heart  as  fiir  mor^  ac- 
ceptable to  God  than  any  external  observance.     But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
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metKiWed,  that  in  this  impeifect  state,  without  such  aid — call  it  mecha- 
nical aid  if  you  choose — we  could  not  well  rise  above  the  gross  secu- 
larities  of  time,  and  fix  our  thoughts  without  distraction  upon  the  great 
realities  of  a  future  world.  No  doubt  it  may  be  said,  that  every  day 
should  be  a  Sabbath  to  the  Lord,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  continually 
ofTering  up  the  sacrifices  of  a  holy  heart  on  the  altar  of  God.  This  is 
true,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  highest  forms  of  devotion  could  not  well 
live  in  the  world,  unless  we  had  the  hallowing  influence  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  world  is  ever  hemming  us  round,  and  ready  to  intrude  its  withering 
influence  into  our  holiest  feelings ;  and  had  we  not  the  barrier  of  the 
Sabbath,  we  would  be  ill  able  to  resist  its  constant  invasions.  Were  we 
dependent  only  on  an  hour  or  two  every  day  snatched  from  our  worldly 
avocations,  we  would  have  but  a  slender  argument  to  keep  back  the 
world  from  the  sacred  circle  within  which  it  ought  not  to  intrude.  Our 
weak  hearts  could  not  well  resist  the  temptation  to  push  religion  into  a 
comer,  or  extinguish  its  light  altogether.  But  the  Sabbath  wonderfully 
fortifies  us  against  worldly  invasions.  It  affords  a  clear  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  world  and  the  spirit,  and  it  affords  less  scope  for  an 
unholy  compromise.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  a  holy  life  should  be  a  per. 
petual  Sabbath  ;  for  who  is  it  that  feels  most  the  need  of  the  Sabbath  ? 
who  welcomes  its  returning  dawn  with  the  most  joyful  heart?  Is  it  not 
the  man  that  walks  most  closely  with  his  God  ?  Who,  within  the 
bounds  of  a  pansh,  is  gladdest  when  it  is  said  unto  him,  "  Let  us  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  ?"  Is  it  not  the  man  who,  during  the  past 
week,  breathed  most  of  the  spirit  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  So  far  from 
this  man  thinking  that  he  could  get  on  well  enough  without  the  Sab- 
bath, he  is  of  all  others  the  most  thankful  for  its  blissful,  elevating  in- 
fluence. 

Of  all  sights  under  heaven  the  most  blissful,  in  my  estimation,  is  that 
of  a  i*ural  congregation  met  within  God's  house  on  a  Sabbath-mom,  to 
render  unto  God  the  homage  of  their  hearts,  and  listen  to  the  message 
of  salvation  spoken  by  the  servant  of  the  Lord.  In  town  congregations 
there  is  often  too  much  classification.  You  have  rich,  and  you  have 
poor  congregations — fashionable  and  unfashionable.  And  too  often  there 
is  the  carnal  excitement  of  mere  popular  preaching, — a  greater  ap- 
parent desire  to  hear  something  new,  than  to  render  unto  God  the 
homage  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  a  mere  vain  partiality  on  my  part, 
but  the  solemnity  of  a  quiet  country  congregation  never  ceases  to  strike 
me  with  its  superior  solemnity.  K  country  congregation  has  the  additio- 
nal interesting  feature,  that  all  the  members  are  well  known  to  each  other. 
All  the  incidents  of  their  family  history  may  be  known  for  generations 
back ;  and,  consequently,  the  idea  of  a  family  union  is  completely  realized 
in  the  church. .  In  a  town  of  large  extent,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members 
of  the  congregation  may  be  comparatively  strangera  to  one  another — scat- 
tered as  they  are  through  a  wide  population.  In  the  country  congregation 
you  have  all  gradations  of  rank — from  the  peer  in  his  family-pew  to  the 
old  deaf  pauper  in  the  lettem,  who,  after  a  hard  struggle,  was  compelled, 
aore  against  his  will,  to  accept  of  parochial  relief.     But  you  feel  that 
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there  is  a  blessed  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole,  and  obliterates  the  dis- 
tinction of  rank.  There  is  a  feeling  of  common  brotherhood  in  the  Lord, 
that  puts  them  on  the  same  level  as  candidates  for  immortality.  As 
travellers  towards  Zion,  the  distinctions  of  time  are  forgotten,  and  the 
humblest  peasant  assumes  the  position  of  the  lofliest  dignity.  What 
sight  more  elevating  than  that  of  a  plain  pious  congregation,  where  every 
look  plainly  declares  that  they  seek  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heaveoly ! 
But  this  feeling  of  equality  does  not  interf*ere  with  the  ordinary  i^ 
tions  of  life,  when  the  parties  go  down  to  the  world  on  the  morrow. 
The  laird  does  not  forget  his  position  when  he  has  to  deal  with  his 
humbler  fellow -worshipper — neither  does  the  peasant  neglect  to  toach 
his  hat  as  respectfully  to  the  laird,  though  mingled  with  a  more  kindly 
feeling.  It  is  said  of  Augustine,  that  he  was  once  asked  what  was  the 
first  step  to  heaven ;  he  answered — ^humility.  He  was  ask^^l  what  was 
the  second — the  answer  was,  humility.  The  third — still  humility. 
The  first  and  last  step  to  heaven,  he  asserted,  was  humility.  But 
while  I  would,  with  Augustine,  magnify  the  gmce  of  humility,  I  would 
not  blind  myself  to  the  great  value  of  self-respect  as  an  aid  to  a  virtu- 
ous and  holy  life — and  you  see  this  self-respect  at  work  when  the  pea- 
sant ¥dll  have,  at  whatever  cost,  his  decent  broad  cloth  and  his  clean 
linen  for  the  Sabbath.  And,  dressed  in  his  Sunday's  best,  you  see  that 
he  has  a  self-respect,  which  it  would  be  both  wrong  and  cruel  to  quarrel 
with.  Long  may  Scotland's  sons  of  toil  cherish  the  ambition  of  their 
fathers,  to  appear  decently  attired  in  the  house  of  God  at  regularly  as  the 
Sabbath  comes  round. 

I  felt  the  London  Sabbath  to  be  very  different  indeed  from  the  Sab- 
bath with  which  I  had  been  accustomed  among  the  quiet  scenes  of  uu 
ture.  No  one  can  have  lived  amidst  such  scenes,  without  feeling  the 
truthfulness  of  Graham's  picture  of  the  Sabbath.  All  things  seem  to 
combine  to  produce  a  Sabbath  feeling.  The  sun  shines  with  a  milder 
radiance.  The  wind  moderates  its  fierceness  on  the  Sabbath.  The  veiy 
birds,  though  they  cease  not  from  their  warblings^  strike  those  notes 
most  in  unison  with  your  feelings.  The  solemn  stillness  of  the  Sabbath 
mom  makes  you  feel  as  if  nature  paused,  to  let  your  inmost  soul  listen 
to  the  still  small  voice  of  God.  The  peasant,  as  he  wends  his  way  along 
the  mountain  bridle-road,  or  the  level  cultivated  valley,  has  a  d^f^nt 
mien  and  gait.  The  measured  walk  proclaims  that  he  is  bent  for  the 
house  of  God,  to  lift  up  his  heai-t  with  the  worshipping  assembly. 

The  usual  outward  tokens  of  the  return  of  the  blessedjSabbath  mora  were 
wanting  in  the  great  metropolis.  Yet  there  were  tokens,  which  might 
be  as  helpful  to  a  devout  mind  in  sanctifying  the  day  as  those  which  we 
consider  as  inseparable  from  the  Sabbath  in  the  country.  There  was, 
indeed,  the  same  never-ending  tide  of  people,  and  the  same  perpetual 
rattle  of  chariot  wheels,^  but  it  was  gi-atifying  to  observe  that  in  the 
great  thoroughfares  the  shops  were  all  shut,  and  you  saw  no  symptoms 
of  buying  and  selling.  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  Mr.  Henry  MelviU  preadi, 
and  therefore  set  out  for  the  Tower,  where  he  is  chaplain,  though  I 
afterwards  found  that  he  rarely  preaches  there.  In  my  way  thither  it 
was  pleasant  to  hear  the  many  bells  and  chimes  summoning  the  wor- 
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shippers  to  the  house  of  God.  The  city  proper  is  thickly  studded  with 
churches.  A  great  proportion  of  them  were  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  afler  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Church-building,  however,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  the  city ;  and  there  is,  in  consequence, 
a  great  want  of  accommodation  beyond  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  I  was 
imder  the  guidance  of  my  worthy  host,  who,  though  a  Wesleyan,  kindly 
volunteered  his  services  to  conduct  me  to  the  Church  of  England  service 
in  the  Tower.  He  named  the  various  churches  as  we  passed  along,  and 
I  bad  a  great  pleasure  in  recognizing  naines  that  were  familiar  to  me  in 
the  religious  history  of  London.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  num. 
ber  of  charity-children  marching  in  file  along  the  sides  of  the  streets  on 
their  way  to  church.  Each  school  had  its  own  peculiar  garb,  btit  they 
were  all  very  old-fashioned,  especially  the  head-dresses  of  the  girls. 
Some  are  disposed  to  question  wheth^  charity,  bestowed  in  such  a  form, 
when  the  children  are  removed  from  the  blissful  influences  of  home,  is 
really  beneficial,  but  at  all  events  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  such  abundant 
proofs  of  Christian  generosity  ;  and  well  may  we  rejoice  in  a  faith  which 
can  so  open  the  hearts  and  the  purses  of  the  rich  to  shed  down  blessings 
vpon  the  poor. 

Aft  I  entered  within  the  battlements  of  the  Tower  a  flood  of  associa- 
tions rushed  upon  my  mind,  but  the  most  vivid  picture  that  presented 
itself  was  the  group  of  holy  martyrs — Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and 
Bradford.  In  the  days  of  bloody  persecution  they  were  imprisoned  in  a 
small  cell  in  the  Tower,  but  the  holy  faith  which  sustained  these  men 
made  their  prison  a  little  heaven  to  them.  They  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  word  of  God,  and,  as  the  sacred  page  lay  open  before  them,  many 
were  their  devout  meditations,  Euid  many  the  cheering  promises  that 
animated  their  hearts.  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of 
good  John  Pox,  the  martyrologist : — "  The  Tower  was  crowded  with 
prisoners  ;  insomuch  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Bradford  were 
all  put  into  one  chamber,  which  they  were  so  far  from  thinking  an  in- 
convenience, that,  on  the  contrary,  they  blessed  God  for  the  opportunity 
of  conversing  together ;  reading  and  comparing  the  Scriptures,  confirm^ 
ing  themselves  in  the  true  &ith,  and  mutually  exhorting  each  other  to 
constancy  in  professing  it,  and  patience  in  suffering  for  it.  Happy 
society !  blessed  martyrs !  rather  to  be  envied  than  the  purple  tyrant, 
with  the  sword  deep  drenched  in  blood,  though  encircled  with  all  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  power."  How  little,  after  all,  can  persecution 
do  to  a  Christian !  It  can  fetter  and  torture  his  body,  but  it  cannot 
limit  that  holy  spring  of  joy  which  enables  him  to  rise  superior  to  all 
worldly  trouble. 

On  another  occasion,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  many 
national  curiosities  in  theTow^er ;  and,  among  the  rest,  saw  some  instru- 
ments  which  made  my  flesh  creep.  They  were  instruments  of  torture 
destined  for  the  conversion  of  this  land,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  set 
sail  with  hostile  intention  for  our  shores.  These  instruments  were  taken 
from  some  of  the  captured  ships,  and  they  could  not  be  more  appropri- 
ately placed  anywhere  than  in  the  Tower,  where  so  many  devout  men 
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pined  in  prison^  that  we  might  be  delivered  from  the  power  which  these 
instruments  were  designed  to  establish  in  this  land.  Oh,  what  amockoy 
it  is  to  confound  a  religion  that  deals  with  the  rack,  and  the  boot,  ai^ 
the  thumb-screw,  with  the  religion  of  the  holy  Jesus,  who  used  only  the 
tinstniment  of  love  and  tender  entreaty  when  he  eame  to  seek  and  to 
save  them  that  were  lost !  When  I  looked  on  these  fiendish  instnimeots, 
and  contrasted  them  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  I  felt  how  appropriate  the 
term  AntichrUt  was  to  him  who  put  these  instruments  in  requisition  to 
extend  his  dominion  in  the  world.  When  I  thought  of  Antichrist  once 
more  raising  his  head  audaciously  in  the  midst  of  us — when  I  saw  the 
priest  with  flowing  garb  sailing  along  in  every  part  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  in  the  streets  of  London — I  did  fed  that  we  had  much  need  to 
think  more  than  we  do  of  the  prison  and  the  martyrdom  of  Cranroer 
and  his  heroic  associates^  and  of  the  terrible  instruments  which  they  died 
to  rid  us  from. 

But  1  must  return  to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  on  the  Sabbath 
mom.  The  spectacle  that  presented  itself  on  the  esplanade  before  the 
chapel  jarred  much,  at  least  as  far  as  my  feelings  were  concerned,  with 
the  solemn  duties  of  the  day.  It  seemed  to  me  very  strange  to  be  sum- 
moned to  hear  a  message  of  peace  by  the  warlike  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
the  roll  of  drums.  The  military  band  was  playing  while  the  ioldien 
were  going  through  some  exercise  preparatory  to  entering  into  the  chapel. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  these  exercises  might  surely  be  dispensed  with  on 
such  an  occasion,  but  no  doubt  the  authorities  satisfied  themselves  as  to 
the  necessity  of  them.  I  was  somewhat  amused  by  an  almost  ludicrous 
illustration  of  strict  adherence  to  military  rule.  The  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  march  into  chm'ch,  but  while  the  head  of  the  column  was  making  its 
way  in  at  the  door,  the  rear  for  a  short  time  did  not  advance  at  all.  But 
it  would  likely  be  contrary  to  military  rule  to  suppose  one  part  c^  a 
column  advancing  while  another  was  stationary — the  idea  of  perfect 
unity  being  aimed  at — for  the  men  in  the  rear  continued  to  move 
their  feet  up  and  down,  representing  stationary  progression.  Nothing, 
however,  could  give  a  better  idea  of  that  rigid  military  discipline  which 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  triumph  of  our  armies. 

I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  hearing  Mr.  Melvill  preach. 
I,  however,  never  enjoyed  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  more. 
There  was  no  instrumental  music  but  the  singing  of  the  soldierSy  and 
their  responses  were  of  so  hearty  a  kind,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
the  effect  spoiled  by  a  *'  kistfull  of  pipes."  The  clergyman  who  officiated 
read  a  simple  and  well  put  together  sermon,  and  the  strain  of  his  re- 
marks was  altogether  of  an  evangelical  character.  His  text  was — **  Take 
no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ;  nor 
yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than 
meat,  and  the  body  more  than  raiment }"  His  remarks  were  quite  unex- 
ceptionable in  themselves,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  me  singularly  well 
timed.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  preacher  preach  the  truth,  but  that  the 
truth  be  adapted  to  time  and  circumstances.  It  would  be  hardly  a  suit- 
able mode  of  attack,  to  lecture  a  miser  on  the  danger  of  squandering 
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Tnoney — and  so,  in  a  lecture  to  the  Boldien,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  most  suitable  line  of  argument  to  paint  in  strong  colours  the  sin  of 
worldly-mindedness  in  hoarding  up  money.  I  should  suppose  that  this  is 
not  a  sin  to  which  a  Hfe-guard's-man  is  very  liable.  I  saw  some  of  the 
young  gay  officers  smiling  to  one  another,  as  if  they  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  worthy  preacher — and  intended  to  quote  his  words  when  they  would 
have  next  occasion  to  meet  the  arguments  from  home  about  a  diminish- 
ing rent-roll.  The  sermon  was  not  quite  twenty  minutes  long.  And 
the  one  I  heard  in  the  aflemoon  was  precisely  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
am  no  advocate  for  long  driech  sermons,  but  this  appeared  to  me  con- 
siderably too  short.  Length  is  a  relative  term,  if  we  measure  it  by  our 
feelings.  The  hour  of  the  ephemeron  may,  in  this  sense,  be  as  long  as 
the  fouracore  years  of  man.  And  one  sermon  may  feel  to  be  twice  longer 
than  another,  though  they  may  be  of  equal  length  by  the  clock.  Or, 
taking  another  view,  a  dead  congregation  will  think  a  sermon  to  be  twice 
longer  than  is  felt  by  a  congregation  with  spiritual  life.  The  suitable 
length  of  a  sermon,  in  any  particular  case,  will  then  depend  on  two  fac- 
tors — the  power  of  the  preacher  to  interest,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
people  to  be  interested.  Surely,  if  a  people  can  be  got  to  listen  to  a  ser- 
mon half  an  hour,  or  even  a  whole  hour  long,  it  is  preferable  to  one  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  length  of  similar  quality.  In  former  days  our  fa- 
thers, perhaps,  exceeded  in  length,  but  there  is  greater  danger  in  going 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  in  curtailing  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  to  suit 
the  demands  of  a  heartless  formality.  If  there  is  no  religious  life,  a 
preacher,  however  much  he  may  curtail,  will  never  come  to  a  minimum 
that  will  please — and  by  this  very  curtailment  he  deprives  himself  of 
the  appointed  means  of  awakening  religious  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  had  opportunities  of  meeting  parties  setting 
out  on  excursions  by  steam-boat  and  railway,  and  parties  returning  after 
spending  the  day  in  ungodly  amusements  and  recreations.  I  may  be  a 
prejudiced  witness,  but  it  did  strike  me  that  their  aspect  gave  a  woful 
contradiction  to  those  who  advocate  such  Sunday  trips,  as  beneficial  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  working-classes.  The  parties  I  saw  re- 
turning in  th'j  evening  from  the  steamers,  wore  anything  but  the  aspect 
of  contentment  and  happiness.  They  seemed  fagged  and  worn  out, 
and  to  have  anything  but  an  untroubled  spirit  within.  When  I  com- 
pared with  these  Sabbath.breakei-s,  the  humble  worshippers  of  the  same 
class  who  regularly  attended  the  house  of  God,  I  could  not  have  a  mo- 
ment's doubt,  from  the  calm,  cheerful,  happy  aspect  of  the  latter,  that 
they  were  in  the  true  way  of  promoting  the  welfare  both  of  body  and 
mind.  Talk  of  health  and  recreation  !  For  one  that  has  lost  his  health 
by  attending  the  house  of  God,  there  are  hundreds  ruined  both  as  to  body 
and  soul,  by  Sabbath  recreation  and  its  attendant  evils.  When  a  mi- 
nister finds  a  parishioner  ruining  his  health  and  bringing  his  wife  and 
family  to  starvation  and  misery,  is  it  not  most  frequently  the  case  that 
that  man  is  a  noted  Sabbath-breaker  ?  He  has  jeered  at  his  pious  fellow, 
parishionei-s  going  to  the  house  of  God,  while  he  boasted  of  the  superior 
pleasures  of  healthful  recreation.  But  he  has  lived  to  be  a  monument  of 
the  swift  retribution  that  awaits  the  hardened  Sabbath-breaker. 
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Though  I  found  the  London  Sabbath  &r  different  from  the  quiet  rand 
Sabbath  with  which  all  my  religious  feelings  were  associated,  yet  I  doubt 
not  it  presented  to  the  many  foreigners  visiting  the  Exhibiticm,  a  most 
favourable  contrast  to  the  Sabbath  of  the  Continent.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  foreigners  were  able  to  trace  the  con- 
nection between  England's  Sabbath  and  England's  greatness:  for  as- 
suredly the  Lord  is  as  true  to  his  promise  in  these  latter  days  as  in  the 
days  of  old  ;  "  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing 
thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy 
of  the  Lord,  and  honourable ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own 
ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words ; 
then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord :  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob 
thy  father ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,"  The  Lord  hath 
exalted  our  nation  above  all  other  nations.  He  has  made  us  to  ride  in 
the  high  places  of  the  earth, — and  why  ?  just  because  we  have  above  all 
nations  honoured  his  day ;  because  we  have  devoted  it  to  his  service, 
instead  of  finding  our  own  pleasure.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  I  say,  that  many 
were  brought  to  see  that  a  nation's  greatness  may  be  made  to  turn  on  what 
they  may  have  hitherto  considered  a  very  smcJl  matter, — ^the  diflference 
between  a  day  of  pleasure  and  a  day  of  devotion.  The  accomplished 
editor  of  the  Journal  des  Dehaia,  who  wrote  a  series  of  letters  on  the 
Crystal  Palace,  attempted  to  turn  our  dull  sanctimonious  Sabbath  into 
ridicule.  He  considered  it  the  height  of  absurdity  to  have  the  Exhibi- 
tion shut  on  Sabbath,  the  day  above  all  others  he  thought  it  should  be 
open.  As  an  especial  favour,  he  was  allowed  to  visit  the  Exhibition  alone 
on  Sabbath.  In  walking  through  it  he  observed  a  policeman  alone  in 
the  vast  building,  with  his  whole  attention  absorbed  in  reading  a  book. 
On  going  up  to  him,  he  found  that  this  book  was  a  hymn-book.  It 
seemed  to  the  Frenchman  an  excellent  joke  to  read  a  hymn-book  to  drive 
away  lassitude.  All  honour  to  that  good  policeman.  May  God  shed 
down  heaven's  richest  blessings  on  his  head,  for  this  practical  rebuke  to 
the  brilliant  Frenchman. 

(  To  he  continued.) 


EDUCATION. 

Speech. — On  the  Second  Beading  of  a  Bill  to  Reform  and  Extend 
the  School  Establishment  of  Scotland,     By  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 

Speech. — On  a  "  VoU  in  Supply"  on  "  Public  Education  in  Great 
Britain"     By  Lord  John. Russell,  M.P. 

During  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  subject  of  National 
Education  occupied,  as  it  deserved,  a  very  prominent  place  in  its  de. 
liberations.  To  a  question  addressed  by  Lord  Melgund  to  the  Head 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  just  before  the  rising  of  the  House,  Lord 
John  Russell  replied,  that  Goverament  did  not  contemplate  introducing 
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any  educational  measure,  as  regards  Scotland,  on  the  re.assembling 
of  Parliament;  while  he  added,  that  the  subject  was  one  to  which 
their  most  serious  attention  would  be  given. 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  there  are  many,  warmly  attached 
to  the  educational  economy  of  Scotland,  who  are  flattering  themselves 
that  her  Majest/s  Government  have  come  to  see  the  impolicy  of  dis- 
turbing this  long-established  system ;  and  that  they  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  it  after  the  manner  so  lately  attempted 
by  Lord  Melgund.  We  should  kal  very  well  pleased  cotdd  we  enter, 
tain  this  hope ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  vote 
which  Lord  John  Russell  gave  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
the  "  Reform  and  Extension  of  the  School  Establishment  of  Scotland," 
or  altogether  divest  ourselves  of  alarm  when  we  look  at  the  speech  by 
which  this  vote  was  supported. 

The  Qeneral  Assembly^  at  its  late  Commission,  has  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  Church  at  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Melgund's  bill,  but  at  the  same  time  indicative  of  an 
apprehension,  which  we  certainly  look  upon  as  far  from  groundless, 
that  hostilities  against  our  parish  schools  have  only  been  suspended. 
Had  not  circnmstancts  prevented  any  discussion  taking  place  on  these 
resolutions,  which  were  submitted  by  Dr.  Bryce,  it  would,  we  think, 
have  been  an  c>asy  matter  to  have  shewn  that,  although  the  obnoxious 
measure  of  the  member  for  Greenock  has  for  the  time  been  thrown 
out — ^the  clouds  that  have  lately  overcast  our  parochial  school  system 
are  far  from  being  dissipated.  The  support  given  to  the  measure  by 
her  Majesty's  present  Ministers  cannot  fiul  to  create  alarm  ;  and  if  there 
are  circumstances  attending  this  support  that  would  appear  to  miti- 
gate its  disheartening  character  and  aspect,  there  are  views  of  the 
Educational  Question,  as  it  regards  Scotland,  brought  forward  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  that  appear  to  us  to  demand  the  most  serious  attention 
of  the  Church,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  look  at  this  question  in  the 
light  in  which  the  debate  on  Lord  Melgund's  Bill,  and  especially  the 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  supporting  its  second  reading,  has 
now  placed  it.  It  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  excite  surprise,  that,  in 
the  whole  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  this  time,  not  the  re- 
motest allusion  should  have  been  made  to  the  solemn  '*  Testimony, 
Declaration,  and  Protest  on  the  subject  of  a  National  Education,"  put 
forth  by  the  Assembly  1849,  on  the  prospect  of  Lord  Melgund's  Bill 
being  first  introduced..  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
must  have  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  this  Act,  as  the  views 
enteitained  by  the  dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland  on  the  question  of 
Education  were  treated  by  him  with  becoming  courtesy  and  respect. 
But  it  is  extraordinary  that  neither  Mr  Forbes  Mackenzie  nor  Sir 
George  Clerk  should  have  alluded  to  the  Act  9*  of  the  Assembly  1 849. 
Looking  to  this  Act,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  it  will  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  on  the  subject  of  a  National  Education, 
"  the  trumpet"  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  given  forth  no  "  uncer- 
tain sound;"  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  zealous 
friends  of  the  existing  parochial  school  system  of  Scotland  could  have 
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been  ignorant  of  its  existence.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Inl  Gena* 
ral  Assembly,  reference  was  made  to  certain  "  Notes"  put  into  the  hands 
of  Members  of  Parliament  by  a  deputation  entrusted  with  making  known 
the  Church's  views,  which  "  Notes"  it  might  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  principles  to  which  the  Church  stands  pledged  by  the  act  1849,  bat 
afker  the  generally  condemnatory  reception  of  these  ''  notes'*  by  tbe  As- 
sembly 1851,  and  the  solemnly  reiterated  declaraticm  of  that  body,  tl»t 
the  Church  abides  unflinchingly  by  her  "  Testimony,  DedaraHmi,  and 
PrateH,"  we  may  feel  assured,  that  when  the  question  is  again  belbre 
Parliament,  the  position  so  solemnly  taken  up  by  the  Church  of  ScoU 
land  will  not  be  again  cast  into  the  background. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  views,  as  promulgated  in  the  speedi  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  which  we  cannot  help  attaching  so  mudi  import- 
ance, which  serve  to  allay  the  apprehensions  that  might  otherwise  be 
entertained  by  the  friends  of  a  "  godly  upbringing  of  the  young.'*  While 
his  Lordship  gave  his  support  to  the  second  reading  of  Lord  Mdgimd's 
Bill,  he  guarded  himself  against  being  supposed  to  countenance  any  sys- 
tern  of  National  Education,  from  which  religious  instruction  shoold  be 
excluded ;  in  other  words,  he  avowed  himself  a  friend  to  the  "  godly 
upbringing  of  the  young"  within  the  National  School,  and  he  found,  of 
course,  that  provision  for  this  purpose  was  not  at  least  shut  out  by  the 
now-defeated  Bill  of  his  noble  relative.  He  could  not,  indeed,  maintain 
that  this  instruction  found  a  place  in  that  Bill  through  any  positive  en- 
actment ;  but  his  Lordship's  inferential  reasoning,  drawn  finom  its  nega- 
tive, amounted  to  this,  that  as  the  measure  did  not  in  words  forbid 
religious  instruction  from  being  given  within  the  "  Reformed  and  Ex- 
tended  Schools,"  and  was  not,  in  terms,  confined  to  secular  instruction  ; 
and  as  the  pious  and  Christian  temper  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Soot- 
land  would  always  demand  that  religious  instruction  should  be  given  to 
their  children  ;  it  was  a  measure  that  did  not,  at  least,  shut  the  door 
against  what  his  Lordship  desiderated,  as  did  the  Bill  of  Mr  Fox  oo  an 
educational  measure  applicable  to  England. 

It  is  certainly  so  far  satisfactory  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the 
line  of  argument  likely  to  he  pursued  by  so  high  an  authority,  <hi  tbe 
re^introduction  of  any  educational  measure  for  Scotland,  as  it  may  lead 
US  to  a  knowledge  of  the  course  of  policy  that  will  be  pursued.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  we  confess,  to  savour  not  a  little  of  the  far-fetched  leasoiiing 
which  is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  when  a  foregone  conclusion  has  been 
come  to,  and  when  nearer  and  more  cogent  arguments  to  support  it  are 
not  exactly  at  hand.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  re^^ed  as  very  hononnble 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  reject  the  eompti- 
ment  as  altogether  undeserved  by  them.  But  v.'e  need  not  say  that  the 
very  progress  of  Scotland,  in  manu&cturing,  mining,  and  ooromercial 
prosperity,  has — so  far  unfortunately — dried  up  this  once  one  of  the  roost 
fertile  sources  of  Scotland's  reputation  as  a  religious,  happy,  and  contented 
country ;  but  to  which  source,  notwithstanding,  the  Prime  Minister  ol' 
England  would  still  entrust  so  much  of  her  religious  progress.  Un> 
doubtedly,  as  the  religious  and  moral  deterioration  of  the  Scottish  popu* 
lation  has  been  the  work  of  the  State  through  the  legislative  and  fiscal 
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measures  by  which  it  has  increased  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  ein- 
pire,  so  is  it  clearly  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide^  as  far  as  possible, 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  attending  the  very  success  of  its  own  policy :  And 
the  great  question  is,  what  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied  ?  Not  surely,  as 
now  seemingly  hinted  at  by  Lord  John  Russell,  to  trust  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
commercial  classes  to  their  own  parents,  legislating  only  for  their  better 
education  by  the  State  in  the  branches  of  a  secular  knowledge,  from  their 
ignorance  of  which  no  one  will  venture  t4)  say  that  the  present  dangers 
to  social  order  have  chiefly  arisen,  and  their  advancement  in  which  may, 
with  comparative  safety  and  assurance,  not  to  spealf  of  good  policy,  be 
trusted  to  their  own  energies,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be 
placed  by  providence  may  call  these  energies  forth.  The  measure  of 
Lord  Melgund,  even  as  interpreted  by  Lord  John  Russell,  promised 
to  be  anything  but  successful  in  attaining  the  great  object  which  the 
head  of  her  Majesty's  Government  has  again  and  again  declared  that  he 
will  not  relinquish.  It  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  be  encountered  in  reaching  the  religious  instruciion  of  the 
people,  arises  from  the  naturally  corrupt  aversion  of  the  human  heart  to 
the  reception  of  religious  truths,  and  the  guidance  of  religious  motives. 
And  it  is,  moreover,  built  upon  a  reasoning  that  is  altogether  suicidal ; 
as  it  first  assumes  that  the  existing  demoralization  and  crime  now  threa- 
tening the  very  existence  of  social  order,  has  arisen  from  the  inability  of 
parents,  unassisted  by  the  State,  to  bring  up  their  children  after  a  "  godly 
manner,"  and  yet  argues,  that  this  duty  ought  to  be  laid  upon  them.  In 
what  manner  Lord  John  Russell  would  hAve  dealt  with  this  Bill  in 
committee,  in  order  to  guard  it  against  ever  becoming  an  instrument  by 
which  the  population  of  Scotland  might  be  shut  out  firom  all  religious 
instruction,  and  in  this  manner  an  inlet  to  the  most  fearful  evils  that  can 
overtake  a  country,  we  have  not  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  knowing. 
That  opportunity  may,  however,  soon  occur.  It  has  been  admitted  by 
Lord  John  Russell  himself,  that  such  an  instrument  the  Bill  might 
become,  in  the  hands  of  a  parochial  committee  inclined  to  wield  it  tor 
this  purpose ;  but  relying,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  pious  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  he  rega^  such  an  occurrence  as  next 
to  impossible.  It  is  the  province,  however,  of  all  sound  legislation,  to 
provide  against  all  possible  evils,  not  to  leave  such  doors  as  these  open 
to  their  entrance.  In  the  meantime,  his  Lordship's  speech  on  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill,  to  which  he  gave  his  support,  is  otherwise  preg. 
nant  with  instruction  and  warning,  demanding  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land the  most  serious  attention ;  and  v^e  feel  that  we  shall  be  doing  good 
service  to  the  cause  in  which  she  is  now  engaged,  if  we  direct  attention 
to  some  of  the  views  on  the  Education  Question  as  touching  on  Scotland, 
contained  in  this  speech.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  that  jus- 
tice to  the  subject  which  it  deserves ;  but  if  we  succeed  in  warning  the 
Church  of  some  of  the  dangers  that  are  before  her,  we  shall  have  attained 
one  great  object  in  our  view. 

In  the  speech  to  which  we  are  now  attaching  so  much  importance, 
and  which  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  intended  to  indicate  his  views  on 
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the  Educational  Question,  as  it  refers  to  Scotland,  Lord  John  Russell 
has  asked — why  the  three  great  religious  bodies,  into  which  Scotland  ii 
now  divided,  ''  should  not  unite  together,  both  in  establishing  and  regu- 
lating the  schools  of  a  national  system  ?"  The  view  of  this  subject,  in- 
volved  in  this  question,  will  demand  the  most  serious  attention  from  the 
Churoh  of  Scotland  when  the  matter  is  again  taken  up  in  Parliament. 
We  must  take  leave,  in  the  mean  time,  to  say,  that  it  indicates  a  very 
alarming  disposition  to  desert  the  foundation,  on  which  at  this  moment 
rest  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  polities  of  this  country,  while 
it  has  an  air  of  an  cm/  eaptandum  liberality  about  it,  likely  to  gain  over 
those  who  do  not  loolc  deeper  into  the  question,  and  may  affect  to  look 
at  it  from  what  they  will  call  a  Catholic  point  of  view.  It  opens  the 
door,  however — and  it  may  be  yet  in  time — to  the  removal  of  misap- 
prehensions,  in  which  his  Lordship  appears,  among  others,  largely  to 
partake,  as  to  the  real  position  of  these  bodies  to  one  another.  These 
misapprehensions  come  out  in  full  relief,  in  what  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  addressing  himself  to  this  particular  view  of  the  subject,  that 
"  although  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  differed 
from  the  Established  Church,  they  did  not  differ  from  it  in  any  matter 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  teach  the  children  in  these  schools."  And 
in  still  farther  illustration  he  added,  that  "the  Free  Church  differed  from 
the  Established  solely  upon  the  point  of  patronage." 

We  shall  first  notice  the  ground  here  taken  up  in  regard  to  the  Free 
Church,  and  the  view  seemingly  entertained  of  the  position  in  which  it 
stands  to  the  Established.  The  point  of  "  patronage,"  iu  which  alone  it 
is  said  that  the  Free  and  the  Established  differ,  is  precisely  the  point 
on  which  those  who  now  constitute  the  former  always  approached  ao 
near  to  the  latter,  that,  had  this  been  the  sole  ground  of  diflference.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  have  had  no  Free  Church  to  perplex  them 
in  their  educational  policy  towards  Scotland.  It  is  forgotten,  that  the 
point  of  **  patronage"  was  distinctly  sunendered  by  the  Non-Intrusion- 
ists,  when  they  acquiesced  in  the  bill  introduced  in  those  days  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Argyll;  and  that  the  argument  founded  on  the  act  of  Queen 
Anne  MW  having  been  an  invasion  of  Christian  rights,  and  a  breach  of 
the  Revolution  Settlement,  wa^thus  relinquished  by  them  as  untenable 
alike  on  statutory  law  and  Christian  principle.  After  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  Lord  John  Russell  during  the  non-intrusion  controversy,  we 
are  certainly  surpnsed  that  he  should  have  so  completely  overlooked  the 
fact,  that  the  question  of  patronage  merged  in  the  far  more  important 
question  oH  spiritual  independence;  and  that  the  Established  Church,  in 
acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  civil  courts 
in  the  cases  oi'  Auchterarder  and  StraiHbogiey  had,  in  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  Non-Intrusionist  of  these  days,  ceased  to  be  "  a  Church  of 
Christ  at  all,"  having  cast  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Great  Head  in  heaven, 
and  acknowledged  a  supremacy  in  the  Court  of  Session  as  antichristian 
as  that  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  himself.  How  &r  this  creed  is  still  main- 
tained within  the  Free  Church,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  say. — ^It  is 
fair,  however,  to  state,  that  practically  the  Free  Churchman  and  the 
Established  are  frequently  found  on  the  same  platform  advocating  the 
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«ame  great  Christian  objects.     And  we  are  nyt  only  willing,  but  happy, 
to  give  Lord  John  Russell  the  advantage  of  this  fact,  in  aupporting  the 
views  which  he  appears  to  take  of  their  relative  position,  in  opening  a 
door  to  the  adjustment  of  the  educational  question.     We  are  not,  there- 
fore,  so  miyh  astonished  that,  represented  as  these  "religious  bodieis"  must 
have  no  doubt  been,  he  should  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  unite 
together,  as  he  says,  in  **  establishing  schools,  appointing  schoolmasters, 
and  regulating  the  schools."     But  let  the  great  and  fundamental  tenet, 
as  respects  the  Established  Church,  on  which  we  have  shown  that  the 
late  secession  from  its  communion  was  rested,  be  taken  into  view  in  con* 
junction  with  his  Lordship's  declaration,  that  the  "  reformed  and  extend- 
ed schools"  are  to  be  the  channels  of  conveying  religious  instruction  to 
the  young,  and  let  it  be  regarded  as  one  that  still  finds  a  place  in  the  creed 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  we  think  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  his  Lord- 
ship to  pronounce  on  the  practicability  of  what,  without  regard  to  this 
tenet,  he  seems  to  think  so  easy,  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  when 
60  regarded,  appears  to  present  very  few  difficulties.     We  are  bound, 
indeed,  to  acknowledge  that  Dr.  Candlish — whom  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  quoting,  as  the  highest  authority  on  Free  Church  views  of  edu- 
cation— has  declared,  like  Lord  John  Russell,  that  he  knows  no  reason 
why  the  Three  great  Presbyterian  Bodies  in  Scotland  should  not,  as  he 
also  expresses  it,  unite  together  in  establishing  schools,  appointing  school- 
masters, and  regulating  the  education  to  be  given.     Now,  so  far  as  this 
indicates  a  desertion  of  the  ground  occupied  in  1843,  and  recognizes  that 
in  the  very  important  duty  of  bringing  up  the  young  in  a  "  godly" 
manner,  the  Established  Church  may  be  trusted  as  '^  a  Church  of  Christ," 
we  are  most  ready  to  hail  it  with  delight.     When  it  is  thus  admitted 
that  the  pastors  of  both  churches  may  unite  in  looking  after  "  the  lambs 
of  the  flock,"  may  we  not  hope  that  the  gulf,  which  separates  the  Na- 
tional from  the  Free  Church,  in  so  far  as  the  religiotts  instruction  of  the 
old  is  concerned,  may  still  farther  be  narrowed  ?     May  we  not  look  for 
the  interdict  against  the  parent  entering  the  parish  church  being  removed, 
which  was  imposed  by  seme  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Free  Church, 
in  their  examination  before  the  Sites  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?     And  may  we  not  expect  that  the  sentence,  then  pronounced  by 
the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  of  their  number,  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  a  *'  moral  nuisance"  had  become  a  "  moral  nullity,"  will 
be  at  length  withdrawn ;  when  the  sentence,  that  once  stood  against  the 
parish  schools,  of  beuig  "  godless  institutions,"  and  that  from  the  mouth 
of  the  living  leader  of  the  Free  Church,  will  be  disavowed,  as  a  "  buried 
speech ;"  wnen  the  road,  in  short,  will  be  fully  opened  up  for  the  "  sheep" 
who  have  wandered  from  the  national  *'  fold"  being  brought  back  to  the 
Church  of  their  fathers  ;  and  when,  in  this  most  desimble  manner,  one 
of  the  three  great  Presbyterian  bodies,  whose  existence,  it  seems,  roust 
at  present  enter  into  and  perplex  the  educational  problem,  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  way  ? 

But  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  speech  on  Lord  Melgund's  bill,  also, 
anticipates  an  agreement  in  the  educational  question  on  the  part  of 
another  of  the  three  great  bodies,  into  which — somewhat  arbitrarily,  we 
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think — he  was  pleased  to  divide  Scotland, — we  mean,  the  Unit^  Pret- 
byterian  Church.  And  his  Lordship  evidently  contemplates  basing  any 
educational  measure  for  Scotland — should  he  ever  propose  one — with  a 
reference  to  the  place  and  interests  of  this  body  in  the  great  national 
question.  There  certainly  was  a  time,  and  that  but  lately,  when  this 
highly  respectable  and  influential  body  presented  fewer  difficulties  than 
they  now  do  in  the  way  of  solving  this  all-important  problem.  But  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  has  within  these  twenty  years  altogether 
changed  the  ground  on  which  they  once  stood  in  common  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Is  his  Lordship  aware,  that  the  vast  majority  of  this 
Church  have  become  Voluntaries,  and  have  shut  the  door,  at  once  and 
on  principle^  on  any  such  educational  system  as  that  to  which  alone  he 
will  assent  ?  They  hold  it  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture  rule  and  precept 
in  the  State,  to  provide  in  any  shape  for  the  endowment  and  support  of 
a  religiouB  insiruetion  to  its  subjects,  whether  afforded  within  the  Church 
or  within  the  School ;  and  equally  so  in  any  religious  body  to  accept  of 
it.  They  are  quite  willing  to  take  State  assistance  for  a  ucylar  etfuea' 
tion,  but  when  his  Lordship  has,  in  effect,  declared  that  such  will  not  be 
given^  where  State  assistance  is  not  also  afforded  and  accepted  for  reli^ 
ouM  INSTRUCTION,  there  certainly  appears  but  little  room  in  this  quartt-r 
for  union  with  the  Established  Church.  So  firm  and  consistent  is  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  maintaining  these  principles,  that  we 
believe,  with  one  solitary  exception,  all  the  schools  now  in  connection 
with  the  body  have  refrained  from  partaking  in  the  gmnt  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Privy -Council  committee  on  education,  even  although  that  grant 
may  be  regarded  as  a  voluntary  donation^  not  a  State-endowment! 
Until,  therefore,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  relinquish  tenets  now 
so  strenuously  upheld,  her  co-operation  in  any  educational  system,  such 
as  his  Lordship  says  can  alone  receive  his  sanction,  seems  altogether 
impossible. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an  union  for 
educational  purposes  in  Scotland,  Lord  John  Russell  seems  to  contem. 
plate  as  possible,  whether  they  are  found  in  the  Spiritual  Independence 
of  the  Free  Church,  or  the  Vduntaryiem  of  the  United  Presbyterian,  it 
will  be  allowed  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Church  of  Scotland 
must  step  forward  and  tell  the  world,  that  there  are  other  contingendes, 
which  it  may,  indeed,  be  forbidden  to  us  to  look  at,  as  very  likely  to 
occur ;  but  which  Lord  John  Russell  is  not  the  less  bound  to  regard,  in 
any  educational  measure  presented  to  his  notice ;  and  which,  i^arded 
fit>m  what  is  still  happily  the  constitutional  point  of  view,  may  lead  to 
the  very  opposite  conclusion  to  that  which  he  has  reached  ;  and  may 
demonstrate,  that  if  the  education  of  the  people  of  Scotland  is  to  be  con- 
ducted  on  the  principle  of  religious  instruction  being  given  within  the 
National  Schools,  that  Church  is  just  the  body,  and  ^  only  body,  in  the 
proper  position  to  I'each  this  object. 

Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  question  of  "  Education" — *'  reUgvaiu 
instruction,"  as  interpreted  by  his  Lordship — as  it  stands  related  to  the 
Church,  rather  than  to  the  School,  we  would  venture  to  ask,  how — in 
the  absence  of  all  establishment — it  would  be  possible  to  provide  this  in- 
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tiructian  for  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  our  great  cities,  now 
•'  living  without  God  in  the  world?"     The  Voluntary  System  might  be 
shewn^  even  in  theory,  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  overtake  this  object ; 
and  all  past  experience  has  but  confirmed  the  theory.     It  is  meagre  in 
the  supply  of  spiritual  food  and  parochial  superintendence  which  it  affords ; 
it  is  partial  in  the  distribution  of  these  supplies,  doling  them  out  only  to 
those  who  happily,  and  through  other,  and  perhaps  rival  channels,  have 
acquired  a  desire  after  them,  and  are  able,  moreover,  to  pay  for  them. 
It  thus  altogether  overlooks  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who 
"  care  for  none  of  these  things  ;"  and  from  whom,  when  they  grow  up 
within  a  country,  social  order  and  peace  have  so  much  to  fear.     Adopt- 
ing the  congregational  instead  of  the  territorial  rule  in  providing  religious 
services,  the  energies  of  the  Voluntary  System  have  no  concentration  ; 
and  while  within  the  chapel  it  may  hoast  of  summoning  a  large  attend- 
ance  on  religious  ordinances,  they  forget  the  many  hundreds,  within  the 
locality  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  on  whose  ears  the  gospel  tidings  have 
never  broken.     Of  nothing  are  we  more  persuaded  than  of  this,  that  had 
the  State  kept  pace,  in  meeting  the  religious  wants  of  the  country,  pari 
passu  with  the  encrease  of  these  wants,  the  spectacle  now  exhibited  of 
BO  many  thousands  within  our  great  cities,  who  never  enter  the  door  of 
a  Christian  temple,  would  not  have  been  witnessed.    Had  the  State  done 
its  duty,  "  Endowment"  and  '*  Home  Mission"  schemes  might  not  in- 
deed' have  found  the  place  which  they  now  occupy  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.     These  may  be  said  by  some  to  blend  together  the  advantages 
of  the  established  and  voluntary  systems ;  hut  it  may  be  doubted,  if  they 
are,  on  principle,   the  modes  of  maintaining  religious  ministrations  of 
which  an  out  and  out  sound  policy  can  most  approve.  They  have  doubt- 
less been  imperatively  demanded  by  the  circumstances  in  which,  in  re- 
gard to  these  ministrations,  the  country  has  come  to  be  placed ;  and  be- 
yond allcontroversy,  they  are  standing  between  us  and  the  most  fearful 
evils  that  must  flow  from  the  ignorance  and  demoralization  of  the  masses, 
and  this  in  a  manner  that  entitles  them  to  the  highest  praise.     We  are 
not  ourselves  afraid  that  the  voluntary  element,  which  has  again  mixed 
with  our  established  polity,  will  lead  to  the  evils  within  the  Church  of 
Scotland  that,  under  its  unmitigated  working,  it  might  be  expected  to 
produce ;  while  it  supplements  "  ways  and  means"  that  are  now  found 
inadequate  to  meet  the  great  object  in  view — the  supplying  of  religious 
instruction  and  gospel  ordinances  to  our  population— especially  the  poor 
and  destitute,  unable  to  procure  them  for  themselves. 

With  these  views  of  the  Voluntary  Principle  and  its  workings,  as  the 
channel  for  diffusing  religious  instruction,  and  providing  religious  ordi- 
nances, we  need  scarcely  say  that  we  speak  with  all  manner  of  courtesy 
of  the  dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland  ;  but,  looking  to  Christian  churches 
as  the  great  conservators  «of  the  religion  and  morality,  the  peace  an^ 
good  Older  of  every  country,  we  think  they  will  be  better  able  to  acquit 
themselves  of  their  high  destiny,  that  their  judicatories  are  relieved  from 
the  constant  care  of  sustentation  funds,  and  found  watching  over  im- 
mortal souls,  rather  than  stirring  up  Deacons  Courts  to  make  good  the 
pecuniary  assessments  laid  upon  their  flocks ;  and  however  blind  to  all 
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this  may  be  the  policy  which  goveraments  seem  now  inclined  to  follow, 
we  believe  that  the  eyes  of  not  a  few  are  beginning  to  be  opened  to  iU 
truth,  who,  during  the  fever  of  Non-Intrusion  and  Spiritual  Indepen- 
dence, could  not  perceive  the  evils  to  which  the  voluntary  and  precarioui 
rule  of  maintaining  ministrations  within  the  Christian  temple  may  ex- 
pose the  interests  of  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion."  We  have  ourselvei 
little  faith  in  the  gigantic  scheme  which  has  so  recently  been  organized 
in  Scotland,  as  a  channel  of  diffusing  and  maintaining  religioos  lorices 
over  the  country.  All  past  history  teaches  us  to  fear  that — ^the  fever- 
ish impulse  which  has  given  rise  to  it  once  permitted  to  subside — Soot- 
land  may  sink  into  an  indifference  to  her  religious  state,  commensunte 
with  the  apparent  zeal,  and  pious  fervour,  that  are  now  measured  by  the 
vast  pecuniary  resources  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Free  Church;  or 
else — and  this  is  certainly  no  very  desirable  alternative — ^may  become, 
through  this  very  wealth  and  means,  unchecked  in  their  growth  and 
employment,  the  victim  of  a  spirilital  despoiism,  not  surpaned  by  tint 
from  which  the  Reformation  in  1 56o  happily  rescued  it.  Such  coqio- 
rations— call  them  spiritual  if  you  please — governed  by  their  own  laws, 
and  under  the  authority  of  their  own  self-appointed  office-bearers,  may 
affect  to  regard  alone  the  things  of  another  and  eternal  world,  while  they 
are  yet  eager  and  successful  in  appropriating  a  f;oodly  portion  of  this 
world's  gear ;  they  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  objects  of  indifference  to 
any  wise  Government ;  they  are  only  the  more  dangerous  that  they  affect 
to  reject  the  advances  of  the  secular  power  to  assist  and  promote  their 
objects,  declining  to  be  subject  and  subordinate — which  they  designate 
being  bound — where  they  cannot  be  paramount  and  supreme  alike  in 
the  preceptive  and  the  restrictive  departments,  which  they  are  pleased  to 
call  "  being  free,"  and  only  "  biding  their  time"  until  they  shall  put  all 
such  authority  under  their  feet. 

It  is  at  such  crises,  when  such  bodies  are  again  arising  in  the  worid 
of  Christendom,  that  we  are  called  on  to  look  back  on  its  past  history. 
We  may  perad venture  be  on  the  eve  of  witnessing  events,  more  and 
more  verifying  the  saying  of  Solomon,  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun ;"  teaching  us  that  the  occurrences  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era  find  their  counterpart  in  those  of  the  nineteenth,  which 
are,  after  all,  but  the  repetition  of  an  already  told  tale.  It  is  not  a  Hew 
or  hitherto  unheard  of  arena  of  ecclesiastical  strife,  that  is  now  opening 
up.  The  forces  once  more  to  be  pitted  against  each  other  in  this  arena, 
have  again  and  again  held  each  their  alternations  of  triumph  and  defeat. 
For  three  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  voluntary  principle, 
as  that  on  which  the  government  and  support  of  the  Christian  Church 
necessarily  rested,  was  in  the  ascendant ;  or  more  properly  speaking,  bad 
exclusive  possession  of  the  field.  And  the  great  fact  to  which  we  would 
^now  direct  attention  is, — that  under  the  operation  of  this  principle,  those 
chains  of  fanaticism  and  spiritual  despotism  were  forged,  which  the 
Christian  world  has  never  been  able  effectually  to  cast  off.  This  fanati- 
cism and  spiritual  despotism  did  not  indeed  vanish  from  the  Christian 
world,  when  at  length  the  Church  was  united  to  tlie  State,  and  the  Es- 
tablishment superseded  the  voluntary  rule  in  providing  religious  ministn- 
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tions.  The  Emperor  Cons  tan  tine  was  compelled  to  divide  his  power, 
mighty  as  it  was,  with  the  new  religious  corporation  that  had  grown  up 
in  his  dominions ;  had  enlisted  by  that  time  so  many  in  its  ranks  ;  and 
had  acquired,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  laws  themselves,  the 
command  of  immense  influence  flowing  from  the  wealth  and  property 
which  it  had  even  already  accumulated.  When  the  Western  Empire 
fell  at  length  under  the  assaults  of  its  barbarian  invaders,  the  fruits  of 
Voluntaryism  were  fully  reaped  under  the  Established  rule  itself,  in  the 
rise,  progress,  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Papacy,  Had  Constantino 
arrested  the  career  of  the  first  '*  Sustentation  Fund"  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  assigned  to  her  a  fixed  property  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  adequate  to  support  'the  clergy,  he  might  have  nipped  the 
Papacy  in  the  bud.  The  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  shaking 
as  it  did  the  Popedom,  struck  indeed  a  heavy  blow  at  the  Voluntary 
principle,  on  which  it  really  rested ;  but  in  more  countries  than  one 
it  really  outran  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  substituted  a  secular  for  a 
spiritual  despotism  and  usurpation  over  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  intolerable  as  those  of  the  Gregories 
and  Innocents  themselves.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Puritans  and  Covenanters  of  our  own  country,  the 
men  to  whom,  above  all  others,  and  with  all  their  eccentricities,  we  owe 
the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  remedy  itself 
produced  the  very  evils  which  it  was  brought  forward  to  remove  ;  and 
now,  in  the  nineteenth  centui7,  ^^®  voluntary  principle  is  striving  to 
make  head  against  the  Establishment ;  and  under  the  specious  colour  of 
the  Free  and  the  Independenty  the  rational  and  the  liberal,  is  again 
paving  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  fanaticism  and  spiritual  despotism. 
The  eventful  "  Ten  Yeare,"  from  1833  to  1843,  already  chronicled  in 
the  rival  histories  of  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Dr.  Bryce,  have  given  to  estab- 
lishment within  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  more  sound  and  signal  triumph 
than  it  has  achieved  since  the  Reformation  in  1 560,  They  have  con- 
duced indeed  to  a  large  body  of  ministers  and  elders  taking  up  a  po- 
sition beyond  the  pale  of  a  Church,  which  but  lately  they  had  so  often 
eulogized  as  all  that  is  excellent ;  and  who,  in  running  firom  what  they 
esteem  the  Scylla  of  a  Papatus  PolUicua,  are  driving  fast  back  upon  the 
Charybdis  of  a.  Papatus  Spiritualis,  not  less  anti-Christian  than  that  of  His 
Holiness  of  Rome,  that  its  seat  may  be  transferred  from]the  Vatican  to 
Canonmills.  It  is  true  they  tell  us,  that  they  still  cling  to  the  Estab. 
lishment  principle,  as  under  their  celebrated  Protest  of  the  18th  May 
184/3,-^"  unarfswered  and  unanstterable,"  as  they  boast,  they  are 
still  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  may  again  take  possession 
of  the  Parish  Churches  from  which  they  have  been  driven. 

But  what,  our  readers  will  by  this  time  be  ready  to  ask,  has  all  this 
to  do  with  our  Parish  Schools  ?  Now  we  submit,  that  looking  upon  the 
School  as  under  the  demand  that  religious  instruction  must  be  furnished 
by  it,  it  must  be  regarded,  '*  part  and  parcel  of  the  Church,"  the  same 
reasoning  is  obviously  applicable  as  that,  which  we  have  been  employing 
in  the  more  strictly  Ecclesiastical  department  of  "  Education;"  and  a 
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national  school,  as  a  school  of  religion,  can  no  more  be  trusted  to  volutt- 
tary  efforts,  than  a  national  Church. 

What,  then,  are  the  contingencies  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
which  we  would  have  Lord  John  Russell  to  look  at,  when  the  educa. 
tional  question,  as  it  I'egards  Scotlnnd,  is  again  before  Parliament? 
Would  it  not  well  become  Her  Maji*sty*s  Government  to  consider  how 
much  the  way  would  be  paved  for  a  sound  and  efficient  legislation  on 
this  most  important  matter,  were  the  Free  Church  to  admit  that  the 
Established  is  still  within  the  Christian  pale,  and  to  acknowledge  that, 
in  recognising  the  junsdiction  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
to  all  the  extent  she  has  done,  she  has  been  guilty  of  no  despite  towards 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  but  has,  in  truth,  obeyed  the  command, 
to  be  subject  in  all  things  to  the  magistrate  as  the  minister  of  God  ? 
Were  she  to  admit  the  fundamental  error,  into  which  she  has  heisdf 
fallen,  of  confounding  the  preceptive  with  the  rutrictive  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  worship,  and  in  this 
manner  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  she  still 
professes  to  reverence  and  receive,  and  to  the  creed  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  were  the  United  Pi*esbyterian  Church  to  concede,  that  to 
afford  and  receive  State-endowment  and  support  to  theneaching  of  reli- 
gious tnith  both  in  church  and  school,  is  noways  opposed  to  Scripture, 
when  not  enforced  under  temporal  pains  and  penalties — then  would  be 
the  time  to  ask,  as  has  been  done  somewhat  prematurely,  why  these 
three  great  bodies  should  not  unite  together  in  a  system  of  national  edu- 
cation  based  upon  religion,  seeing  they  receive  the  same  great  rule  of 
faith, — the  Biblb,  as  expounded  by  the  same  catechism, — that  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly?  But  we  should,  doubtless,  in  this  case  feel 
bound  to  carry  our  enquiry  a  little  farther,  and  ask — why  these  bodies 
should  any  longer  be  found  constituting  separate  religious  communities, 
or  churches,  in  carrying  on  the  '*  godly  upbringing"  of  the  old,  when, 
under  this  supposition,  they  are  one  in  the  caiTying  forward  that  of  the 
yoimg  ?  This  question  must  be  left  to  the  Dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland 
to  answer.  On  them  depends  the  converting  of  the  contingencies,  to 
which  we  have  directed  attention,  into  the  "faiU  aecomjilu^  and  in 
this  manner  the  removing  of  the  obstacles  which  secession  and  sectarism 
have  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  a  national  general  education  as  Lord 
John  Russell  has  declared  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  alone  will 
sanction  and  support  To  demand  that  the  whole  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  polity  of  Scotland  shall  be  recast,  that  these  obstacles 
may  be  removed,  seems  to  us  unreasonable,  as  it  might  prove  a  dan- 
gerous  experiment,  and  altogether  uncalled  for  by  any  circum- 
stances to  which  a  wise  and  cautious  statesman  can  l^d  an  ear. 
They  have  not  arisen  in  consequence,  but  in  Bpite  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  this  country  enacted  for  the  government  of  Church 
and  State  ;  and  they  are  evils,  which,  if  the  Legislature  cannot  prevent 
or  remedy,  it  can  as  little  fail  to  regret.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  clear  that,  if  this  risk  is  not  to  be  encountered,  and  if  our  national 
education  is  to  continue  based  on  religious  instruction,  the  problem  now 
perplexing  legislators  and  statesmen,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved 
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through  a  consistent  and  steady  adhei'ence  to  the  principle  of  Establish- 
tnent,*^that  principle  on  which  the  educational'  polity  of  Scotland  has 
rested  since  the  Refonnation ;  and  to  the  integrity  of  which,  in  all  time 
coming,  the  good  faith  of  the  nation  was  pledged  at  the  Re  volution,,  and 
Union  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  which  the  reigning  Sovereign, 
on  her  accession  to  the  thvsme,  bound  herself  by  the  roost  sacred  obliga- 
tions to  uphold.  That  a  public  policy  resting  on  this  foundation  can  co- 
exist with  toleration  in  all  the  latitude  that  can  be  fairly  demanded  for 
it,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  many  years.  Whether 
it  can  long  be  preserved  under  the  levelling  and  liberalizing  doctrines  of 
the  present  day,  may  well  be  doubted.  But  in  the  mean  time,  light 
would  appear  to  be  breaking  in  upon  this  subject  from  a  quarter  of  all 
others  the  most  potent  for  good  or  evil  to  our  Christian  commonwealth. 
In  a  recent  speech  on  a  *'  Vote  of  Supply"  on  "  Public  Education  in 
Great  Britain,"  Lord  John  Russell  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  in  any 
scheme  for  a  general  national  education — and  he  contemplated  such  a 
scheme  as  practicable— he  would  demand  respect  to  be  paid  to  two  essen- 
tial  principles,  as  he  esteemed  them ;  first,  that  instruction  should  not  be 
divorced  from  religion ;  and,  second)}',  that  no  child  who  is  brought  up  at 
any  school  supported  by  the  State,  should  be  compelled  to  attend  any 
rdigiou9  instruction  to  which  the  parents  conscientiously  object.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  first  of  these  rules,  is  just  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
Establishment  principle,  and  necessarily  involves  the  adoption  of  the 
Establishment  machinery,  to  which  we  have  already  directed  his  Lord- 
ship's attention.  The  carrying  out  of  the  second,  is  just  tho  paying 
respect  to  that  of  Toleration,  now  so  long  and  happily  known  in  this 
country.  Establishment  and  Toleration  within  the  same  school  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  &ith  and  worship,  is  however  manifestly  impossible,  with, 
out  the  surrender  of  all  distinction  between  religious  Truth  and  Error. 
But  the  teaching  of  the  Truth,  as  it  is  held  by  the  State,  can  alone 
have  a  place  within  the  Schools  of  the  State.  Error^  as  measured  by  the 
standards  of  the  State,  may  be  taught  with  the  permissive  authority  of 
the  Civil  Magistrate,  so  long  as  this  teaching  does  not  outrage  public 
morals,  or  disturb  the  public  peace ;  but  it  must  be  extra  parietes  of  such 
public  institutions  as  the  Prime  Minister — the  guardian  of  the  national 
orthodoxy — can  possibly  sanction.  When,  therefore,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  principles,  the  Establishment 
and  the  Denominationalist — and  Lord  John  Russell  proclaims  them  to  be 
the  main  difficulties  he  will  have  to  encounter  in  any  plan  of  general 
religious  education  that  can  be  devised — ^the  only  and  obvious  solution 
js,  that  they  are  irreconcilable  in  practice,  as  they  are  contradictory  in 
theory.  '  • 

But  there' is  another  and  more  special  view  of  the  question,  to  which 
we  would  direct  attention  : — the  difficulties  and  dilemmas  which  Lord 
John  Russell  regards  as  before  him,  are  mainly  to  be  encountered  where,  in 
.the  matter  of  a  National  Education,  in  which  religious  instruction  is  to  be 
.an  element,  the  legislature  may  have,  as  in  England,  a  tabula  rasa  on 
which  to  inscribe  what  laws  it  may  see  fit.  But  having  to  deal,  as  in 
Scotland,  with  an  existing  system,  which  is  not  less  sanctioned  by  «ound 
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principle  and  Christian  rule  than  it  has  been  (bund  eminently  iuoeMfbl 
m  practice*  and  which  is  moreover  fenced  round  by  ccngtitntioniJ  bi^ 
warks  the  most  inviolable^  as  these  are  found  in  the  statutes  cf  the 
Revolution  Settlement^  the  Articles  of  Union,  and  the  Act  of  Security, 
the  Statesman  ought,  in  truth,  to  have  an  easier  task  before  him,  when 
called  on  through  die  means  of  a  *'  Ueformed  and  Extoided  Sdiool 
Establishment/'  to  stem  the  tide  of  demoralisation,  ignorance,  and  crime, 
now  so  fearfully  setting  in. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  and  Scotland  looks  forward  with  the  deepest 
interest  to  discover,  whether  Lord  John  Russell  will  listen  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  to  the  Dusentert  from  her  communion,  in  framing 
for  her  a  genexBl  system  of  Education,  based  on  rdigunu  iminieimm. 
His  declaration,  that  this  instruction  must  find  a  place  in  any  sdiool  to 
which  the  sanction  of  Qovemment  can  be  ^ven,  appears  to  exclude  one 
of  the  "  Free  Presbyterian  Bodies,"  into  which  his  Lovdship  has  divided 
Scotland,  and  to  shut  him  up  to  a  choice  between  the  EitMMed  and 
the  Denominational.  The  learned  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  on  Uiis 
most  important  matter,  is  more  liberal,  as  it  will  now-a^days  be  called, 
than  is  Uie  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government ;  and  rather  than  mathe. 
matics  and  political  economy  should  not  enter  our  schools,  he  appears  wilL 
ing  to  remove  the  religious  guard  which  the  piety  and  patriotism  of  our 
forefathers  have  placed  at  their  very  threshold  alike  against  the  entrance 
of  infidelity  and  atheism.  Hints  have  already,  however,  been  thrown 
out  within  the  Church  of  which  the  Lord  Advocate  is  a  member  and 
an  office-bearer,  that  the  views  which  he  entertains  of  National  Educa- 
tion are  not  without  support  from  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  its 
members.  Li  these  circumstances,  the  Church  of  Scotland  cannot  be 
insensible  to  how  much  depends  upon  Lord  John  RusaelL  She  feels 
that,  if  she  is  regarded  as  no  longer  in  a  position,  as  the  instrument  oftke 
Stale,  (for  that  is  the  question  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,)  to  give 
religioue  instruction  to  the  young,  neither  is  she,  in  this  character,  in  a 
position  to  give  rdigious  instruction  to  the  old ;  and  her  days,  as  the 
hitherto  recognised  religious  institute  of  the  country,  must,  on  this  le^ 
soning,  be  held  as  numbered.  She  would  fain  flatter  herself  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  railway  speed  with  which  *'  Reform"  has  been 
driving  on,  he  would  be  a  bolder  ''  minister  of  progress"  than  is  yet  to 
be  found,  who  would  call  upon  a  British  Parliament  to  disestablish  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  But  whatever  may  be  the  course  pursued  by  others, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  solemnly  recorded  her  "  Testimony ^  Deelara* 
fton,  and  Protest,"  on  the  all-important  question  of  a  *^  national  educa- 
tion;"  and  by  the  principles  therein  laid  down,  she  will,  doubtless,  abide 
f '  through  good  report  and  through  bad  report."  She  will  employ  every 
constitutional  means  within  her  reach  to  maintain  her  own  rights  and 
duties,  as  identified  with  those  of  the  parish  schools  of  the  country,  which 
have  so  long  and  so  deservedly  been  the  boast  and  honour  of  SeotlsBd. 
She  is  at  this  moment,  we  learn,  urgently  pressing  upon  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  introduction  of  such  improvements  into  these 
schools  as  time  and  circumstances  clearly  point  out  as  necessary  to 
render  them  more  and  more  efficient.     It  is,  indeed^  not  a  Uttla  dis- 
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cguraging,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  exertions  she  should  be  met  by 
something  like  a  declaration  from  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Gfovemment 
himself,  Uiat  she  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  superintendence 
of  the  education  of  the  people  of  Scotland — meaning,  of  course,  the  over, 
looking  all  that  she  pretends  to  provide  for — a  "  godly  upbringing  to  the 
young ;"  and  should  be  told  on  the  same  high  authority,  that  if  she 
come  to  Parliament^  in  the  attitude  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  super- 
intendence and  control  over  the  national  education,  which  ehe  now  en. 
joys  under  the  most  solemn  international  treaties  and  the  moeit  funda- 
mental statutes,  she  will  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  extension  and 
aaaistanoe  which  she  demands.  In  persevering,  in  the  midst  of  these 
diseouragements,  to  press  her  claims  on  the  attention  of  Government,  she 
cannot  be  understood  as  compromising  any  of  the  principles  which  she 
baa  so  solemnly  adopted,  or  as  making  any  concession  to  either  the 
EducatumUi  or  the  DenominationalUU  Her  course  is  clearly  marked 
out  by  beacons,  which  she  has  herself  solemnly  re-erected,  since  the  pre- 
sent war  was  opened  against  her  parish  schools,  ^d  by  these  she  will 
atedfastly  steer,  tome  "  weal  or  woe"  to  the  all.  important  and  national 
interests,  with  the  guardianship  of  which  she  is  constitutionally  entrusted. 
While,  as  she  has  proclaimed  in  her  Tutimony,  Declaration^  and  Protest, 
the  "looks  with  no  envious  eye"  on  assistance  being  given  to  those 
Christian  denominations  who,  differing  from  herself  in  minor  points,  and 
thereby,  unhappily  as  she  thinks,  so  &r  rending  asunder  the  garb  of 
Christian  unity,  yet  teach  to  the  young  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus," 
she  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  demolishing  all  distinction  between  Truth 
and  Error,  and  has  not  committed  herself  to  sanction  the  teaching  of  the 
pestilent  and  pernicious  doctrines  of  Popery,  at  the  cost  of  the  Protestant 
treasury  of  the  country.  She  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  her  consistent 
adherence  to  principle,  by  supporting  the  move  now  making  to  withdraw 
the  support  given  to  Maynooth  College  under  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
^e  will  not  poinit  herself,  when  carried  away  by  the  shallow  sophistry, 
that  the  right  to  this  grant,  existing  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  is  a  '-  veMU 
ed  right,"  and  cannot,  without  the  greatest  danger,  be  disturbed.  She  will 
propose  to  herself  a  previous  question — Is  this  policy  right,  and  sound  in 
principle,  and  warranted  by  Christian  rule  and  requirement?  and  by  the 
answer  to  this  question  she  will  be  guided : — If  the  first  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  on  whose ^/^  may  ultimately  depend  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  this  edttcationid  question,  will  preserve  the  Church  to  the  people  of 
Seotland  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges ;  if  he  will  maintain  inviolate  the 
bond  that  unites  the  parish  church  to  the  parish  school ;  if  he  will  extend 
these  schools  to  the  localities  where  they  are  still  wanted ;  if  he  will 
enable  the  schoolmaster  to  occupy  the  place  to  which  his  truly  important 
office  entitles  him,  and  to  retire  into  a  comfortable  and  competent  inde- 
pendence, when  age  and  infiripities  shall  have  disabled  him  from  active 
duties — t^t  minister  will  earn  for  himself  a  rich  reward, — not  more  in 
witnessing  the  happy  fruits  of  this  policy,  as  they  will  assuredly  appear 
in  the  increasing  piety,  peace,  and  welfare  of  the  empire,  than  in  gaining 
the  good^will  and  affections  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  Lord  John  Bussell 
must  not  be  deceived  by  the  noisy  clamour  raised  by  teetartem  and  »^ 
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eestion  against  our  parish  schools.  The  Scottish  people  do  not  symps^ 
thise  in  this  clamour.  The  defeat  of  Ijord  Melgund's  bill  has  been  haikd 
-with  the  greatest  satisfaction  over  Scotland  ;  and  it  cannot  b»  doabted 
that,  as  tUs  has  proved  on  the  one  hand^  how  strong  is  the  attadiment 
of  the  Scottish  population  to  what  is  so  peculiarly  a  Scottish  iniStitutioo* 
so,  on  the  other,  will  it  stimulate  those  to  whom  the  superintendence  of 
this  institution  is  committed,  to  be  more  and  more  zealous  and  diligent 
in  rendering  it  all  that  Scotland  has  a  right  to  expect  at  their  hsoda. 
Would  !  that  in  so  truly  holy  and  patriotic  a  cause  we  could  make  our, 
selves  heard  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  and  alike  in  tke 
ears  of  the  thousands  of  busy  artisans  that  crowd  our  populous  cities,  and 
in  those  of  the  honest  and  hardy  peasantry  that  prosecute  their  less  noisy 
labours  in  her  peaceful  hamlets,  and  amidst  her  secluded  glena»  should 
one  voice  at  least  be  raised — trurapet-tongued— calling  upon  the  people 
of  Scotland  to  be  more  and  more  resolute,  in  striking  down  the  sacrilegious 
arm  that  would  tear  from  them  the  palladium  of  all  the  Christian  and 
patriotic  virtues,  for  which  they  have  beoi  so  long  and  so  happily  dii^ 
tinguished — ths  oodlt  upbringing  op  thb  toung. 


Aneedoiee  of  die  Aristocracy.    Second  Series.     By  J.  B.  Burxb,  Esq.' 
2  vols.     London :  E.  Churton. 

These  are  interesting  volumes,  and  doubtless  the  author  could  suj^y 
the  public  with  many  more  such.  Mr.  Burke  may  be  said  to  have 
spent  his  days  and  nights  in  studying  the  genealogies  of  the  anstocracy, 
and  it  would  be  surprising  if,  in  his  elaborate  investigations,  he  did  not 
meet  with  anecdotes  worthy  of  separate  publication.  Among  these  ^s% 
prefer  selecting  the  concise  account  given  of  the  eccentric  proprietor  of 
Fonthill  Abbey,  the  late  Mr.  BeckfoHrd,  author  of  Vathec,  a  roan  who 
^paa  nuned  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  were  at  his  command.  His  wealth  waa  eno^> 
mous,  and  a  fortune  was  expended  by  him  in  the  erection  of  that  noblb 
edifice,  which  was  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  aristocrBey. 
Of  the  decadence  of  the  old  English  nobility  there  are  sufficient  memoranda 
in  these  volumes,  showing  the  mutability  of  human  aiiairs,  and  the  in- 
stability of  femilies,  even  of  the  greatest  territorial  possessions.  '*  Take;  for 
example,  the  Plantagenets,  the  Staffords,  and  the  Nevils,  the  three  meet 
illustrious  names  on  the  roll  of  England's  nobility.  What  race  in  Eu- 
rope surpassed,  in  royal  position,  in  personal  achievement,  our  Henrys 
and  our  Edwuds  ?  and  yet  we  find  the  great-great-grandson  of  Marga. 
ret  Plantagenet,  daughter  and  heiress  of  George  Duke  of  Glaraiee,  fol- 
lowing the  craft  of  a  cobbler  at  the  little  town  of  Newport^  in  Shrap* 
^ire,  in  the  year  l6S7.  Besides,  if  we  were  to  investigate  the  fbrtUDSS 
of  many  of  the  inheritors  of  the  royal  arms,  it  would  soon  be  diecoversd 
that  "  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster^'  had  sunk  into  the  ground. 
The  princely  stream  flows  at  the  present  time  through  very  humble 
*veins.     Among  the  lineal  descendwts  of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  Bad 
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ef  Kenty  sixth  eon  of  Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  entitled  to  quarter  the' 
royal  arms,  occur  Mr.  Joseph  Smart,  of  Hales  Owen,  butcher,  and  Mr/ 
George  Wilmot,  keeper  of  the  turnpike.gate  at  Cooper's  Bank,  near 
Dudley ;  and  among  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of. 
Gloucester,  fiflh  son  of  Edward  III.,  we  may  mention  Mr.  S.  James 
Penny,  the  late  sexton  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square."  Scotland  and. 
Ireland  tell  the  same  tale  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  nobility  is  equally 
true  of  the  landed  gentry.  What  with  forfeitures,  extravagance,  and' 
ift)eculation,  many  who  for  ages  occupied  large  estates  in  our  counties,  are* 
literally  unheard  of  and  forgotten.  But  it  is  to  the  late  princely  proprie« 
Cor  of  Fonthill  Abbey  that  we  are  anxious  to  direct  the  reader's  atten-. 
tion,  and  not  to  the  numerous  episodes  of  ancestral  story  which  abound 
in  the  volumes  before  us,  and  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed.  Mr. 
Burke  did  not  require  to  condescend  to  amass  so  many  dubious  aiid  ridi" 
culous  fables  to  fill  his  volumes,  as  history  authenticates  facts  of  such  a 
startling  nature  as  even  in  interest  to  surpass  the  most  outrageous  of  all 
thd  superstitious  legends  he  has  misspent  his  time  in  collecting.  We  have 
selected  Fonthill  Abbey  from  these  anecdotes,  as  there  is  connected  with 
it  the  history  of  two  individuals  totally  dissimilar  in  birth,  education, 
and  habits.  The  one  was  possessor  of  an  enormous  fortune  by  inherit- 
ance,  and  spent  it  in  a  manner  more  than  princely  ;  and  commoner  as 
he  was,  he  saw  the  ducal  coronet  on  his  daughter's  brow.  The  other^ 
though  bom  in  poverty,  succeeded  in  purchasing  his  princely  abbey,  and, 
after  he  obtained  it,  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  with  all  his 
possessions  died,  and  lefl  not  an  heir  of  his  own  behind  to  inherit  it. 

^'  Mr.  Beckford  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Mayor  of  London  of 
that  name.  He  purchased  Fonthill  Gifford,  an  ancient  manor  of  the  Mer- 
vyns,  and  when,  in  1755,  the  old  manorifld  residence  was  actually  burnt 
down,  he  determined  dpon  the  erection  df  a  mansion  worthy  of  his  great  for- 
tune. The  expenditure  of  £150,000  made  him  master  of  a  house,  grand 
iii  its  proportions,  and  beautiful  in  internal  decoration.  The  centre  was 
adorned  with  a  splendid  portico,  and  expanded  at  each  side  into  spacious 
and  handsome  wmgs,  connected  by  coiiidors  with  the  main  house.  Here 
for  fifteen  years  the  powerful  Alderman  resided  in  great  state,  but  died  ia 
1770,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  and  power,  and  whilst  he  was 
serving  for  the  second  time,  the  mgh  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He 
had  married  a  lady  of  ancient  and  illustrious  blood, — Maiia,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  the  Hon.  Geoige  Hamilton,  M.P.,  and  gri^nd-daughter  of  Jamee 
6th.  Earl  of  Abercorn,  by  whom  he  left  at  his  decease  one  son,  called  by  his 
own  name,  who  never  could  conceal  the  pride  he  took,  and  the  pleasure  he 
found  in  his  Hamilton  descent-. 

**  Thb  son  being  only  ten  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  his  large  income 
was  made  still  larger  from  the  accumulations  of  a  long  minority,  and  when 
he  became  of  age  m  1781,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  an  immense  fortune, 
a  name  known  Shmu  one  end  of  England  to  other,  and  the  fine  seat  of  Font-* 
hill  Gifford.  Enough  apparently  to  satisfy  most  men,  certainly  you  or  ua, 
ffentle  reader;  and  we  add,  that  two  years  afterwards,  he  wedded  the  Lady 
Margaret  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  whose  noble  descent  and 
Huntly  blood  was  valued  by  none  higher  than  by  her  fortunate  husband :  if 
we  had  not  heard,  as  we  all  have,  of  his  singular  subsequent  career,  we  cer- 
tainly riiould  suppose  he  must  have  felt  that  he  had  all  man  need  Intimately 
desire.    Bat  the  younger  Beckford  was  a  being  of  most  extraordinary  tem^ 
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;  great  but  ymywwrd,  and  of  wild  im^ination.  He  wm  amliitkms ;  Ms 
__:1m»>  had  bearded  his  king,  sitting  in  all  the  state  of  sorereiffnty  ;— he  had 
been  for  some  time  almost  a  king  himself,  among  his  fiuthfu  lieges  of  the 
citv ;  and  his  son  could  not  brook  to  be  known  only  as  the  heir  of  such  a 
fiither.  For  the  contests  and  victories  of  parliamentaiv  life,  for  oourtiog 
and  leading  the  populace,  he  was  not  fitted  ;  and  thoucfa  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  obtamed  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons^  hts  career  there  has 
left  no  trace  worthy  of  notice.  Fretted  perhaps  at  ihe  difficulties  which 
incumbered  him  on  his  search  after  celebrity  in  England,  where  so  many 
others  were  as  wealthy,  so  many  more  noble, — ^he  first  left  his  natiTe  land 
for  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  to  seek  renown  in  those  imaginati?e 
lands,  to  strike  with  wonder  the  less  wealthy  grandees  of  foreign-  coartSy 
strengthened  in  this  plan  by  the  death  of  his  wiie,  who  only  sanrived  her 
maiTiMe  three  yeaiB,  dying  in  France  in  1786.  Who  has  not  read  Childe 
Haroloe  ?  Whose  is  the  mind  that  does  not  ponder  with  pleased  and  won- 
dering interest  over  the  being  whoee  palace,  once  the  resort  oi  the  wildest, 
most  nleasqre-hunting,  must  we  add,  most  profligate  court  in  Europe;  now 
vuinea  and  lone,  is  pointed  out  to  the  English  tiuTeller  by  his  Luntanisa 
guide,  and  scarcely  discovered  amid  the  luxuriance  of  the  almost  trofKcaL 
vegetation  which  surrounds  it! 

'  There  thou  too,  TatheclE,  England's  wealthiest  son. 
Once  formed  thy  pamdise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  wealth  her  mightieBt  deeds  hath  done  ; 
Meek  peace  Tdaptaoaa  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun. 
Here  cUdat  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan. 
Beneath  yon  rooontain's  ever-beanteous  brow. 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  anblest  by  man, 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  tfaoo  I 
Here  giant  weeds,  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  ; 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinkmg  bosom,  how 
Vun  are  the  pleasannces  on  earth  supplied ; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  time's  ungentle  tide.* 

**•  Beckford  wished  to  astonish,  and  wishing  it  eneigeticaily,  he  soooBsded. 
All  Europe  knew  his  name,  and  wondered  at  his  wealth,  and  the  wild 
splendour  in  which  he  lavished  it  around  him.  But  singular  and  pictnwsqas 
as  is  the  short  history  of  his  Portuguese  natton,  it  is  with  his  Wiltahhv  pro- 
perty we  are  now  anxious  to  become  acquainted,  when  the  eoeentris  owner 
of  Fonthill  Oiflbi-d  returned  to  take  up  his  abode  finally  in  Enj^and.  The 
house  erected  at  so  much  expense  by  his  fiither,  seated  m  a  handsome  pssk, 
in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  was  a  fine  example  of  an  Bag- 
\vh  country  seat  of  the  highest  class ;  but  there  were  others  in  other  dis- 
tricts, and  belonging  to  other  men,  which  wen  of  similar  dimensioiis,  fitted 
up  in  the  same  style, — end  Beckford  must  haye  no  equal,  none  to  rival  Urn. 
And  so  this  mansion  was  at  once  mentally  handed  over  to  the  cars  of  the 
auctioneer,  by  its  morbid  owner.    This  was  in  1706. 

*«  Ten  yeai-s  afterwards,  Fonthill  Abbey  was  sufficiently  advanced  towanls 
Mnpletion  to  permit  its  lord  to  take  up  his  residence  in  it;  aad  then  was 
Fonthill  Giffi>rd  consigned  to  the  hammer  of  Mr.  Philips,  the  Geoige  Ro- 
bins  of  the  day,  one  wing  only  bemg  preserved,  and  lemaining  apmninent 
object  m  the  Abbey  Park,  doubtless  to  impress  upon  the  pafMnW  vMtor 
how  vast  must  be  the  mind  of  that  man,  whom  a  mansion,  of  whidi  thb 
7?  ^*  ?  "*^  »PP«ndage,  was  not  sufficiently  si^endid  to  satiify.  On  a 
lofty  emmence  in  its  vicmity,  the  singulariy  manifioent  enaiita  of  his 
erratic  gemus,  was  how  reanng  its  proud  and  pinnacled  cieet.    It  was  bniU 
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after  the  plan  of  the  most  rich  of  the  abbeys  of  bygone  days,  and  like  them, 
its  superstitioas  fotmdation  occupied  the  gromid  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

^^  From  about  the  centre  of  the  pile  of  buildings  sprung  the  tower,  which 
was  the  abbey  s  distinguishing  feature,  and  of  wnich  the  elaborately  oma- 
mented  walls  attained  the  great  height  of  278  feet.  Though  not  so  attrac- 
tive at  first  sight  as  the  far-famed  tower,  other  portions  of  the  edifice  were, 
on  examination,  fbund  quite  as  admirable  and  astonishing.  An  ardi  is  men- 
tioned in  Neale's  Views  pf  Country  Seats,  (a  very  interesting  work,  from 
which  we  have  derived  much  information,)  which  was  nearly  six  times  as 
high  as  it  was  wide — a  comparative  height  exceeding  by  one-third  that  of 
the  highest  of  the  lofty  arches  which  support  the  groining  of  the  naVe  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  great  hall  was  78  feet  high,  whilst  its  length 
was  only  10  feet  less.  Its  width  was  28  feet.  The  great  western  doorway, 
also,  was  of  remarkable  dimensions,  reaching  the  height  of  31  feet;  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  extraordinaiy  structure  were  not  inferior,  in  comparative 
grandeur  of  dimensions,  to  those  we  have  more  particularly  selected  for 
mention. 

"  Having  once  resolved  to  erect  this  pcdace,  the  energy  of  him  who  planned 
it  refused  to  submit  to  the  slightest  delay.  The  eternal  laws  of  great  nature 
herself  were  set  at  nought.  Night  was  no  longer  at  Fonthill  the  season 
of  rest ;  where  Beckford  chose  to  build,  darkness  no  longer  reigned  when  the 
light  of  wiming  day  had  fled ;  countless  torches  shed  their  lurid  light  around 
the  rising  walk,  and  not  the  busy  hum  of  labour  alone,  but  even  the  mas- 
ter-8pirit*s  watchful  eye  often  knew  no  difference  between  night  and  day. 
£ven  the  Sunday,  with  its  sacred  rest,  was  too  frequently  foigotten,  though 
he  for  whose  gratification  all  this  was  done  had  brought  home,  from  his 
sojourn  in  Italy  and  Portugal,  so  much  of  the  true  spirit  of  superstition  as 
to  carry,  it  is  said,  a  silver  image  of  that  amusing  anchorite,  St.  Anthony^ 
constantly  about  his  person.  The  splendid  works  at  the  Sovei'eign^s  Castle 
of  Windsor,  where  the  knightly  chapel  of  St.  (Jeorge  was  then  bein^  deco- 
rated, had  to  cease  for  a  while  that  the  workmen  might  adorn  Beckford's 
Young  Abbey ;  the  agriculturists  of  the  vicinity  had  to  delay,  postpone,  and 
mismanage  the  labours  of  husbandry,  that  there  might  be  no  lack  of  horses 
or  waggons  at  Fonthill.  And  what  thinkest  thou,  reader,  fair  or  wise,  as 
the  case  may  be,  was  gained  by  all  this  wondrous  haste  f  Mr.  Beckford 
amazed  the  public ;  his  palace,  his  character,  his  talents,  his  riches,  were  the 
Wonder  of  the  moment ;  and,  above  all,  by  dint  of  these  unparalleled  and 
almost  superhuman  exertions,  he  succeeded,  at  the  close  of  ten  years,  in 
being  able  to  take  up  hb  habitation  in  an  unfinished  palace,  which  he  was 
only  to  possess  fifteen  years,  and  of  which  there  is  now  nought  but  a 
ruined  memorial  remaining.  Well  mi^ht  the  wisest  of  men  exdaim, 
^'  Vanity,  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity. 

'*  With  thick  woods  and  lofty  fences,  with  gloomy  firs  and  cypresses,  and 
pines,  ha  kept  at  a  distance  from  him  that  vulgar  world,  whom  he  ruined 
himself  to  astonish ;  he  spared  no  expense  to  appropriate  all  the  most  costly 
curiosities  and  objects  of  vertu,  with  which  he  crowded  walls  upon  which  no 
eye  but  their  master^s  was  ever  willingly  permitted  to  gaze ;  and  whilst  his 
lofty  tower,  built  upon  the  highest  ground  m  the  vicinity,  seemed  intended  to 
attract  the  attention  of,  and  be  vbible  over,  half  his  county,  he  had  practi- 
cally rendered  it  and  its  treasures  almost  inaccessible  to  the  most  persever- 
ing curiosity. 

*^  in  1796  he  commenced  this  creation  of  his  brilliant  fancy;  in  1807  he 
first  mhabited  it;  in  1822  he  sold  it  to  John  Farquhar,  Esq.  for  ^£340,000, 
and  all  the  articles  of  vertu  and  taste  which  he  had  spent  these  years  in  ac- 
cumulating, were  sold  by  auction  in  1828.  Mystery  had  added  much  to  the 
interest  felt  in  Fonthill  and  its  wonders,  and  such  was  the  curiosity  excited 
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by  the  sale,  that  of  the  catalogues  admittiDg  to  the  view  which  preceded  ii^ 
and  which  were  charged  one  guinea  each,  over  8,000  copies  were  sold.  It 
is  generally  believed,  that  the  decision  thus  nnen>ectediy  come  to  by  Mr. 
Beckford,  and  which  transfemed  theproperty  to  others,  was  the  unaToidable 
result  of  very  serious  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  the  lord  of  these  monastic  halls,  where  his  retinue  and  ex- 

Suditnie  were  on  the  scale  of  a  prince's  household.  He  now  settled  at 
Uh,  where  Lansdown  Tower,  its  owner^  and  h]%  singular  life,  present  as 
well  as  past,  attracted  as  much  attention  as  ever  he  could'  desire,  and  where 
he  died  in  1844,  having  survived  by  many  years  Mrs.  Orde,  the  eldest  of 
his  two  daughters,  (the  present  Duchess  of  Hamilton  is  the  youngest,)  and 
having  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  84 ;  he  is  said  to  have  left  PonthiU  wirh 
perfect  calmness^  having  previously,  however,  thought  of  residing  in  a  small 
cottage  on  the  estate,  where  he  said  he  could  live  in  peace  on  £3,000  or 
£4,000  a  year,  and  letting  the  noble  structure,  which  had  cost  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  maintain  in  proper  style,  become  a  vast  and  lonely  ruin. 
But  had  he  carried  out  this  wild  plan,  he  would  have  lost  the  greater  pact 
of  the  lai^  price  for  which  it  sold,  and  he  certainly  did  more  wisely  in 
parting  with  it. 

'^  An  anecdote  related  in  the  little  biographical  work  called  the  *  Uniqiie/ 
from  which  we  have  drawn  several  particulars  concerning  this  wondeffol 
man,  makes  the  story  of  his  calmness  at  bidding  a  long  goodbye  to  FonthUl 
sufficiently  likely.  It  is  there  said,  that  when  the  great  tower  caught  fire 
during  the  progress  of  the  building,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  frequent  use  of 
torch-light,  the  lord  of  the  thou^nds  which  nad  been  expended  upon  erect- 
ing that  which  was  thus  being  devoured  by  the  flames,  looked  upon  die 
wild  and  majestic  but  melancholy  sight^  with  feelings  apparently  of  tne  most 
perfect  composure.*' 

So  far  Mr.  Beckford,  the  inheritor  of  a  princely  fortune,  the  spoilt 
child  of  affluence.  John  Farquhar,  Esq.,  his  successor  in  the  possession 
of  Fon thill  Abbey,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp.  Bom  in  po- 
verty, he  left  his  native  city,  Aberdeen,  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  found 
it  beyond  his  utmost  expectation  in  India,  where,  by  rigid  economy  and 
industry,  combined  with  fortuitous  circumstances,  he  speedily  amassed 
an  enoiTnous  fortune,  and  returned  to  England.  The  habits  of  early  life 
clung  to  him  in  his  greatest  prosperity  and  affluence,  and  acts  of  mean- 
ness and  penuriousness  are  recorded  of  him  which  would  hardly  be  au- 
dited. We  are  told  that,  in  many  instances,  the  possessor  of  a  fortune 
to  which  few  ever  attain,  condescended  to  acts  which  a  tradesman  of 
limited  income  would  not  be  guilty  of.  It  is  reported  of  him  that  he 
would  put  a  crust  of  breud  in  his  pocket,  to  save  the  outlay  of  a  penny  at 
an  oyster  shop. 

*^  This  was  the  man  who  succeeded  the  selfishly  luxurious  Beckfbrd  at 
Fonthill.  Truly  those  splendid  walls  which  had  so  lately  sprung  from  the 
ground,  to  which  they  were  so  shortly  to  crumble  in  ruin  again,  most  have 
discovered  the  change  of  ownership,  even  though  their  new  lord  had  not  torn 
from  them  the  proud  escutcheons  with  which  tney  had  been  adorned  by  him 
who  had  erected  them,  haughty  in  the  consciousness  of  his  descent  from  the 
rich  blood  of  Chatelhemult.  Their  new  proprietor  did  not  l(mg  possess 
those  vaulted  walls.  Four  years  after  his  great  purdbase,  Mr.  Farqnhar 
was  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  the  busy,  idle,  talking  world  which  had 
stared  at  Beckford,  and  which  stared  at  him.  The  immense  fortune  he  had 
long  and  earnestly  struggled  to  make,  and  to  increase  which  he  had  lived  a 
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flolitoiy  and  apparently  comfortless  life,  hie  made  no  disposal  of  by  will ;  the 
law  distributed  it  among  his  next-of-kin,  and  those  he  favonred  and  those  he. 
neglected  inherited  equu  portions.  Three  nephews,  MeflBrB..G.  Mortimer, 
J.  Mortimer,  and  Fxazer,  and  foar  nieces,  Lady  Pole,  Mrs.  Lumsden,  Mm. 
Altken,  and  Mrs.  Trevezant,  became  entitled  to  about  £100,000  each.  The 
abbey  he  had  sold  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  and  it  was  demolished, 
merely  enough  of  its  ruins  being  left  to  shew  where  it.  had  stood ;  and  to 
add  to  the  interest  of  a  snot  which  will  always  be  a  pleasing  subject  of  medi- 
tation, not  only  to  the  Wiltshire  lorer  of  the  picturesque,  but  also^to  the 
oosmopolitan  student  of  human  nature.** 

The  defect  of  these  volumes  is,  the  proneness  of  the  author  to  indulge 
in  descriptions  of  *'  the  dark  side  of  nature,"  a  love  for  supernatural  le« 
gends,  which  he  verifies  or  attempts  to  verify  with  the  same  detail  as  esta- 
blished  historical  facts — in  short,  to  coin  a  word,  a  disposition  to  Crowism, 
which  almost  Ihrows  discredit  upon  anecdotes  and  statements  which  have 
never  before  been  questioned.  This  radical  defect  will  prevent  these 
volumes  from  obtaining  the  amount  of  consideration  to  which  they  are 
entitled  from  the  judicious,  just  as  it  will  enhance  their  value  to  those  to 
whom  the  stem  facts  of  history  are  unpalatable,  unless  they  are  served 
up  in  the  shape  of  historical  novels  and  romances. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran.    By  R.  P.  Gillies.    3  Vols.  8vo. 
fientley,  1851. 

These  are  about  the  most  interesting  memoirs  which  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  peruse.  They  have  all  the  charm  of  romance ;  all  the  interest 
of  fiction,  and  a  reality  which  can  almost  dispense  with  the  authentication 
of  dates.  They  extend  over  a  neriod  of  fifty-tour  years,  from  1794  to  1849, 
and  embody  correspondence  ana  anecdotes  of  the  most  distinguished  Uteranr 
characters,  with  several  original  letters  of  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon,  Sir 
Walter  S«>tt,  and  Wordsworth.  The  author  was  a  gentleman  of  indepen- 
dent fortune,  whose  estates  lay  in  Kincardineshire,  and  who  cultivated 
literature  in  early  life  as  a  pastime.  He  waa  well  known  in  Edinbnivh, 
where  he  resided,  and  kept  open  table  at  the  beginninff  of  the  oentuiy,  and  in 
these  days  never  dreamed  that  for  nearly  half  a  oentuiyne  would  be  compelled, 
by  adverse  circumstances,  to  resort  to  literature  as  a  profession.  In  1827  he 
minatod  to  London,  and  was  the  originator  and  editor  of  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Continental,  especially  with  German  literature.  There  are  fiew  lite- 
rary men  who  have  seen  so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  our  author.  At^ 
one  time  he  was  courted  by  the  first  society,  and  entertained  at  his  table  the 
noblest  in  the  land ;  subsequently  we  find  him  writing  the  leading  articles  of - 
a  London  weekly*  newspaper,  translatinp^  works  from  foreign  languages,  and 
composing  romances  in  the  Fleet  and  Whitecroas  prisons ;  anon,  harricading 
his  door,  nis  wife  and  family  within,  for  three  months  at  a  time,  the  bailifis 
meantime  keeping  watch  and  ward  without,  and  resorting  to  every  conceiv- 
able stratagem  to  effect  an  entrance,  in  our  limited  space  we  cannot  give 
our  readers  any  adequate  idea  of  such  varied  scenes ;  we  prefer  transferring 
to  our  pages  the  foUowifu;  interestiug  reminiscences  of  the  Ettrick  Shephcrti, 
and  an  acoonnt  of  the  Imhland  Chief  Glengarry,  as  he  api>eared  in  FAin^ 
buigh  on  the  occasion  of  George  I  V.^s  visit : — 
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^*  Hen  I  ffl^  right  gkd  to  bndk  the  yani  of  ^otjsm,  bj  iniivdnc^ 
fint  time  to  my  naden,  a  chanoter  with  whom  I  kepi  up  faahite  of  intinif  j 
for  many  yean,  toad  who  oertainlv  was  the  most  thoroughbred  and  mdobkriila 
original  with  whom  it  was  pofirible  to  meet  in  all  Sco^and — I  mesn  Jaonea 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shephero.  Most  truly,  if  Bums  was  desMredfy  oonsi- 
dered  a  wonder  on  account  of  the  disadvantages  which  he  sonnoaiiled  in 
early  life,  Hogg  waa,  by  parity  of  leaaoning,  a  supernatural  wondear,  seeing 
that,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  he  could  scaicdy  read  hia  Biblo,  and  at  that 
epoch  first  taught  himself  wnting,  by  copyiqg^  with  great  effort,  from  printed 
books. 

''  From  this  date  onwards,  I  believe  his  literaiy  career  to  hare  been  ««• 
generis^  and  altogether  unexampled.  1  never  forget  a  remark  of  Mr.  Southey*a, 
when  he  honoured  me  with  a  visit  at  a  time  of  year  when  Edinbuigh  was 
deserted,  namely,  that  among  all  our  literary  duuacters,  the  only  one  whom 
he  then  felt  particularly  desirous  to  meet  again  was  the  EttridL  ShephfSfd. 
M'^ith  yery  pardonable  vanity,  Hogg  repeatedly  wrote  memoirs  of  himsdfc 
He  has  recorded  the  feelings  of  surprise,  delight,  and  triumph  with  which  he 
heard  one  of  his  own  ballads  chaunted  by  a  country  girl^  who  had  no  suspicion 
that  the  Shepherd,  whom  she  daily  met,  was  its  author.  But  it  may  be 
noted  as  a  yet  more  remarkable  instaence  of  his  unexpected  influence,  that 
long  before  James  Hogg  was  generally  known,  my  learned  Uncle,  Dr.  Gii- 
lies,  who  had  neyer  even  heard  of  his  name,  nevertheless  got  hold  in  Londsii 
of  his  afterwards  well  known  stanzas,  commencing 

*<  My  name  it  is  Donald  Macdonald, 
I  UTe  in  the  Hielands  sae  grand,**  &c. 

and  these  he  treasured  in  memory,  and  sang  as  often  as  he  felt  himself  in 


jovial  or  patriotic  mood. 
"  I  dotf  t 


;  think  that  any  two  poets  could  be  more  unlike  in  dispositiop  and 
temperament  than  Bums  and  Hogg.  The  former  waa,  from  youth  to  man- 
hood,  a  prey  to  alternating  fits  of  excitement  and  de^Kmdeiiey ;  he  wrote 
for  the  most  part  with  care  and  difficulty,  and  in  his  productions  there  was 
condensed  force.  Hogg,  on  the  contrary,  had  his  joyous  moods,  aeemiagiy 
without  any  reaction  of  gloom ;  with  the  help  of  ^  the  sdate,**  he  onm|KMed 
with  great  facility,  and  pad  a  dislike  to  corrections  afterwaida;  his  teaipsr 
was  sustained  and  equable ;  his  ambition,  though  stedfast,  was  of  a  qiuel 
character,  and  though  baffled,  as  it  often  happened,  in  his  purpose,  he  wm 
never  for  a  moment  cast  down. 

'^  Surely  there  never  has  been  any  instance  of  the  pursuit  of  literatme 
under  circumstances  more  untoward  than  those  which  the  Skepherd  so 
cheerfully  encountered.  Take,  for  example,  the  difficulties  attendii^  bis 
first  attempt  at  publication.  Being  appointed  to  the  vastly  pleasant  and 
poetical  task  of  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  from  Bttrick  to  Edinbnigh  (for  All 
Hallow  Fair)  in  the  dreary  month  of  November,  he  suddenly  ooncetved  the 
notion  of  getting  a  volume  into  print,  but  having  no  manuscript  in  hand,  he 
tried,  during  his  walks,  to  remember  the  verses,  and  as  often  as  they  to* 
curred,  ran  into  a  shop  to  borrow  a  stump  of  pen  and  morsel  of  pi^ier  to  note 
them  down.  In  this  way  copy  was  proTidra ;  luckily  for  his  purpose,  he 
found  a  good-natured  printer,  and  an  octavo  volume  or  pamphlet  was  pro- 
duced in  a  week,  with  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  tne  Forest. 

^^  Walter  Scott  oould  not  persuade  himself  that  the  author  of  thiaArveterv 
could  ever  live  by  mere  verse-making,  and,  as  a  better  speoulatioa,  neom- 
niended  that  the  author  should  turn  his  thorough  knowledge  of  sheep^&na- 
ing  to  account  in  districts  where  it  was  not  so  well  understood  as  in  £ttriek 
and  Yarrow.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  Hogg  took  a  walk  from  Ettrick, 
acfross  hill  and  dale,  into  Argyleshire,  yrhence  he  embarked  for  the  islaod  of 
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HaniB,  intending,  if  he  met  with  enconngenient,  to  takes  fiinn  diere,  bat  no- 
thing came  of  it  The  next  we  hear  of  him  is,  that  he  had  found  some  kuidFy- 
diepoeed,  ihongh  humble  friends,  at  Edinburgh,  and  had,  with  their  help^ 
pat  together  a  volume  of  poetiy  entitled  the  *  Forest  Minstrel ;'  moieOTer 
that,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  said  friends,  he  had  set  ap  a  new  weekly 
paper  entitled  *the  Spy,*  consisting  of  strictures  on  the  state  of  mannera. 
morals,  and  literary  taste  in  the  modem  Athens,  and  varied  by  oriebiu 
stories  and  poems.  Wonderful  t<Hsll,  the  work  written  by  himself  (in  large 
quarto  sheets  with  double  columns^  went  on  regularly  for  a  year  or  more.  A 
new  weekly  journal^  to  be  penned  exclusively  bv  one  ana  the  same  hand, 
would  have  been  a  stout  undertaking  for  any  literary  man ;  it  was  alto- 
gether marvellous  on  the  part  of  a  lonely  illiterate  shepherd. 

^  About  this  time  James  Hogg  tenanted  a  room  at  a  suburban  residence 
near  Stockbridge.  It  was  a  weather-beaten,  rather  ghostly,  solitary-looking 
domicile,  like  an  old  farm-house  in  the  country.  At  this  tranauil  abode, 
he  finished,  within  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  *  Queen's  Wake,  which,  as 
he  said,  when  once  b^n,  ^  went  on  of  itself.*  Indeed,  he  always  ascribed 
a  separate  vitality  and  volmUS  to  his  compositions,  so  that  it  was  not  his 
bosiness  to  carry  them  on ;  on  the  contraiy,  they  carried  on  their  author, 
and  carried  him  awav,  till  at  last  he  wondend,  even  more  than  others  did, 
at  his  own  work  I  ^  Aye,  ve're  a  learned  man,'  he  sometimes  said  to  me  in 
after  years ;  ^  there's  nae  doubt  about  that,  wi*  your  Viigib,  and  Homers,  and 
Dantes,  and  Pettarchs.  But  aiblins  ye  mind  yon  fragment  upon  the  sclate 
that  ye  despised  tHther  morning ;  eh  man,  sinsyne,  it's  ettling  to  turn 
out  the  very  best  thing  I  ever  composed,  and  that's  no  saying  little,  ye  ken.' 

"^  The  '  Queen's  Wake,'  when  completed,  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  soon 
found  a  publisher.  It  apoeared  in  1818,  just  after  I  had  migrated  from 
Castle  Street  to  N^orthumoerland  Street,  and  I  never  foiiget  the  impression 
it  made  on  my  mind  at  the  first  perusal.  Till  then,  Hogg  had  omv  been 
talked  of  as  an  eccentric  being,  uncouth  and  rude  in  manners,  who  had 
written  divers  clever  songs  and  ballads,  which  appeared  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.  But  the  '  Queen's  Wake'  instantly  lined  him  up  to  an  entirely 
new  and  unexnected  grade  on  the  Scottish  Parnassus.  Almost  every  poem 
of  length  whicm  came  out  in  these  days,  was  less  or  more  an  imitation  of 
Soott  or  Byron.  But  Hogg  decidedly  struck  a  key-note  of  his  own.  These 
was  a  fireshness,  a  vigour  and  variety,  a  bold  and  joyous  q>irit  in  the  long 
ballads  here  strung  together,  which  riveted  the  attention  of  every  one  not 
•impaarive  to  poeti^  impressions.*' — P.  122,  vol.  ii. 

**  By  mere  chance  I  have  mentioned  Glengarry,  one  of  the  few  friends 
whose  memmry  I  yet  sincerely  dierish ;  but  who  besides  deserves  speeiai 
eommemoration,  as  a  character  aui  generUy  moving  alone  in  society,  the 
only  example  left  to  us  of  the  veritable  Highland  tSdet;  one  whose  misfor- 
tune, as  Sir  Walter  Soott  observed,  ^  was  having  been  bom  two  or  three 
centuries  |too  late.*  Under  this  disadvantage  it  was  little  to  be  wondered  at 
.if  Glengarry  was  not  always  understood  and  appreciated  in  our  working, 
ordinaiy,  one  ideaed,  modem  world.  He  was  intelligible  among  his  own 
rocks,  lakes,  woods,  and  mountains,  where  every  man,  from  the  humblest 
gUtjf  to  the  independent  fiirmer  or  code  ktird^  would,  at  an  instant's  warn- 
ing, have  died  for  him.  But  with  the  common-place  '  men  of  the  world/ 
the  cautious,  plodding,  sordid  formulist,  or  the  modem  sprig  of  fashion,  with 
his  finical  mdnnerUm,  the  chief  was  malplace  ;  as  much  so  as  when,  in  his 
full  Highland  costume  at  the  coronation,  he  most  unconsciously  terrified  a 
jbahioaaUe  dame  out  of  her  wits,  who  thought  because  he  wore  pistols  in 
Jila  belt,  and  happened  to  rest  his  hand  on  one>  that  he  had  come  to  tihoot 
her.  SSie  screamed  out,  and  pointed  at  the  supposed  assaasin,  who,  malgr^ 
his  explanations,  was  forthwim  taken  into  custody  and  removed  by  force 
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from  the  scene.  The  world  yns  not  wide  enough  to  oontun  hit  wmth  al 
this  indignity,  or  his  contempt  for  English  ignorance  and  eofcegeiam.  Under 
such  irritation  he  conld  write  hetter  than  he  could  speak,  for  he  was  imni- 
cnlate  and  stammered  in  his  wrath ;  so  he  published  a  long  manifesto 
about  it  in  the  newspapers,  declaring  how  he  had  worn  that  dresK,  pistob 
included,  at  all  the  most  distinguished  courts  of  Europe,  and  never  was  in* 
suited  before. 

^  Undeniably  Glengany  had  his  faults %nd  fiulmgs,  but  it  is  eaually  true 
that  these  were  integral  traits  of  his  character,  an^  paradoxical  as  it  may 
aonnd,  inseparably  blended  with  his  virtues.  He  was  proud  of  his  position 
and  ancestral  dignity,  and  would  not  relax  in  that  sentiment,  for  he  re- 
garded it  as  part  of  the  duties  of  a  chief  to  be  proud  thereof.  He  was,  of 
coui'se,  tenacious  of  his  rights,  especially  of  his  right  to  boundless  respect 
and  deference  as  commander  and  captam  of  a  great  clan,  duly  upholding 
the  dignity  of  his  rank  by  fulfilling  its  functions;  consequently  was  always 
ready  as  gunpowder  to  catch  fire  and  explode,  even  at  the  most  distant  indi- 
cations  of  slight  or  provocation,  real  or  supposed. 

^'  During  the  ceremonials  in  honour  of  Geoige  the  Fourth^  Mng  en  coi- 
ture  at  a  review,  attended  as  usual  bv  his  *  tail'  all  in  their  Hiriiland  co8« 
tume^  he  started  from  the  barouche- box,  and,  sword  in  hand,  challeneed  a 
whole  troop  of  yeomamy  for  presuming  to  encroach  on  what  he  considered 
his  proper  station  on  the  field,  or  interfere  with  his  movements ;  but  ludrily 
their  leader  knew  him  well,  and  by  a  few  mild  and  respectful  words,  tuned 
aside  the  current  of  his  indignation. 

*'^  As  1  have  said.  Glengarry's  faults  and  virtues  were  blended.  He  was 
not  courageous  of  course^  but,  to  own  the  truth,  was  not  merely  unsosoep- 
tible  of  fear,  but  too  often  seemed  incapable  of  prudential  caution,  ft  is 
mournful  to  reflect,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  impulses  of  parental  aflse- 
tion,  triumphing  over  all  thoughts  of  personal  safety,  Glensarry  miflht  have 
been  alive  at  this  hour.  He  was  p^enerous  and  pmusely  nospitabfe,  nsdy 
to  help  even  a  remote  clansman  with  purse  or  with  claymore,  as  the  esse 
might  be ;  but  his  generosity  and  hospitality  were  never  stinted  or  checked 
by  the  rigid  surveillance  of  calculating  prudence.  If  his  yearly  reots  proved 
insufficient,  he  would  recklessly  grant  a  mortgage  over  the  broad  lands 
which  he  loved  so  well ;  but  1  cannot  imagine  that  any  amount  of  em- 
barrassment would  ever  have  led  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  sale  imTOcably  of 
a  single  acre. 

'^  1  have  said  that  he  was  exigent  of  the  respect  due  to  him,  as  chief  of  sa 
old  great  clan,  but  per  eentrti^  and  in  return  for  it,  he  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, forgot  or  neglected  a  clansman  or  faithful  adherent  <%o- 
garry's  friendshin  was  not  of  that  adulterated  sort  whkh.  effervesces  in  mere 
taikee^  taikee^  and  on  the  first  approach  of  a  change  of  weather,  turns  souv^ 
or,  in  a  better  metaphor,  he  did  not  veer  about  like  a  weathercock,  but  in 
hb  friendships  and  affections  was  stedfiast  as  the  msgnet  amid  wMs  snd 
waves,  or  one  of  his  own  oaks  amid  the  wintry  storms.  — P.  75,  VoL  III. 

For  farther  entertainment  we  refer  our  readere  to  these  tell-tale  Memoia 
of  a  Literary  Veteran. 


Shorter  CateckiMm  agreed  upon  by  the  Auembly  of  Divines  at  Weetmimter. 
Now  for  the  first  time  translated  into  the  Hebrew  Language.  Edinbuigh : 
Robert  Young,  Foreign  Bookseller  and  Printer,  Head  of  the  Mound. 

We  are  delighted  at  meetinff  with  this  additional  testimony  to  the  leaimng  and 
perseverance  and  pious  zeal  of  Mr.  Young,  the  respectable  bM^aellar,  iHiS 
is  at  once  the  author  and  the  publisher  of  this  most  curious  and  interestins 
little  work.  ^ 
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When  we  last  met  with  Mr.  Youn^,  it  was  as  the  translator  and  publisher 
of  a  little  treatise  entitled  '«  The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,*'  and^  on  that  occa- 
sion, we  took  leave  to  express  our  surprise  at  the  few  instances  of  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  Hebrew  language  which  are  to  be  met  with  among  our 
clerical  instructors — and  at  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  works  illustrative  of 
Hebrew  history  and  poetry,  which  occasionally  issue  from  the  press,  are 
rather  the  productions  of  men  from  whom  other  things  might  have  been 
expected,  tnan  of  persons  whose  professional  pursuits  and  habitual  studies 
might  be  supposed  to  give  them  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  interest  in 
sucn  pursuits. 

Here,  however,  we  have  Mr.  Young  again,  in  a  capacity  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  former.  He  then  was  the  translator  of  a  Hebrew  work  into 
English,  and  he  accomplished  his  task  in  such  a  way  as  did  honour  to  him- 
self and  we  hope  has  proved  satisfactory  and  useftil  to  not  a  few  of  the  per- 
sons best  fitted  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  such  subjects.  Now  he  appears 
before  us  as  the  translator,  not  ot  a  Hebrew  book  into  English,  but  of  an 
English  book  into  Hebrew — a  far  more  difficult  task,  as  every  person  ac- 
quainted with  either  the  principles  or  the  practice  of  translation  very  well 
knows — and  our  wonder,  upon  looking  at  the  little  volume,  and  studying  its 
attractive  title,  is,  how  it  should  have  happened  that  the  thing  here  accom- 
plished was  not  done  before — and  why,  in  short,  amidst  so  many  zealous 
efforts  to  change  the  feelings  and  convictions  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
our  own  portion  at  least  of  the  Christian  (church  did  not  think,  that  one  of  the 
roost  likely  ways  of  attaining  the  desired  object— or,  at  an^  rate,  one  of  the 
best  ^ilitica  that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  missionaries — ^must  be 
a  translation  into  Hebrew  of  our  fundamental  principles  in  their  most  concise, 
yet  most  stringently  connected  form — hi  a  word,  a  Hebrew  version  of  our 
Shorter  Catechism— ^  work  which  on  every  Sabbath,  or,  at  least^  whenever 
parents  present  their  children  for  baptism,  we  hear  most  solemnly  and  em- 
phatically recommended  from  the  pulpit,  as  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
essential  contents  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament — indeed,  as  a  concise 
exhibition  of  all  that  is  necessair,  both  in  the  way  of  principle  and  of  prac- 
tice, for  the  eternal  welfare  of  tne  human  soul. 

From  Mr.  Young's  preface,  which  we  are  just  about  to  Quote,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  the  Church  of  England  has  far  outstripped  us  in  this  instance,  and 
that,  while  the  Catechism,  and  Liturgy,  and  Articles  of  the  sister  establish- 
ment have  been  translated  into  a  great  variety  of  languages,  and  into  Hebrew 
among  the  rest,  our  excellent  standards  have  been  restricted  to  a  &r  more 
confined  circle,  and  have  never  till  now  been  permitted  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Jewish  dress — or  to  express  their  pn^ant  meaning  in  the 
language  and  idioms  that  were  used  by  such  revered  persons  as  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob — and  all  the  patriarchs,  psalmists,  and  prophets. 

In  confirmation  and  further  amplification  of  what  we  have  now  stated,  we 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  followmg  extract,  which  forms 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Young's  preface  to  his  curious  little  work : — 

^Mt  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  that,  though  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Scotland  have  excellent  dogmatic  Standards,  they  have  been  so 
indifierent  to  the  translation  of  these  into  other  tongues.  While  the  ('hurch 
of  England  has  nobly  exerted  herself,  and  translated  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
her  Catechism,  Liturgy,  and  Articles  into  a  large  number  of  languages,*  so 
fiu*  as  we  are  aware,  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Lai^ger  Catechism  have 
only  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  into  Latin, 

*  Welsh,  Manks,  Irish,  Gaelic,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugnese,  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Polish,  Finish,  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Ambaric,  Hindostanee,  Siamese,  Cingalese,  Tamil,  Sberbro,  New  Zealand, 
Mohawk,  Latin,  &c. 
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GattUo,  French,  liaiian,  SpiiUBh,  AtM»,  aiid  TamU.  No  traMlalMii  hM 
appemd  in  Hebrew,  which  19  the  moi^  temBrkable,  as  the  ▼eneoa  Pfe^y- 
terian  Chuichea  have  taken  the  lead  (as  churches)  in  endeavounqg  to  re^ 
claim  baeksliding  Israel  to  the  ''  old  paths"  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
to  remove  the  veil  which  prevents  them  from  acknowledging  Jeans  of  Na»- 
reth  as  their  U)ng>e«)ected  Messiah.  The  miswwMv  d«»atotiaa  sent  out 
to  PalestiM  by  the  Chuidi  of  Scothind  in  1839  has  produced  ^  most  W«sed 
results.  The  Jewish  missiona  of  the  Established  and  Free  Ch«reh  of  Scot^ 
land  are  daily  increasing  in  stability  and  strepgth,  and  in  Coostantino^ 
Pesth,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Aden,  Bombay,  &c  are  bidding  fiur  toaeeompfah 
their  glorious  enterprise.  In  1848  a  Society  Was  formed  in  Gla^w  for  the 
*  Conversion  of  Israel,'  under  the  auspices  of  members  of  various  deDoasi* 
nations,  which  employs  two  missionaries  in  Hamburg  and  Algiexa.  In 
Enghmd,  Ireland,  and  America,  the  Presbyterian  Churohesare  aidiQgin^ 
same  work,  and  no  one  bearing  in  mind  the  value  of  the  blessings  reeetved 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham  will  hesitate  to  bid  each  and  all  of  them  God 
speed.    '  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews  !* 

**  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  these  and  similar  societies  that  this  attempt 
has  been  made  to  furnish  an  edition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  Hehiepr. 
AU  who  have  ever  attempted  anytliing  of  a  similar  kind,  are  wdl  aware  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  rendering  into  a  foreign  lanaruage,  and  especiaUy 
into  Hebrew,  the  concise  and  mathematically  exact  terms  which  are  em- 
ployed in  all  dogmatic  standards,  and  they  will  readily  make  allowance  for 
a  first  attempt.  .      ,. 

'*  If  this  little  work  should  accomplish  in  any  degree  the  objects  sought— 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  Israel— the  labour  bestowed  on  it  wiU 
not  be  in  vain." 

Of  the  singular  excellence  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  there  can  be,  among 
competent  judges,  but  one  opinion — for  precision  of  language,  compactnesB 
of  form,  and  perfection  of  systen^atic  argument,  we  do  not  know  that  there 
exists,  not  meroly  in  any  Christian  community,  but  in  any  secular  bnmch  of 
study,  an  elementary  treatise  that  surpasses  it.  We  have,  indeed,  been  ac- 
quainted with  several  persons — the  late  Mrs.  Brunton  among  the  number— 
who  regularly,  at  stated  intervals,  went  over  the  contents  of  this  Catechim, 
with  the  view  of  giving  practice  to  their  own  powers  of  systematic  appre- 
hension, and  who  tmined  the  minds  of  such  young  persons  as  felt  under 
their  management,  to  a  similar  exereise  of  their  logical  faculties ;  and  this 
attempt,  we  believe,  was  in  ail  cases  attended  with  the  most  satisfoctoryand 
successful  results. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  wonderful  effect  which  thair 
early  fomiliarity  with  this  Catechism  has  had  in  forming  the  opinions  and 
Riding  the  habits  of  thought,  and  fixing  the  taste  on  all  theologiad  sub- 
jects of  almost  the  whole  of  the  youthful  population  of  Scotland.  Indeed, 
this  effect  has  bc«n  so  great,  that  we  very  safely  state  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  in  all  the  respects  now  enumerated,  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  other  appliances  that  have  been  made  use  of,  for  forming 
the  minds  of  our  people  to  meir  peculiar  and  very  respectable  habits  of  thought 
on  all  religious  topics. 

But  whether  the  translation  of  this  little  treatise  into  Hebrew  can  be 
expected  to  have  any  similar  effect,  may,  we  think,  at  least  be  doubted.  Mr. 
Young,  in  his  preface,  quoted  above,  has  very  properly  alluded  to  the  diffi- 
culty of '  translating  into  a  foreign  language,  and  especially  into  Hd>rtm^  the 
concise  and  raathematieally  exact  terms  which  are  employed  in  all  d<^p|matic 
standards;' — and  we  question,  even  if  this  tiunslation  were  made  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  success,  whether  the  peculiar  style  of  didactic,  meta- 
physical, or  logical  thought  that  pervades  such  treatises  aa  the  dogmatic 
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standards  noticed  by  our  author  mdU  e?er  find  its  jmt  appreciation  in  tlie 
highly  imaginatiTe  and  sentimeotai  habits  of  meditation  and  of  expression  that 
characterise  the  Hebrew  tribes,  n  well^s  all  the  nations  and  languages  that 
are  to  be  found  peopling  and  making  ^  articulate*  the  wide-stretcmng  regions 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  our  globe. 

However,  theatteropt  was  quite  suitable  to  be  made  bv  Churches,  which, 
0f  course,  consider  their  standards  as  the  very  arks  of  the  covenant,  by 
which  they  are  bound  together  as  peculiar  or  &vourite  portions  of  the  com- 
mon household  of  God.  For  ourselves,  we  give  Mr.  Young  great  credit  for 
the  motive  which  has  prompted  him  to  make  the  attempt,  and  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  executed  his  intention ; — we  mean  to  keep  the  book  as 
a  great  curiosity,  as  well  as  a  means  of  occasioniQly  brushing  up  our  rather 
rusted  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the 
dialects  that  have  been  spoken  by  men ; — and  we  sincerely  believe,  that  ever^ 
Minister  of  our  Church  would  be  benefited  by  having  such  a  treatise  in  his 
possesnon,  if,  at  least,  he  has  even  so  slight  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
letters  and  idiom  as  may  enable  him  to  read  but  an  occasional  verse  of  Mr. 
Young's  translation. 

In  a  word,  we  wish  the  work  allsuocess ;— and  beg,  in  this  form,  to  con- 
vey to  Mr.  Young  our  most  respectful  sense  of  his  accomplishments  and 
good  intention. 


Scripture  DUpcuUiei:  Predestination.  By  Simon  Mackintosh,  B,D.^ 
Minister  ot  the  East  Parish,  Aberdeen.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1852. 

In  this  little  volume  the  subject  of  predestination  is  skilfully  treated. 
We  are  not  aware  that  anything  has  been  advanced  by  the  author  which  is 
positively  new.  After  the  masterly  treatment  of  It  by  President  Edwards 
— whose  mind  was  one  of  the  highest  order — we  are  not  to  expect  that 
much  that  is  new  can  be  brought  fi>rward.  Dr.  Mackintosh,  however,  has 
arranged  and  condensed  the  various  arguments  on  the  subject  with  much 
tact,  and,  as  the  style  is  both  clear  and  cnaste,  it  is  calculated  to  be  extensively 
useful.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  following  remarks  on  mans  le- 
sponsibilitv  in  the  matter  of  believing  the  gospel : — '^  Under  the  gospel, 
man  is  to  be  viewed,  not  as  what  in  himself  he  is,  but  as  what^  in  contact 
with  the  promises  which  the  gospel  makes^  he  has  the  power  of  becoming. 
Now,  there  is  no  one  so  situated,  and  not  nven  up  to  hardness  of  heart,  to 
whom  the  offer  of  salvation  is  not  addressed,  and  tor  whom  the  power  re- 
quired to  save  him  is  not  ready  to  be  employed.  Responsibility  must,  there- 
fore, have  reference  to  man,  as  knowing  that  such  a  power  is  accessible. 
Consequently,  whatever  man  may  be  in  himself,  the  power  thus  accessible 
to  him  renders  the  plea  of  inability  to  do  good  utterly  worthless.  Should 
an  opposite  view  be  held,  it  follows  that  the  gospel  is  inapplicable  to  man  as 
fiiUen.  We  are  not  concerned  to  carry  the  matter  further,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  responsibility  of  those  who  have  never  heard  and  never  could  have 
heard  the  gospel.  It  is  enough  to  know  that^  in  their  case,  as  in  every  case, 
«<  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  shall  do  right." 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


.  The  Queen  hia  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  Rev.  Hugh  Morton  Jacl^  to 
the  Church  and  Parish  of  Girthon,  in 
the  Presbytery  and  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, vacant  by  the  transportation 
of  the  Rey.  George  Murray,  late  Mi- 
nister thereof,  to  the  Church  and  Pa- 
rish of  Balmaelellan. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent the  Rev.  Hugh  McDonald,  to  the 
Church  in  the  Island  of  Bemera,  in  ihe 
Parish  of  Kilbride,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Uist,  aud  shire  of  Inverness,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Bethune, 
late  Minister  thereof. 

The  Queen  has  also  been  pleased  to 
appoint  the  Rev.  Walter  Roes  Munro 
to  be  preacher  to  the  Church  or  Chapel 
at  Cronuurty,  vacant  by  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  Rev.  John  M'Lennan  to  the 
Parish  of  Kilchenan. 

PreMii(a<ioa.— The  Rev.  Thonuu 
Hardy,  presently  Minister  of  the  Cha- 
pel at  Wishawtown  in  the  county  of  La- 
nark, has  been  presented  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Wester  Foulis,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  and  county 
of  Perth,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Maxtone. 

PresenUUion, — Sir  James  Colquhoun 
of  Luss,  Baronet,  has  presented  the  Rev. 
Duncan  Campbell,  of  Fossaway,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Lufs,  vacant  by 
the  translation  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wright  to  Dalkeith. 

Prei€fUation. — The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Pari- 
shioners, has  presented  the  Rev.  Donald 
M'Farlane  of  Muckaim  to  the  united 
Parish  of  Killean  and  Kilkenzie,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Kintyre,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Donald  McDonald, 
late  Minister  thereof. 

New  ParttA.— Mr.  John  Tawse,  Se- 
cretarv  to  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  appeared  before 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  at  their  last 
meetinff,  and  laid  upon  the  table  an  ex- 
tract decreet  of  the  disjunction  and 
erection,  by  the  Court  of  Teinds,  of 
the  Church  and  district  of  Tenandry 
into  a  Parish  quoad  taera,  to  be  called 
the  Chni«h  and  Parish  of  Tenandry. 
The  name  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Grant, 
Bfinister  of  tlie  new  Parish,  was  added 
to  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery. 


at.  Mary'$  Chufdk,  lhmfirie9^Th» 
Rev.  William  Brown,  aiisirtant^  at 
Kilwinning,  has  been  elseted  to  tfab 
Church. 

St.  Bernard'*  CAw«4.— The  Rev.  D. 
Brown  of  Liverpool,  a  native  of  this 
town,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Chnrdi 
and  Parish  of  St.  Bernards,  Edinburgh 
vacant  by  the  translation  of  the  Biev. 
Mr.  Cfesar  to  the  Parish  of  Tranent 

Hope  Park  Chapel.-^We  understand 
that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  this  Cha- 
pel, the  Kirk-Seesbn  of  St.  Cnthberf  s 
have  appointed  the  Rev.  Charles  Mor- 
rison, some  time  assistant  at  Dalton, 
Dumfries,  to  succeed  tlie  Rev.  James 
Cothbert,  lately  appointed  minister  of 
Ballingry,  Fife,  and  formerly  Misnm- 
ary  to  the  Chapel ;  and  that  Mr.  Mor- 
rison will  commence  his  dutiea  there  on 
Sabbath  next,  the  7th  inst.  We  are 
also  glad  to  learn  that  active  measarcA 
are  being  adopted  for  having  this  very 
important  place  of  worship  erected  into 
a  Parish  Qiurch  quoad  iaera. 

Secich  Churck^Maneke9ter, — ^The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dunipace  of  Port-GUu^w  has  ac- 
cepted the  charge  of  the  Scotch  Cfaui^, 
St.  Peter*s  Square,  in  connection  with 
the  Established  Chur«h  of  Scotbnd.  He 
is  to  be  inducted  on  the  18th  inst,  on 
which  occasion  the  Rev.  Dr.  CnnmiiBg 
of  London  will  preach. 

CWvf.— Death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook. 
— We  are  sorrv  to  have  to  record  the 
sudden  death  of  this  gentleman  at  tbo 
manse  of  Monimail,  on  the  morning  oi 
Saturday  Ust,  the  20lh  inst  Thursday 
being  the  fut-day  at  Monimail,  Mr. 
Cook  had  gone  there  to  preach  on  flat 
occasion,  and  while  so  engaged,  be 
dropped  down  in  the  pulpit  He  wis 
removed  to  the  Manse,  where  he  died 
on  Saturday  mormng.  Disease  of  the 
heart,  we  understand,  was  the  cause  df 
his  death.  Mr.  Cook  was  twice  before 
seized  in  the  same  sudden  manner  while 
engaged  in  his  pulpit  ministrationa.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  bv  his  parishioners 
as  a  talented,  pains-taking,  and  fiuthliil 
minister  of  the  GospeL 

I>eaik,'^h\  Edinburgh,  on  the  17th 
instant,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lockoby, 
Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Gsdder,  aged 
74. 


END  OF  THE  TWELFTH  VOLUME. 


H.  St  J.  Pill  Aim,  Prlnten,  Edinburgh. 
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